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CHAPTEB  L 

A  lOOHT  AT  WTOKOFT  HALb. 

Wtgkovt  Hall  was  the  name  of  a  large, 
loxorioas,  old-fashioned  mansion,  built  of 
dark  red  stone,  that  stood  many  years  ago, 
delightftally  situated,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  about  forty  miles  from  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  had  been  the  residence 
of  a  Jovial  old  bachelor,  and  was  a  place 
Boted  for  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  But 
an  the  night  with  which  this  story  opens 
Wyckoff  Hall  was  gloomy  enough.  Its 
owner  was  dead. 

All  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  with  the  exception  of  one 
genUeman,  who,  though  he  proceeded  to 
his  room,  had  no  thought  of  sleep.  A  de- 
canter of  brandy  and  a  box  of  cigars  had 
been  brought  up  io  him.  He  carefUUy 
closed  the  window-blinds,  adjusted  the  cur- 
tains, and  lit  several  candles.  A  bright 
lamp  was  already  burning,  but  the  room 
seemed  dim  to  him.  He  glanced  at  himself 
in  a  mirror,  and  turned  hastily  away  with  a 
shudder.  His  face  was  ghastly  pale,  his 
eyes  wild,  his  hair  disordered.  His  best 
friends  would  scarcely  have  recognized 
James  Graham,  the  cool,  calm,  gentlemanly 
Ksw  York  banker. 

The  night,  that  had  hitherto  been  calm  and 
ikir,  bflgan  to  be  vexed  with  the  presages 
of  a  rising  stomu  Dark  clouds  had  reached 
the  zenith,  and  the  fleet  couriers  of  the 
coming  gale  shiyered  the  mirror-like  sur- 
face of  the  river  and  smote  the  bare  trees. 
Graham  heard  a  peculiar,  solemn  wall  in 
the  wind  as  it  rushed  through  the  wide,  old- 
flishioned  chimney.  It  seemed  to  chant  dis- 
tinctly, "  Murderer  I  murderer  I " 

"Confound  these  nervous  Ancles  I"  he 
muttered,  and,  pouring  out  a  tumblerftd  of 
teandy,  swallowed  it  at  a  draught.    He  lit  a 


cigar;  it  did  not  "draw"  easily;  he  dashed 
it  down  with  an  execration,  and  took  an- 
other. He  then  proceeded  to  remove  his 
garments,  and  clothe  himself  in  entirely 
different  attire.  There  was  a  small  log  fire 
on  the  capacious  hearth ;  into  it  he  threw 
the  clothes  of  which  he  had  divested  him- 
self, and,  piling  fresh  wood  thereon,  stood 
and  watched  them  bum,  with  satisfliction. 

He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and,  open- 
ing a  writing-desk,  wrote  to  his  wife  in 
substance  as  follows :  —  He  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  William  W.  Moore,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  had  come  up  to  Wyckoff  Hall,  as  Mrs. 
Graham  was  aware,  to  attend  the  ftineral 
of  its  owner,  Mr.  Wyckoff.  The  will  of 
the  deceased  had  been  read  that  day.  To 
his  intense  astonishment,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Wyckoff  had  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  Mr.  Moore  and  himself, 
with  a  distinct  provision  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  either  of  the  devisees  leaving  his 
oo-deyisee  surviving,  the  entire  property 
was  to  go  to  this  survivor.  That  afternoon, 
the  letter  proceeded  to  say,  Mr.  Moore, 
while  walking  on  the  river  bank»  had  follen 
in,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  to 
rescue  him,  had  been  drowned.  Thus  it 
had  chanced,  as  Mr.  Graham  triumphantly 
summed  up,  that  all  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyck- 
off's  wealth  was  now  his  own.  The  will 
was  duly  executed  and  attested^  and  he 
would  take  immediate  steps  to  have  it  ad- 
mitted to  probate,  and  enter  at  once  into 
possession  of  the  property. 

The  cold  perspiration  stood  on  Graham's 
forehead  as  he  finished  the  letter,  and  his 
lips  were  utterly  bloodless.  He  had  nar- 
rated the  events,  in  the  main,  correctly,  but 
he  had  omitted  one  circumstance,— Mr. 
Moore  had  not  fidlen  from  the  river  bank  ac- 
cidentally. Graham  had  deliberately  shoved 
him  off,  as  they  two  were  walking  there  in 
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conference  togother.  And  now  he  sat  in  that 
room  alone,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  and 
heard  perpetually  the  horrid  plash  of  his 
victim  as  he  fell,  and  his  drowning.cry.  He 
lit  another  cigar,  and  poured  another  glass 
of  brandy  down  his  throat,  but  still  he  heard 
the  wind's  sad  refhiin,  —  "  Murderer!  mur- 
derer t "  Tortured  by  his  thoughts,  he  looked 
about  for  some  book  to  read.  A  small  shelf 
of  novels  hung  against  the  wall;  he  seized 
one  without  selection;  his  face  grew  ghast- 
lier still,  and  his  eyes  stared  wildly.  He 
dropped  the  volume  in  horror,  crying,  "  Eu- 
gene Aram  !  My  God  1  what  a  book  to  read 
this  night !  **  He  flung  himself,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  bed,  and  buried  his  head  in 
the  pUlows.  He  was  smitten  with  the 
agony  of  remorse. 

James  Graham's  commercial  career  in 
New  York  had  been,  apparently,  successflil. 
His  family,  consisting  of  but  his  wife  and 
an  only  son,  lived  with  every  appliance  of 
wealth  at  its  command.  But  within  the 
last  eight  months  he  had  adventured  daring 
schemes  of  speculation,  and  they  had  all 
disastrously  failed.  His  losses  were  enor- 
mous, and  he  had  lately  endured  the  terri- 
ble life  that  none  but  a  bold  and  unlucky 
speculator  knows.  He  walked  over  fires. 
He  led  the  life  of  Damocles.  Unspeakable, 
then,  was  his  delight  at  finding  himself  the 
sudden  possessor  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  by  Mr.  WyckoflTs  will.  But 
the  chief  portion  of  the  amount  that  his 
firiend  bequeathed  him  would  be  needed  to 
set  his  affairs  right,  so  deeply  had  he  wan- 
dered into  speculation.  Twice  that  sum 
would  secure  him  independence.  Such 
thoughts  filled  his  mind  as  he  walked  with 
Mr.  Moore  by  the  declivitous  river  bank. 
Suddenly  assailed  by  the  opportunity  and  the 
temptation,  he  had  yielded,  apd  as  the  horrid 
conception  flashed  across  his  mind,  he  acted 
upon  it,  and  mercilessly  flung  his  friend  into 
the  stream  to  drown.  Tet  he  was  no  hard- 
ened villain ;  and,  as  he  looked  back  upon 
the  deed  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
he  suffered  Intolerable  torture.  He  con- 
stantly rehearsed  the  incidents  of  that  fhtal 
walk;  the  scene  presented  itself  with  start- 
ling vividness,  — the  October  twilight,  the 
placid  river,  the  new  moon  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  the  western  hiUs.  He  even  recol- 
lected the  scent  of  the  wild  flowers  along 
the  bank,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the  air 
sung  by  a  party  of  rowers  resting  on  their 
oars  in  the  distance,  that  had  come  floating 
over  the  water,  and  to  which  the  nnsus- 
Iif.cioii8  Moore  had  stopped  to  listen.    Then 


he  saw  his  victim's  fiEU^,  swept  by  agony, 
and  lit  by  a  ghastly  ray,  gazing  at  him  with 
a  look  of  such  mingled  terror  and  supplica- 
tion, that  it  would  have  melted  a  Nero,  or 
brought  tears  to  a  Caligula's  eyes. 

He  sprang  |h>m  the  bed  and  paced  the 
room  wildly.  Again  and  again  he  dranlc 
the  flery  liquor,  but  he  could  not  steep  his 
senses  in  forgetfhlness.  He  longed  unut- 
terably for  the  dawn  to  come,  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  open  the  window  to  see  If  morning 
was  approaching. 

Suddenly  the  awfbl  necessity  of  writing 
to  the  murdered  man's  wife  occurred  to 
him,  and  he  staggered  at  the  thought.  With 
Inconceivable  anguish  he  Aramed  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Moore;  he  proffered  her  his  condo- 
lences ;  he  expressed  the  deep  grief  he  felt 
at  the  casualty  that  had  robbed  her  of  a 
husband  and  him  of  a  dearly  loved  friend. 
His  hand  shook  with  uncontrollable  agita- 
tion ;  when  he  arose,  his  f^e  was  like  the 
face  of  a  corpse. 

Early  in  the  morning  an  old  Scotch  ser- 
vant of  th<  bouse  rapped  at  Graham's  dooi 
to  arouse  him.  Receiving  no  response,  he 
went  in,  and  saw  the  wretched  man  crouched 
upon  the  floor,  ptaring  with  frenzied  look  at 
the  dying  embers  of  the  flre.  The  Scotch- 
man did  not  seem  at  9\\  surprised.  He  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  the  departure  of  th« 
New  York  train,  and  retired ;  but,  as  hn 
closed  the  door,  Cameron  McManUu  said  Vi 
himself,  with  a  queer  smile,  — 
.  "  He  hasn't  passed  a  very  plevnnt  nii^jl^. 
and  I  don't  wonder." 


CHAPTER  n. 

GOOD  SAHABITANS. 

Two  days  after  these  events,  Bf r.  Eben 
ezer  Moore,  of  Boston,  brother  of  the  ill- 
fisited  William  Moore,  received  a  letter  from 
a  woman  signing  herself  Margaret  Jarvis» 
infbrming  him  that  she  was  his  brother's 
house-keeper,  and  telling  him  of  that  gentle- 
man's death.  She  also  wrote  that  Mrs. 
William  Moore,  a  woman  of  delicate  health, 
had  sunk  beneath  the  sudden  and  terrible 
shock  and  died.  She  nrged  him  to  come  on 
to  the  fttneral.  The  body  of  Mr.  Moore,  she 
said,  had  not  been  recovered. 

Mrs.  Jarvis'  letter  was  a  correct  state- 
ment of  fiicts,  but,  like  Mr.  Graham,  she 
had  withheld  one  particular.  She  did  not 
mention  that  immediately  previous  to  hear* 
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hig  of  her  hasband*s  death,  Mrs.  Moore  had 
receiFed  a  letter  telling  her  that  her  only 
son,  Harry  Moore,  a  wild  and  dissolute 
young  fellow,  had  been  kille(?  in  a  drunXen 
brawl  at  San  Francisco.  It  was  this  Intelli- 
gence that  first  prostrated  the  unhappy 
mother.  Her  son's  disgrace  and  death  had 
loosened  her  always  frail  hold  on  life ;  the 
news  that  her  husband  was  no  more  had 
wrenched  It  violently  away.  Mrs.  Jarvls 
read  the  letter  relating  Harry  Moore's 
melancholy  fate;  but,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  she  did  not  choose  to  communicate 
it  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore.  She  care- 
ftiUy  concealed  the  flict  of  Harry  Moore's 
^eath,  but  preserTed  the  letter  announcing 

it. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore  had  not  seen  his 
brother  for  many  years,  and  did  not  know 
his  brother's  wife  at  all,  but  was,  of  course, 
much  shocked  by  this  sudden  news.  He 
started  at  once  for  New  York»  with  his  wife. 
With  his  usual  ultra  punctuality,  he  drove 
down  to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  R.  B. 
depot  at  least  half  an  hour  earlier  than  nec- 
essary. The  capacious  building  was  filled 
with  the  ordinary  motley  crowd,  and  the 
stifling  smell  of  smoke  drove  Mr.  Moore 
llh>m  the  platform  into  the  interior  rooms. 
He  lefb  his  wife  in  the  ladles'  room,  and 
wandered  to  the  telegraph  office.  The  only 
person  there,  besides  the  operator,  was  an 
indlTldual  who  instantly  attracted  Mr. 
Moore's  attention.  He  was  a  rather  short, 
BUghtly  built  man,  with  carroty-red  hair. 
Although  eyidcntly  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  wore  a  long  heavy 
beard,  also  red.  A  slouched  felt  hat  was 
pulled  dowQ  low  upon  his  forehead,  not 
quite  concealing,  however,  a  pair  of  green- 
ish eyes,  with  an  extravagant  obliquity,  >- 
eyes  that,  sunk  beneath  thick,  protruding 
brows,  shot  out  a  quick  and  restless  glance. 
He  had  a  cruel  and  pitiless  expression,  and 
a  wicked,  feline  look  when  he  smiled,  as  he 
did  to  himself  several  times.  His  limbs 
were  finely  shaped,  and  one  could  see  that. 
In  spite  of  his  small  firame,  he  was  very 
strong.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  tell  you 
that  this  was  a  man  of  inflexibility,  endur- 
ance, and  courage.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
thick,  shaggy  suit,  —  all  his  garments  of  the 
same  material. 

He  was  writing  a  despatch,  and  as  Mr. 
Moore  entered,  he  glanced  at  him  cursorily, 
and  continued  his  occupation.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  good  humor,  or  pleased  at  what  he 
was  writing,  fbr  he  repeated,  his  repulsive 
■uile  quite  often.    At  last  he  handed  this 


message  to  the  operator,  after  having  wilt- 
ten  and  torn  up  several,  — 

<<  Meet  me  at  Springfield  with  the  package. 
"  Ezra  Hoyt." 

Mr.  Moore,  curiously  watching  the  man, 
little  thought  that  his  own  happiness  and 
Aiture  life  were,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
aSected  by  this  simple  telegram. 

On  taking  his  seat  In  the  cars  he  was  not 
at  all  pleased  to  see  this  disagreeable  per- 
sonage sitting  directly  opposite  to  him. 
Arriving  at  Springfield,  Mrs.  Moore,  a  deli- 
cate woman,  and  unused  to  travel,  felt 
unwell,  and  they  concluded  to  wait  over  one 
train.  Mr.  Moore  noticed  as  he  stepped 
upon  the  platform  that  the  stranger  also  left 
the  train.  This  circumstance  gave  him  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  being  watched  and 
followed,  but  a  few  moments'  observation 
convinced  him  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 

The  man,  whose  name  we  have  discovered 
to  be  Hoyt,  was  evidently  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  train  from  Hartford.  Ascer- 
taining the  hour  that  it  was  due,  he  compared 
his  watch  with  the  depot  clock,  and  began 
to  deliberately  pace  up  and  down.  He  was 
a  man  who,  plainly,  was  accustomed  to  re- 
press the  manifestation  of  feeling,  for  he 
did  not  evince  the  slightest  impatience, 
though  the  time  designated  passed  by  with- 
out the  arrival  of  the  expected  train. 

A  student  of  human  nature  could  not  fail 
to  have  been  attracted  by  the  fkce  and  mien 
of  this  young  man,  as  he  appeared  then. 
There  was  something  utterly  wicked,  almost 
flend-llke,  about  his  whole  appearance ;  and 
one  regarding  him  would  instinctively  re- 
coil in  abhorrence,  and  then  look  again, 
impelled  by  some  dread  fiisclnation. 

The  train  at  length  thundered  into  the 
depot  and  disgorged  its  weary  occupants. 
Hoyt,  In  eager  expectancy,  glanced  sharply 
at  each  passenger,  but  the  individual  he 
sought  did  not  appear.  He  expressed  his 
deep  disappointment  in  a. muttered  oath, 
and  hurrying  to  the  ticket-office  inquired 
when  the  next  train  started  for  the  south. 
When  informed  that  it  would  not  be  for 
some  hours,  he  seemed  greatly  agitated, 
and,  asking  to  be  shown  a  livery  stable,  dis* 
appeared  in  haste. 

If  Hoyt  had  not  been  so  much  engrossed 
by  his  own  aflkirs  he  could  not  have*  fiftiled 
to  notice  the  unusual  excitement  prevailing 
among  the  passengers  who  had  just  arrived. 
A  common  topic  appeared  to  engage  their 
conversation.     "Cnxipos  incident/'  **qi»* 
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tacky  brat,"  "  the  old  story,"  etc.,  were  some 
of  the  disjointed  observations  to  be  heard. 
The  condnctor,  an  exceedingly  neat  and 
gentlemanly- looking  little  man,  was  en- 
deavoring to  make  his  way  through  the 
crowd  that,  dravm  by  curiosity,  gathered 
round  him.  He  carried  a  small  infant  in  his 
arms,  and  hurried  into  the  ''Ladies'  Room." 
One  or  two  followed  him,  but  the  door  was 
locked  on  the  remainder.  Mrs.  Moore  was 
lying  on  the  soft^  but,  as  the  conductor  ten- 
derly placed  the  child  on  the  table,  she 
started  up  and  approached,  mnch  interested. 

It  i^peared  from  the  conductor's  account 
that  among  the  passengers  who  had  left 
Hartford,  was  a  respectably  dressed  and 
apparently  young  woman,  who  carried  this 
infknt.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  her  appearance,  except  a  blue  veil 
bordered  with  white.  Just  before  the  train 
had  reached  the  last  station,  the  woman 
had  left  the  child  lying  on  the  seat,  together 
with  a  small  reticule,  which  perhaps  she 
meant  to  have  carried  away,  and  stepped 
upon  the  rear  platform. 

She  must  have  left  the  car  with  the  others 
who  did  so,  and  immediately  disappeared; 
for  when  the  train  started  again  and  the 
condnctor  passed  through  the  cars  to  col- 
lect tickets,  he  found  the  infont  lying  on  the 
seat,  and  the  woman  gone.  He  stopped  the 
train  at  once,  and  had  the  track  searched 
for  a  considerable  distance  back,  thinking 
she  might  have  fl&Qen  ttom  the  platform; 
but,  finding  nothing,  had  proceeded.  The 
conductor  seemed  considerably  embarrassed 
by  his  charge,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
Mrs.  Moore  bent  over  the  child,  as  it  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  with  its  blue  eyes  wide 
open.  Her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as 
she  asked,  — 

"What  can  be  done  with  the  poor  little 
thing,  Mr.  Moore?" 

<<  It  must  be  sent  to  a  Foundling  Asylum, 
or  Almshouse,  I  suppose." 

**  Almshouse!  It  ought  to  have  some 
nice,  careftil  woman  to  take  charge  of  it 
now." 

**  Molly's  the  woman  for  that  I "  enthusi- 
astically exclaimed  a  pleasant-looking 
brakeman,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
fo  gain  an  entrance  into  the  room.  He 
seemed  much  abashed  as  every  one  tamed 
to  look  at  falm,  but  endeavoring  to  appear 
onconoemed,  and  ludicrously  failing,  he 
emphatically  repeated  his  statement. 

"Molly's  your  wife,  Ben,  Isnt  she? "in- 
quired the  conductor. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  she  lost  her  own  habby 


t'other  day.    She'd  be  glad  of  the  chance  te 
nuss  this  little  critter." 

"  Get  him  to  take  It,  my  dear,"  entreated 
Mrs.  Moore  of  her  husband. 

"There's  a  soft  spot  in  your  heart  for 
babies,  Hannah,  isn't  there?"  said  Mr. 
MoOTe,  in  a  low  voice,  smiling  at  his  wife. 
"We  had  better  not  meddle  with  this,  my. 
dear;  the  child  must  eventually  be  given  to 
the  diarge  of  some  public  charity." 

"  Oh,  but  not  Just  yet ;  it  is  so  very  youQg 
and  tender.  Let  that  nice-looking  man  take 
it  home." 

"You  can  carry  the*child  to  yoor house, 
Ben,  if  you  want  to,"  said  the  conductor. 
"  I  am  too  busy  to  look  out  for  it  myself. 
I  don't  know,  in  flEtct,  whether  there  is  a 
Foundling  Asylum  here  or  not." 

"Yes,  take  it  home,  my  good  man,"  said 
Mr.  Moore.  "  I  will  be  back  here  in  a  few 
days  and  see  that  a  proper  disposition  is 
made  of  the  child.  Take  it  home ;  I  will 
relieve  you  of  it." 

Mrs.  Moore  smiled  thanklhlly  at  her  hus- 
band. "  Now  if  you  live  near  here,"  he 
pursued,  "  I'll  go  home  with  you." 

"  Only  a  block  away,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  Will  you  go,  Hannah  ?  We 
have  plenty  of  time  to  see  yovLrprotegi  in 
comfortable  quarters." 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  walk  will  do  me  good." 

The  brakeman  lifted  the  child  gently  in 
his  rough  arms,  and  went  out,  followed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore.  The  crowd  on  the 
platform  parted  respectfully  for  them  to 
pass. 

They  had  scarcely  left  when  the  conductor 
drewftom  his  pocket  the  reticule  the  wo- 
man had  left,  and  saying, "  Those  benevolent 
people  should  have  this,"  darted  out  and 
placed  it  in  Moore's  hand. 

He  stopped  and  opened  the  little  bag; 
Mrs.  Moore,  much  interested,  looking  on. 
It  contained  nothing  but  a  railway  ticket  to 
Springfield,  a  pair  of  black  worsted  gloves, 
and  a  paper  with  a  fbw  lines  written  in  pen- 
cil, with  no  date  or  name  attached,  and  witb 
no  envelope,— nothing  inflEU^  to  give  a  clue 
either  to  the  writer  or  the  person  addressed. 
The  words  were  faint  and  hardly  legible. 
Mr.  Moore  with  difficulty  deciphered  the 
following  lines,  — 

"  This  poor  child  I  consign  to  your  care 
with  tears.  It  is  bom  while  I  am  in  dis 
grace  and  grief.  It  has  no  father,  and  baft 
A  heart-broken  and  dying  mother;  but  i^ 
poor  thing,  is  innocent.  Oh,  protect  and 
cherish  it  I"  . 

Mr.  Moore  sighed  deeply iaeh^jin^^uhie 
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wife  could  scarcely  restrain  her  tears. 
Those  words  plainly  revealed  to  them  the 
natQre  of  the  infant's  birth,— the  Ihdlty  of 
fts  QDhappy  mother. 

♦*  These  lines  seem  to  be  addressed  to  ns," 
said  Mrs.  Moore.  "Poor  little  nameless 
orphan  I  Let  os  accept  the  ii\)anction  of 
the  unknown  mother;  she  was  at  least  a 
woman.*' 

The  good  man  shook  his  head  gravely,  bnt 
be  looked  upon  his  wife  wil^  pride  and 
lore. 

The  brakeman's  wif^  proved  to  be  a  yonng 
and  pleasant  woman;  she  gladly  accepted 
the  charge  of  the  child,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoore  proceeded  on  their  Journey.  Arriv- 
ing at  New  Haven,  the  latter  found  herself 
quite  sick,  and  ftirther  travel  was  out  of 
the  question  for  the  present.  Comfortable 
apartments  were  secured  at  a  hotel,  and  Mr. 
Moore  telegraphed  Mrs.  Jarvls  to  postpone 
the  ftmeral,  if  possible,  as  they  would  go  on 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  ftmeral 
had  been  appointed  for  the  following  after- 
noon, but  it  was  not  until  then  that  Mrs. 
Moore  was  able  to  proceed.  That  evening 
fbund  them  in  New  York.  As  soon  as  he 
could,  Mr.  Moore  left  his  wife  and  proceeded 
to  his  brother's  house.  It  was  shut  up  and 
dark.  He  rang  several  times,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  in  despair,  when  he 
heard  shuffling  steps  in  the  hall,  and  the 
door  was  opened  to  the  limit  of  a  small 
brass  chain.  In  response  to  agruff  "  Who's 
there?"  — 

*'  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore,"  repHed  that  gen- 
tleman. 

**  Why,  bless  my  soul  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jarvls,  a  harsh,  wrinkled,  middle-aged  Irish 
woman.  '  *  Is  it  possible !  I  had  quite  given 
you  up,  sir."  And  she  threw  open  the  door. 
The  hall  was  perfectly  dark.  Mrs.  Jarvls 
apologized  for  this  circumstance,  remarking 
that  she  had  been  sitting  upstairs  in  her 
mistress'  room,  "putting  away  the  dear 
lady's  things,  and  having  a  good,  comforta- 
ble cry."  This  was  scarcely  true,  for  Mrs. 
Jarvls  had  Just  emerged  from  the  kitchen, 
where  she  had  been  drowning  her  sorrow 
hi  gin,  her  fiivorlte  beverage.  Her  eyes, 
indeed,  were  red,  but  not  flrom  weeping. 

She  hastened  to  light  the  halMamp  and 
the  gas  in  the  front  parlor,  whither  she 
ushered  Mr.  Moore.  The  room  was  damp 
and  cheerless;  the  stiff,  fbrmal  Boflas  and 
chairs,  covered  with  shining  black  hair- 
cloth, were  arranged  in  a  precise  array. 
Mr.  Moore  thought  with  a  sigh  of  his  com- 
fortable dining-room  at  home. 


He  learned  from  the  woman  that  Mr.  WU- 
Uam  Moore's  body  had  not  been  recovered. 
The  ftmeral  of  Mrs.  Moore  would  take  place 
in  the  morning.  The  physician,  Dr.  Hayes, 
by  name,  who  had  attended  her,  had. sailed 
for  California,  the  day  after  her  death,  in 
accordance  with  previous  plans.  Mr.  Moore 
regretted  this,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  .have  conversed  with  him  about  his 
sister-in-law's  last  moments.  Mrs.  Jarvls, 
Indeed,  was  very  ready  to  supply  all  partic- 
ulars, but,  for  some  reason,  Mr.  Moore  did 
not  f^el  at  ease  while  talking  to  her.  He 
took  an  Instinctive  dislike  to  the  woman, 
but  the  only  reason  he  could  give  himself 
was,  *'  I  don't  like  her  looks." 

'*  Mr.  Graham  called  here  yesterday,"  said 
Mrs.  Jarvls,  <<and  seemed  a  deal  shocked 
when  I  told  him  Mrs.  Moore  had  died  of 
grief." 

**  Mr.  James  Graham?  Yes,  I  know  him, 
—  a  fine  man.  Didn't  poor  Ellen  recover 
consciousness  before  she  died?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  she  didn't  know  a  thing." 

**  Sad,  sad,  sad !"  mused  Mr.  Moore,  pacing 
the  parlor.  "What  do  you  intend  to  do, 
Mrs.  Jarvls?"  he  asked,  abruptly,  after  a 
pause. 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  have  some  friends  in  the  city, 
which  I  shall  stop  with  for  the  present. 
But  I  want  to  get  another  place.  Couldnt 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  character, 
sir?" 

Mr.  Moore,  prepossessed  against  her  as 
he  was,  hesitated;  but  the  reflection  that  she 
had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  brother 
for  so  long  a  time  decided  him  to  grant 
this  request. 

"Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Franchot,  sir?" 
asked  Mrs.  Jarvls. 

"M.  Auguste  Franchot,  a  Frenchman? 
Yes,  veiy  well ;  but  he's  not  In  this  country." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he  is.  He  called  here  last 
evening,  and  is  coming  to  the  ftmeral." 

"Ah!  Well,  I  can  recommend  you  to 
him,  if  he  wants  a  house-keeper." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  William  Moore  was 
committed  to  the  grave,  her  brother-in*law 
and  his  wife  the  only  mourners.  The  ftmeral 
was  very  quiet;  the  Moores*  acquaintance 
had  not  been  large.  Two  days  after,  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Moore  was  ready  to  return  home. 
He  ft)und  no  difficulty  in  quickly  arranging 
his  brother's  affairs.  The  lease  of  the  house 
had  Just  expired.  Scarcely  anything  of  the 
small  property  Mr.  William  Moore  left;,  re- 
mained when  every  debt  had  been  liqui- 
dated.    Thus    was    this  small  household 

utterly  extinguished.    The  place  that  ones 
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knew  them,  knew  them  no  more,  and  Moore 
was  soon  forgotten. 

Forgoti/en  by  all  save  his  brother.  That 
tender-hearted  man  was  deeplj  thongh  si- 
lently affected.  On  the  Journey  back  to 
Springfield  his  wife's  effcrts  to  cheer  him 
were  almost  nugatory.  A  wish  that  had 
sprung  up  in  her  breast  before,  became 
stronger  than  ever.  She  greatly  desired  to 
adopt  as  her  own  the  little  castaway  they 
had  encountered. 

"  Ton  must  do  It  for  your  own  sake,**  she 
Qtged  her  husband.  "  The  little  thing  will 
drive  away  your  grief.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  sad  when  there  is  a  baby  near.*' 

*'  But  quite  possible  to  be  annoyed  some- 
times/' said  Mr.  Moore,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  we'll  see  her  when 
we  get  to  Springfield,  and  perhaps  I  may  fsill 
in  love  with  her,  too." 

It  is  probable  that  he  did,  for  Mrs.  Moore 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  consent 
to  the  adoption.  It  was  much  more  difficult 
to  Induce  the  brakeman's  wife  to  give  the 
inflant  up ;  in  fact,  they  had  to  compound 
matters,  and  take  the  woman  to  Boston  with 
them  as  the  child's  nurse,  —  the  natural 
objections  of  the  brakeman  himself  to  this 
arrangement  being  finally  overridden. 

"  She  is  henceforth  my  own  daughter," 
cried  Mrs.  Moore,  and  it  was  so  indeed. 
All  a  mother's  IneflTable  tenderness  was  ever 
after  freely  poured  out  upon  this  child.  Mrs. 
Moore  quickly  grew  to  love  her  with  an  af- 
fection scarcely  inferior  to  that  she  felt  for 
her  own  son. 

A  conclave  of  the  family  was  held  to 
select  a  name  for  the  little  stranger. 

*^  I  know  what  name  you  want,"  said  Mr. 
Moore,  looking  tenderly  at  his  wife. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  dead  sister,"  said  she, 
in  tears.  <<  This  sweet  little  thing  shall  be 
Ethel  Moore." 

And  it  was  so  settled,  nem  can* 


CHAPTEB  ra. 

A  W0HA17  OF  THX  WOBLD. 

Mb.  WTCKOFys  will  was  duly  proved, 
and  Mr.  Graham  came  into  possession  of 
the  entire  estate.  His  first  act  was  to  ad- 
vertise the  Hall  for  sale.  The  servants  had 
now  all  left,  and  the  house  was  shut  up  and 
deserted.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pur- 
chaser in  the  person  of  a  Monsieur  Auguste 
Fianchot,—  a  Jolly  old  Frenchman,  who  had 


acquired  an  immense  fortune  during  fc'^'tnty* 
two  years  of  an  assiduous  business-life  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and, 
although  it  was  whispered  that  the  elderly 
but  accomplished  MlssVilliers,  who  bloomed 
a  perennial  belle  in  West  Indian  society,  had 
laid  a  vigorous  siege  to  the  French  mllllox » 
naire's  heart,  and  had,  in  fact,  made  him  a 
direct  oflfer  of  her  hand,  he  had  as  yet 
escaped  the  "  hymeneal  noose."  He  bought 
Wyckoff  Hall  for  the  rather  curious  reason 
that  Mr.  William  Moore  had  there  met  his 
death.  He  expressed  the  greatest  afiectioc 
for  the  unfortunate  Moore,  and  the  utmost 
grief  at  his  untimely  fate ;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  this  sentiment  was  the  singular  one 
that  Mr.  Moore  had  won  the  love  of,  and 
married.  Miss  Ellen  Somers,  a  young  lady 
whom  Franchot,  when  a  comparatively 
young  man,  and  resident  in  New  York,  had 
madly  loved  and  wooed.  The  fair  Miss 
Somers  had  preferred  young  William  Moore, 
a  handsome  young  collegian,  who  had  car- 
ried her  maiden  heart  by  storm,  to  the  ele- 
gant and  vivacious  Frenchman.  Young 
Franchot,  In  the  vehemence  of  his  Gallic 
nature,  had  given  himself  up  to  despair,  on 
his  rejection,  and  attempted  suicide.  For- 
tunately, he  overdosed  himself,  and  on 
recovering  saw  the  rashness  of  this  step, 
and  retrained  ftom  further  attempts.  He 
had,  however,  torn  himself  away  ttom  New 
York  and  gone  a  voluntary  exile  to  Jamaica. 
He  had  now,  yielding  to  the  urgent  solicita- 
tions of  bis  physicians,  retired  Arom  busi- 
ness and  come  to  the  United  States  to  ei^oy 
his  wealth.  He  arrived  In  New  York  the 
day  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Moore.  He 
called  at  Moore's  house,  not  knowing  of  the 
recent  sad  events.  When  Mrs.  Jarvis,  In 
her  rough,  uufeellng  way,  had  Introduced 
herself  and  told  him  all,  tlie  sorrow  of  the 
poor  Frenchman  was  really  pathetic. 

"  Mon  Dieu  t  Mon  Dieu  !  "  he  cried.  "  La 
belle  dame  1    La  belle  dame  !  " 

He  threw  himself,  to  Mrs.  Jarvis'  pro- 
found astonishment,  on  a  sofa,  b!irled  his 
head  in  the  cushions,  and  cried  like  a  child. 
Mrs.  Jarvis  was  beginning  to  think  he  was 
some  lunatic  astray,  when  he  recollected  her 
presence  and  rose  with  his  native  politeness. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  madame.  My  heart  has 
the  great  grief,  the  sadness,  —  ray  beantiftd 
ft-iend  Is  dead.  Auguste  Franchot,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  himself,  "your  life  Is  a 
useless  thing,  —  you  have  lived  to  no  avaU. 
Ah !  Madame  Jarvlssc,  my  heart  Is  broke." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  Inquired  whether  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  were  relatives  of  ^WqqJp 
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**  Ah  I  no,  so ;  not  relatlyes,  bat  dearest 
friends.  I  loved  them  both  like  brothers/* 
8&id  the  Frenchman.  '<I  wonld  have  made 
them  rich/'  he  added. 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Jarvis  became  all 
Interest  and  attention. 

*'  Tes,"  he  continued,  in  a  monmfUl  voice ; 
•*my  money  is  all — what  you  call  it?  — 
droze  5  "  by  which  Bfrs.  Jarvls  supposed  he 
meant  dross. 

"But  they  have  a  child!"  he  suddenly 
exclaimed.  ''  Ah,  they  have  a  child  I  I  will 
leave  the  son  of  such  adorable  parents  all 
my  money." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  was  about  to  speak,  but 
checked  herself.  A  sadden  thought  flashed 
upon  her;  she  determined  not  to  correct 
the  Frenchman  in  the  error  he  was  under. 
**Bon  soir,  waflame,"  he  continued.  "  I 
shall  weep  all  the  night,"  and,  bowing,  he 
hastily  retired. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  sat  looking  at  the  fire  long 
after  her  visitor  had  departed.    She  seemed 
sunk  in  profound  reverie.    To  assist  her 
meditations  she  had  recourse  to  her  bottle 
of  ^n.    For  several  hours  she  sat,  sipping 
her  potation  and  pondering  over  the  fire. 
She  appeared  at  length  to  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion ;  for  a  smile,  not  pleasant 
to  see,  lit  up  her  wrinkled  fiice.    She  rose 
and  drained  her  glass,  exclaiming,  <<  It  shall 
be  done,  or  my  name's  not  Maggy  Jarvis." 
Mr.  Franchot   purchased  Wyckoff  Hall 
soon  after  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Jarvis. 
He  bought  the  place  without  seeing  it,  for 
the  reason,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  had 
seen  the  last  of  William  Moore.    On  visit- 
ing it,  the  Frenchman  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  house  and  grounds,  and  delighted 
with  his  bargain.    He  pronounced  the  view 
from  the  front  piazza,  "  magnifique"    The 
fiimiture  and  books  had  been  sold  with  the 
house,  and  everything  was  soon  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  possession.    M.  Fran- 
chot took  up  his  abode  there  with  a  numer- 
ous retinae  of  servants.    The  house  was 
certainly  large  for  a  single  occupant,  and  its 
owner  determined  to  fill  it  with  company. 
He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  several 
old  friends  in  New  York,  and  sent  pressing 
invitations  for  whole  families  to  visit  him. 
Many,  whom  he  had  known  in  Jamaica,  he 
encountered  in  New  York,  and  pressed  into 
the  service.    Soon  the  halls  and  rooms  of 
Wyckoff  Hall  (which  name  M.  Franchot 
retaiaed,  probably  for  the  reason  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  it)  were  soon  echoing 
With  the  unwonted  sound  of  girlish  laugh- 
ter, aad  the  broad  staircase  was  swept  by 
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satin  robes.  The  stately  drawing-room 
was  thrown  open,  aad  Jollity  and  mirth 
reigned  in  the  quaint  old  house  by  the  river 
bank. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  James  Graham  was  "a 
very  superior  woman."  She  was  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  intellect,  was 
large  and  stately,  and  might  in  yoangei 
days  have  been  deemed  beautiful.  A  cer- 
tain haughtiness  in  her  mien  repelled  famil- 
iarity. She  was  a  woman  more  feared  than 
loved.  Her  husband  stood  in  secret  awe  of 
her,  although  he  did  not  own  it  even  to 
himself.  The  truth  was,  she  ruled  him  as 
completely  as  ever  master  his  slave,  but 
with  a  dominion  so  insensible  that  he  never 
felt  the  slightest  pressure  of  her  control. 
When  Mr.  Graham  was  a  young  man,  Junior 
partner  In  a  wealthy  firm  (the  same  In 
which  Mr.  Wyckoff  had  been  principal,  and 
William  Moore  clerk),  and  possessed  of 
brilliant  business  talents,  Helen  Vincent 
determined  that  he  should  be  lier  husband. 
She  flGLSclnated  him  by  her  beauty  and  the 
brlUlancy  of  her  conversation.  Observing 
this,  she  had  suddenly  become  cool  and 
reserved,  thus  inflaming  his  passion.  In  a 
word,  she  succeeded,  in  a  marvellously 
short  time,  In  bringing  young  Graham  to 
her  feet.  She  had  made  him  an  excellent 
wife,  and  their  union  had  been  happy 
enough.  Mrs.  Graham  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  her  husband's 
affairs,  and  If  a  woman's  tact  and  skill  could 
pull  him  through  his  dlfllcultJes,  he  was 
safe.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and 
the  thought  of  descending  from  her  present 
position  of  wealth  and  influence  was  unen- 
durable. She  had  carried,  then,  through 
the  last  few  months  a  sickening  anxiety 
beneath  her  smooth  white  brow.  But  no 
lady  had  been  more  brilliantly  attired  In  the 
thronged  saloons  of  fleishlon,  none  had  been 
a  more  constant  attendant,  and  none  had 
charmed  her  hearers  more  by  the  liveliness 
of  graceful  wit.  To  such  a  person  the  ac- 
quisition of  Mr.  Wyckoff's  large  fortune 
was,  It  is  needless  to  say,  an  event  of 
exquisite  delight.  Her  Joy  at  the  reception 
of  Mr.  Graham's  letter,  acquainting  her  with 
the  facts  already  related,  was  intense. 
Such  a  combination  of  fortunate  events,  — 
for  such  she  termed  them, — the  death  of 
Wyckoff  and  the  drowaing  of  Moore,  was, 
she  declared,  unparalleled. 

In  spite  of  the  exultant  tone  of  her  hus 
baud's  letter,  Mrs.  Graham  fancied  that  she 
detected  an  air  of  reserve.    *'  Is  he  deceiv- 
ing me,"  she  thought, ''  in  the  extent  of  the 
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property?  Absurd  man!  I  could  easily  find 
oat."  She  wrote,  urging  him  to  hasten 
home. 

"  That  odious,  silly  Mrs.  Fairfax  will  now 
perceive  whether  her  kind  conjectures  as  to 
our  impending  ruin  are  correct,"  thought 
she,  in  triumph.  She  took  pains  to  call 
upon  that  lady  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, inform  her  that  she  was  about  to 
completely  refurnish  her  residence,  and 
solicit  her  company  and  Judgment  in  the 
selection  of  velvet  carpets  for  the  drawing- 
rooms.  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  fain  to  comply, 
with  rage  in  her  soul,  taking  with  her  her 
daughter  Jessie,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  six. 

Mrs.  Graham  stopped  at  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent Jewelry  establishments  that  enrich 
Broadway,  and  selected  a  very  costly  dia- 
mond bracelet.  Mrs.  FairAix  looked  on  in 
wonderment. 

"  Mr.  Fairfex,"  she  thought,  "  must  really 
be  mistaken  about  Mr.  Graham's  difBculties. 
/  believe  he's  been  making  money." 

Mrs.  Graham's  taste  was  extremely  flis- 
tidious  In  the  matter  of  carpets.  Several 
that  Mrs.  Fairfax,  who  indulged,  after  the 
manner  of  her  sex,  in  hyperbole,  pro- 
nounced *'  the  loveliest  things  she  had  ever 
seen  in  her  life,"  were  immediately  rejected 
by  her  Ariend. 

"Oh,  do  look  at  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham 1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fairfax ;  **  is  not  this 
pattern  perfectly  enchanting?  and  the  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  is  most  exquisite ! "  Mrs. 
Graham  inquired  the  price  of  this  incompar- 
able carpet,  and,  when  told,  loftily  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  purchasing  a  much 
more  expensive  article.  A  gorgeous  tapes- 
try affair  was  at  length  settled  upon,  and 
Mrs.  Fairfluc  exhausted  her  most  expressive 
acUectives  in  its  praise. 

**  Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Widgeon's  ball, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Fairfax?"  sweetly  Inquired 
Mi's.  Graham,  who  was  perfectly  aware  that 
Mrs.  F.  had  not  the  honor  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  exclusive  leader  of  ftishion. 

"No,  I  believe  not,"  said  Mrs.  Falrftx, 
cfaeerfhlly. 

«*  I  heard  you  say,  ma,  you  hadn't  got  an 
invitation,"  observed  Miss  Jessie,  with  a 
pretty  lisp.  Miss  Jessie  was  one  of  the 
**enfant8tenible8.'* 

The  ladies  parted  in  Broadway  with 
smiles  and  nods.  To  see  Mrs.  Graham  and 
Mrs.  Fairftix  part,  one  would  think  it  a  sev- 
erance of  two  dear  sisters.  No  one  could 
have  perceived  Mrs.  Graham's  triumph,  nor 
the  mortification  Mrs.  Fairfiix  felt. 
Sweet  woman  I  all  that  poets  have  sung 


in  your  praise  is  but  an  incomplete  ex- 
pression of  the  truth.  FaithAil,  true, 
heroic,  with  more  fortitude  than  man  and 
less  selfishness,  you  are  the  very  poetry  of 
life, -^  a  golden  vein  running  through,  and 
giving  value  to,  the  common  clay  of  hu 
manity.  But  you  have  traits  that  your 
inferior,  man,  disdains.  There  is  a  sweet 
vindictiveness  and  honeyed  malignity  In  youi 
nature,  that  would  kill  with  a  caress,  and 
which  renders  you  a  soft  assassin  and 
gentle  murderess.  Mrs.  Graham  launched 
the  most  deadly  missives  at  her  foe  (whom 
she  had  that  moment  sweetly  kissed)  with 
a  radiant  smUe,  and  in  her  lowest,  gentlest* 
and  most  melodious  accents. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VmOBNT  OBAHAM. 

The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham 
was  a  son  named  Vincent  — his  mother's 
maiden  name.  He  was,  at  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived — seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wyckoff— about  flf* 
teen  years  old,  and  gave  promise  of  being  a 
noble  young  fellow.  He  was  tall  for  his  age, 
symmetrically  shaped,  with  wavy  chest- 
nut hair,  and  with  the  small,  firm,  finely- 
shaped  hand,  the  type  of  strength.  HLs 
eyes  were  exceedingly  beautlAil,  being  of 
the  peculiar  steel-gray  hue,  that  deepened 
with  excitement  into  black,  or,  lit  up  with 
pleasure,  became  radiant  blue.  A  chief  pe- 
culiarity of  his  was  a  courage  of  the  rarest 
order,  that  enabled  him  to  endure  with  calm 
nerve  prolonged  moments  of  horror.  In 
short,  nothing,  apparently,  could  daunt  this 
lad,  and  his  modesty  was  as  great  as  his 
valor.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  had 
lately  occurred.  In  the  dead  of  night,  young 
Vincent,  who  slept  in  a  small  "hall  bed- 
room "  in  the  second  story  of  the  fh>nt  of 
the  house,  had  suddenly  found  himself^ 
without  knowing  why,  thoroughly  awake 
and  sitting  up  in  bed.  He  could  plainly 
hear  some  one  slowly  and  cautiously  ascend- 
ing the  stairs.  He  knew  at  once,  ft'om 
the  stealthy  step,  that  it  must  be  a  burglar. 
There  was  no  one  In  the  house  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Graham  and  the  servants,  and  thegr 
were  all  in  a  remote  part  of  it.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  alarm  the  household  by  hia 
outcries,  nor  could  any  one  have  heard  Um. 
He  slipped  quietly  out  of  bed,  and  onlckbr 
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threw  on  his  clothes  —  so  expeditiously,  in 
lhct»  that  he  was  sofflcientljr  dressed  before 
the  robber  had  reached  the  top  of  the  long 
flight.  He  then  sat  qnietly  down  to  deter- 
3ilne  the  best  coarse  to  pursue.  A  large 
reTolyer,  of  the  Colt  patent,  —  presented 
him  by  a  fond  uncle,  who  was  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  guns  and  other  warlike  parapher- 
nalia,— he  had,  in  boyish  pride,  hung  loaded, 
nightly,  above  his  head;  to  his  mother*s 
Intense  alarm.  Yincent  smiled  qneerlyas 
he  took  this  murderous  implement  down 
and  carefully  examined  the  position  of  its 
chamber  and  the  state  of  the  caps. 

*'  Mother  will  now  see,**  he  muttered, 
'*  whether  this  is  a  dangerous  toy  or  not. 
The  gentleman  in  the  hall,  also,'*  he  added, 
with  a  chn(±le. 

He  now  carefhlly  opened  his  door  and 
cantiously  peered  into  the  dimly  lighted 
hall.  The  robber,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
large,  black-bearded  man  in  an  immense 
OTerooat,  although  it  was  a  sweltering  Au- 
gust night,  was  proceeding  slowly  down 
the  hall  with  his  back  to  Yincent,  and  trying 
the  knob  of  each  door  he  passed.  Yincent 
saw  that  he  had  already  rifled  the  plate- 
room  ;  for  he  could  perceive  silver  spoons 
and  forks  sticking  i^om  his  upper  side- 
pockets,  while  the  lower  ones  were  bulged 
out  by  bulkier  articles. 

"  A  nice  little  booty.  You've  done  well, 
my  man,"  muttered  Yincent.  *'He  can't 
get  into  any  of  those  rooms,**  he  continued. 
And  so  it  seemed,  for  the  fellow, grinding  his 
teeth  at  finding  each  door  locked,  seemed 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  depart.  As  he 
turned,  Yincent  darted  back  into  his  room. 
In  a  moment  he  heard  the  burglar  slowly 
descending  the  stairs. 

"Kow's  my  chance,"  said  the  boy  in  a 
low  tone,  and  he  ran  noiselessly  but  quickly 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  robber  had 
jiearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  flight. 

"Hollo  I  down  ther^;  a  word  before  you 
go,"  cried  Yincent,  in  a  rather  low  but  per- 
fectly clear  voice,  and  at  the  same  time 
cocking  his  revolver. 

The  ruflian  turned  hastily  with  a  start, 
an]  looked  up.  He  saw  a  slim,  young  lad 
of  fifteen  standing  in  a  gracelUl  and  erect 
attitude  on  the  stair-landing,  and  with  a 
slight  and  scomfbl  smile  upon  his  lip. 

On  seeing  this  weak  antagonist,  the  rob- 
ber sprang  forward  as  if  to  rush  at  him. 

''  Stay  where  you  are,  my  good  friend,  or 
I  fire,"  said  Yincent,  in  exactly  the  same 
totto  he  had  first  used,  and  presenting  his 
CoU's  gleaming  moszle. 


The  robber  instantly  paused  and  recoiled 
a  step. 

><  Don't  fire,  you  infernal  Uttle  whelp  I  ** 
he  roared. 

'*You  are  by  no  means  complimentary^ 
my  good  sir,  but  I  won't  fire  if  you  keep 
quiet;  but  if  you  try  to  get  away,  1*11  pink 
you  as  I  would  a  cat." 

*<  Put  down  your  pistol,"  said  the  man» 
"  and  I  won*t  toudi  you.  I'm  going  right 
out." 

"Oh I  are  you ? "  said  Yincent.  "  Well, 
you  won't  go  without  a  hole  in  that  over- 
coat of  yours;  so,  if  you  value  the  garment, 
I  advise  you  to  stay  where  you  are." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  my  gay 
young  bantam?" 

"Oh  I  I  am  very  comfortable.  I  intend 
to  stay  where  I  am,"  returned  Yincent, 
seating  himself  on  the  stairs,  but  carefully 
keeping  his  pistol  pointing  at  the  stranger, 
and  his  thumb  upon  the  cock. 

"  Are  you  going  to  keep  that  pistol  of 
yours  pointing  at  me?  " 

"Oh!  certainly,  I  believe  so,"  answered 
Yincent,  cheerfhlly. 

"  Curse  you  I  '*  muttered  the  man,  who  be- 
gan to  realize  that  his  young  antagonist  had 
the  entire  advantage  of  position. 

"  What  a  blasted,  Infernal  fool  I  was  not 
to  bring  my  revolver  1 " 

"Now  don't  get  angry,"  said  the  boy, 
tauntingly;  "you  will  get  yourself  heated; 
the  night  is  warm." 

The  baffled  burglar  read  determination  in 
the  boy's  gleaming  eyes.  He  noted  the 
steadiness  of  the  young  fellow's  hand. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  can  fHghten  the  lad, 
but  I'll  try  it  on." 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  my  boy,"  said 
the  man ;  "  but  if  you  don't  put  that  thing 
down,  I'll  call  in  my  pals,  and  I  won't  an- 
swer what  they'll  do  to  you.  I  have  two 
men  with  me;  they're  overhauling  the 
library  now." 

Yincent  was  not  to  be  frightened  at  this 
Ue. 

"  Introduce  the  gentlemen,"  said  he.  "  I 
should  like  to  make  their  acquaintance.  I 
have  six  barrels  in  this  revolver,  ^two  for 
each  of  you." 

The  ruffian  tried  the  coaxing  dodge. 

"You're  a  game  young  un,  I  must  sa>. 
Come,  now,  my  good  fellow,  let  me  off  this 
time.  I  will  take  everything  out  of  my 
pockets,  and  go  quietly  out.  You  won't  get 
a  man  into  trouble  now,  will  yon?  Yon 
have  saved  your  tether's  traps.  Come. 
now,  let  me  off— "  o 
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**  O  my  dear  sir,"  said  Vincent,  "  I  really 
can't  part  with  you  just  now.  I  find  your 
Bociety  so  agreeable  that  I  must  Insist  on 
detaining  you  for  some  time.  Beally,  you 
look  so  amiable,  Just  at  this  moment,  that 
I  find  great  pleasure  In  contemplating  your 
face." 

"Are  you  going  to  keep  me  here  all  night, 
you  young  scamp  ?  " 

"Now,  my  good  sir,"  cried  Vincent,  in 
the  mildest  tone  of  his  melodious  voice, 
"do,  I  pray,  be  more  select  In  your  ex- 
pressions, if  you  expect  me  to  converse 
with  you.  Do  I  Intend  to  keep  you  here 
all  night?  Why,  I  wouldn't  turn  you  out 
of  doors  at  this  hour." 

"  But  you'll  let  me  go  before  light,  now, 
won't  you,  sir?"  said  the  man,  who  grew 
respectflil. 

"I  don't  think  I  can;  I  have  an  Idea  my 
father  would  like  to  see  you  In  the  morn- 
ing." 

The  rage  of  the  burglar  at  this  knew  no 
bounds.  He  made  a  movement  as  If  to 
rush  at  Vincent ;  but  the  six-mouthed  pistol 
pointed  pitilessly  at  him,  and  he  recoiled. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  pop-gun  of  yours  Is 
loaded." 

Vincent  smiled. 

"You  seem  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance ft'om  an  unloaded  weapon,"  said  he, 
sneerlngly.  "  I  advise  you  to  He  down  and 
take  a  nap,"  he  continued.  "  It  is  an  hour 
or  two  to  daylight." 

This  remark  put  an  idea  into  the  wily 
burglar's  mind ;  he  lay  down  and  rested  his 
sbaggy  head  on  the  step  above,  and  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet.  In  a  few  moments 
his  regular  and  loud  breathing  betokened 
Bleep. 

"  He  dont  catch  me  by  that  game,"  said 
Vincent  to  himself;  "he  Is  feigning  sleep, 
thinking  that  I  shall  get  fatigued  and  really 
doze.  It's  no  go,  old  fellow;  I  don't  take 
my  eye  oflT  you  till  morning." 

And  he  did  not.  Quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing Mr.  Graham  came  out.  He  did  not 
Bleep  well  now,  and  was  an  early  riser.  He 
was  amazed  to  see  Vincent,  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  sitting  on  the  stairs. 

"Pray  what  are  you  doing,  my  son?" 
cried  he. 

"  Merely  mounting  guard  over  that  ugly 
dog  below,  sir,"  said  Vincent. 

The  "ugly  dog"  sullenly  surrendered 
himself,  and  was  given  up  to  Justice.  Mr. 
Graham  was  immensely  pleased  at  his  boy's 
prowess,  and  told  the  story  with  great 
delight  to  all  his  friends. 


Young  Vincent  had  gone  for  several  years 
to  a  "  classical  French  and  English  school 
for  boys"  In  the  city.  He  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  there,  rising  steadily,  step 
by  step,  tin  he  became  the  acknowledge  u 
leader  of  the  school.  Its  faith  In  Vincent 
Graham  was  really  sublime.  Was  there 
ever  a  boy  who  could  scan  and  construe 
like  him?  Had  he  not  been  right  and  the 
teacher  wrong,  in  that  memorable  dispute 
about  the  derivation  of  a  Greek  word, 
which  the  boys,  aghast  at  Vincent's  hardi- 
hood, had  listened  to  with  wonder  and 
admiration  ?  "  Vincent  Graham  is  a  trump," 
pronounced  little  Ed.  Temple ;  and  the  unan-  • 
Imous  voice  of  the  school  approved  the 
verdict. 

But  about  seven  months  after  his  adven- 
ture with  the  burglar,  Vincent  had  begged 
his  father  to  allow  him  to  go  away  to  board- 
ing-school. Mr.  Graham  had  willingly 
agreed  to  this.  There  was  something  In 
the  clear,  earnest  looks  of  Vincent's  eyes 
that  the  guilty  man  could  not  endure.  So 
Vincent,  with  youthfhl  delight,  had  been 
sent  away  to  "  Parnassus  Hall,"  which  waf 
the  classical  name  of  Dr.  Euripides  Brown'9 
large  boarding-school  for  boys,  "  situated," 
according  to  the  circular  of  the  school,  "  In 
the  midst  of  a  dellghtftil  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  In  the  most  salubrious  clime, 
where  a  limited  number  of  young  gentlemen 
may  find  all  the  comforts  of  home,  super- 
added to  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  classics  and  the 
ordinary  English  branches."  This  paper 
went  on  to  say  that  It  was  "  the  aim  of  the 
principal,  ably  aided  by  a  corps  of  accom- 
plished scholars,  to  prepare  his  pupils  for 
entrance  Into  any  of  our  seats  of  learning, 
or  to  fit  them  for  the  counting-room  of  the 
merchant.  But  while  their  minds  are 
trained,  and  the  seeds  of  learning  liberally 
sown,  due  regard  Is  had,  by  Dr.  Euripides 
Brown,  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture 
of  the  youths  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  system  that  ho  has  for  many  years  suc- 
cessAiily  pursued  Is  one  of  truly  parental 
discipline.  He  looks  upon  his  scholars  as 
children  of  his  own,  and  does  not  forget 
that  he  stands  '  in  loco  parentis,' " 

The  school  was  situated  In  the  beautlAil 

village  of  H ,  in  Massachusetts.    The 

building  was  a  great,  straggling,  red  brick 
mansion,  originally  erected  for  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum ;  and  a  more  dreary  exterior, 
perhaps,  no  structure  ever  presented.  A 
bare  square  of  ground,  without  a  blade  of 
herbage,  and  Sodden  hard  by  the  boys  in 
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their  sports,  surrounded  the  house,  Itself  I 
bounded  by  an  ugly  high  board  fence,  flrom 
^hlcli  the  rain  had  long  since  washed  away 
all  signs  of  paint.  The  lower  floor  of  the 
school-house,  or  Parnassus  Hall,  was  de- 
voted to  the  recitation-rooms  and  the  din- 
ing-room. Upstairs  were  long,  wide  dormi- 
tories, capable  of  accommodating  some 
forty  or  fifty  boys.  The  principal,  his  daugh- 
ter, —  of  whom  more  presently,  —  and  the 
assistant  teachers,  had  apartments  in  a 
wing  of  the  building,  as  had  also  the  ser- 
vants. The  staircases  and  halls,  dormito- 
ries, recitation  and  dining  rooms,  were  all 
uncaipeted.  Rendered  cheerless  by  this 
circumstance,  they  were  made  stlL  more  so 
by  their  great  size  and  half-fUmished  ap- 
pearance, with  bare,  whitewashed,  and  dis- 
colored walls.  "  The  comforts  of  home  " 
were  certainly  not  apparent  on  entering  the 
precincts  of  Parnassus  Hall. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  of  about  sixty-two 
years  of  age^  over  six  feet  in  height,  and 
large  in  proportion.  His  features  were 
large  and  coarse,  with  the  exception  of  his 
eyes,  which  were  small  and  twinkling.  His 
fyce  had  a  shrewd  and  good-humored  ex- 
pression, and  his  deep  guffaw  rang  through 
the  capacious  rooms  of  his  school  like  a 
bassoon.  There  was  a  large  mixture  of 
drollery  in  his  composition,  but,  rather  curi- 
ously, he  was  always  Amniest  when  angry. 
In  &ct,  the  boys  quaked  when  he  began  to 
Joke,  well  knowing  that  something  had 
aroused  his  ire.  Perhaps  no  teacher  ever 
had  a  more  thorough  control  over  his  pupils 
than  Dr.  Euripides  Brown.  His  immense 
physical  proportions  inspired  awe,  and  the 
Impartiality  and  seyerlty  of  his  punish- 
ments secured  discipline  and  enforced  re- 
spect. He  was  without  the  vice  of  many 
masters, — he  made  no  favorites, — but  every 
boy  stood  or  fell  on  his  own  merits.  The 
boys  knew  him  as  a  Just  and  determined 
man,  and  gave  him  the  involuntary  tribute 
of  their  respect.  Paradoxically  speaking, 
his  "right  hand  man*'  was  his  daughter, 
Miss  Antigone  Brown,  an  unmarried  lady 
of  about  forty,  the  possessor  of  a  capricious 
and  violent  temper.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  had  been 
soiared  by  a  love-disappointment.  Such 
was  really  the  case.  When  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  she  had  been  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  store- 
keeper in  the  village,  —  a  laige,  coarse- 
looking  fellow.  He  had  heroically  courted 
Miss  Antigone,  and  won  from  her  an  avowal 
of  hor  love.    We  say  heroically,  for  he  bad 


encountered  obstacles  that  Leander  would 
have  shrunk  from.  He  was  forced  to  meet 
the  sarcasms,  witticisms,  and  mimicry  of 
all  the  boys  of  Parnassus  Hall,  to  whom  the 
courtship  was  ludicrous,  for  they  had  not 
the  highest  opinion  of  Miss  Antigone's 
charms.  As  for  Richai'd  Hoyt,  the  boys,* 
with  the  instinctive  insight  into  character 
peculiar  to  youth,  thoroughly  despised  him 
as  a  selfish,  hard-hearted  cheat.  In  spite 
of  these  anomalous  obstacles,  the  love  aflTalr 
had  progressed,  and  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding been  appointed.  The  perfidious  Hoyt 
spent  the  evening  before  the  momentous 
day  with  Miss  Brown,  and  departed  breath- 
ing vows  of  love.  The  next  morning  Par- 
nassus Hall  was  thrown  into  consternation 
by  the  news  that  Hoyt  hod  run  off  with  a 
young  Irish  girl  employed  in  a  milliner's 
shop  Cwith  whom  he  had  had  a  secret 
understanding  all  the  time),  married  her  in 
a  neighboring  town,  and  was  then  on  his 
way  to  parts  unknown.  From  that  time 
Miss  Antigone  had  devoted  herself  with 
great  energy  to  her  duties,  working  like 
a  slavet  from  morning  till  night.  But  the 
entire  amiability  of  her  character  had  dis- 
appeared, and  she  was  fiist  becoming  a 
shrew. 

At  this  school,  then,  on  a  breezy  April 
day,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
spring  term,  young  Vincent  Graham  ar- 
rived. His  coming  was  unheralded,  but  it 
became  a  momentous  era  to  the  school. 
Young  Graham  was  destined  to  cause  great 
sensation  in  Parnassus  Hall  before  many 
hours  elapsed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SKILL    V8,  STBENOTH. 

The  doctor  received  Vincent  kindly,  asked 
him  multiihrious  questions,  and  seemed 
pleased  with  his  replies.  He  then  took  him 
in  to  supper. 

It  was  rather  an  embarrassing  thing  for 
Vincent  to  encounter  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  or 
so,  keenly  gazing  at  him  as  he  entered  the 
long  dining-room,  but  he  walked  In  erect  at 
the  doctor's  side. 

<«  Vincent  Graham,  young  gentlemen,** 
said  the  doctor,  by  way  of  introduction. 

Vincent  bowed  graceftdly.  Some  of  the 
boys  nodded.  Polite  manners  are  rarely 
learned  at  boarding-schooL 

'' A  Miss-Nanpy  looking  chap,"  said  young 
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''  I  dona  think  so  at  all,"  said  Tom  Baxter, 
with  th(9  air  of  a  connoisseur,  Tom  was  the 
**  cock  of  the  schoo!,"  and  a  great  atsapping 
yonth.  '<I  know  he's  plncky,  flrom  his 
month,"  he  added. 

Vincent's  appearance  made  a  fkvarable 
impression.  The  doctor  assigned  him  a 
teat  near  himself,  and  a  good-natnred,  mild- 
looking  boy  made  room  for  him  with  a 
tmlle. 

**  My  name's  Jenkins,"  said  he,  <<  but  the 
boys  call  me  Jenks.    How  old  are  you?  ** 

"Fifteen." 

<*  Have  yon  got  any  brothers  ?  " 

"No." 

"Any  sisters?" 

"No." 

"  Where  do  yon  live  ?  " 

"New  York." 

"  Are  you  a  classp  or  merkyf  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  are  yon  going  to  take  a  dassical 
or  commercial  course?  " 

"Both." 

"What!  why  yon  aint  obliged  to  take 
but  one." 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  prefer  to  take  both." 

"What  a  chap!  Did  your  fbther  send 
you  here?" 

"  No,  I  came  of  my  own  accord." 

"You  dontmean  sol"  cried  Jenkins,  in 
the  utmost  astonishment. 

"Why,  certainly;  what  is  there  strange 
in  that?" 

"Just  hear  him,  Robbins,"  said  Jenkins, 
to  his  next  neighbor;  "here's  this  Graham 
come  to  school  of  his  own  tree  win  I " 

Bobbins  who  was  a  great,  dull,  heavy- 
looking  fellow,  paused  a  moment  In  Us 
process  of  gormandizing,  and  cast  a  look 
of  stupid  amazement  at  Vincent.  Other 
boys,  who  had  heard  the  conversation, 
looked  at  Vincent  with  a  pitying  incredulity. 

"  That's  all  gammon,"  cried  Tom  Baxter, 
quite  loud  enough  for  Vincent  to  hear,  al- 
thcagh  he  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table ; 
"  don't  believe  such  stuff  as  that.  The  idea 
,of  a  fellow's  coming  to  school  for  tan  I " 

The  color  deepened  in  Vlncent^s  cheek. 
It  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  this  young 
Ibllow  to  receive  an  afflront  in  silence,  and, 
although  he  wanted  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  every  one,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
retort. 

"My  big  Mend,  where  did  you  learn 
Oianners?  I  don't  wonder  Arom  your  looks 
that  yon  can't  comprehend  a  fellow's  taking 
pleasure  in  study.  You're  not  quick  in 
comprehending  things  any  way,  are  yon?  " 


He  said  this  in  a  tone  of  mild  interrogii 
atory. 

The  amazement  of  Baxter  at  this  remait 
was  unbounded.  To  appreciate  his  feel- 
ings, it  must  be  remembered  that  he  VFas, 
and  had  been  for  many  months,  complete 
lord  of  the  school.  His  authority  over  the 
boys  was  no  less  than  that  of  Dr.  Euripides, 
and  he  exercised  it  mercilessly  and  rigor- 
ously. "  Big  Tom  "  as  he  was  called,  waa 
a  tyrant  and  a  bully,  but  nevertheless  brave. 
The  ascendency  he  acquired  over  his  school- 
fellows  by  dint  of  unlimited  thrashings  he 
had  greatly  increased  by  the  neat  manner 
in  which  he  had  "laid  out"  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  who  had  been  daily  wont  to  revile 
the  boys  as  he  passed  in  his  wagon.  Baxter 
had  pummelled  this  "  son  of  the  shambles  " 
into  a  most  docile  and  well-behaved  youth, 
and  ttom  that  moment  no  one  dared  to 
question  his  acts,  always  excepting  the 
doctor.  His  mandates  were  implicitly 
obeyed.  He  had  several  "fogs"  (for they 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  schools  of 
England) ,  and  them  he  'worked  like  slaves. 
Jenks  was  one.  Poor  Thomas,  an  assis- 
tant teacher  (a  consumptive  yomig  man 
with  a  weak  pair  of  blonde  side- whiskers), 
stood  in  the  greatest  awe  of  Tom  and  dared 
not  correct  his  mistakes  in  Latin,  which 
were  numerous.  Tom  was  a  thick-headed 
fellow,  and  had  been  in  the  school  for  six 
years  without  rising  to  the  highest  class, 
until,  at  length,  his  great  size  had  shamed 
the  doctor  into  admitting  him  to  that  grade, 
where  he  held  an  ignominious  position  at 
its  foot.  So  Tom  kept  an  iron  rule  in 
Parnassus  Hall,  and  was  most  thoroughly 
detested  and  feared. 

To  be  thus  braved  and  Jeered  at  by  a  new- 
comer, publicly  and  almost  under  the 
doctor's  nose,  was  too  much.  The  boys 
were  aghast  witii  horror.  Poor  little 
"  Jenks  "  was  terribly  flrightened. 

"  0  Lord  I  how  he'll  wollop  you,  Graham, 
after  supper  I "  said  he  to  his  new  fUend. 

Vincent  smiled. 

"  Hell  lick  me,  anyhow,"  said  poor  JenkB» 
sadly. 

"Hell  have  to  fight  me  first,"  said 
Vincent. 

Jenkins  looked  at  him  In  amazement. 

"What!  yon  fight  with  *big  Tom  I* 
Why,  he'd  murder  you  I " 

"Is  he  such  a  fighter?"  asked  Vincent, 
nonehalanUy. 

"Why,  dear  me.  I  should  rather  think 
he  was.    He  nearly  killed  Bill  Stokes  tiM 


butcher." 
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«« Perhaps  Bill  Stokes  didn't  know  liow  to 
fight,**  said  Vincent. 

'*I11  polish  yon  off,  see  if  I  don't,  yon 
tmpndent  brat,"  said  Tom,  across  the  table, 
to  Vincent. 

**  I  advise  yon  to  polish  yonr  manners,** 
said  Vincent,  sneeringly. 

«<0h,  don't  rile  him,  Graham,"  cried 
JeiUdas,  imploringly. 

Vincent  laughed.  ''Come,  eat  yonr 
sapper,  Jenkins,**  said  he,  "if  you've  no 
more  qoestions  to  ask." 

"My  appetite's  all  gone.  You've  got 
yourself  into  a  pretty  scrape  1 " 

This  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion. 
Vincent's  fearless  manner  bad  prodnced 
great  admiration  and  dlami^. 

"Tom  will  never  stand  snch  lip,"  said 
they  to  one  another.  "  I  wouldn't  like  to 
be  in  that  new  chap's  shoes." 

They  looked  at  Vincent  curiously.  He 
was  eating  with  a  good  appetite  sharpened 
by  his  Journey,  and  was  as  cool  as  possible, 
while  Tom's  face  was  swelling  with  re- 
pressed rage.  Perhaps  the  oppressed  boys 
felt  that  they  had  a  champion  in  this  young 
fellow,  and  a  delightAil  thrill  of  coming 
liberty  and  emancipation  stirred  their 
breasts.  The  worthy  doctor  had  not 
heeded  this  conversation,  apparently,  al- 
though there  was  a  quiet  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
as  though  he  were  amused  at  something. 

It  was  his  custom  never  to  restrain  the 
boys  at  meals  unless  they  grew  boisterous. 

Supper  finished,  the  doctor  told  Vincent 
that  he  wished  to  see  him  in  his  study. 
They  left  the  table  and  a  tremendous  hu- 
bnb  instantly  arose.  This  was  the  hour  of 
freedom,  and  the  boys  always  made  the 
most  of  it.  Vincent  followed  the  doctor 
from  the  room,  encountering  calmly  the 
glaring  eyes  of  Tom.  In  a  moment  they 
had  gone  out,  and  Tom  began  breathing 
TOWS  of  vengeance  to  the  assembled 
aebooL 

Dr.  Brown  and  Vincent  went  into  the 
•tody. 

"  You  were  quite  bold»  my  young  friend, 
la  speaking  up  to  Baxter  that  way." 

"How so,  sir?" 

"  Why,  he  intends  to  thrash  you  the  first 
chance." 

"  But  I  don't  intend  to  let  him,"  said  the 
b<^,  quietly. 

"  Why,  he  is  much  stronger  than  you, 
Vincent." 

"I  dare  say,  sir;  but  strength  does  not 
always  win.  I  have  had  some  practice  in 
basing,  although  I  never  had  a  fight." 


This  was  true.  Vincent  had  taken 
several  courses  of  lessons  in  both  boxing 
and  fencing  and  was  an  adept  in  them. 
Exceedingly  quick  and  agile,  he  hod  become 
quite  scientific  in  those  useful  accompUsb 
ments. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  never  meddle 
with  these  quarrels ;  I  find  it  the  best  plan 
to  let  the  boys  fight  it  out.  So,  if  you  to* 
tend  to  thrash  Tom,"  he  added,  sailing,  "  I 
shall  not  interfere." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Vincent,  amused^ 

"But,"  continued  the  doctor,  "I  d<mt 
want  the  battle  to  take  place  to-night. 
Sleep  well  to-night  and  do.  your  best  in  the 
morning.*' 

Vincent  bowed,  greatly  pleased.  "  He's 
an  old  trump,"  thought  he. 

The  doctor  accompanied  Vincent  bade  to 
the  supper-room,  and  remained  there,  thus 
checking  hostilities.  He  sent  Vincent  to 
bed  early,  assigning  him  to  another  dor 
mitory  than  the  one  in  which  Baxter  slept. 

Vincent  was  much  annoyed  at  the  in- 
cessant remarks  that  were  addressed  him 
upstairs. 

"I  shant  say  another  syllable,"  cried  be, 
at  length,  and  getting  into  bed,  pulled  the 
clothes  about  his  ears,  and  was  soon  sleep- 
ing soundly.  He  appeared  in  the  morning 
looking  fresh  and  rosy.  Young  Jcuks 
came  down  to  prayers  with  eyes  swollen 
and  red. 

"WhafsthenwU;ter,  young  one?"  asked 
Vincent. 

"Tom  thrashed  me  for  being  so  thick 
with  you." 

Vincent  ground  his  teeth.  "I'll  pound 
that  bully  well,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

When  the  exercises  of  the  schoi  1  began, 
Dr.  Brown  assigned  Vincent  to  the  first 
class.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  foot,  near  to 
Baxter.    The  lesson  was  In  Virgil. 

"YouTl  prompt  me,  wont  you,  chap?" 
said  Tom  to  Vincent. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Vincent. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  so  con* 
Ibundedly  mean  as  all  that  ? " 

"  Call  it  what  you  please,"  said  Graham. 
"  I  am  not  here  to  recite  your  lessons." 

Tom  rose  to  recite.  He  blunderad  fsar- 
frOly. 

Vincent  read  his  lines  with  such  fiuenpy 
and  ease,  and  answered  every  question  wiUi 
such  promptness,  that  Br.  Brown  was  de- 
lighted, and  the  boys  amazed. 

"  This  boy  is  a  scholar,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  put  you  at  the  head  of  the  class;*'^and 
Vincent  modestly  took  the  pUce.  30glC 
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As  soon  as  morning  school  was  over,  — 
the  boys  had  an  hour  and  a  half  before  din- 
ner,—  Baxter,  who  had  accumulated  a  large 
stock  of  grievances,  immediately  accostei 
Vincent. 

"You  insolent  young  dog!  why  the  devil 
6ida*t  you  prompt  me  ?  •* 

"See  here,  Baxter,"  said  Vincent,  now 
thoroughly  aroused ;  "  either  take  back  that 
expression  you've  just  used,  or  make  up 
your  mind  to  get  the  biggest  thrashing  your 
ugly  carcass  ever  received." 

"He*s  challenged  'Big  Tom*  to  fight," 
went  round  the  room,  in  tones  of  amazement. 

"Ill  finish  you  off  before  dinner,  my 
young  dandy,"  said  Baxter,  bursting  with 
rage. 

"  Well,  then,  the  sooner  you  go  to  work 
the  better,"  said  Vincent. 

The  entire  school  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
a  meadow  in  the  rear  of  the  school,  hidden 
ttom  the  building  by  a  small,  but  thick 
grove. 

The  boys  hastily  marked  off  a  ring  on  the 
turf,  and  stood  around  in  silent  excitement. 
The  decisive  combat  between  tyranny  and 
liberty  was  about  to  come  off.  Baxter  was 
the  embodiment  of  oppression  and  misrule ; 
Vincent  the  young  champion  of  rights  and 
flreedom.  All  the  boys  felt  a  tremendous 
interest  in  the  result.  If  Vincent  was  van- 
quished, they  fleared  that  the  oppression  of 
Baxter  would  become  intolerable;  while 
their  hopes  of  future  happiness  were  cen- 
tred in  young  Graham. 

"  He's  aa  cool  as  a  cucumber,"  said  Sim- 
mons, "but  what's  he  doing?  He's  strip- 
ping to  the  skin  I " 

"  Good  I  that  looks  as  If  he  meant  work," 
cried  Popklns. 

Vincent  stepped  quietly  out.  He  had 
stripped  bare  to  the  waist,  and  fiutened  his 
handkerchief  tightly  about  him.  This  un- 
usual act  rather  appalled  Baxter.  He  did 
not  like  this  grim  preparation.  He,  how- 
ever, followed  Vincent's  example. 

As  the  two  antagonists  now  stood  f&ce  to 
flic«,  every  one  saw  the  great  disparity  of 
size,  ftnd  felt  that  Baxter  had  every  advan- 
tage. He  overtopped  his  foe  by  at  least  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  was  much  heavier. 
But  a  critical  observer  would  have  noted 
other  and  more  significant  facts.  Vincent's 
skin  was  white  and  clear,  and  shone  like 
satin.  It  was  firm  to  the  touch  as  a  rock ; 
and  the  roll  of  his  fine  and  well-developed 
muscles  was  plainly  to  be  seen  beneath  the 
surfiice.  Ho  looked  like  an  oarsman  in  a 
racing  shell,  in  rowing  trim.    His  chest  was 


I  broad  and  deep,  while  the  muscles  of  hlf 
shoulders  and  upper  arms  were  ponderous. 
He  had  no  superfluous  fiesh,  but  his  ribs 
could  be  traced  like  the  ribs  of  a  race-horse. 
His  fiank  was  narrow,  !ind  hips  broad,  and 
his  hands,  though  white  and  small,  as  hard 
as  iron.  He  stood  in  a  gracefiil  attitude, 
with  his  weight  resting  on  his  right  leg,  his 
left  slightly  advanced,  and  pressing  Ughtly 
on  the  turf.  His  head  was  thrown  back  a 
little,  and  his  lips  slightly  pressed  together, 
with  relentless  determination.  His  gleam** 
ing  eyes  ,now  black  as  Jet,  were  already  lit 
up  with  a  victor's  joy,  as  he  stood  the  per- 
fect embodiment  of  grace,  —  a  young  Apollo. 

The  burly  Arame  of  Baxter  confronted 
him.  In  spite  of  his  long,  sinewy  arms,  and 
ponderous  fists,  an  expert  would  have  de- 
detected  many  faults.  His  skin  was  flabby 
and  unhealthy-looking;  for  this  fellow 
gorged  too  much  pastry,  at  his  dinners. 
He  was  sUghtly  round-shouldered,  and 
stooped  a  trifle;  his  hips  were  narrow,  and 
he  stood  awkwardly.  He  seemed  weak  in 
the  legs,  his  eyes  were  unsteady,  and  hla 
posture  faul^. 

The  graphic  annals  of  the  "ring"  do  not 
contain  probably  a  shorter  round  than  was 
the  first  In  this  fight,  —  a  fight  ever  after 
memorable,  in  the  legends  of  Parnassus 
Hall.  Baxter,^  determined  to  demolish  his 
opponent  at  a  blow,  rushed  at  him  with  im- 
mense force.  Vincent  nimbly  turned  aside, 
and  the  huge  flst  of  Tom  grazed  his  ear, 
while  Baxter's  awkward  body  was  carried 
on  by  the  unchecked  momentum.  As  he 
passed,  Vincent  swiftly  turned  on  his  heels, 
and  struck  Tom  a  tremendous  swinging 
blow,  with  the  back  of  his  right  fist,  behind 
the  ear.  It  sounded  like  the  rap  of  a  po^ 
llceman's  club  on  the  pavement,  and  Baxter 
fell  like  lead  on  his  face,  burying  his  nose 
In  the  soft  earth.  The  whole  aflkir  did  not 
take  five  seconds.  The  effect  on  the  boys 
was  wonderfbl.  A  shout  arose  that  fairly 
shook  Parnassus  Hall ;  while  caps  and  amu 
were  tossed  wildly  in  the  air,  and  many  fig- 
ures danced  like  maniacs.  They  had  seen 
with  bated  breath  the  fierce  rush  of  Tom  at 
his  fhiil  antagonist ;  the  next  second,  th« 
white  gleam  of  Vincent's  rapid  arm,  the 
fearfhl  sound  of  the  blow,  and  the  huge  bully 
prostrate  upon  the  ground.  "• 

Poor  Jenks  was  perfectly  wild  with  de-' 
light.  He  shouted,  danced,  and  insanely 
fiung  his  cap  into  the  stream  that  rippled 
by.  Vincent  smiled.  "  Pshaw,  this  is  mere 
play.  The  fellow  hasnt  the  least  idea  of 
boxing.    I  can  thrash  him  at  my  lelsuroi 
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and  shall  do  it  thoroughly,"  he  said  to  him- 
aelf. 

Baxter,  stonned  for  a  moment,  rose  and 
glared  about  him.  "You  didn't  strike  me 
with  your  fist,  you  cheat.  You've  got  a  lead 
ring  OB  your  knuckles  I " 

"You  lie  I'*  said  Vincent,  quietly.  This 
insult  roused  Tom,  as  Vincent  had  Intended 
it  should.  **  If  he  gets  mad,"  thought 
he,  "  I  can  punish  him  at  my  ease." 

Baxter  stepped  up  for  the  second  ronnd, 
and  was  this  time  more  cautious.  Me  made 
several  passes  at  Vincent,  but  they  were 
each  time  easily  evaded.  Vincent  nimbly 
led  him  around  the  ring,  while  he  exhausted 
his  strength  in  fierce  blows  in  the  air.  He 
was  fast  becoming  *<  blown,"  and  he  had  not 
yet  touched  Vincent.  At  length  he  struck 
wildly  out  a  powerftil'  blow.  Vincent 
stopped  it  neatly  with  his  right  fore-arm, 
and  at  the  same  instant  launched  straight 
out  with  his  left,  hitting  Tom  an  awftil  blow 
square  and  tall  In  the  fkce.  Tom  uttered  a 
howl  of  pain,  sank  feebly  to  the  ground,  and 
round  number  two  was  over. 

Tom's  second  carefhlly  wiped  the  blood 
lh>m  his  foce;  but  every  time  he  touched 
his  nose  Tom  groaned  piteously. 

"I  can't  stand  this,  Jack,"  said  he. 
"  That  fellow  strikes  like  a  sledge-hammer." 

"  Stand  on  the  defensive,  Tom,"  said  Jack, 
"  and  get  back  your  wind.    Don't  give  in." 

So  when  the  young  fighters  next  con- 
fronted each  other,  Tom  stood  "  on  guard," 
and  made  no  attempt  to  strike  his  opponent. 

"  You  want  me  to  take  the  oflSsnsive,  do 
you?"  said  Vincent.  "I'll  oblige  you. 
Look  out  for  your  left  eye;"  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  struck  that  organ  fiercely. 
"  Take  that,  and  that,  and  that,"  he  added ; 
and  with  every  word  he  struck  Tom  in  the 
ribs,  with  a  blow  that  made  an  ugiy  "  thud  " 
each  time.  The  effect  of  these  body  blows 
was  soon  apparent.  Tom  gasped  for  breath, 
and  could  scarcely  lift  his  arms. 

"  Oh  I  oh  I  I  can't  stand  this  I "  he  cried, 
"I  give  in."  And  he  turned  and  ran  flrom 
the  ring.  A  fallen  tyrant  has  no  IHends. 
The  boys  whom  he  had  kicked  and  mal- 
treated received  him  with  Jeers.  **Rnn, 
coward  I  Who  got  poUshed,  Tom?"  they 
cried. 

That  short  battle,  which  had  not  lasted 
ten  minutes,  destroyed  Tom's  power  com- 
pletely and  forever.  The  defeated  bully 
never  held  up  his  head  at  the  school  again. 

His  appearance  after  the  fight  was  pitiable 

in  the  extreme.   The  bridge  of  his  nose  was 

Vroken,  his  left  eye  closed,  one  of  his  eye- 
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brows  completely  cut  in  two,  his  side  one 
mass  of  bruises,  and  a  lump  as  big  as  his 
huge  fist  behind  his  ear.  Vincent  did  not 
have  a  scratch,  and  the  only  mark  of  the 
encounter  that  he  showed  was  his  right 
hand  swollen  firom  the  efilect  of  his  first 
blow.  He  walked  down  quietly  to  the  stream 
and  bathed  his  face  and  hands  in  the  cool 
water.  He  resumed  his  clothes,  and  was  at 
once  as  f^sh  and  composed  as  if  he  had 
been  taking  a  morning  stroll  in  the  placid 
meadow. 

The  boys  escorted  Vincent  back  to  school 
in  triumph.  They  encountered  the  doctor 
standing  in  anxiety  on  the  steps,  tin  seeing 
Vincent's  calm  and  cool  appearance,  he  ex- 
claimedy  "Why,  you  haven't  been  fighting 
after  all ; "  but  the  next  moment  the  bloody 
and  crest-fUlen  Baxter  came  in  sight,  and 
revealed  the  truth. 

*' Baxter  is  quite  hurt,  sir,"  said  Simmons. 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  the  doctor.  *  *  I  must 
inquire  into  this  affair;"  and  he  did  so  on 
the  spot. 

.  "  Well,  Graham,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  yon 
were  the  aggrieved  party.  You  have  suffi- 
ciently punished  Baxter,  I  think,  so  I  shall 
not  add  to  his  castlgation.  Go  to  your  room 
and  compose  yourself,  and  learn  in  ftiture, 
not  to  molest  unoffending  persons." 

"My  nose  Is  broken,  sir,"  whimpered 
Tom. 

"  Well,  let  the  doctor  attend  to  It." 

Thus  Dr.  Brown  dismissed  the  fight,  but 
not  so  the  boys.  Vincent  was  at  once 
raised  to  the  exalted  position  of  "  lord  of 
the  school,"  and  he  ruled  with  a  sway  so 
gentle  and  impartial  that  the  boys  were  all 
his  willing,  devoted  slaves. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
"  love's  young  dream." 

DaniNO  the  seven  years  that  elapsed 
flrom  the  time  of  Mr.  Moore's  death  to  the 
entrance  of  Vincent  Graham  at  Pamar«us 
Hall,  Ethel  Moore  had  been  leading  the 
happy  life  of  childhood  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Moore.  That  gentleman  had  one 
son, — Edwin,  a  fine  young  Itellow, — who, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  gone  to  Parnassus 
Hall,  shortly  after  Vincent. 

The  years  passed  away,  and  Edwin  Moore 
and  Vincent  Graham  became  ttist  fMends. 
They  entered  college  together,  and  were  rt« 
rals,  though  stUl  MendB.  ^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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As  Ethel  grew  up,  her  rare  beanty  became 
more  and  more  evident.  Tliere  was  a  cer- 
tain ineffable  sweetness  in  her  fkce,  and 
g^ce  in  her  movements,  that  rendered  her 
Indescribably  lovely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Graham  were  living 
In  elegant  style.  Their  Fifth  Avenne  resi- 
dence was  what  Mrs.  Fairfax  termed,  **  pa- 
latial.*' Abont  the  time  when  Miss  Jessie 
Fairfax  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mrs. 
Graham  gave  a  grand  ball,  as  a  compliment 
to  that  yonng  lady.  Miss  Jessie  was  abont 
to  be  one  of  the  belles  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Graham  was  very  ready  to  solicit  **  the 
pleasure  of  her  company.*'  She  was  tall, 
and  rather  stately.  Her  figure  was  grace- 
ful, although  somewhat  slight,  and  gave 
promise  of  being  really  fine  when  rounded 
by  riper  years.  She  had  a  sweet  and  won- 
derfhlly  flexile  voice,  and  sang  ballads  in  a 
style  that  ravished  the  hearts  of  a  score  of 
male  admirers.  This  young  lady  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  flirt,  and  had  cruelly 
rejected  some  half-dozen  despondent  swains, 
though  not  yet  out  of  school.  Her  face  was 
exceedingly  animated,  and, if  not  handsome, 
certainly  pretty.  She  was  altogether  a  be- 
witching young  maiden,  and  a  great  fkyorite 
with  Mrs.  Graham. 

"You  will  certainly  come,  Jessie?"  in- 
<[uired  that  lady.  » 

"  I  shall  be  perfectly  enchanted,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Graham,  to  dance  the  German  at  your 
baU.  I  love  the  German.  In  fact,  I  adore 
all  dances.  To  dance  the  "Flick  Flock" 
gallop  with  Ned  Moore  is  perfectly  heavenly. 
Mr.  Moore  will  be  present,  will  he  not?  " 

"  I  should  certainly  invite  Mr.  Moore,  if 
only  on  your  account,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
smiling.  "Don't  blush;  he  is  a  very  fine 
young  man.  But  there  is  another  Ariend  of 
yours  coming  to  the  ball,  M.  Auguste  Fran- 
chot." 

"Oh I  is  he?"  cried  the  young  girl,  de- 
lighted. "  I'm  so  glad !  M.  Franchot  is  one 
of  the  dearest  old  fellows  alive.  What  do 
yon  think?  he  has  invited  mother  and  me 
to  make  him  a  visit  at  a  charming  old  place 
on  the  Hudson,  and  we  are  going." 

"Yes,  he  has  ihvited  Mr.  Graham  and 
myself.  He  is  going  to  have  a  grand  feU 
champitre  in  June,  and  sent  down  a  pressing 
invitation  for  us  to  attend.  But  when  I 
proposed  to  Mr.  Graham  to  go,  he  was  most 
strangely  agitated.  <  I  wouldn't  go  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  I'  said  he.  Ever  since 
that  time  he  went  there  to  attend  Mr.  Wyck- 
olTs  fhneral,  and  Mr.  William  Moore  was 
drowned,  he  shudders  at  the  mention  of  the. 


place.    I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  attached  to 
Mr.  Moore." 

"  How  is  Mr.  Graham?  "  inquired  Jessie, 
with  a  great  show  of  interest. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  at  all  well.  He  has 
an  unaccountable  melancholy.  I  don't  think 
he  has  sufficient  occupation  for  his  mind. 
He  seemed  very  well  when  he  first  returned 
Arom  Europe,  but  of  late  he  has  been  much 
depressed.  I  thought  this  little  excitement 
of  Mr.  Franchot's  would  do  him  good;  but 
he  will  jiot  listen  to  the  proposal.  '  Never 
let  me  hear  you  mention  WyckoiT  Hall  to 
me  again  I '  said  he;  and  he  seemed  terribly 
put  out." 

"I  think,"  said  Miss  Jessie,  returning  to 
the  theme,  "  that  old  M.  Franchot  is  per- 
fectly lovely.  He  is  so  kind  and  good ;  and 
then  he  flatters*  so,  like  all  Frenchmen. 
Not  that  I  like  flattery,  by  any  means.  I 
detest  it  generally,  but  I  do  not  mind  it  in 
him.  He  declared  the  other  night,  Mra. 
Graham,  that  I  was  the  perfect  image  of  a 
Miss  Ellen  Somers,  who,  he  said,  was  an  old 
flame  of  his,  and,  in  her  day,  the  most  beau- 
tiftil  girl  In  America!  " 

"  Why,  Miss  Somers  was  the  wife  of  Mr, 
William  Moore,"  said  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  And  was  she  so  very  beautifbl?" 

"  Why,  I  never  thought  so.  Speaking  of 
Mr.  Moore,  I  understand  his  son  Harry  is 
coming  home  tcom  San  Francisco  soon. 
Every  one  thought  he  was  dead ;  but  a  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  who  was  an  old  servant  in  the  fam- 
ily, wrote  to  him,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
everybody  had  a  letter  flrom  him  the  other 
day.  Mr.  Graham  told  me  that  M.  Franchot 
had  determined  to  leave  his  entire  fortune 
to  this  young  Moore,  as  the  child  of  his  old 
love." 

"  How  charmingly  romantic !  "  cried  Jes- 
sie.   "  What  sort  of  a  young  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  him,  but  Mr.  Graham  says 
he  is  reported  to  be  a  coarse,  vulgar  fellow." 

"  But  he  will  be  rich." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "  and  I  dare 
say  the  girls  will  think  him  good-looking 
enough ; "  and  the  good  lady,  having  uttered 
this  libel  on  6er  sex,  smiled  very  pleasantly. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Graham's 
drawing-rooms  and  parlors  on  the  night  of 
the  ball.  It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  the 
conservatories  and  windows  were  open. 
The  gorgeous  chandeliers  were  dazzling 
with  numberless  Jets  of  gas;  the  rooms 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers.  A  cov- 
ered way  stretched  ftom  the  street  to  the 
flront  door,  and  over  it  yoith  and  beauty 
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passed  in  a  resplendeut  stream  till  midnight. 
The  rooms  presented  a  grand  coup  d^ml,  as 
the  newspaper  reporters  say. 

Mr.  Graham  was,  of  coarse,  present,  bnt 
much  against  his  inclination.  Qe  passed  to 
and  tro  among  his  guests,  and  uttered  com- 
plimentary phrases  and  smiled;  but  they 
were  sickly  smiles.  His  dark  face  was  now 
habitually  pallid.  His  hair  was  plentifully 
streaked  with  gray,  although  he  was  yet  in 
the  prime  of  life.  His  eyes  were  ever  rov- 
ing restlessly  about ;  his  manner  was  quick 
and  nervous.  Dark  streaks  beneath  his 
eyes  betokened  broken  sleep.  There  was 
evidently  something  preying  on  this  man's 
mind.  An  ineffaceable  picture  was  ever 
before  him :  a  calm  river,  a  young  moon,  a 
twilight  scene,  with  a  drowning  man  strug- 
gling in  the  black  water,  —  this  was  what 
James  Graham  saw  painted  everywhere; 
in  the  variegated  streets;  in  the  darkness 
of  his  midnight  room ;  on  the  angry  seas ; 
in  the  dim  interiors  of  churches ;  on  the 
placid  sky;  in  the  purple  undulation  of 
distant  mountain  tops ;  even  there  on  the 
frescoed  walls  of  his  parlors.  This  was  the 
appalling  recollection  that  music  could  not 
charm  away,  nor  wine  drown,  nor  the  thea- 
tre's shifting  scenes  change,  nor  the  gam- 
bler's frenzy  overpower. 

"I  think,'*  said  Vincent  to  his  cousin, 
Lucy  Vincent,  in  the  pauses  of  a  quadrille, 
"I  think  my  mother  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  securing  an  array  of  beauty  to- 
night. Who  is  the  young  lady  my  friend 
Moore  seems  to  be  so  much  pleased  with  ? 
I  was  presented  to  her,  but  did  not  hear  the 
name.'" 

«I  am  surprised  that  yon  should  ask. 
That  is  Miss  FairfSax.** 

"  Quite  pretty,"  said  Vincent,  carelessly, 
—  too  adroit  to  praise  a  lady's  beauty  to 
another. 

« Do  you  think  so?  Gentlemen  seem  to 
admire  her.  WeU,  she  is  a  nice  girl,  but 
her  mother  is  a  ridiculous  woman,  —  a  per- 
fect Mrs.  Malaprop.  That  is  she  talking 
with  your  father." 

"And  not  much  to  my  ftither's  delight. 
Judging  from  the  expression  of  his  face." 

"Your  father  does  not  seem  to  be  in  very 
good  spirits."  Vincent's  face  fell.  "  I  have 
noticed  lately  that  he  is  much  depressed. 
He  has  retired  from  business,  or  I  should 
say  mercantile  affairs  troubled  him." 

In  the  mean  time  Jessie  Fairfax  and  Ed- 
win Moore  had  strolled  into  a  little  room 
at  the  left  of  the  dancing-hall,  where  they 
enjoyed  a  delightftil  t6te-drt4te.  Moore  was 


completely  charmed  by  the  vivacity  of  his 
young  companion. 

"  Now,  Miss  Fairfax,"  said  he,  "  you  must 
give  me  a  description  of  these  people  whom 
we  can  see  through  this  open  door." 

"  You  will  find  me  a  poor  critic,  Mr. 
Moore.  If  I  am  entertaining,  you  will  say 
I  am  sarcastic ;  and  if  I  praise  every  one, 
yon  will  think  me  disingenuous." 

"Are  there  many  here,  then,  whom  you 
could  satirize  with  justice?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  The  old  gentleman  stand- 
ing by  the  pillar,  for  instance.  He  is  a 
merchant  in  South  Street  and  is  immensely 
rich.  He  talks  like  an  old  sailor.  He 
actually  told  me  once  I  was  <  a  trim  little 
yacht.' " 

"  A  nautical  compliment,  truly,"  said 
Edwin,  laughing.  "  There  he  goes  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Graham.  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
address  her  in  the  same  style.  What  an 
elegant  woman  Mrs.  Graham  is ! " 

"  She  was  a  great  belle  when  young,  I 
have  heard,"  said  Jessie.  "You  and  hex 
son  are  great  friends,  —  are  you  not?  " 

"We  ought  to  be.  He  has  saved  my 
life  three  times;  once  from  drowning." 

"  What  were  the  other  occasions  ?  " 

"  When  I  nearly  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
college,  Vincent  devoted  every  moment  to 
watching  me.  The  doctor  said  I  owed  my 
life  to  hia  more  than  woman's  tenderness 
and  skill.  But  another  act  of  his  I  shall 
never  forget  while  I  live.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  his  mother  mention  a  trip  he 
took  to  Panama  during  his  long  winter  va- 
cation last  year.  I  accompanied  him.  We 
found  great  sport  hunting  and  fishing. 
Vincent  is  a  perfect  Indian  in  the  woods. 
One  day  we  two  together  wandered  far  off 
from  camp  and  were  surprised,  so  engrossed 
were  we  with  our  sport,  by  night.  It  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  rejoin  our  compan- 
ions,— so  we  determined  to  bivouac  for  the 
night  where  we  were.  But  scarcely  had 
the  sun  set  when  a  thick  and  palpable  mist 
covered  us.  That  mist,  Miss  Fairfax,  looked 
to  us  like  a  death-shroud.  Wc  well  knew 
what  it  was.  It  was  the  fatal  sign  of  mala- 
ria, common  to  that  beastly  climate,  —  par- 
don the  expression.  The  unhappy  traveller^ 
once  chilled  through  with  that,  has  not  a 
hope  of  life.  <  We  are  in  for  it,  Ned,'  said 
Vincent;  and  we  were  indeed.  To  light  a 
fire  with  the  soaked  wood  was  impossible. 
We  drained  our  fiasks  of  whiskey,  wrapped 
ourselves  in  our  thin  cloaks,  the  only  pro- 
tection we  had,  and  lay  down.  I  remember 
how  we  bade  each  other  *  good-by,'  for  we 
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nef  er  expected  to  awake  a  Ive.  Well,  I  lay 
there  shivering,  unable  to  sleep.  •  Are  you 
cold,  my  boy?'  said  Vincent,  cheerfully. 
My  teeth  chattered  in  reply.  After  a  while 
I  dozed.  I  remember  waking  several  times 
in  the  night,  feeling  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  hearing  a  dull  noise  around  me.  In  the 
momiiig  I  was  aroused  by  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun,  and,  jumping  up;  imagine  my  as- 
tonishment and  gratitude.  Miss  Fairfiiz,when 
I  saw  that  I  had  slept  with  Vincent's  cloak 
and  coat  over  me ;  and  there  was  the  dear 
fellow  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  thrashing  the 
trees  with  a  log  to  keep  warm.  This  man 
had  stripped  himself  of  his  only  protection 
against  death  to  save  my  life.  As  soon  as  I 
was  able  I  spoke  to  him.  *  Come,  belay  that 
yam,'  cried  Vincent,  <  what  are  you  making 
all  that  fUss  about?  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  one  of  us  had  to  die  it  shouldn't  be 
you,  for  I  got  you  into  this  scrape.  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  see  that  I've  done  any- 
thing remarkable.'  And  Vint,  never  did  see 
it.  I  know  that  he  regarded  that  deed  of 
rare  devotion  as  a  mere  ordinary  act  of 
common  fHendship." 

"  And  did  he  never  feel  the  effect  of  the 
miasma?"  asked  Jessie,  who  had  listened 
breathlessly  to  the  narrative. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  don't  believe  that 
fellow  is  composed  of  the  same  materials 
ordinary  mortals  are  made  of.  He  told  me 
that  when  he  felt  the  deadly  cold  creeping 
to  his  bones  he  had  gone  through  the  most 
arduous  gymnastic  feats  on  the  limbs  above 
my  head,  and  then  commenced  threshing 
the  trees.  He  had  used  up  about  a  cord  of 
wood,  he  said;  and  I  should  think  he  had. 
Certainly  the  spot  looked  as  if  a  herd  of 
wild  bulls  had  held  high  carnival  there 
during  the  night.  It  was  wonderfhl  that 
he  could  maintain  his  circulation;  for  the 
effect  of  the  futal  mist  is  to  deprive  cji  of 
all  desire  or  power  of  activity.  *  I  maJe  up 
my  mind  to  grind  myself  down  to  it,  said 
Vincent,  —  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. He  *  grinds  himself  down,'  as  lie 
•ays,  when  he  wishes  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, and  is  perfectly  incapaUe  of  giving 
to." 

**  Yon  are  truly  an  eloquent  eulogist,  Mr. 
Moore." 

"Any  blockhead  could  be  eloquent  on 
0uch  a  theme,"  cried  Edwin.  **I  never 
loved  any  one  as  I  love  that  man,  —  any 
man,  I  mean." 

Miss  Jessie's  heart  beat  tumultnously  at 
tJiese  words.  An  unaccountable  prescience 
told  the  young  girl  that  Moore  loved  her. 


They  had  met  only  once  or  twice  before ; 
but  Edwin's  intellectual  face  had  interested 
her  at  once,  and  she  had  found  a  charm  In 
his  presence,  and  felt  an  indefinable  want 
when  he  was  away.  It  is  the  old,  old  stoiy. 

These  two  had  met  their  flftte. 

All  the  accessories  of  the  place  were  per- 
fectly adapted  to  a  love-scene.  The  elegant 
and  i*etired  apartment,  —  peifectly  retired 
now,  for  an  opaque  ground-glass  door  had 
swung  to,  shutting  out  the  dancers,  —  an 
apartment  evidently  constructed  for  tdte-i- 
tdte&the  faint  odor  of  flowers,  the  ravishing 
strains  of  music,  the  glimpse  of  tlie  open 
conservatory,  the  crystal  moonlight  shining 
through  the  latticed  window. 

"  And,"  continued  Moore,  •*  when  I  love, 
I  worship." 

"But that  is  idolatry." 

*<  Well,  although  I  do  not  admit  I  am  a 
heathen,  I  confess  I  idolize." 

*•  But  there  is  no  one  worthy  of  such  a 
sentiment,  Mr.  Moore." 

<' There  is.  Miss  Fairfax.  At  least,  I 
know  one." 

"  Shall  we  not  rejoin  the  company,  Mr. 
Moore?" 

"Why  so?" 

"  Why,  I  want  to  Introduce  you  to  some 
of  those  young  ladlee." 

"  Oh,  not  now  I "  cried  Edwin,  becoming 
sentimental.  "  The  violet  is  a  pretty  flower, 
but  tame  beside  the  rose." 

"Beally,  Mr.  Moore,  you  speak  in  par- 
ables." 

"  Will  you  let  me,  then,  speak  plainly?" 

Jessie  grew  alarmed.  She  knew  the  de- 
fences of  her  heart  were  weak,  and  she 
dreaded  an  assault.  She  sought  to  parley 
with  the  besieger. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  dance  ?  "  said  she. 

"  The  sets  are  ftill,  and  the  music  has  be- 
gun. I  flnd  this  little  room  so  pleasant  I 
should  like  to  stay  here." 

"  But  will  they  not  miss  us? " 

"  Oh,  every  one  is  too  much  engrossed  with 
the  business  of  the  ball  to  note  even  your 
absence,  Miss  Fairfox." 

Jessie  was  fiiln  to  be  content.  She  strove 
to  distract  the  enemy  till  help  arrived. 

"Come,  tell  me  some  more  anecdotes," 
cried  she. 

Unfortunate  girl  I  She  opened  the  gates 
for  the  stormer  to  rush  in. 

"  The  story  I  have  is  short,  but  true,  Miss 
Jessie." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,**  said  the  unsuspicious 
maiden,  rejoicing  ait  her  success. 

Moore  knew  that  time  was  precious.    It 
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was  a  liabit  of  his  nercr  to  throw  away  op- 
portunities, and  he  thus  seemed  to  others  to 
create  them. 

«*  My  story,"  said  he,  "  is  In  three  words, 
— I  love  you." 

At  this  sadden  avowal,  Jessie's  glowing 
cheek  showed  a  deeper  flre.  She  conld  not 
repress  her  agitation.  She  plucked  the 
onofl^ndlng  rose,  she  held,  to  pieces,  and 
dropped  the  flragrant  fragments  on  the  floor. 

'*  And  there  is  a  seqnel  to  it,"  pursued 
Edwin.  "Do  you,  can  you  ever  love  me? 
O  Jessie  I "  he  continued,  *'  you  have  heard 
to-night  of  alove4bat  could  brave  drown- 
ing, and  fever,  and  malaria,  to  serve  aftlend. 
My  heart  is  fhU  of  a  love  for  you,  beside 
which  this  sentiment  sinks  to  cool  indiffer- 
ence. I  am  not  used  to  the  phrases  of  the 
courtier,  Jessie,  bat  I  say  with  the  fUU  force 
of  my  being  that  if  you  blessed  me  with 
your  love,  there  is  no  act  so  difficult,  no  dan- 
ger so  appalling  I  would  not  do  or  dare  for 
fou." 

Faster  fell  the  Aragments  of  the  flower. 
Her  impatient  lover  could  not  see  Jessie's 
averted  face. 

**  I  know  not  whether  you  turn  away  In 
diffidence  or  aversion,  but  let  me  know  my 
fate,  Jessie, — will  you  not  ?  Whisper  the  one 
word  that  wUl  make  me  ever  happy,"  said  he. 
In  a  low  tone,  bending  over  her.  * '  Do  you  not 
wish  to  speak?  Place,  then,  that  torn  rose 
in  my  hand,  and  I  shall  know  it  as  a  token 
of  my  Joy ;  let  it  drop  to  the  floor,  and  my 
hopes  will  Ml,  too." 

There  was  silence.  Jessie  held  the  muti- 
lated flower  in  her  taper  flngers.  Edwin 
looked  on  breathlessly.  She  raised  it  slowly. 
*'l8  she  going  to  drop  it?"  thought  he,  in 
tremor.  Slowly  Jessie's  lovely  face  turns 
towards  him,  and  a  look  of  love, — deep,  in- 
tense, and  heartfelt,  —  glances  from  her 
violet  eyes;  the  white  hand  approaches 
Edwin's;  a  slight  touch  sets  his  veins  on 
lire;  she  places  the  rose  lightly  in  his  hand 
and  swiftly  draws  her  own  away. 

"Oh,  this  is  heaven!"  cries  Edwin. 
**  Croakers  and  fools  I  there's  no  such  thing 
as  sorrow  on  the  earth  I "  And  he  encircles 
the  lovely  form  with  ardent  arms.  The 
blushing  girl  does  not  draw  away ;  she  yields 
to  his  caress,,  and  her  velvet  lips  meet  his  in 
the  first  thrilling  kiss  of  love. 

O  Love  I  relic  of  paradise  I  privilege  of 
gods  2  Let  woe  come !  So  thou  art  not 
absent,  every  other  Joy  may  go ;  every  grief 
eomeini 

The  soft  notes  of  the  music  still  are  heaM. 
They  were  fine  before,  but  they  are  strains 


of  heaven  now,  sweeter  than  ever  thrilled 
angelic  wires,  to  those  two  lovers. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

lODiaQHT  ADYENTUBES. 

> 

In  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  dismal 
streets  that  lie  like  a  vast  morass  on  the  east 
side  of  New  York,  where  beggary  skulks 
and  thieves  "most  do  congregate,"  there 
stood  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  and 
perhaps  now  stands,  a  small,  two-story, 
wooden  house,  whose  appearance  was  dilap- 
idated and  forlorn.  The  old,  wooden  steps 
were  worm-eaten  and  broken,  the  windows 
were  mostly  destitute  of  glass,  the  clumsy 
shutters  hung  precariously  on  one  hinge,  or 
were  altogether  gone.  The  interior  was 
what  one  would  have  expected  from  the  out- 
side. A  broken  floor,  uncovered  by  oil- 
cloth or  carpet,  a  decrepit  pair  of  stairs, 
rough,  unpalnted  plaster  walls.  The  lower 
rooms  were  vacant  and  unftimlshed.  Up- 
stairs there  was  but  one  apartment  that 
gave  any  evidence  of  habitation.  In  this 
wretched  room  there  were  a  few  incomplete 
chairs,  a  low  table,  on  which  were  scattered 
writing  materials,  and  on  which  sputtered 
a  solitary,  miserable  "  dip."  In  a  corner 
stood  a  large  safe,  which  had  once  been  very 
handsome,  but  Its  veneer  and  gilt  were  al- 
most completely  knocked  off  and  rubbed  out ; 
the  ceiling  was  discolored  by  the  rain  that 
had  made  its  way  through  the  leaky  roof  5 
the  bare  floor  was  encrusted  with  mud ;  a 
melancholy  flre  smouldered  In  the  rusty 
grate,  — In  short,  an  air  of  complete  dis- 
comfort prevailed.  There  were  two  occu- 
pants of  this  room.  In  the  short,  well- 
formed  man,  with  red  hair  and  brutal  mouth, 
we  recognize  our  old  acquaintance,  Esra 
Hoyt.  He  poured  some  steaming  liquor  Into 
a  broken  tumbler,  stirred  it  with  the  handle 
of  his  knife,  and  slowly  drank  it.  Years 
had  changed  this  man's  physique  greatly. 
His  shoulders  were  very  broad,  his  arms 
huge ;  he  was  evidently  possessed  of  im- 
mense strength. 

His  companion,  who  sat  smoking  a  short 
day  pipe,  was  a  man  of  about  flfty  years  of 
age.  He  had  a  head  of  coarse  black  half 
matted  down  upon  his  narrow  forehead. 
HLs  eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  his  fOU 
lips  were  Hcentlous-looking.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  great  drinker;  he  had  gone  beyond 
the  «ti^e  that  makes  the  foce  flushed  and 
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red;  It  was  pallid  with  habitual  dninken- 
Dess. 

"  I  think  we  have  managed  the  game  weU, 
Ezra,"  said  this  man. 

"  Don't  call  me  Ezra,  old  man.  Tm  Harry 
Moore." 

"Beg  pardon,"  said  the  other,  jocosely 
toachlng  his  cap.  "  Have  you  seen  the  old 
Frenchman?" 

**  No,  I*ve  been  In  no  hurry  to  present 
myself." 

"You've  done  well.  Mounseer  Parlez- 
vous  would  be  none  too  pleased  at  such  an 
ugly  cub  as  yourself." 

**  Come,  look  here  I  have  a  civil  tongue  In 
your  head,  will  you?  "  cried  the  other,  sav- 
agely. 

"Don't  flare  up  so.  That  game  won't 
work  with  me.  You  can't  get  along  with- 
out me  and  the  old  woman." 

"  Oh,  you've  done  remarkably  weU,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  I'm  to  be  so  immensely  rich, 
I  should  like  some  of  *  the  wherewithal ' 
now.    I'm  broke,  I  tell  you." 

*  *  Have  patience — have  patience.  It  will 
come  in  time." 

"  Have  patience  I"  cried  the  other,  fiercely. 
"  Haven't  we  been  waiting  year  after  year, 
and  year  after  year,  without  getting  any 
nearer?  Franchot  Is  as  likely  to  live  as  long 
as  either  of  us.  "Why  the  devil  can't  he  die  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jarvls  says  that;  ha  I  ha  I  aintshe 
atrump?** 

"  Now,  what  are  you  grinning  at?"  said 
Ezra,  with  slow,  sarcastic  enunciation.  The 
other  seemed  immensely  tickled  at  some 
fancy. 

"  I  say,  aint  that  woman  a  genius  ?  Gad 
a  lucky  day  for  us  when  we  made  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis's  acquaintance.    Ha  I  ha  I " 

"What  if  the  old  woman  blows  on  us  ?  " 

"Blow  be  hanged  I  Why,  man,  her 
game's  ours.  Cut  me  up  Into  bullet  patches, 
If  I  ever  saw  her  equal.  The  way  she  man- 
aged to  make  herself  Franchot's  house- 
k«3eper  beat  the  devil  1 " 

"  What  does  she  say  about  his  health?" 

"  She  says  he's  got  the  gout  bad." 

"  That's  nothing.  Men  live  for  years  with 
the  gout.  I  tell  you  that  man  ought  to  die, 
and  die  now." 

"  But  suppose  he  won't?  " 

"  Then,"  said  Ezra,  stretching  across  the 
table  to  his  companion,  and  lowering  4ils 
voice  to  a  malignant  whisper,  "  he  ought  to 
be  made  to  die." 

The  other  started,  and  his  glass  stopped 
midway  to  his  lips. 

"  You  don't  mean — " 


I  "Yes,  I  do  mean.  What's  the  nse  oi 
mincing  matters?  Knock  the  old  dog  on 
the  head." 

"I  don't  like  the  idea,"  said  the  other 
(who  was  Ezra's  father). 

"Why not?  I'd  do  it  myself.  I  ripped 
a  fellow  open  in  St.  Louis  once,  and  I'd  do 
it  again." 

The  fellow's  face  looked  like  a  fiend's,  aa 
he  uttered  this  brutal  boast.  His  rufiSaD 
companion  instinctively  drew  back. 

"  But  suppose  we  should  kill  him  before 
he  had  made  his  will ;  then  we  should  be 
cutting  our  own  throate,"  said  Bichard 
Hoyt. 

"That's  tTue.  Well,  we  must  find  out 
whether  he  has  made  it  or  not ;  and  Mrs. 
Jarvis  must  do  that  Job." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  never  thought  of  that 
before  ?  Mrs.  J.  has  been  at  it  for  a  month, 
but  he  keeps  his  papers  hidden." 

"  They  must  be  got  at." 

"  Well,  Jarvis  will  do  it,  if  any  one  can." 

"  Tell  her  to  hurry  up.  I  tell  you,  I  must 
have  some  money." 

"  Have  you  tried  garroting,  lately?  " 

"  — st  I  man,  —  don't  talk  so  loud.  No,  but 
I  shall,  this  night.  What  do  you  keep  this 
infernal  hole  here  for?  Don't  the  police 
suspect  this  crib?" 

"  No ;  they  think  an  old  miser  lives  here." 

"  I  say,  what  have  you  got  In  that  saife?" 

"  Oh  I  some  very  interesting  little  docu- 
ments." 

"  I  dare  say.    Can't  I  see  them  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night.    Some  time." 

"Soon?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,"  said  Ezra,  rising,  "  I  came  here 
to-night  to  broach  this  plan  of  finishing  the 
old  Frenchman.  I  tell  you,  it  must  be 
done.  Think  over  it.  I  will  see  you  soon 
again." 

The  men  separated.  Ezra,  or  thepseudo 
Harry  Moore,  groped  down  the  creaking 
stairs. 

"  I  must  relieve  some  swell  of  his  snper- 
fiuous  cash,"  he  muttered;  "but  there  are 
no  lucrative  individuals  in  this  vile  street. 
How's  this  ?  "  and  he  slunk  quietly  into  the 
shadow  of  the  house. 

It  so  happened  that  that  evening  Vincent 
Graham  had  gone  over  to  Brooklyn  to  call 
upon  some  friends  in  that  city.  Heturnlng 
late,  he  found  no  stages  running,  and  set 
out  to  w&lk  up  town.  He  made  a  6hort  cut 
through  the  city,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that,  as  Ezra  came  Into  the  street,  young 
Graham  was  approaching  with  rapid  steps. 
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Tlflcent  carried  a  light  ;ane  wbich  he 
oabltuallj  took  lu  midnight  /^erambulatious. 
Ct  was  made  of  finely  tempered  steel,  but 
painted  in  exact  imitation  of  rattan.  Its 
^freight  alone  reverJed  its  true  character. 
fie  walked  along  with  the  sv/ift,  elastic  step 
of  youth  and  health.  His  kf  en  eye  detected 
the  huge  outlines  of  the  rufflan  traced 
against  a  fence. 

*'  Suspicious  stranger,  I  think  I  will  avoid 
yon.  I  don't  fancy  street  fights."  Mutter- 
ing this,  he  crossed  the  street.  His  object 
WAS  twofold,  —  to  avoid  a  fight,  and  to 
dlBCOver  whether  the  Dir.n  had  any  inten- 
tions of  molesting  him.  He  had  gone  but 
a  few  yards,  when  Ezra  also  crossed  the 
street. 

"Ahl"  said  Vincent  to  himself,  "the 
hostile  vessel  shows  her  colors.  You  are 
not  in  a  pleasant  fix,  Graham.  That  ugly 
craft  can  probably  gather  a  fleet  in  no  time. 
At  any  rate.  111  meet  him  bows  on,"  and  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  advanced  towards 
the  man. 

Ezra,  surprised  at  this  movement,  stopped. 
Vincent  approached,  and  would  have  quietly 
passed,  but  the  fellow  stretched  out  his 
brawny  arm  and  barred  his  way. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  said  Vin- 
cent. 

"  What  time  o*  night  is  It?  " 

"  About  quarter  of  one." 

"  Let's  f^e  your  watch." 

"  No.  sir." 

"  T^e*J  m  take  it,"  and  he  rushed  at  him 
wlthfjr^. 

YiArarZ  nimbly  dodged  beneath  the  man's 
arm,  a*.d  the  fellow  brought  up  violently 
ag&ifjt  a  lamp-post.  Uttering  a  cry  of 
paiii,  no  turned  suddenly  towards  his  antag- 
onist. Vincent  stood  by  quietly  with  his 
cano  uplifted. 

"Stand back,  oryonll repent  it  I"  he  cried. 

"  Curse  you  I "  roared  Ezra,  "  do  you  think 
to  flrlghten  me  with  a  twig?  Give  me  your 
watch  and  money,  and  ni  let  you  go." 

"You  are  very  generous.  Come  with  me 
qnlniy  to  a  station-house,  and  I  wont  hurt 
you." 

"  Curse  your  insolence  I  Come,  fork  out ! 
You  won't  ?  Then  take  that,  you  fool ! "  and 
he  sprang  forward  to  strike. 

Vincent's  cane  descended  like  a  lightning 
flpjh  across  the  man's  bare  neck.  The  ruf- 
flan staggered  and  fell.  Vincent  stooped 
over  him.  "I've  severed  his  jugular," 
thought  he.  At  that  Instant  he  heard  the 
distant  dick  of  a  policeman's  club.  He 
struck  the  handle  of  his  steel  cane  on  the 


pavement,  and  presently  the  "  custodian  of 
the  night "  approached. 

"  This  fellow  attacked  me,  and  I  laid  him 
out,"  said  Vincent,  looking  at  the  prostrate 
and  insensible  Ezra. 

A  livid  welt  half-encircled  the  man's  neck, 
and  the  blood  slowly  trickled  from  it. 

"  What  did  you  strike  him  with, —  not  that 
rattan?" 

"  It  is  a  steel  cane,"  said  Vincent. 

"  I  think  I've  seen  this  cove  afore,"  said 
the  policeman.  "  The  station-house  is  not 
far  off*.  Will  you  help  me  lug  this  chan 
around>  sir?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Vincent. 

They  raised  the  man  with  difficulty. 

"  What  struck  me  ?  "  gasped  he ;  and  then 
catching  sight  of  the  uniform  of  the  Metro- 
politan police,  he  added,  "  All's  up,  I  see." 

"  Assault,  with  attempt  to  kill,"  said  the 
policeman,  grimly.  "Assault  and  battery, 
anyhow.  Some  years  In  the  jug.  If  Judge 
Mack  Kunn  don't  let  you  ofl'." 

They  all  three  walked  along  in  silence. 
Ezra  glanced  with  admiration  at  his  van- 
quisher. 

"  What  magic  is  in  that  stick  of  yours, 
sir? "  said  he,  "  If  I  maybe  permitted  to  In 
quire.  It  felt  like  a  sabre-stroke.  WU 
you  sell  that  cane,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Well,  you'll  let  me  look  at  It,  I  pre- 
sume?" 

"Yes,rildothat." 

The  man  took  the  cane  and  examined  it 
curiously,  and,  to  do  so  with  more  ease, 
stood  still. 

"  Come,  move  on,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  let  me  look  at  this  cane 
before  you  lock  me  up.  That  isn't  much  of 
a  favor.  Let  me  stop  a  minute  beneath  this 
lamp." 

"  Well,  there's  no  harm  in  that,  if  you*r8 
not  too  long." 

They  all  stopped.  The  policeman  stood 
kicking  the  curb- stone  with  his  heel.  Vin- 
cent took  out  a  match-case,  and  endeavored 
to  light  a  cigar.  Ezra  looked  at  the  cane 
with  the  greatest  apparent  curiosity. 

"  It  Isn't  steel,  then,  after  all,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  It  Is,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Let  me  see,"  and  he  took 
out  his  large  clasp-knife.  "  I  think  I  can 
cut  it." 

"  Guess  not,"  said  the  policeman,  and  h« 
leaned  forward  to  observe  him. 

"  Why,  see  here,"  cried  Ezra;  "  I  cut  It." 

The  policeman  leaned  still  nearer.    In  a 
second  the  villain,  with  tlie^ulcknesrii  of 
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thought,  plunged  the  sharp  blade  into  the 
unfortunate  man's  side,  dashed  the  cane 
Into  Vincent's  face,  and  ran  like  a  deer 
down  an  obscure  side  street. 

The  affair  was  so  sudden  that  Vincent, 
who  was  at  some  little  distance,  had  not 
time  to  reach  them  with  a  rapid  bound,  be- 
fore the  man  was  off. 

DoubtM  for  an  instant  whether  to  pursue 
the  assassin,  or  succor  the  wounded  man, 
he  stood  still,  poised  by  the  two  opposite 
impelling  forces,  and  the  fellow  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit.  Vincent  bent  over  the 
unfortunate  policeman.  A  red  stream  was 
running  swiaiy  from  his  side.  He  tore  his 
scarf  quickly  off,  and,  with  difficulty,  passed 
it  around  the  man's  side.  He  twisted  his 
cane  into  it,  and  thus  improvised  a  tourm- 
quet  on  the  spot. 

"  It's  no  use,  my  friend,"  said  the  police- 
man, faintly;  "I'm  a  goner.  Leave  me 
here,  and  run  round  to  the  station  in  the 
next  street.  If  I  die  before  you  get  back, 
you  will  let  the  department  know  I  died  in 
my  duty,  sir,  —  won't  you  ?  *• 

"  Indeed,  I  will,"  said  Vincent,  hurrying 
off. 

In  a  moment  he  was  back  with  assistance. 
The  officer  had  flainted,  and  they  thought 
him  dead.  They  lifted  him  up.  As  they 
carried  him  along,  he  came  to  and  groaned. 

"  There's  life  in  him,  Dexter,"  said  one  of 
the  men. 

"  Oh,  he's  as  good  as  ten  dead  men  yet." 

They  carried  him  into  the  station-house. 
Surgical  assistance  was  soon  procured,  and, 
to  Vincent's  joy,  the  wound  pronounced  not 
mortal.  Vincent  gave  his  name  and  address, 
and  rose  to  leave. 

"You'd  better  not  walk  home,"  said  one 
of  the  men. 

"Why  not?  I  don't  think  I  shaU  be 
molested  again." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  your  clothes  are  spat- 
tered with  blood,  and  you  may  be  arrested. 
A  man  covered  with  blood,  and  walking  the 
ttrcets  at  this  time  of  night,  isn't  the  most 
Innocent-looking  object  in  the  world." 

"  That's  BO,"  said  Vincent,  laughing. 

"Let  me  send  and  get  you  a  carriage." 

"  Thank  you,  I  would  be  obliged." 

Now  this  was  a  ruse  to  detain  Vincent  till 
the  wounded  man  revived  sufficiently  to  talk, 
which  he  did  soon. 

"This  chap  all  right?"  asked  a  captain 
of  police,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Well,  I  should  rather  think  he  was. 
He's  the  gamest  chap  I've  seen  for  many  a 
day." 


"  His  tourniquet  saved  your  life,"  said  th« 
surgeon. 

"What  is  your  name,  sir?"  asked  the 
ii^ured  policeman. 

Vincent  told  him. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  mark  it 
down  in  my  book,  sir?  I'm  no  hand  at 
minding  names." 

Vincent  did  so. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  the  man,  "  li 
you  ever  want  Jim  Parker  to  do  anything 
for  you,  I'll  esteem  it  a  favor  if  youll  lei 
me  know." 

"I'll  remember,"  said  Vincent,  smiling. 
"  I  think  I'll  walk  home,  after  all,"  said  he, 
"  if  you'll  allow  me  to  arrange  my  dress." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  men,  who  were  now 
very  respectftil ;  and  Vincent,  with  all  traces 
of  blood  removed,  went  out  into  the  cool 
night,  and  walked  briskly  np-town. 

"  My  blood  has  been  nicely  stirred,"  said 
he  to  himself.  "  I  should  like  a  row.  I'd 
give  a  good  deal  to  come  across  my  treach- 
erous  acquaintance  of  Catharine  Street  just 
now." 

He  reached  the  quiet  up-town  streets,  and 
began  to  think  he  should  meet  with  no 
more  adventures  that  night.  As  his  steps 
echoed  down  the  dismal  avenue,  ho  saw  a 
man  approaching.  They  met  beneath  a  gas- 
lamp.  The  stranger  —  a  tall  man,  with  long, 
black  beard-— glanced  Indifferently  at  Vin- 
cent's fiice,  on  which  the  lamp  cast  a  tall, 
clear  light.  The  careless  gaze  changed 
instantly  into  a  look  of  keen  inteutness,  and 
he  stopped. 

"Another  footpad,"  thought  ViAcent, 
smiling  grimly,  and  he  stopped.  The  stran- 
ger gazed  in  silence,  while  a  look  as  of  min« 
gled  hate  and  fear  was  plainly  painted  on 
hisfkce. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want?  "  said  Vincent* 

"Great  Heavens  I  the  look  I  the  voice  I 
Has  the  devil  renewed  his  youth?  " 

At  these  strange  words  Vincent  stared* 
"  A  lunatic,  evidently,"  thought  he. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  he  said ;  "  can 
I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"Away,  you  flend  1 "  cried  the  man,  shud- 
dering, and  there  was  certainly  a  wild  look 
in  his  eyes. 

Vincent  said  nothing,  and  the  man  soon 
grew  calm. 

"  Fool  that  I  am  I "  cried  he  ,•  "  it  must  be 
his  son.  This  is  young  Mr.  Graham,  la  it 
not?" 

At  this  Vincent  stared  in  amazement. 

"  You  are  right;  bat  who  are  you,  may  I 
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••  Tea,*  said  the  man,  as  if  talking  to  him- 
self, *'  this  must  be  James  Graham's  son." 
"  It  is,"  said  Vincent. 
"  A  ftdr  blossom  for  so  foul  a  root." 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  cried 
Vincent. 

"  Hark  you,  boy  I "  said  the  man ;  '*  does 
your ftither  live?" 
«« Yes,  sir." 

"  In  wealth  and  honor?" 
««Ye8,  sir." 

«<The  lightning  has  never  stricken  him, 
nor  the  earth  swallowed  him?" 
"  Most  decidedly  not." 
«It  must  be  sol    There  Is  no  God  in 
heaven ! " 

Vincent,  thoroughly  puzzled,  was  deter- 
mined to  investigate  this  mystery. 

"Pray  how  did  you  know  me,  sir?"  he 
asked. 

"Thank  God  I  he  still  lives,"  said  the 
stranger,  continuing  his  soliloquy,  utterly 
ignoring  Vincent's  presence.  *  *  The  greedy 
grave  has  not  cheated  me."  Then  looking 
at  young  Graham,  he  added,  "  And  this  is  a 
human  being.  You  have  no  daws  or  cloven 
feet,  young  sir?" 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Vincent,  "  if  you  wish 
me  to  stand  crut  here  at  this  time  of  night, 
to  talk  with  you,  I  beg  you  to  be  more  In- 
telligible." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  man,  recovering 
himself;  "  my  feelings  overcame  me." 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  your  agitation, 
sir?" 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not  I    God  grant  you  may 
ne  'er  know  I " 
•  But  how  did  yon  know  me?" 
«  By  your  resemblance,  slight  indeed,  but 
unmistakable,  to  your  father." 
"  Then  you  know  him  well  ?  " 
Again  the  man's  eyes  glared.     "What 
mystery  is  here ! "  thought  Vincent. 

"I  know  him  slightly,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  an  eflbrt ;  "  but  he  does  not  know  me.* 
"  What  is  your  name,  sir?  " 
"Morris." 

"  Bo  you  want  to  see  my  flither?  " 
"  Not  now,  not  now,  but  soon,  but  soon," 
featd  the  man,  rapidly. 
"  Do  yon  live  In  the  city,  sir?  " 
"  I  arrived  to-night  ftrom  Australia." 
"Wen,  Mr.  Morris,  IwiUnot  detain  you." 
"  Stay ;  where  does  your  fother  live? " 
Vincent  told  him. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  yon.    Do  you  beUcve 
In  ghosts?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  ghosts," 
■aid  Vincent. 
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"Well,  you  have  talked  with  one  to- 
night." 

"  <  Angels  and  ministers  of  g^ce  defend 
us,'"  cried  Vincent,  in  pretended  alarm. 

"Do  not  jest,  young  man,"  cried  th0 
other,  sternly. 

"  Whom  do  you  haunt? "  asked  Vincent. 

"  None  now;  I  bide  my  time." 

"  Well,  my  supernatural  sir,  good-night." 

Vincent  walked  home.  He  went  into  his 
room.  Ed.  Moore,  who  was  his  "  chum " 
here  as  well  as  at  college,  was  asleep  and 
dreaming  of  love.  He  awoke  as  Vincent 
came  in. 

"  Well,  you've  kept  good  hours  to-night." 

"*I  could  a  tale  unfold,'  my  chum, 
'would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  fteeze  thy 
young  blood,  make  each  particular  hair  to 
stand  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  f)retftil 
porcupine.'" 

"  What  in  the  name  of  sense  have  you 
been  doing,  Vint. ;  what's  become  of  your 
scarf?" 

"  Oh,  Pve  been  told  to  '  stand  and  de- 
liver' on  the  mayor's  highway,  have  cut 
down  the  <  gentleman  of  the  road,'  have 
bound  the  wounds  of  an  assassinated  man, 
and  have  met  and  talked  with  a  ghost." 

"Really,  you've  done  well.  *  I  pray  you 
when  you  these  unlucky  deeds  relate,  noth- 
ing, extenuate  nor  set  down  aught'  for 
effect.  I  know  ftrom  your  looks  you've  been 
up  to  something,  and  Just  my  luck  to  be  out 
of  the  way." 

Vincent  thereupon  told  him  of  his  event- 
ftd  walk  flrom  the  Brooklyn  ferry. 

"  This  Morris  passes  my  comprehension, 
—  calling  himself  a  ghost  and  me  a  devil." 
"  'Tis  strange,"  said  Edwin. 
"  *  As  I  do  live,  my  honored '  chum,  *  tis 
true.' " 

He  and  Moore  were  soon  asleep.  Had 
they  looked  into  the  street  they  would  have 
seen  the  black-bearded  man  pacing  up  and 
down  on  the  opposite  pavement,  and  gaxing 
with  glaring  eyes  at  Graham's  house. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Thb  lovely  promise  of  Ethel  Moore's 
childhood  was  not  fUsifled.  At  sixteen  she 
was  the  most  bewitching  young  creature 
that  can  be  well  imagined.  Of  the  pecu- 
liarly  lovely  type  of  beauty  uniting  darlr 
hair  and  (dear  light  complexion,  she  po0* 
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sessed,  to^,  a  very  pleasing  voice,  and  a 
laugh  that  was  the  embodiment  of  lights 
hearted  mcjrrlment.  Until  the  time  when 
Mr.  Moore  relnctantly  revealed  the  story 
of  her  infancy,  nothing  had  occurred  to 
shade  her  face  or  dampen  her  natural  gay- 
ety.  And,  though  she  heard  the  recital 
with  many  tears,  the  sorrow  was  evanes- 
cent, and  her  elastic  spirits  soon  recovered 
from  the  depressing  effect  of  the  revelation. 
She  perused  the  few  lines  her  dead  mother 
had  written,  over  and  over,  and  kept  them 
among  her  girlish  treasures.  Her  sweet 
voice  was  soon  heard  in  happy  songs  again. 

Visiting  New  York  with  her  fiither,  she 
was  invited  with  him  to  attend  M.  Fran- 
chot's  annual  fke  champetre,  at  Wyckoff 
Hall.  So,  one  charming  June  day,  Mr. 
Moore  and  Ethel  reached  the  hospitable 
mansion.  As  they  walked  from  the  railway 
station  over  the  smooth  gravel-path  and  np 
the  velvety  lawn,  they  could  hear  the  sound 
of  music  and  laughter  in  the  house,  and 
catch  glimpses  through  the  open  parlor 
windows  of  many  figures  dancing.  Old 
Franchot  stood  on  the  steps  to  receive 
them;  he  had  grown  corpulent,  red-fticed, 
and  Jolly  as  Falstaff.  He  was  evidently 
astonished  at  Ethel's  radiant  beauty.  < '  It  is 
an  angel !  a  seraph !  **  he  exclaimed,  ecstat- 
ically. Ethel,  unused  to  social  assemblies, 
was  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene, 
at  which  she  stole  a  glance,  then  hurried  up 
the  wide  old  stairs. 

Conspicuous  among  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion  were  Vincent  Graham 
and  Edwin  Moore.  The  former  had  just 
returned  from  an  extended  tour  in  Europe ; 
the  latter  had  obtained  a  conomlsslon  in  the 
army  Immediately  after  graduation,  had 
been  ordered  to  New  Mexico,  distinguished 
himself  there  in  an  aflkir  with  Indians  on 
the  ftY)ntier,  been  breveted,  and  was  now 
home  on  "  sick  leave." 

*^I  enjoyed  your  fete  very  much  the  last 
time  I  was  up  here,"  observed  Mrs.  Fairfax 
to  M.  Franchot.  **I  do  love  to  see  the 
yonng  people  dancing  by  moonlight,  *-  that 
|g,"  she  added,  "if  there  is  any  moon." 

"  Your  daughter  Is  very  lovely,  madam,** 
said  Franchot,  Irrelevantly. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  with  pride,  "I 
think  she  is.  Everybody  says  she  is  the 
Image  of  what  I  was  at  her  age." 

"  Yon  must  really  have  been  very  beauti- 
ftil." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Falrtox, 
complacently.  "I  think  I  have  fiuled  a 
good  deal." 


"  Oh,  upon  my  word,  not  much,"  said  tna 
hypocritical  Frenchman. 

As  Ethel  and  her  fkther  entered  the 
house,  Vincent  was  standing  leaning  care- 
lessly against  a  pillar  opposite  a  door,  talk- 
ing with  a  young  lawyer,—  Harry  Kavanagh. 
Ethel's  graceful  figure  passed  quickly  by  the 
door,  and  her  timid,  eager  glance  met  Vin- 
cent's. 

"Heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  starting; 
"  vision  of  paradise  I  Are  we  In  the  East, 
Kavanagh?*' 

"  Explain." 

'*!  saw  an  hourl  glide  by;  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  unveiled  goddess  In  the  hall ; 
the  days  of  mythology  have  returned; 
Venus  has  come  down  from  Olympus." 

"Where  Is  the  vision?"  said  Kavanagh. 
"  I  see  no  one  In  the  hall  but  a  pleasant- 
looking  old  gentleman  talking  with  our 
host." 

"  Oh,  she  has  gone  back  to  the  clouds,  no 
doubt.  The  earth  Is  too  base  for  her  to 
tread." 

"Really,  Vint.,  your  rhapsodies  excite 
me.    Think  you  the  goddess  will  return  ?  " 

"  I  pray  Jupiter  she  may,  and  yet  I  dread 
to  see  her.  I  could  not  bear  the  ftall  eflfhl- 
gence  of  her  beauty,  and  retain  my  sight." 

"Upon  my  word,  Vint.,  the  apparition 
must  have  been  a  rare  one.  I  never  saw 
you  so  excited." 

"  I  looked  Into  heaven,  Harry,"  said  Vin- 
cent, gravely. 

"  I  shall  ask  M.  Franchot  who  the  angel 
Is,"  said  Kavanagh,  and  off  he  went. 

The  llstlessness  had  now  all  disappeared 
from  Vincent's  manner.  He  stood  erect, 
eager,  expectant,  —  his  cheek  aglow,  his 
eye  on  fire.  As  Ethel  entered,  leaning  on 
her  father's  arm,  he  felt  that  his  rhapso- 
dies had  been  tame.  Gentlemen  gathered 
around  her,  but  Vincent  stood  aloof.  He 
could  not  define  the  feeling  he  experienced. 
There  was  nothing  like  bashfulness  in  his 
composition,  but  he  felt  a  sort  of  awe  of 
this  yoimg  creature,  as  one  might  feel  In 
the  presence  of  a  superior  being.  "That 
girl  bewitches  me,"  he  said  to  himself, 
wonderlngly. 

What  need  to  multiply  words?  That 
rare,  beautlfbl,  yet  awftil  miracle  had  oc- 
curred, — he  had  fallen  In  love  at  first  sight. 

Franchot  approached.  "  Come,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, let  me  present  yon  to  la  reine  du 
salon,** 

"  t  shall  be  most  happy,"  said  V>V5^o*» 
with  a  momentary  falntness. 
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His  timidity  —which  amazed  and  enraged 
liim  —  yanished  after  he  had  exchanged 
two  senteDces  with  Ethel.  Her  girlish 
bashfhlness  put  him  instantly  at  ease,  and 
I&e  gradnally  drew  her  into  an  animated 
conversation.  They  naturally  B^ke  of  the 
iKouse. 

**  Tes,  it  is  a  pleasant  place,"  observed 
Vincent;  "but  a  melancholy  catastrophe 
occurred  here  once.  Ahl  I  forget  it  was 
your  uncle,  Mr.  William  Moore,  who  was 
drowned  here.  Forgive  me  for  recalling 
t^e  event." 

**I  knew  my  uncle  was  drowned  in  the 
Hudson,  but  did  not  know  it  was  at  this 
place." 

''He  was  drowned  the  day  after  Mr. 
Wyckoff's  funeral.  The  old  gentleman's 
will  had  Just  been  read,  leaving  his  fortune 
to  your  uncle  and  my  father,  half  to  each, 
and  if  one  died,  the  other  to  have  the 
whole.  Within  an  hour  your  uncle  was 
drowned,  and  my  father  left  sole  heir." 

•*  So,  by  the  melancholy  death  of  two  dear 
friends,  your  father  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  fortune,"  said  Ethel. 

Now  Vincent  had  often  heard  these  fbcts 
related,  had  often  thought  of  them;  bat  the 
way  Ethel  presented  them,  by  her  casual 
'remark,  started  a  new  and  horrible  thought. 
The  awAil  conjecture  rushed  with  such 
force  into  his  mind,  that  he  staggered  as 
if  a  powerfiil  blow  had  smitten  him,  and 
his  face  blanched  to  an  ashy  paleness. 
Nothing  but  the  marvellous  power  this  man 
had  over  his  nerves  jArevented  him  from 
falling. 

"You  are  ill,  Mr.  Graham,"  cried  Ethel, 
tn  alarm. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Vincent,  recovering 
himself  with  an  effort.  "A  sudden  faint- 
nessl  It  is  very  curious;  I  never  was 
affected  this  way  before.  The  ro-iu  is 
warm ;  will  you  come  out  on  the  piazz  i,  Miss 
Moore?  You  could  hardly  have  o'Morved 
the  view  on  entering,  and  it  is  really  flne." 

They  went  out  and  sat  upon  a  rusUc  seat 
on  the  veranda.  The  night  was  cloudy,  bat 
quite  light,  for  the  moon  was  Aill.  The 
bluff  opposite  bank  was  bathed  in  light 
from  the  eastern  moon,  though  the  nearer 
side  was  buried  in  gloom. 

"Yon  can  see  the  distant  peaks  of  the 
Catskills  up  the  river,"  said  Vincent.  "  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity,  Miss 
Moore,  of  showing  you  the  country  about 
here;  yon  are  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature." 

Sthel  smiled  at  the  quiet  way  In  which  he 


took  this  fact  for  granted.  "  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  way  of  country  other  than 
the  rural  suburbs  of  Boston." 

"  They  are  beautiflil.  I  have  travelled 
over  a  large  part  of  the  globe,  seen  Swiss 
Alps,  Italian  champaigns,  Sicilian  vine- 
yards, and  after  all,  Miss  Moore,  I  think 
America  is  loveUer  than  any  other  land. 
The  Rhine  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  this  river  at  our  feet." 
"  But  did  you  not  think  the  intense  culti- 
vation of  English  lands  produced  a  much 
more  beautiftil  effect  than  the  picturesque 
wildness  of  our  own?  " 

"  Well,  certainly,  trim  hedges  and  smooth 
lawns,  as  evidencing  taste  and  refinement, 
are  very  pleasing ;  but  I  was  only  speaking 
of  what  nature  has  done  for  us«  I  should 
be  glad,  indeed,  to  see  the  hand  of  art  re- 
move some  of  our  American  roughness." 

"  Is  there  not  here  a  want  of  the  elabo- 
rate perfection  of  Old-World  life,  —a  want 
of  finish,  a  sort  of  repulsive  newness?  " 

"  A  freshness  and  newness,  indeed,  but 
not  repulsive  to  me.  The  n^swuess  of  abun- 
dant and  unused  material,  the  freshness  of 
undeveloped  capability.  When  our  coun- 
try has  grown  ripe  and  mellowed,  as  it 
were,  there  will  be  a  *  perfection '  beside 
which  the  polished  beauties  of  Europe  will 
seem  commonplace.  Our  universities,  our 
art,  poetry,  —  all  are  yet  young.  But  really. 
Miss  Moore,  we  are  very  sage.  This  scene, 
the  sound  of  music,  the  laughter  of  revel- 
lers, are  poor  accompaniments  to  such  a 
very  grave  conversation." 

"A  most  abrupt  change  would  be  to 
poetry." 
"And  a  happy  one.    You  are  a  poetess." 
"  Indeed,  I'm  nothing  of  the  sort." 
"  Pardon  me,  — you  are." 
"  Why  are  you  so  positive  on  a  point  on 
which  it  is  impossible  you  should  be  in- 
formed?   Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  my 
poetry?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  poetiy  of  your  glance 
and  smile." 

"Now,  Mr.  Graham,  though  the  moon- 
light may  seem  to  demand  it,  do  not  be- 
come sentimental." 

"  Sentimental  I  I  was  making  the  most 
prosaic  statement  in  the  world." 

"Well,  if  there  was  no  rhyme  in  it, 
neither  was  there  reason.  Do  you  not 
think  my  brother  looks  very  111  ?  " 

"  Not  very  strong.  But  there  is  no  fear 
of  him;  he  carries  about  a  preservative  of 
life." 

Indeed!  what?"  r^^^^^T^ 
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""VPliy,  love.  That  passion  will  keep 
him  alive,  even  if  his  splendid  constitution 
should  fail." 

'<  Is  there,  then,  such  an  efficacy  in  that 
sentiment?" 

**I  merely  speak  flrom  observation  and 
testimony.  I  have  as  yet  had  no  experi- 
ence.   I  wonder  I  have  escaped  so  long." 

"  And  so  do  I  when  I  look  at  those  young 
Ladies  in  the  other  room." 

"  Yes.  I  have  thought  them  all  beautiftil." 

"JTare  thought  1  Why  do  you  use  the 
past  tense?" 

Vincent  hesitated.  He  did  not  dare  to 
say  what  he  ipeant.  **  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
«*  I  have  become  wearied  of  their  styles  of 
beauty." 

"  Then  you  have  a  capricious  and  unrea- 
sonable taste,  Mr.  Graham.  Here  come 
some  of  the  beauties  now ;  you  must  intro- 
duce me." 

**  With  pleasure.  (Confbund  the  people  I)  " 
muttered  Vincent  to  himself. 

A  large  party  soon  gathered  on  the 
piazza.  The  clouds  suddenly  broke  away, 
and  the  fbll  moon  shone  in  unveiled  loveli- 
ness.   The  river  lay  like  molten  silver. 

"  A  perfect  night  for  a  row  on  the  river," 
remarked  Temple. 

"A  lucky  thought,  Ned," cried  Vincent. 
'*  How  does  the  proposal  please  you,  young 
ladies?" 

Several  pleaded  the  dampness  of  the 
evening  and  declined,  but  a  small  party 
that  included  Jessie  Fairfax  and  Ethel 
applauded  the  scheme. 

They  walked  down  the  lawn  to  the  pic- 
turesque boat-house.  The  party  was  hila- 
rious and  noisy,  but  Vincent  was  quiet,  for 
a  tranquil  happiness  possessed  him.  He 
felt  the  first  calm  delight  of  that  strange 
passion,  which  sometimes  is  a  pleasant 
dream,  sometimes  a  waking  horror,  ^me- 
times  a  placid  Joy,  sometimes  a  destroying 
frenzy. 

"  It  was  about  here,  I  suppose,  that  my 
poor  uncle  was  drowned,"  said  Ethel. 

A  spasm  of  pain  swept  across  Vincent's 
fkce. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  believe  he  fell  ttom 
the  bank  yonder.  Are  you  clad  warmly 
enough.  Miss  Moore?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  It  was  strange  he 
could  not  climb  up  that  bank  I  It  is  not  so 
very  steep." 

Again  the  horrible  thought  tortured 
Vincent.  "  My  God  I "  he  thought  in  silent 
agony,  "  It  cannot  be  so.  I  will  not  yield 
to  the  awfUl  fancy." 


"He  might  have  ftillen  in  a  fiLlnting-flfe 
into  the -water,  as  your  brother  did  once," 
said  he. 

"My  brother  I" 

"Yes,  I  think  it  was  he, if  I  recollect 
aright.  He  fainted  in  the  water  and  had  a 
narrow  chance  of  it." 

"  How  was  he  rescued  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  fellows  fished  him  out,  I  be- 
lieve. Don*t  you  think  the  house  looks 
pretty  ft-om  here  ?  " 

"  Ethel,"  said  Moore,  who  was  walking 
behind  them  with  Jessie  on  his  arm,  "X 
never  wrote  about  that  little  afikir,  did  I? 
I  knew  better  than  to  frighten  mother  out 
of  her  wits.  The  *  fellow '  who  fished  me 
out,  Ettie,  is  the  'fiellow'  you  are  walking 
with." 

"Is  it  possible!"  cried  Ethel,  looking 
with  such  a  bewitching  glance  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  into  Vincent's  fkce,  that 
he 'felt  he  should  like  to  spend  a  year  in 
diving  after  drowning  men  to  earn  another. 
"No  wonder  then  you  are  such  good 
friends.  You  shall  be  my  friend  for  that, 
Mr.  Graham." 

The  low,  tender  tones  perfectly  ravished 
Vincent's  heart.  He  felt  an  almost  irre- 
pressible impulse  to  clasp  the  lovely  young 
creature  to  his  arms  on  the  spot,  but,  in- ' 
stead  of  outraging  propriety  thus,  remarked 
quietly  but  in  tones  whose  deep  earnestness 
thrilled  Ethel,  — 

"  Then  I  am  indeed  repaid." 

The  merry  party  took  possession  of  Mr. 
Franchot's  large  barge  and  each  gentleman 
seized  an  oar. 

"Now,  young  ladles,"  said  Moore,  "a 
division  of  labor.  We  will  pull,  but  yoa 
must  sing.    Come,  Jessie  I " 

A  stirring  air  was  sung  melodiously,  and 
the  boat  dashed  along  in  time  to  its  mea#« 
ure. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  FBTB  OEUklfPETBB. 

Thb  day  of  the  f)Ste  was  a  glorious  one. 
The  forenoon  was  spent  in  busy  and  de« 
lightAil  preparation,  and,  at  about  one,  the 
party  proceeded  in  a  Joyous  procession  to 
the  grove,  where  the  music  of  a  band  was 
already  astonishing  the  birds.  The  green 
sward  had  been  trimmed,  and  roUed  into  a 
smooth,  elastic  dancing-floor,  and  the  fan* 
tasticallj  attired  guests  were  soon  mbrrlly 
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at  -w  91k.  It  had  been  Mr.  Franchot's  desire 
that  each  one  should  assume  a  character, 
and  wear  the  appropriate  costnme,  although 
not  masked ;  so,  on  that  pleasant  summer 
afternoon,  the  shady  old  grove  was  filled 
"vrlth  lords  and  clowns,  shepherdesses  and 
naiads,  angels,  devils,  courtiers,  quakers, 
—  in  short,  everything  that  whimsical  fancy 
coald  devise.  Vincent  —  a  bold  outlaw  and 
archer  in  Lincoln-green — looked  with  im- 
patience through  the  throng  for  Ethel.  He 
^  saw,  at  length,  a  gracefully  attired  dryad  — 
a  vision  fairer  than  Calypso.  A  tall,  slim 
young  fop,  appropriately  gotten  up  as  a 
baboon,  was  talking  with  her,  making  a 
combination  exceedingly  ludicrous  and  ab- 
surd. 

Vincent  approached. 

**  Fair  nymph ! "  said  he,  "  sweet  goddess, 

'Sprung  from  fbantalns,  and  from  saerad  grores, 
And  holy  straama  that  flow  into  the  Ma,' 

will  fortune  attend  my  arrow  in  the  chase 
to-day?" 

"Nay,  bold  archer,  these  revels  will 
fHght  away  the  timid  deer." 

"  Then  will  I  forego  the  hunt,  and  stay 
to  attend  thee,  fair  Oread." 

"  Be  thou,  constant  then,  and  I  will  show 
thee  *  springs  of  streams  and  verdant  grassy 
shades,'  where  the  base  minions  of  the  law 
cannot  molest  thee." 

"That  will  I.  Come  with  me  and  add 
thy  graceful  figure  to  the  dance." 

"  I  am  bespoken  now." 

"  What  1  to  that  creature  I  to  that  cari- 
cature of  man?" 

"Really,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  the  Inane 
'swell,  who  did  not  at  all  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  "your  expressions,  sir — " 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Livingstone,"  in- 
terrupted Vincent,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "  do 
you  expect  me  to  take  off  my  hat  and  bow 
to  a  babooc ;  or  did  you  assume  that  taste- 
fhl  costume  with  an  intention  of  supporting 
the  character?" 

**Ohl  awl  beg  pardon.  Forgot  I  was 
rigged  up  so.  I  believe  I  shall  take  this  off; 
It  is  not  at  all  comfortable." 

"Oh,  do  not,  Mr.  Livingstone,"  cried 
Ethel ;  "  you  are  really  a  second  Martinetti." 

"  Wen,  Miss  Moore,  let  us  Join  the  dan- 
cers." 

They  strolled  off.  Ethel  smiled  at  Vin- 
cent over  her  shoulder,  and  he  raised  his 
plumed  hat  and  bowed. 

"Lovely  girl,"  thought  he,  "  take  off  that 
flowing  robe  and  you  are  still  a  goddess  I " 


At  this  moment  Jessie  Fairfax,  exceed- 
ingly pretty  in  the  -^aceftil  garb  of  Undine, 
approached  with  Kavanagh,  who  was  pic- 
turesquely attire'i  as  a  cavalier  of  Charles 
the  First,  with  l-mg,  fiqwiug  wig  and  ruffles, 
velvet  doublet  and  small-sword  dangling  at 
his  side. 

"  I  thank  thee,  fair  Undine,  that  thou  hast 
strayed  away  from  thy  native  stream,  to 
visit  the  haunts  of  mortals.  Be  not  tright- 
ened  at  this  honest  archer." 

"Ha!"  cried  Vincent,  advancing;  "yooi 
purse,  my  pretty  lord  I  " 

"What,  sirrah  I  wouldst  thou  bite  the 
dust?" 

"Peace,  men!"  cried  Jessie;  "put  up 
your  weapons." 

"I  yield  to  thee,  sweet  nymph,"  said 
Vincent. 

"  I  sheathe  my  thirsty  steel  at  thy  com- 
mand," said  Harry,  with  so  much  empresse- 
metU  that  they  all  laughed. 

A  comical  contrast  was  now  presented  by 
the  appearance  of  a  gentle  shepherdess, 
Miss  Schuyler  by  name,  in  the  escort  of  an 
Italian  bandit,  Edwin  Moore. 

He  was  very  fierce  and  handsome  in  his 
plumed  hat,  sash,  and  Jacket,  and  immense 
top-boots. 

"Behold  gentleness  and  ftiry  side  by 
side,"  said  Vincent. 

"  Sweet  shepherdess,  may  I  not  seek  thy 
wandering  lambs  ?  "  said  Edwin. 

"  Nay,  bold  robber,  you  would  alarm  the 
timid  flock." 

"  So  I  do  not  fWghten  the  shepherdess,  I 
am  content.  Ah !  Robin  Hood,  and  you,  my 
gallant  lord,  why  Join  ye  not  the  merry 
dance?" 

"  This  sprite  of  the  s^eam  has  charmed 
us  forth,"  said  Kavanagh. 

"  Graceful  Undine,  release  thy  spell  over 
these ;  let  me  be  thy  slave." 

"  What,  false  one ! "  cried  the  shepherd- 
ess, "  wouldst  thou  desert  me  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  would  swear  allegianoc  to  both.* 

"But  I  will  not  have  a  divided  homage. 
I  renounce  thee," 

"And  I,"  said  Undine. 

"  Then  bold  bandit,"  said  Vincent,  laofl^ 
ing,  "  in  striving  for  each,  thou  hast  lost 
both." 

"  I  see.  Then  will  I  seek  other  charm- 
ers ; "  and  he  went  merrily  away. 

"  The  cavalier  has  deserted  me  for  the 
shepherdess,"  said  Jessie.  "  Nay,  come  noi 
back  now ;  it  is  too  late." 

"  Loveliest  of  naiads,"  said  the  archer, 
" may  /presume  to  be  t^  slave ?!'    ^T^ 
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<*  I  fear  me  thou  art  bewitched  by  a  wood- 
nymph." 

*'  Nay,  goddess  of  the  stream,  thoa  dost 
mo  wrong.  A  dweller  in  her  own  wild 
woods,  a  hairy  monster  has  borne  her  off. 
—  Ah  1 "  he  added,  forgetting  his  character 
in  his  earnestness,  '*was  she  not,  Miss 
Fairfax,  beantiflil  as  she  sat  in  the  boat  last 
night  with  the  moonlight  on  her  face?  ** 

"  I  thought  at  the  time  you  watched  her 
closely,"  said  Jessie,  slyly. 

**  Well,  I  sat  directly  opposite  and  coold 
Bot  well  help  it." 

'•  You  could  not.  Indeed.  Did  you  not 
dream  of  her  last  night?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

'<  Well,  that  Is  fhink.  Know,  then,  she 
dreamed  of  you." 

**  How  know  you?  " 

"  Her  own  laughing  confession  to  me." 

"  I  trust  her  dream  was  pleasant." 

"It  was  merely  that  she  and  you  were 
sailing  on  the  sky  in  a  balloon  and  criticis- 
ing the  American  landscape  as  you  skimmed 
along." 

"  Would  that  I  could  take  such  a  voyage 
with  such  a  fellow-traveller  I " 

"Fear  not,  Mr.  Graham,  I  doubt  not  you 
will  be  companions  on  a  longer  journey." 

"  Explain,  mysterious  Undine." 

"You  understand  me.  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess, my  *  merrie  man.' " 

"Success  in  what?" 

"  In  chasing  the  floiir  fawn.  Do  not  look 
so  puzzled,  and  excuse  my  freedom." 

"  I  can  do  the  one,  but  not  the  other,  for  I 
do  not  understand  you." 

"  Oh  I  I  will  not  believe  such  obtuseness. 
Are  you  the  same  man  you  were  yesterday 
morning?" 

"Truly,  I  think  I  am." 

"You  are  not.  You  are  not  now  your 
own  master." 

"  Not  my  own  master  I " 

"  Why,  no.  Yonder  nymph  has  robbed 
thee  of  thy  heart,  and  thou  art  her  slave. 
Do  not  deny  the  charge." 

"  Would  you  have  me  plead  guilty  to  the 
*8oft  impeachment?'  Really,  you  women 
have  a  marvellous  discernment  in  these  mat- 
ters. You  know  that  we  love  before  we 
know  ourselves." 

"Why,  no  discernment  is  necessary  In 
your  case.  You  look  and  talk  and  act  the 
lover." 

"Whal^iiow?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  Edwin  will  be  Jealous." 

"  Absurd  man  I    Do  not  pretend  to  mis- 


understand me,"  said  Jessie,  laughic g.  "But 
I  do  not  blame  you, —far  from  t.  You 
show  a  most  excellent  taste.*^ 

"  Then  you  will  be  my  coadjutor?  " 

"Most  assuredly." 

"But  really,  I  know  not  that  I  am  in 
love." 

"You  are  in  doubt?  Then  you  maybe 
certain  that  you  are." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  must  know  all  the  signs 
of  the  sweet  passion  certainly.  *  Experience 
is  the  best  teacher,'  as  the  copy-books  say,  ^ 
How  does  it  feel  to  be  in  love.  Miss  Fair- 
fax?" 

"  Pray  how  know  you  that  I  am  In  love?  " 

"  Why,  are  you  not  engaged  to  that  fierce 
bandit  over  there  ?  " 

"  I  deny  it  not ;  but  is  that  your  only 
proof?" 

"Is  not  that  sufficient?" 

"Innocent  archer  I  Simple  dweller  in 
the  wood  I  Dost  suppose  that  all  who 
marry,  love  ?  " 

"  Not  I.  Sad  to  say,  I  see  the  fact  is 
otherwise,  but  Cupid  be  praised  not  in  your 
case." 

"  Why  think  you  so  ?  " 

"Because  you  are  Jessie  Fairf)uc»  and 
your  lover  Edwin  Moore." 

"  And  consequently?  " 

"  Each  irresistible  to  the  other." 

"Well  answered.  Therefore  you  love 
Ethel  Moore  because  she  is  Ethel  Moore." 

"  And  I  trust  the  remainder  of  the  propo- 
sition is  correct?" 

"I  will  not  say;  but  I  do  not  bid  you 
despair." 

"  It  merit  wins  the  love  of  Ethel  Moore,  I 
must  despair;  nay!  speak  not, I  am  not  an- 
gling for  compliments.  No  one  in  my  opin- 
ion is  worthy  of  her." 

"  Well,  but  if  she  doesn't  think  so,  it  is  all 
right.    But  who  is  this  fiend  approaching  ?  " 

It  was  Ned  Temple  who  was  dressed  and 
really  looked  like  a  devil;  but  he  was  a  very 
graceful  and  polite  fiend.  He  came  to  sum- 
mon them  to  take  part  in  a  dance.  The 
cavalier  and  shepherdess  wore  partners, 
while  Moore,  the  bandit,  had  secured  the 
hand  of  an  angel.  Miss  Lucy  Vincent. 

The  gay  revellers  danced  on,  the  merry 
masqueraders  shouted.  All  was  mirth  and 
music. 

Some  few  of  the  party  whose  characters 
demanded  it  were  masked,  although  by  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  gay  throng  was  not. 
There  were  two  masked  figures  whom  no 
one  seemed  to  know,  —  both  men,  dressed 
as.bears.    They  kept  together  and  did  not 
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)o^n  the  dance.  Franchot  had  tried  In  vain 
to  speak  to  them ;  they  invariably  avoided 
him  when  he  approached,  i  They  stood  in  a 
retired  spot  remote  ftom  the  dancers,  talk- 
ing together  in  low  tones. 

*'•  Jolly  times  these  swells  are  having, 
F-zra,**  said  one,  who  was  no  other  than 
Dick  Hoyt. 

"  Curse  'em,**  muttejred  Ezra.  "  See  that 
♦fciucy  cove  in  green  with  a  bngle  slnng 
around  him  ?  He's  the  infernal  rascal  who 
knocked  me  down  with  an  Iron  stick  in 
Catharine  Street." 

"Eh?  what?"    ^ 

'*  The  same.  I'd  like  to  serve  him  as  I 
did  the  officer." 

*•  He  looks  game." 

«*  Never  saw  his  equal — bat  Fll  be  even 
with  him.  The  old  woman's  sure  it's  all 
right  about  the  will?" 

<*  Tes,  yes.  She  read  it  and  copied  part  of 
it  for  me.    Here  it  is." 

He  pulled  a  crumpled  letter  from  his 
breast,  and  read,  — 

"  I  enclose  a  koppy  of  what  you  wanted 
to  no  about,  i  had  a  tuff  Jobb  flshin  the 
thing  out  of  the  frenchman's  desk." 

"  What  she  copied,"  said  Hoyt,  "  Is  on  an- 
other bit  o'  paper.  This  is  it : "  and  he  read,  — 

"Lastly I  give  and  beqaeath  the  entire 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate, 

real  and  personal,  to ,  only  child  of 

"William  W.  and  Ellen  Moore,  formerly  of 
the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  and 
both  deceased." 

"  He  hasn't  got  the  blank  filled  up,"  said 
Ezra. 

"  That's  nothin'.  I  'spose  he  didn't  know 
the  ftiU  name,  but  the  will's  good  as  it 
stands.** 

"Let  me  keep  the  extract,"  said  Ezra. 

Hoyt  handed  it  to  him,  and  put  the  other 
slip  of  paper  in  his  cap.  "  I  know  the  will's 
all  right,"  said  he ;  "  Murragh  said  so,  and 
Donny  ought  to  know  if  anybody." 

"Well,  I  trust  everything's  O.  K.  Did 
you  explore  the  house?  " 

"  Yes.  Jarvis  took  me  over  it  not  half  an 
hoar  ago.  We  can  get  into  the  Frenchman's 
room  from  the  ground,  and  I  have  got  our 
boat  ready  by  the  bank  near  the  boat-hoase. 
We'd  better  not  loaf  around  here  any 
longer." 

"I'd  like  to  get  acquainted  with  some 
of  those  females." 

"  It  won't  do  to  speak  to  them.    Come." 

"  Carse  that  fellow  In  green  I "  muttered 
Ezra,  as  they  moved  off  deeper  Into  the 
woods. 


The  gay  scene  grew  gayer  as  the  day 
passed  away.  The  /Ae  was  a  success.  In 
the  interior  of  the  grove  a  thousand  colored 
lamps  were  lit,  caasing  a  fine  effect  as  the 
variegated  figures  passed  to  and  fro.  But 
on  the  broad  lawn  outside,  the  fnVL  moon 
alone  shone  upon  the  dancers.  The  night 
was  so  warm  that  the  tables  were  spread  in 
the  open  air,  and  there  the  merry  throng 
had  sapper. 

Not  till  long  past  midnight  did  the  musio 
and  dancing  cease ;  but  at  length  the  lamps 
in  the  woods  went  out,  the  weary  musicians 
put  away  their  cornets  and  violins,  the 
dancers  sought  their  several  apartments, 
and  only  two  figures  remained  outside  the  * 
house,  —  the  ruffian  Hoyt  and  his  son. 

Edwin  Moore  and  Vincent  went  to  their 
room  and  sat  down  to  smoke  a  quiet  pipe, 
and  talk  over  the  incidents  of  the  day.  Vin- 
cent was  eloquent  on  the  subject  that  lay 
nearest  his  heart. 

"  Spare  me  a  lover's  rhapsodies  I "  cried 
Edwin.  "Igiveyou  joy,— you  shall  win.  I. 
will  use  all  my  brotherly  infiuence." 

"  Which  will  be  very  efficacious,  doubtles.^. 
Shall  we  turn  in?" 

"To  sleep?  Oh,  no  I  Let's  sit  in  this 
moonlight  and  smoke.  Put  out  the  light, 
Ned;  that's  right." 

"  How  quiet  the  house  is ! " 

"  Yes ;  every  one  will  sleep  to-night.  But 
I  heard  footsteps  on  the  lawn  just  now." 

"  Some  of  the  servants,  probably." 

"  I  think  not.    Listen,  Ned." 


CHAPTER  X. 

A     BLACK     DEED. 

While  the  lights  glimmered  in  the  win 
dows  of  Wyckoff  Hall,  the   ruffians  stiL 
lurk<>  J  'j)  \hG  shadow  of  the  wood.    One  by 
one  tne  laa^s  went  out. 

"  They've  douced  all  the  glims  but  one," 
said  the  elder  Hoyt.  "  I  see  two  swells  up 
in  that  room  smoking." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ezra,  "  one's  that  bncy  cove 
in  green,  —cwrw  him." 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud.  They^  go  to  beo 
presently.    Has  Franchot  turned  in  ?  * 

"Yes,  I  saw  him  through  the  blinds  just 
now,  and  his  light's  out." 

"  Well,  then,  patience  for  a  while." 

"  Gad  I  this  bear's  skin's  a  good  idea,  fbv 
it's  getting  chilly  since  it  clouded  up.  Bais 
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«AU  the  better." 

The  light  in  Vincent's  room  at  this  mo- 
ment disappeared. 

**Now*s  our  time,"  cried  Ezra. 

"  No ;  wait  till  they  get  asleep." 

In  a  few  moments  the  inen  stole  cantions- 
ly,  keeping  in  shadow,  to  the  window  of 
Franchofs  room.  They  tnmed  a  bow- win- 
dow which  concealed  them  ftrom  Vincent 
and  Edwin.  They  opened  the  blinds  care- 
ftilly;  the  window  was  already  open,  and 
they  could  plainly  hear  the  regular  breath- 
ing of  the  doomed  man. 

"  You  go  in  and  finish  him»"  said  Dick. 

<*No;  let's  both  go.  He  may  wake  up 
and  show  fight." 

**  Well,  then,  come  on  I  Make  haste ! 
Let's  hurry  up  this  job.    I  don't  like  it." 

**  Pshaw !  I  think  it's  sport.  Let  me  do 
the  jabbing." 

At  this  moment  the  moon  burst  forth  in 
Its  ftill  glory  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds, 
and  shone  upon  the  two  assassins.  It  had 
been  fitter  had  it  hid  itself  in  clouds  as.  black 
as  death.  By  its  light  the  murderers  plainly 
saw  Franchot  tranquilly  sleeping.  His  arm 
lay  over  the  bed's  side,  and  on  his  finger 
sparkled  a  diamond  ring.  Ezra  stole  up  to 
him  on  tiptoe.  Hojrt  followed  tremblingly. 
^*  Come,  make  haste,"  he  hoarsely  whispered. 
Ezra  lightly  pulled  the  slight  covering  fh>m 
the  sleeper's  chest.  The  movement  par- 
tially aroused  the  Frenchman.  He  turned 
a  little  on  his  side  without  opening  his  eyes, 
and  said,  — 

"  That  you,  Frangois?  " 

Had  Ezra  remained  silent  he  would  no 
doubt  have  slept  again;  but  the  fellow 
answered.  — 

•'  Yes,  sir." 

The  grufftones  instantly  awakened  Fran- 
chot. He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  two 
hairy  monsters  standing  by.  <*  del  I  qui  est 
Id?  Aht  mon  Dieu!"  This  last  ejacula- 
tion was  uttered  as  Ezra  plunged  his  knife 
into  his  naked  breast  and  smothered  his 
horrified  cry  with  his  heavy  hand. 

*< I  think  that  settled  him;  butl'U  make 
sure,"  and  he  reiterated  the  cruel  thrust. 
The  unh2^)py  victim's  eyes  rolled  in  anguish, 
and  then  quickly  glazed  in  death.  The  crim- 
son tide  poured  forth  copiously  and  crept 
In  the  moonlight  on  the  floor. 

<<  Good  Lord  I  let's  get  out  of  this,"  said 
Hoyt,  with  pallid  face. 

*'No  hurry,  old  man.  The  night's  before 
08.    Give  me  a  chew  of  tobacco." 

"Death  and  the  devil!  what  are  you 
made  of  ?" 


**  Of  better  stuflf  than  you,  yon  coward. 
This  fellow's  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

"Come,  then,  let's  get  off." 

"Not  till  I  have  that  ring,"  said  Ezra, 
raising  the  ghastly  hand  of  the  murdered 
man. 

"Death!  Are  you  going  to  wait  for 
that?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  else. 
Curse  it,  the  thing  won't  come  off." 

"  Oh,  let  it  go." 

"  Curse  me  if  I  do.  This  way  will  an- 
swer," and  he  severed  the  finger  from  the 
hand  with  his  sharp  knife,  and  put  the 
bloody  trinket  in  his  mouth. 

"Now,  I'm  at  your  service,  command 
me,"  said  Ezra,  gayly,  not  noticing  his  knife, 
that  he  had  laid  on  the  bed  in  his  eagerness 
to  secure  the  diamond. 

The  men  threw  back  the  blinds  and  got  out. 

"  I  dropped  my  bear's  head  in  the  room," 
said  Hoyt. 

"  Clumsy  fool!  well,  let  it  lie." 

They  hurried  around  the  projection  of 
the  bow-window.  At  this  moment  Vincent 
and  his  friend  were  peering  eagerly  out. 
Subdued  and  strange  sounds  had  reached 
their  ears  and  awakened  their  curiosity; 
but  no  suspicion  of  the  horrible  truth  had, 
as  yet,  dawned  upon  their  minds. 

"Look,  Vint.,  the  two  mysterious  bears 
are  prowling  about." 

"  Ned,"  said  Vincent,  gravely,  "this  is  a 
serious  business.  Those  are  rascals  in  dis- 
guise, and  they've  been  up  to  mischief." 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"Villains  are  cowards.  Let's  tackle 
them." 

"  I'm  your  man,"  cried  Moore. 

The  murderers  were  now  huiTying  down 
towards  the  river.  Vincent  got  out  of  his 
window,  and,  with  wonderftil  agility,  slid 
lightly  down  a  lightning-rod,  dropped  like 
a  panther  on  the  projection  of  a  ledge  be- 
low, leaped  and  caught  a  limb  of  an  old 
maple  that  grew  near,  and  sprung  nimbly  to 
the  ground.  Moore  followed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  "  Midnight  gymnastics," 
said  he.  "  We*ll  have  hot  work,  Vint. ;  those 
are  stout  fellows." 

"  Shall  we  rouse  the  servants  ?  " 

"  We  haven't  time." 

"Let*s  call  up  Franchot.  He's  on  the 
ground  fioor." 

"  Well,  run  quickly." 

Moore  darted  around  the  bow-window. 
In  an  instant  he  was  back  with  ghastly  "tboe. 

"  O  my  God  1  Graham,  Franchot  is  mor 
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"Murdered!" 

"He  is  stabbed  and  dead,  — an  awftd 
Bight ! " 

*'  And,  great  heavens  I  the  murderers  will 
be  off!  Come,  Moore!  I'd  lose  my  life  to 
catch  the  villains ! " 

"And  I.  Come,  then,  and  Heaven  be 
ivlthns!" 

Moore  grasped  a  heavy  stick  that  chanced 
to  be  lying  at  his  feet,  and  they  both  ran 
with  the  swiftness  of  hares  and  the  silence 
of  shadows  down  the  lawn.  Their  object 
was  to  throw  themselves  violently  on  the 
men's  backs  and  overpower  them  by  the 
sudden  assault;  but  in  this  scheme  they 
Ihiled.  The  murderers  turned  when  the 
pursuers  were  within  a  rod  or  two,  and 
instantly  stood  at  bay.  Vincent,  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning,  leaped  like  a  leopard 
and  struck  Ezra  with  both  heels  in  the  side 
with  all  the  force  of  his  weight  and  acquired 
momentum.  The  ruffian  grasped  Vincent's 
throat  as  he  fell.  Moore  rushed  directly  at 
Hoyt,  and  then  suddenly  veered  off  and  ran 
towards  the  grove.  The  villain,  thinking  he 
was  fHghtened,  darted  after  him ;  but  it  was 
a  ru8e  of  Moore's,  for  as  Uoyt  neared  him 
he  suddenly  sank  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  the  man,  stumbling  over  him,  fell  on 
his  face.  In  a  thought  Moore  was  upon 
him.  Thus  for  the  murderers  had  the  worst 
of  it;  but  the  conflict  was  uncertain. 
Hoyt,  with  wonderflil  strength,  raised  him- 
self with  Moore  on  his  back,  and  running 
swiftly  a  few  rods,  fiercely  slung  the  youth 
to  the  ground.  Moore  bounded  up  like  an 
india-rubber  ball,  but  the  shock  had  weak- 
ened him,  though  his  courage  was  not 
abated  one  whit.  Vincent  was  struggling 
with  Ezra  on  the  ground.  The  villain's 
hands  were  twisted  in  Vincent's  scarf,  and 
be  was  slowly  choking  him  to  death. 
"Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  thought 
Vincent,  and  his  Iron  fingers  clutched  the 
murderer's  throat.  He  had  wonderftil 
strength  in  his  fingers,  he  could  bend  a  sil- 
ver coin  double  with  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. His  vice-like  grip  started  the  vil- 
^in'B  eyes  in  a  horrid  stare  from  their 
sockets,  and  Ezra's  pallid  ftice  grew  purple, 
his  fingers  relaxed  their  clutch,  and  Vincent 
was  flree.  Still  his  awfhl  hold  remained  and 
Ezra  suffered  strangulation.  "  Bo  you  sur- 
render, wretch?  "  said  Vincent,  between  his 
teeth.  He  moved  his  head  in  affirmation. 
Vincent  released  him,  but  he  lay  as  still  as 
death.  "You're  settled  for  the  present," 
cried  his  antagonist^  and  he  darted  to  his 
Mend's  assistance. 


He  was  none  toe  soon.  Edwin  had 
sprung  forward  to  meet  Hoyt,  and  tried  to 
keep  him  from  closing  in.  He  was  a  fin- 
ished boxer,  and  for  a  time  Hoyt  could  not 
break  through  his  guard;  but  at  last  he 
rushed  in,  receiving  a  fearfUl  blow  as  he 
did  so,  and  grasped  Edwin  In  his  brawny 
arms.  It  was  indeed  a  bear's  hug,  and  a 
hug  so  fierce  that  it  would  soon  have  been 
fatal,  had  not  Moore  suddenly  brought  up 
his  knee  with  force,  and  strikmg  Hoyt, 
drove  the  breath  from  his  body ;  but  he  re- 
tained his  hold  and  Moore  could  not  free 
hlaself ;  however,  he  rained  blows  fast  and 
heavy  in  the  fellow's  face.  All  at  once  the 
man  abandoned  Edwin,  and,  running  a  rod 
or  two,  picked  up  the  club  that  Moore  had 
brought  and  dropped.  With  this  he  sprang 
with  fdry  at  his  antagonist  and  struck  him 
savagely  on  the  head.  Poor  Moore  stag- 
gered, groaned,  and  fell  insensible.  The 
man  raised  the  stick  to  finish  him. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  Vincent  rose 
from  the  vanquished  Ezra.  In  a  second  he 
saw  the  situation.  There  was  his  friend 
stretched  upon  the  turf,  while  the  burly 
ruffian  was  raising  the  club  to  dash  out  his 
brains.  Like  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind  Vin- 
cent was  upon  him.  With  all  his  accelerated 
speed  and  might,  with  the  fury  of  horror, 
with  the  rage  of  grief,  with  the  eternal 
strength  of  friendship,  with  an  arm  nerved 
by  the  strongest  passions  human  nature 
knows,  the  young  athlete  dashed  hvs  clenched 
fist,  —  harder  than  adamant,  —  into  the 
villain's  face.  Had  a  Titan  struck  him  with 
bis  hammer,  the  effect  could  not  have  been 
greater.  The  man's  frontal  bone  crushed 
ip  like  a  piece  of  paste-board ;  the  uplifted 
dub  fell  harmlessly,  and  Hoyt  rolled  over 
on  the  ground,  with  his  skull  fractured, 
stone  dead.  Vincent  at  this  moment  looked 
like  an  avenging  fUry,  like  ^  a  dcmi-god 
drunk  with  battle.  He  bent  over  poor 
Moore  who  lay  unconscious.  "  My  brother, 
has  he  killed  you?"  cried  he.  The  words 
were  scarcely  uttered  when  there  rang  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  Vincent  fell, 
shot  through  the  body,  at  his  friend's  feet. 
Had  there  been  a  spectator  he  would  have 
seen  Ezra,  who  had  revived,  slowly  rise  to 
a  sitting  posture  on  the  grass,  level  his  re  * 
volver  and  fire. 

"That  score's  wiped  out,"  said  he,  calmly. 
"  Time  for  me  to  get  out  of  this.  Oh !  but 
I  thought  I  was  a  goner.  How  many  more 
men  will  you.  choke,  you  dog?  "  he  added, 
with  a  grin  of  exultation. 

He  rose  and  glanced  at,  tig  ^prostrate 
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bodies.  "  The  old  chap  seems  keeled  over. 
Well,  there's  no  time  to  carry  off  the 
wounded.  You  must  follow  me  as  best  you 
may/'  and  he  ran  quickly  to  his  boat,  cast 
her  off,  jumped  In,  and  was  soon  burled  in 
the  gloom  that  hid  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  DETBCnVB. 

Ths  report  of  Ezra's  pistol  did  not  arouse 
the  sleepers  iu  Wyckoff  Hall  trom  their 
sound  slumbers.  There  was  one  whom  no 
earthly  sound  would  ever  again  waken. 
Through  the  lingering  hours  of  early  morn- 
ing the  murdered  man  lay  staring  at  the 
ceiling  with  a  fixed  gaze  of  horror,  while 
his  heart's  blood  soaked  slowly  through  his 
bed  and  fell  dripping  on  the  floor. 

Ethel  opened  her  eyes  at  early  dawn  and 
awakened  Jessie,  her  companion,  with  a 
kiss.  <*  What  say  you  to  a  morning  stroll 
on  the  lawn,  love  ?  It  has  been  raining  but 
has  cleared  off." 

"  I  will  go  with  pleasure,"  said  Jessie. 

Soon  the  two  girls,  equipped  for  a  walk, 
stepped  out  upon  the  lawn.  The  level 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  turned  the  green 
blades  of  grass  into  tiny  golden  spears,  and 
"  rosy-flngered  mom  "  blushed  with  delight 
as  she  looked  upon  the  beauty  spread  be- 
neath her,  —  the  emerald  hills,  the  pellucid, 
tranquil  river. 

*'0h,  what  a  lovely  morning  I"  said 
Ethel.  < <  What  a  perfect  scene  of  peace  this 
old  place  is  I " 

'*  A  sweet  old  place  for  lovers,"  said  Jes- 
sie, naively. 

<'  Do  you  find  it  so? "  asked  Ethel. 

**  Well,  if  I  must  confess  it,  yes,"  said 
Jessie.  "  I  think  you  will  find  it  so,  too, 
before  long,"  she  added,  maliciously. 

''Tou  wicked  creature  I  what  do  you 
mean?" 

*'OhI  a  certain  bold  archer  in  Lincoln- 
green  was  chasing  you  yesterday." 

**  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  he  caaght  me  ?  " 

**0h,  no,  not  yet;  but  you  cannot  long 
evade  his  swift  pursuit." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  owning  to  you  that  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  Mr.  Graham ;  he  is 
8o  handsome,  and  graceful,  and  intellectual, 
and  —  " 

"  Stop  I  stop  I "  Interrupted  Jessie,  "  what 
a  catalogue  of  virtues !  Oh  I  I  see  how  it  is, 
vour  heart's  gone.    Won't  you  confess  to 


me  now,  in  strict  confidence,  that  yo  i  love 
him?" 

"  No,  indeed  I  for  I  do  not.  I  will  never 
confess  such  a  thing." 

**0  Ethel!"  cried  Jessie,  grasping  her 
companion's  arm,  <<  What  is  that  yonder?" 

"Where?" 

"  Over  there  lying  on  that  rise  of  ground. " 

"  It  looks  like  a  man  asleep,"  said  Ethel. 

''Can  it  be  one  of  the  servants  drunk? 
Let  us  go  in." 

*'  I  think  we  ought  to  go  and  see  what  it 
is.    The  man,  if  it  is  a  man,  may  be  sick." 

The  two  timid  young  creatures  cautiously 
approached. 

*'  It  is  a  man,  yes,  and  look !  three  of  them. 
0  Ethel,  what  can  it  mean?"  said  Jessie, 
with  pale  face. 

*<Let  us  find  out.  What  is  that  great 
black  object?  O  Jessie,  there  is  one  of 
those  men  dressed  as  bears  I " 

They  drew  nearer.  Suddenly  Jessie  burst 
away  A*om  her  companion  and  rushed 
wildly  to  the  group  of  senseless  bodies. 

"O  my  God  I"  she  cried,  wildly;  "my 
poor  Edwin  I  Oh  I  you  are  not  dead  I  3^ou 
are  not  dead !  No  I  no  f  no  I  God  would  not 
let  you  die  I  " 

She  was  sitting  on  the  grass  with  Edwin's 
bruised  head  in  her  lap,  passionately  kiss- 
ing his  pallid  forehead.  He  looked  like  a 
corpse,  and  his  brown  hair  was  matted 
dowh  and  soaked  with  blood ;  he  was  still 
senseless.  Jessie  took  no  heed  of  either  of 
the  other  bodies.  "O  Ethel  1"  she  cried, 
plteously,  "  tell  me  he  Is  alive  1  you  know 
he  is  alive,  why  don't  you  tell  mo  so,  cruel 
Ethel?  You  know  you  are  alive,  Edwin, 
darling  I  Oh,  speak  to  me  I"  and  the  un- 
happy girl  fell  fainting  on  her  lover's  breast. 

Ethel  took  no  heed  of  Jessie's  wild  en- 
treaties. As  Andromache  might  have  gazed 
at  the  mutilated  corse  of  Hector,  so  gazed 
Ethel  at  the  prostrate  Vincent.  He  was  ly« 
lug  Uke  a  dead  man,  staring  with  unblinking 
eyes  at  the  rising  sun.  His  hand  grasped 
the  short  grass  he  had  clutched  iu  his  agony. 
The  vivid  green  of  his  dress  was  crimsoned 
with  a  ruby  stream  of  blood ;  his  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  as  if  his  spirit  had  escaped 
through  them.  The  dead  body  of  Hoyt  lay 
on  its  face,  so  there  was  nothing  repulsive 
in  its  appearance. 

A  moment  Ethel  stood,  the  personification 
of  agony  and  horror ;  the  next,  with  a  low 
cry  of  anguish,  she  was  beside  the  wounded 
man.  Vincent  was  insensible.  Ethel's  sweet 
lips  pressed  against  his  bloodless  ones;  hes 
proftise  hair  swept  his  ftce.  r^^^^l^ 
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"0  my  darling!  my  life!"  she  mur- 
mnred.  "O  Vincent,  are  you  dead?  Oh 
that  I  could  die  beside  you  I  '*  and  she  kissed 
the  insensible  lips  again. 

Whether  this  delicious  treatment  was  a 
restorative,  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the 
color  flowed  back  slowly  into  Vincent's 
cheeks,  and  his  blue  eyes  withdrew  their 
gaze  from  the  sun.  He  felt  the  warm  pres- 
sure of  Ethel's  lips,  felt  her  satin  cheek 
againnt  his  own,  and  immediately  closed  his 
eyes. 

**  Am  I  in  heaven?  "  thought  he ;  '<  if  not, 
irhere  am  I?"  Gradually  his  memory  re- 
turned. "Ah!  I  am  lying  here,  shot  by 
that  rascal.  Well,  I  might  be  in  worse 
places.  Thank  God  for  that  dastardly  shot ! 
for  I  would  not  else  have  known  that  this 
peerless  creature  loves  me.  This  is  no 
time  to  come  to." 

But  Ethel  felt  the  warmth  return  to  her 
lover's  lips.  "He  is  reviving;  God  be 
praised!" 

Vincent's  eyes  opened,  and  a  look  of  such 
unutterable  love  sprang  fVom  them,  that  the 
young  girl  drew  back,  with  a  burning  blush. 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  thankfUl  you  have  revived, 
Mr.  Grabam!  I  thought  you  were  dead. 
Oh,  how  did  this  happen  ?  " 

« I  have  been  shot  by  a  murderer.  But 
Edwin,  tell  me,  is  he  olive?"  and  he  vainly 
tjied  to  rise. 

Ethel,  for  the  first  time,  looked  at  Edwin. 

"  Ah !  Edwin,  too,  — my  brother !  See,  the 
color  creeps  into  his  cheek ;  he  is  insensi- 
ble, but  not  dead,  thank  God  I  thank  God  1  *' 

"  Will  Miss  Moore  please  go  to  the  house, 
and  get  some  of  the  servants  to  lug  us  in? 
I  think  I  am  badly  hit." 

At  these  words  Ethel  arose,  and  "  heavenly 
pity  "  filled  her  eyes. 

"Your  wound  does  not  bleed,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham." 

The  rain  had  saved  his  life.  The  green 
flannel  coat  had  soaked  into  the  wound  and 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood. 

Ethel  ran  like  a  young  fawn  to  the  house. 
The  afOdghted  servants  followed  her  quickly. 
Edwin  and  Vincent  were  lifted  tenderly, 
borne  into  the  house,  and  laid  upon  impro- 
vised couches  in  the  parlor.  Ethel,  cool 
and  sel^possessed,  gave  her  orders  quietly 
and  correctly.  She  despatched  a  man  for 
Dr. Farkes.  Vincent  lay  quiet;  beseemed 
not  to  wapt  to  talk.  Edwin  had  recovered 
animation  but  not  consciousness,  and  raved 
deliriously. 

*'Franchot  \a  murdered,  Vincent,"  he 
imttteTed* 


At  these  words  every  one  started,  and 
Francois,  the  valet,  hurried  away  to  his 
master's  room.  In  a  moment  he  was  back, 
looking  like  a  ghost. 

"0  Mon  Dieul'*  he  feebly  cried,  "moif 
maitre  est  t%ti" 

"Oh,  what  a  deed  of  horror  took  plaw 
last  night  I "  cried  Ethel.  "  Who  could  hav« 
done  it?" 

"  One  of  the  villains,  miss,  10  lying  on  th4 
lawn,"  said  a  servant. 

"  Well,  carry  him  into  one  of  the  oiV 
buildings;  and  you,  Thomas,  ride  over  ai 
once  and  acquaint  the  magistrates  at  R— .* 

"Tes,  miss,"  said  the  man. 

"  Are  any  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  up?" 

'*  No,  miss." 

"Well,  say  nothing  about  what  has  oc 
curred,  but  let  breakfast  be  prepared  as 
usuaL  Don't  you  think  that  is  the  best 
plan,  Jessie?  "  said  she  to  that  young  lady, 
who  had  revived,  and  was  bending  over 
Edwin. 

"Yes,  yes;  but,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven, 
get  the  doctor  here ! " 

"  He  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  love ; " 
and,  as  the  words  were  uttered,  in  came  Dr. 
Parkes. 

He  was  a  skilfhl  practitioner  and  a  gen- 
tleman. The  ladies  reluctantly  left  the 
room  at  his  request. 

"You  are  a  lucky  man,  Mr.  Graham," 
said  the  doctor.  "  Your  wound  is  severe, 
but  not  dangerous.  It  is  one  of  the  mirac^ 
ulous  'shots  I  have  met  occasionally  in  my 
practice.  The  ball  has  grazed  no  less  than 
four  mortal  spots,"  he  continued,  as  ho 
probed  the  wound,  "  and  gone  out  beneath 
your  shoulder-blade." 

"My  spine  is  safe?" 

"  Yes,  by  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch,'* 
returned  the  surgeon. 

He  now  looked  at  Edwin.  As  he  did  so^ 
his  face  grew  grave. 

"Is  the  poor  boy  badly  hurt?"  asked 
Vincent. 

"  Very  badly,  very  badly,  indeed.  This 
is  a  serious  business.  How  long  was  he 
insensible?"  he  continued,  as  he  careAiUy 
dressed  the  wound. 

"  Well,  he  must  have  been  knocked  orer 
about  half-past  two,"  answered  Vincent, 
"  and  he  did  not  speak  till  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  I  trust  I  can  save  him,  but  it  will  b« 
touch  and  go.  And  one  thing, — that  young 
woman  who  was  hanging  over  him  when  I 
came  in,  must  be  kept  out  of  his  room,  at 
all  hazards.  She  must  be  lopked  up,  if 
nothing  else  will  8erve,^ed  by  Cj  OO^ 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Vincent. 

<'  And  is  this  trae,  that  poor  Franchot  is 
murdered?" 

"Too  true." 

**  And  you  boys  were  hurt  in  trying  to 
arrest  the  murderer,  I  understand." 

"There-  were  two  of  the  i*ascals,  sir.  I 
clipped  one  over/  and  I  think  I  must  have 
hurt  him.    I  never  struck  so  hard  before." 

"  Where  Is  the  fellow?" 

"  They  have  carried  him  into  the  carriage- 
house,  I  believe." 

Dr.  Parkes  went  out.  In  about  ten  min- 
utes he  returned. 

"  Poor  Franchot  is  dead,  indeed,"  said  he ; 
"three  stabs  directly  through  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  cardiac  region.  But  I  say,  Gra- 
ham, what  did  you  strike  that  fellow  with  ? 
He  is  dead." 

"Dead!"  cried  Vincent.  "Is  it  possi- 
ble! Well,  I'm  not  sorry.  I  struck  him 
merely  with  my  fist." 

"With  your  fist!"  cried  the  doctor,  in 
blank  surprise.  "Jove !  are  your  hands  made 
of  iron?  You  have  crushed  h\s  os  frontt^j 
sir,  and  driven  a  piece  of  bone  as  big  as 
your  finger  into  his  cerebrum" 

"  I  meant  to  hurt  him,  sir,  when  I  struck. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He 
would  have  killed  poor  Moore  in  another 
moment." 

"  Well,  I  must  not  talk  to  you  any  more," 
and  the  good  doctor  left  directions  with  the 
attendants  and  retired.  "Heavens!  what 
a  biceps  that  Graham  must  have!  Never 
knew  of  such  a  case.  Must  make  a  note 
of  it." 

Edwin  was  carried  into  a  remote  and  dark- 
3ned  room.  Poor  Jessie  pitifully  begged  to 
oe  allowed  to  go  in,  but  the  attendants  were 
inexorable.  So  the  absurd  girl  spent  the 
day  sitting  on  the  floor  outside  the  door, 
and  listening  to  her  lover*s  ravings. 

The  weaiy  masqueraders  did  not  rise  till 
late  that  morning.  As  one  by  one  they 
heard  the  terrible  event  related,  great  con- 
ftision  and  consternation  ensued. 

"  Oh,  what  a  dreadflil  affair  this  is  I "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Fairfax,  as,  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  when  the  excitement  had  par- 
tially subsided,  they  were  talking  over  the 
catastrophe  in  the  parlor.  "  But  it  is  for- 
tunate it  occurred  after  the  champ6tre.  And 
is  poor  Edwin  very  badly  hurt  ?  " 

"  Very,  indeed,"  replied  Ethel. 

"Well,  he  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  turn  himself  into  a  policeman.  Oh, 
lam  so  sorry  about  poor  Mr.  Franchot  1  It 
was  only  the  other  day  I  heard  him  ridi- 


culing life  insurance.  Now,  if  he  had  only 
had  his  life  insured  in  the  Disinterested 
Brotherly  Love  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Fairfax  is  a  director,  he  wouldn't 
have  been  murdered." 

"I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Franchot  left  a 
will,"  observed  Mr.  Moore. 

"  Mrs.  Jarvis,  the  house-keeper  told  me,** 
said  Ethel,  "  that  she  heard  Mr.  Fi*anchot 
say  that  he  had  left  all  his  property  to  Uncle 
William's  son,  who  lately  returned  ft-om 
California.  Poor  woman!  I  pitied  her 
greatly.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  affected 
as  she  was  when  she  heard  Mr.  Franchot 
was  dead.  She  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break." 

"  Did  Mr.  Franchot  ever  see  this  young 
Moore?" 

"  No,  I  believe  not,"  said  Mrs.  Graham. 
"  Something  has  always  happened  to  pre- 
vent their  meeting.  Mr.  Franchot  has  often 
expressed  his  disappoiutment  at  not  being 
able  to  see  him.  Several  letters  have  passed 
between  them,  however,  he  told  me." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  young  man, 
Mrs.  Graham?" 

"  No.  I  understand  he  Is  not  very  good- 
looking,  but  a  very  intelligent  man,  and 
well  educated." 

The  melancholy  guests,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, dispersed  that  day,  and  went  their 
several  ways.  Jessie  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing  as  leaving.  It  was  necessary 
that  Mr.  Moore  should  return  to  Boston ;  he 
went,  leaving  Ethel  under  Mrs.  Fairfax's 
charge.  Mrs.  Graham,  of  course,  remained 
with  her  spn. 

A  coroner's  Jury  decided  that  Franchot 
had  been  killed  by  some  person,  or  persons, 
to  them  unknown,  and  that  the  slaying  of 
the  assassin  by  Vincent  was  an  act  of  justi- 
fiable homicide. 

Dr.  Parkes,  as  an  intimate  ftiend  of  the 
deceased,  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of 
all  necessary  proceedings.  He  telegraphed 
for  a  detective  to  come  up  ftom  the  city, 
and  by  the  afternoon  train  he  arrived.  The 
of&cer  was  a  small  and  gentlemanly  looking 
man,  Alexander  Conger  by  name.  He  waa 
dressed  with  extreme  neatness,  and  wore 
kid  gloves  on  a  small  hand.  His  eyes  were 
gray  and  bright  and  exceedingly  restless; 
his  teeth  were  white  and  regular;  his  com- 
plexion was  a  deep  olive. 

He  walked  up  quietly  to  the  house,  gave 
his  card  to  the  doctor,  heard  the  details  of 
the  affhir,  and  then  asked  to  be  shown  the 
murdered  man's  room.  He  looked  at  the 
corpse,  examined  the  window  and  door,  and 
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Instantly  detected,  what  no  one  else  had 
seen,  the  bear-skin  cap  of  Hoyt.  It  had 
rolled  beneath  a  sofk.  He  also  fonnd  the 
assassin's  knife  In  the  folds  of  the  bed.  In 
the  cap  was  the  scrap  of  paper  that  enclosed 
the  extract  ftom  the  will.  All  these  articles 
he  took  into  his  possession. 

'*Can  I  see  young  Mr.  Graham?"  he 
asked. 

'*  Do  not  talk  with  him  long.** 

"  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.** 

He  was  alone  with  Vincent  about  ten 
minutes.  He  then  went  out  and  looked  at 
the  body  of  Hoyt  long  and  carefhlly.  He 
then  sat  down  on  the  ttout  piazza  and  smoked 
his  cigar  quietly,  thus  ruminating,  — 

"That  dead  man's  Dick  Hoyt.  Yes 
Saw  enough  of  him,  when  he  wad  old  Peter 
Vincent's  'secretary,  to  know  him  again. 
Now  the  question  Is,  who's  his  pal?"  He 
called  Frangois. 

"  What  did  your  master  wear  on  the  finger 
that's  cut  off?" 

"  A  diamond  ring,  sir." 

"Yes." 

He  got  up  and  went  into  the  carriage- 
house  and  careftilly  examined  the  dead 
man's  costume.  The  bear's  suit  contained 
no  pockets.  He  pried  open  the  man's 
month. 

"  The  diamond's  not  here,"  said  Conger 
to  himself.    He  called  the  doctor. 

'*  Who  have  touched  the  dead  man  in  the 
carriage-house  since  he  was  found?  " 

*<  Ko  one  but  the  man  who  carried  him  in 
and  myself.  The  door  has  been  locked  all 
day  till  you  came." 

"  Yes.    That's  all,  doctor." 

"Humph,"  cogitated  the  detective.  "The 
same  chap  cut  off  his  finger  that  klUed  the 
man,  I've  no  doubt.  Hoyt  did  not  do  it, 
that's  clear,  I  know  him  well  enough  not 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  would  part 
with  the  trinket  if  he  once  got  hold  of 
it.  His  pal's  the  man  who  did  the  business. 
A  strong,  heavy  man  with  pale  face,  red 
hair»  and  a  bad  cast,  Mr.  Graham  says. 
Yes,    A  neat  case,  a  very  neat  case,  very." 

Mr.  Conger  took  the  scrap  of  paper  and 
looked  at  it  careftilly.  "  The  Frenchman's 
desk,  hem  I  this  must  have  been  written  in 
the  house.  Could  these  devils  have  done 
it?    FrangoisI" 

**JEhI  bien,mongieur!** 

"  Your  master  was  a  nice  man,  wasn't 
he?" 

"  Indeed  he  was,  sir.* 

"Yes.  How  long  have  you  lived  with 
him?" 


"Two  years  in  Jamaica  and  sixteen  in 
this  country." 

"So  long!  You  must  feel  bad  at  his 
death,"  —  and  indeed  the  poor  Frenchman's 
red  eyes  and  woe-begone  fkce  plainly  evi- 
denced his  grief. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  my 
man?" 

"  I  know  not,  monsieur." 

"  Can  you  write  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  read,  monsieur." 

"  Can  you  not  write  at  all  ?  That's  a  pity. 
If  you  could  only  write  a  little,  I  might  get 
you  a  good  billet." 

"  I  cannot  write  a  word,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  sorry.  Has  your  mas- 
ter had  any  company  here  lately? " 

"He  has  had  all  the  people  who  were 
here  to-day." 

"  He  has  not  had  a  visit  from  two  men 
lately,  has  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  there  were  two  queer-looking 
men  shut  up  with  him  all  last  Monday  after- 
noon. They  went  away  the  same  night,  and 
monsieur  seemed  to  be  much  excited  at 
what  they  told  him." 

"Ah  I    Was  one  a  fellow  with  red  hair  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Wasn't  one  a  large  man  with  a  squint  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"What  sort  of  looking  fellows  were 
they?" 

"  One  was  a  taU  man  with  black  beard, 
the  other,  an  old,  common-looking  fellow, 
seemed  to  be  a  Scotchman." 

"  Humph  1 "  said  Conger  to  himself,  "  not 
the  parties." 

"  What  servants  are  therein  the  house?  " 

"  The  butler,  coachman,  hostler,  waiter, 
and  cook." 

"Nobody  else?" 

"  There  is  madame,  the  house-keeper." 

"Yes.    Who  is  she?" 

"  Mrs.  Jarvis." 

"  Yes.    Well,  that  is  all,  Frangols." 

Mr.  Conger  sat  in  deep  thought  for  some 
time.  Taking,  at  length,  a  blank-book  ftom 
his  pocket  he  tore  out  a  leaf  and  wrote,  — 

"  Mr.  Conger  wishes  Mrs.  Jarvis  would 
inform  him  whether  she  knows  if  Mr.  Fran- 
chot  had  any  relatives  in  this  country." 

"  She  will  suspect  nothing  firom  the  form 
of  this  question.  Here,  Francois,  take  this 
to  Mrs.  Jarvis,  and  bring  back  an  answer." 

In  a  few  minutes  Frangois  returned  with 
these  words  written  on  the  bart  of  Conger's 
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'*  Mra.  Jarvis  dou't  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter  whatever.  1  think  sir  he 
bad  nott.** 

Conger  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  writing. 
•<  Exactly  the  same  hand.  So  yon  are  in  it, 
too,  Mrs.  House-keeper/'  lie  continued,  care- 
fully putting  the  papers  into  his  pocket- 
book.  "Oh,  a  very  pretty  case,  if  well 
worked  up.  Yes.  Very  pretty  and  very 
neat." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


TBNNT80N  AND  LOVX. 


The  most  expert  medical  attendance,  assid- 
uous attention,  careHil  nursing,  and  a  firm 
constitution  pulled  Edwin  Moore  through, 
and  he  began  slowly  to  improve.  But  for 
three  days  and  nights  he  raved  with  brain- 
fever.  At  one  time  he  imagined  himself  to 
be  passing  a  college  examination,  and  would 
ask  himself  and  answer  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
displaying  such  extensive  information  on 
the  abstrusest  topics,  that  Dr.  Parkes  was 
amazed.  But  on  the  fourth  morning  after 
the  murder  his  delirium  departed,  and  his 
consciousness  returned.  He  at  once  asked 
to  see  Jessie.  The  poor  girl  went  in,  and 
.ne  lovers  were,  for  a  short  time,  left  alone 
together.  The  interview  appeared  to  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  patient,  for 
he  Improved  firom  that  hour. 

"O  Edwin  I"  cried  Jessie,  "when  I  saw 
you  lying  there,  as  I  thought,  dead,  with  your 
head  all  blood,  I  thought  my  heart  would 
break.  I  never  knew  I  loved  you  so  deeply 
till  that  moment." 

*'  And  t,"  answered  the  youth,  "  should 
have  been  killed  by  that  ruffian  if  It  hadn't 
been  for  you." 

"  If  it  liadn't  been  for  me  1  How  do  you 
neap?" 

"  Why,  when  that  fellow  had  me  In  his 
powerful  hug,  nothing  but  the  determination 
to  live  and  enjoy  your  love,  sweet  one,  kept 
sne  fh>m  giving  in,  and  if  I  had,  he  would 
have  killed  me  In  a  moment.  But  tell  me, 
Vint,  is  safe?" 

"  He  was  shot  through  the  body,  but  —  " 

"  Shot  through  the  body ! " 

"  Yes,  by  the  fellow  he  attacked  first,  but 
he  is  getting  along  finely.  He  says  he  will 
be  out  in  a  week.   He  has  a  devoted  nurse." 

"Who,  pray?" 

**  None  ether  than  your  sister." 


"So?  Have  matters  gone  so  tax  al« 
ready?" 

"  I  d9n*t  know  whether  fhey  have  had  an 
explanation  yet  or  not,  but  depend  upon  it, 
it  is  a  match." 

"  Well,  I  am  right  ghid." 

"  And  I.  Do  you  know,  Ethel  was  with 
me  that  dreadful  morning  we  found  you  on 
the  lawn." 

"Yes?  And  how  did  she  act  when  she 
saw  Vincent  lying  wounded?  " 

"To  tell  the  truth  I  can't  say.  I  saw 
only  you." 

On  this  followed,  of  course,  caresses  and 
endearing  words  ad  lib. 

Ethel  had  been  dreadfhily  alarmed  lest 
Vincent  had  heard  her  loving  words  and 
felt  her  kisses.  She  did  not  know  that  she 
loved  him  till  that  morning,  and  perhaps 
she  really  did  not.  But  love  is  a  curious 
plant.  Years  of  tender  nursing  sometimes 
will  not  canse  it  to  grow,  and  again  it 
springs  up  fUU-blown  and  hardy  in  au  hour. 
This  was  the  case  with  Ethel  Moore.  The 
sight  of  Vincent's  pallid  face  and  lifeless 
eyes,  his  bloodless  lips  and  wounded  side, 
had  banished  her  maiden  reluctance,  and 
the  sweet  passion  had  complete  possession 
of  her.  In  thinking  the  matter  over,  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Vincent  was 
ignorant  of  her  feelings.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  great  embarrassment,  and 
with  her  sweet  face  snfibsed  with  blushes, 
that  she  followed  Mrs.  Graham  into  Vin- 
cent's room.  He  lay  in  a  deep,  recuperating 
slumber,  looking  exceedingly  handsome  as 
he  slept,  his  brown  curls  lying  carelessly  on 
his  forehead  and  his  white  hand  resting  on 
the  counterpane.  Mrs.  Graham  looked  at 
him  with  pride  and  love. 

"Dear  boy,  how  pale  he  is!  Oh!  what 
a  dreadAil  fight  he  must  have  had  with 
those  men,  and  there  were  we  all  sleeping 
quietly  in  our  beds  I " 

"  What  a  terrible,  what  a  cruel  murder  it 
was,  Mrs.  Graham  1  I  do  hope  Mr.  Conger 
will  find  the  other  man  I " 

Vincent  opened  hisuejos  and  lay  ijulflt, 
with  the  delicious  sense'of  rest  and  absence 
of  all  desire  of  movement  that  the  conva- 
lescent sometimes  feel. 

"You  are  much  better,  my  son,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham. 

"  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,"  said  Vin- 
cent. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  opened  the  door,  smiled  at 
the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  came  in. 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  you  look  quite 
ftesh,  Mr.  Graham."  .^^  byGoOgle 
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*<Ohy  my  dear  madam,  I  am  quite  weU. 
I  think  I  shall  take  a  horseback  ride  this  af- 
^^rnoon,"  said  Vinceiit,  smiling. 

'*  Oh,  do  not,  on  any  account/'  said  the 
matter-of-fact  lady. 

"  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  shall  not. 
But  how  Is  Ned?  Is  he  still  dcliyering  an 
extemporaneous  lecture  on  chemistry,  for 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Farkes  ?  " 

"  No,  he  is  much  better;  but,  poor  fellow, 
tiie  doctor  had  his  head  shaved,  and  he  looks 
Ukeaftight." 

'<  Poor  fellow,  indeed !  And  Miss  Jessie, 
I  suppose,  has  the  Hyperion  curls  ?  "    . 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  but  she  saved  a 
lock  or  two  of  his  hair,  I  believe.  But, 
really,  a  strange  tiling  has  happened.  Two 
men  came  here  this  morning,  asked  for  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  told  her  that  some  Ariends  of  hers 
wanted  to  see  her  in  New  York,  and  took 
her  off  in  the  cars.  I  have  to  act  as  house- 
keeper." 

«*  Is  Mr.  Conger  here  yet?  " 

<*  Oh,  no.  He  went  back  that  same  night. 
I  think  he  is  the  strange^  man  I  I  asked 
him  if  he  didn't  think  this  was  a  most  hor- 
rible murder,  and  he  said,  *  Oh,  very  pretty; 
very  neat  indeed.*  Did  you  ever  hear  such 
an  expression?" 

Vincent  smiled. 

**  Oh,  he  looks  at  it  Arom  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  These  detectives  haven't-  much 
feeling.  Miss  Moore,  may  I  ask  a  fhvor  of 
you?" 

**  Certainly  you  may,  Mr.  Graham." 

«*  Will  you  read  aloud  to  me  ?  " 

«  With  pleasure.    What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  leave  the  selection  to  your  taste." 

'<  Doddridge's  Biae  and  Progress^  or  Eve- 

'*  Oh,  strike  a  happy  mean,"  said  Vincent, 
smiling.  <*I  should  like  to  hear  some 
poetry." 

Ethel  went  Into  the  libraiy  and  brought 
back  a  small  volume.  "Here  is  In  Memo- 
fiam,"  said  she. 

•*  Yon^ave  hit  it.  Let  me  hear  you  read 
tt,  and  I  6h«U  be  Mstening  to  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  music  all  at  once." 

So  Ethel  took  a  low  seat  hj  his  bedside. 
She  sat  with  het  face  towards  him,  and 
the  tempered  rays  of  the  sun,  struggling 
through  the  curtained  windows,  turned  her 
brown  hair  into  gold,  —  a  touch  of  Midas,  — 
while  her  eyes  shone  like  amethysts.  Vin- 
cent lay  in  a  delicious  waking  trance.  Like 
AboQ  Ben  Adheim,  an  angel  seemed  to  be 
reading  to  him  '*  firom  a  book  of  gold."  Mrs. 
Grahwn  and  Mrs.  Fairfax,  not  to  interrupt 


the  reading,  left  the  roon.,  and  Vincent  wolh 
alone  with  her  he  loved.  The  modalateo 
music  of  Ethel's  voice  seemed  the  fit  medi- 
um through  which  the  sweet  rhythm  qf 
Tennyson  should  meet  the  ear.  Presently 
she  gi^w  interested,  enthralled,  by  that 
poetry  of  poems,  and  her  eyes  fired  with 
the  appreciation  of  genius,  her  cheek  glowed 
and  bosom  heaved.  Vincent,  as  he  lay 
drinking  in  the  beauty,  noted  the  effect  upon 
her.  Soon  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  lines 
filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  and  her  eweet 
voice  faltered. 

"  O  Mr.  Graham,"  said  she,  "  Tennyson 
must  have  been  inspired  when  he  wrote 
this ! " 

"  He  was,  undoubtedly,"  said  Vincent, 
'^  in  the  same  situation  I'm  in  now." 

"  What  I  shot  through  the  body  ?  " 

"  No ;  drinking  inspiration  £i*om  an  angel's 
eyes." 

A  charming  blush  crimsoned  Ethel's 
cheeks,  and  she  replied,  — 

**  You  are  to  hear  poetry  ftom  me,  sir, 
not  I  flrom  you." 

Vincent  smiled.    "  Well,  go  on." 

Now  it  was  really  putting  human  nature 
to  too  severe  a  test  to  place  Vincent  yrhere 
he  then  was.  The  soft,sweet  odor  of  early 
summer  flowers  stealing  in  through  the 
windows,  the  calm,  subdued  light  of  the 
half-darkened  room,  a  beautifbl  young  girl 
reading  in  a  voice  of  music  the  most  charm- 
ing production  in  our  language,  all  these 
circumstances  bewitched  him.  Every  mo- 
ment his  love  grew  fiercer,  resistance  van- 
ished utterly,  irreclaimably ;  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  pas- 
sion,—  he  felt  it  flooding  his  soul  and  set  up 
no  barrier  to  its  impetuous  rush.  Ethel 
read  on,  bnt  he  did  not  hear  the  words;  he 
heard  indeed  the  symphonies  of  her  voice, 
and  watched  the  movements  of  her  lips, 
followed  her  azure  eye  as  it  ran  along  the 
lines,  and  noted  the  varying  expressions 
that  swept  her  face  at  the  poet's  command ; 
but  he  had  not  the  fhintest  idea  of  what  she 
read.  Her  lips  seemed  to  him  to  be  saying 
over  and  over  again,  "  You  are  my  slave, 
Vincent  Graham,  you  are  my  slave;  you 
love  me  and  you  cannot  help  it  I  you 
love  me  and  you  cannot  help  itl"  She 
glanced  up  at  him  now  and  then,  and  the 
swill  look  quivered  each  time  through  his 
heart.  She  thought  him  deeply  interested, 
and  he  toast  without  doubt.  She  stopped 
suddenly,  and  said,  — 

**0h,   how  true  that  is,  Mr.  Graham  I 
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"Yes,  It  Is,  Indeecl."  replied  Vincent, 
wltnout  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  she 
meant. 

"And  did  you  ever  hear  anything  more 
beautlftilly  expressed?  " 

"No,  never  I"  he  answered,  referring  to 
her  style  of  reading. 

"Hove  Tennyson  I  the  dear  good  man," 
cried  Ethel,  enthusiastically. 

Vincent  felt  an  absurd  pang  of  Jealousy, 
and  hated  the  poct-laurcate  in  his  soul. 
"  He  Is  married,  Miss  Moore,"  said  he. 
Her  eye  darted  out  a  look  of  reproach, 
and  she  went  on  reading.    Gradually  an 
intense  and   overwhelming   desire  seized 
Vincent  to  avow  his  passion,  and  an  Intense 
and  overwhelming  force   held   the  words 
back.    He  was  torn  by  tlie  conflicting  emo- 
tions, and  still  Ethel  absorbed  by  the  poem 
made  music  of  the  lines.    Love  triumphed ; 
all  at  once  Vincent  said  In  low  tones,"  stop.** 
Her  voice  ceased,  and  she  looked  at  him. 
"  Is  anything  the  matter?  ** 
"  Yes,  I  am  dying.** 

Her  face  blanched  and  her  eyes  distended 
with  terror. 
"  O  Mr.  Graham,  what  has  happened?  ** 
"  You  are  killing  me  with  love,  Ethel.** 
At  this  unexpected  announcement  mode 
in  a  voice  of  perfect  melody,  and  with  the 
first  utterance  of  her  Christian  name  by  his 
lips,  the  blood  rushed  tumultuously  back  to 
her  cheeks,  her  lip  trembled  and  her  bosom 
panted  wildly. 

"  How  you  frightened  me !  I  thought 
your  wound  had  broken  open  or  something 
dreadAil  had  happened.  Now  don't  terrify 
me  again,  and  don*t  Interrupt  me,"  and  she 
turned  resolutely  to  the  book. 

"Put  down  the  book,  Ethel,  I  want  to 
talk  with  you." 

"  No,  I  shall  not.  Dr.  Parkes  has  forbid- 
den you  to  talk." 

"Dr.  Parkes  be  —  behests  shall  not  be 
heeded,"  said  Vincent,  dexterously  turning 
the  Intended  anathema. 
**  Thon  I  shall  leave  yon  as  an  obstinate 


She  Y08Q  and  moved  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  turned,  and  looked  at  him. 

There  was  a  glance  of  mild  entreaty,  of 
unutterable  love,  of  tender  supplication  in 
hia  lustrous  eyes  that  seemed  to  beg  her 
not  to  go.  Had  he  commanded  her  to  stay 
she  would  have  gone,  but  she  could  not 
withstand  that  pleading  look.  She  shut  the 
door  and  walked  timidly  to  his  side — like  a 
half- tamed  fawn  approaching  the  kind  hand 
of  Its  master,  ready  to  fly  at  a  hostile  look. 


"  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  want?  "  said  she, 
"  now  don't  be  absurd  or  childish  if  you  an 
sick.  Do  you  know  I  think  you  are  yerj 
impolite?" 

"Ah!  why?" 

"  To  interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  a  bean- 
tilW  passage  after  asking  me  to  read." 

"  But  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  you  said.'* 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  " 

"  There  was  another  voice  that  drowned 
yours.  What  a  pretty  ring ! "  and  he  took 
the  fair  hand  that  hung  within  his  rea^ 
and  pretended  to  examine  the  bauble. 

There,  sir!    Have   you   seen   it  snflli- 
ciently?" 

"Pardon  me,  I  am  something  of  a  sooth- 
sayer. Let  me  read  your  fortune  in  these 
delicate  lines." 

"  No.    I  am  an  Infldel  in  such  matters." 

"Well,  will  you  not  brush  the  hair  ttom 
my  eyes  ?    It  pains  me  to  lift  my  hand." 

Ethel's  soft,  warm  hand  lightly  pushed 
back  the  brown  mass  of  hair,  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  scarcely  touched  his  forehead;  but 
it  was  a  touch  of  fire  to  a  ready  fhse.  The 
hands  that  the  hypocrite  could  hardly  raise 
caught  both  of  hers  and  held  them  in  a 
firm,  but  gentle  grasp. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner." 

"  So  I  see  —  at  this  moment." 

"  And  for  Ufe,  for  life,"  he  cried,  with  sud- 
den energy,  and  drew  her  towards  him. 
"  Oh !  will  you  not,  dear  girl?  " 

Vincent  was  an  eloquent  fellow,  but  he 
said  not  a  word  more.  Words  are  gross, 
clumsy,  inefficient;  but  his  eyes  flashed 
forth  an  oration  in  a  second.  They  told 
her  in  one  swift,  transient  glance,  the  height 
and  depth  and  length  and  breadth  of  a  love 
sincere,  pure,  eternal ;  they  demanded  elo- 
quently, pltifblly,  imploringly,  hers  in  re- 
turn. There  probably  never  was  a  quicker 
declaration  than  his.  Now,  how  did  she 
know  what  he  meant  by  the  incomplete  and 
irrelevant  question,  "Will  you  not?"  But 
woman's  heart  is  a  good  deal  subtler  than 
electricity  or  magnetism,  or  any  other  im- 
palpable agency.  She  seemed  to  think  the 
query  pertinent  and  natural.  She  looked  at 
Vincent,  but  her  eyes  were  cowards;  his 
gaze  swept  them  down ;  she  tried  to  draw 
away,  but  his  grasp  was  firmer  than  steel, 
though  softer  than  velvet.  She  was  sur- 
prised, vanquished.  Her  face  was  suflbsed, 
burning  with  blushes ;  she  could  not  hide  it 
with  her  hands,  nor  could  ghe  bear  his  gaze 
upon  it,  so  she  did  the  only  practicable 
thing  there  was  to  be  done ;  she  hid  it  on 
his  breast.    She  was  a  prisoner  noio,  indeed. 
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Vincent's  arms  swept  aronnd  her  neck  and 
he  held  her  in  a  close  embrace. 

At  this  interesting  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Fairfax  walked  in  with  a 
waiter  and  bowl  in  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  she  began,  **  I've  broaght 
—  oh,  goodness  gracious  me ! "  —  and  down 
went  the  savory  broth  with  a  crash.  "  Oh  I 
I'm  sure  I  did  not  know— pray  pardon  my 
intrusion;"  and  the  good  lady  made  for 
the  door. 

"  Don't  go,  Mrs.  Fairfax,"  said  Vincent. 
*•  Ethel  and  I  were  having  a  little  confiden- 
tial talk,  but  — " 
**  Oh,  yes,  I  understand." 
«*Well,  we  are  engaged;  but  yon  needn't 
say  an^'thing  about  it." 

"  Not  for  the  world ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Fairfox. 

**  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cried  Ethel,  look- 
ing perfectly  enrapturing  in  her  conftision ; 
"you  have  an  insolence  of  your  own  I  We 
are  no  such  thing,  Mrs.  Fairfax  I  He  has 
not  had  my  answer." 

"  Well,  do  give  him  a  &vorable  one,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairfax. 

"Tes,  do,  Ethel,"  said  Vincent,  with  the 
Irresistible  pleading  look. 

"Oh,  dear,  dearl  was  any  one  ever  so 
beset!" 

"  Come,  love,  say  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Fairfhx, 
who  was  a  natural  match-maker. 
"  Come,  love,  say  yes,"  repeated  Vincent. 
"  Oh,  it  is  not  fair,  two  to  one.  I  sup- 
pose I  must.  Well,  yes,"  she  cried ;  "  there  I 
are  you  satisfied?"  and  the  blushing  girl 
ran  swiftly  flrom  the  room. 

Vincent  lay  back  upon  his  pillow  with  a 
glow  of  delight  upon  his  pallid  flELce. 

"  There,  Mrs.  Fairfax,"  said  he,  "  yon  are 
a  witness,  you  beard  her  accept  me." 

"  I  did,  and  I  am  very  glad.    Beally,  Mr. 
Graham,  you  Improved  your  time.    I  left 
you  with  Ethel  quietly  reading  poetry  to  you." 
"  I  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  of  pro- 
posing; but  somehow  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Oh  1  I  dare  say  it  came  very  natural  to 
you;  but  some  men  find  it  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Fairfax  of- 
fered himself  to  me.  *  Jane,'  said  he,  *  I  — 
I—'  and  blushed  and  stammered,  *  love  me, 
I  suppose,'  a  lid  I.  'Yes,'  said  he,  'that's 
what  I  mean,  and  will  yon — you  — '  *  marry 
you?  •  says  I.  *  Yes,'  says  he,  « that's  what 
I  wanted  to  say.'  « Well,'  says  I,  « I  don't 
mind  if  I  do,'  and  on  that  he  up  and  hugged 
me." 

''He  didn't  hesitate  in  that,  at  all,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Vincent,  laughing. 


"  Oh,  no,  he  was  quite  fluent  in  embrac- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Fairfax.  "Oh,  d-jar  me, 
I'm  afraid  I've  spoilt  the  carpet  and  your 
broth's  all  gone ! " 

"Never  mind  the  broth,  Mrs.  Fairfiu.^ 
I've  had  a  feast  already." 

"  Yes  ?    Why,  who  brought  it  to  you  ?  • 

"  Ethel,"  answered  Vincent,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  looked  puzzled ;  but  Vincent 
lay  smiling  to  himself  on  the  pillow,  and  ■ 
look  of  perfect  rapture  filled  his  eyes. 


CHAPTEB  Xni. 

OK  THB  TRACK. 

A  DAY  or  two  before  the  scene  describeO 
in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Alexander  Conger 
was  sitting  in  an  exceedingly  neat  office 
talking  with  two  men,  both  of  whom  were 
remarkably  quiet  In  their  manner,  and  re- 
markably intelligent  in  their  appearance. 
They  made  notes  of  what  Mr.  Conger  said, 
and  nodded  in  assent,  but  said  nothing. 

"And  now  about  this  Mrs.  Jarvls,  she 
doesn't  suspect  she's  spotted,  Roberts?" 

"  Not  the  least  glimmering  in  the  world, 
sir." 

"  Yes.  Well,  what  have  you  done  with 
her?" 

"  My  wife  has  her  as  a  sort  of  overseer 
of  the  servants,  and  if  she  outwits  Folly 
Roberts,  it's  more  than  /could  ever  do." 

"  Very  well.  Now  how  about  hunting  np 
the  costumer  who  ftirnished  this  bear's 
suit?" 

"  I  was  at  it  all  yesterday,"  said  the  man, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "and  all  this 
morning.  Now  there  are  a  goo  I  many  such 
places  in  the  city,  and  I've  not  come  across 
the  spot  yet." 

"Yes;  Well  I've  an  idea.  Fellows,  that 
this  chap  got  that  bear's  skin  at  a  sporting 
shop." 

"Why  so,  sir?" 

"  Why  y'see  its  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  of  these  fellows,  and  they 
could  get  it  cheaper— they  may  not  have 
been  very  flush.  You  have  a  list  of  pawn- 
brokers, Fellows  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fellows,  and  he  produced  a 
very  neatly  written  slip  of  paper. 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Conger,  "you 
needn't  hunt  up  any  more  costumers,  but 
take  a  look  into  a  few  of  these  places  and  let 
me  know  your  success  at  four  this  after- 
noon. You  say,  Roberts,  that^you've  seen 
this  Dick  Hoyt?"         Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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"  Tes,  sir.  I  saw  him  one  night  at  a  bil- 
liard saloon  in  Grand  Street,  and  I  remarked 
him  pretty  well  at  the  time  and  found  oat 
his  name." 

"  Where  is  the  place?  " 

Roberts  told  him.  Mr.  Conger  got  np, 
took  off  his  kid  gloves,  put  them  In  his 
pocket,  donned  a  rowdy-looking  felt  hat, 
and  went  out  looking  like  a  sporting  char- 
acter. 

"A  cool  chap  that  Conger,"  observed 
Fellows. 

**  A  perfect  blood-hound,"  said  Roberts. 

"  Going  to  arrest  a  man  without  any  force 
to  back  him  I" 

"  Just  like  him ;  he  thinks  it  a  Jolly  lark." 

Mr.  CoDger  walked  down  to  the  billiard 
saloon  he  had  been  directed  to,  and  went  in 
leisurely.  The  atmosphere  was  reeking 
with  tobacco-smoke  and  whisky.  A  spruce 
young  fellow  behind  a  bar  was  diligently 
studying  a  very  valuable  work  entitled 
•*  American  Fancy  IHrlnks." 

"What  will  you  have,  sir?"  said  he  to 
Conger. 

"  Give  me  a  little  rye."  He  took  the  liquor 
and  said  genially,  **Take  something  with 
me."  The  young  man  poured  out  a  few 
drops  and  drank. 

<*Not  many  customers  this  afternoon," 
remarked  the  detective. 

"No,  lt*s  hardly  time  yet.  Would  you 
like  to  play,  sir?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  play  one  game,  but  yoall  have 
to  give  me  odds." 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty  points." 

They  began  the  game.  Conger  soon  no- 
ticed that  if  his  antagonist  gained  on  him 
he  was  loquacious  and  merry,  but  was  in- 
stantly rendered  taciturn  by  ill  success.  He 
therefore  allowed  him  to  get  SUblt  ahead. 

"  You  play  a  mighty  strong  carom  game," 
said  Conger. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  in  practice,"  said  the  man. 

"I  don't  play  much  myself,"  continued 
Conger.  "  I  came  in  here  to-day  to  meet  a 
friend,  —  Dick  Hoyt,  —  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

**  Don't  know  the  name." 

«  He's  a  heavy-bnilt  man,  with  black  hair 
and  beard.  There's  a  queer-looking  chap 
always  with  him, — a  fellow  with  red  hair 
and  cross  eyes." 

"  Oh !  I  know  who  yon  mean.  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  two  months.  That  red-haired 
chap  handles  a  mighty  pretty  cue.  Blast  me 
if  he  can't  discount  me  I " 

"  You  don't  say  so  I "  said  Conger,  care- 
lessly.   "What's  his  name?" 

"I  don't  know.    He   squints   Jk«   the 


devil;  but  he  can  play  billiards  for  aJi 
that." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  guess  he's 
the  same  man  I  know.  —  You  counted  then ; 
go  on ;  you  want  three  for  my  pocket,  too.  -^ 
Does  he  ever  come  in  here  ?  " 

"  He  was  here  last  night." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  be  here  this  after- 
noon?" 

"  He  never  comes  in  the  daytime." 

"I  didn't  count.  Perhaps  he'll  be  here 
to-night?  I  should  like  to  see  him  play." 

"  No,  I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  the 
Old  Bowery  to-night  with  his  gal.  I'd  like 
to  know  what's  become  of  Dick  Hoyt." 

The  game  was  soon  finished,  and  Conger 
went  out.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  room 
when  a  cue-rack  against  the  wall  swung 
forward,  and  the  amiable  Ezra  emerged 
Arom  a  recess  behind  it. 

"  Cursed  fool  1  Think  you've  got  me,  don't 
you?  I  say,  Wilkins,  what  did  you  send  him 
to  the  Old  Bowery  for?  I  did  want  to  go 
there  to-night,  though  I  didn't  tell  you  so." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go?  " 

"  This  infernal  squint  plays  the  devil  with 
me.  If  it  wasn't  for  that,  I  might  disguise 
myself.  But  I  say,  what  a  soft  that  chap 
was,  to  swallow  all  you  told  him ! " 

But  Conger  wasn't  half  so  much  of  a  fool 
as  Ezra  imagined.  He  walked  up  the  street 
slowly,  for  a  rod  or  two. 

"  It's  pretty  clear,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  that  that  fellow's  about  here  somewhere. 
Yes,  he  was  rather  too  anxious  for  me  not 
to  come  back.  And  it's  tolerably  certain 
that  he  aiut  going  to  be  at  the  '  Old  Bow- 
ery' to-night,  or  his  pal  wouldn't  have 
mentioned  the    place.     I'm   up   to   thebf 


He  tamed  and  went  back  to  the  saloon. 
It  was  on  the  second  floor.  He  ran  quickly 
and  noiselessly  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
room.  As  he  entered  he  thought  he  heard 
something  strike  against  the  wall.  The  bar- 
keeper  looked  scared  and  confused. 

"Gad!  I  believe  the  man's  in  here!" 
said  Conger  to  himself.  "Thought  I'd 
come  back  and  try  another  game,"  said  he; 
"don't  believe  you  can  beat  me  again. 
Let's  have  some  more  lye." 

The  liquor  was  brought,  and  the  second 
game  begun.  Conger  pli^ed  well  and 
"  led  "  his  opponent. 

"  You  <  laid  off'  last  game,"  remarked  the 
keeper. 

"  No,  I  didn't,  but  I  had  bad  luck,  —Is«y, 
Mr.  —  what's  your  name?  " 
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**  I  say,  Mr.  Wilklns,  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something." 

«  Well,  out  with  It." 

"  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  scnpe.  Vve  got  the 
*  beaks '  on  me." 

"  The  deuce  you  have  I  what  for?  " 

••  Why,  y'see  I  knoclred  a  man  down  with 
a  decanter  the  other  night  when  I  was 
pretty  high,  and  they  say  he's  in  a  bad  way. 
I  daren't  walk  up  the  street.  You  couldn't 
stow  me  away  here  anywhere,  till  dark, 
could  you  ?  " 

«*  No,  I  couldn't" 

'<  Because  if  you  could,  I'd  pay  you  hand- 
some." 

<*  No,  I've  no  place  to  hide  any  one." 

<'  Let's  look  into  that  closet,"  and  Ck)Dger 
opened  it  as  he  spoke.  It  held  nothing  but 
coal-hods  and  brooms.  There  was  no  other 
door  in  the  room,  except  the  one  opening 
into  the  hall.  Conger  was  puzzled.  '*I'm 
certain  that  fellow's  here,"  he  muttered, 
"  perhaps  under  the  bar." 

*<  Let  me  get  under  that  counter." 

**  It's  all  piled  up  with  bottles  and  lemon- 
boxes." 

«  Let  me  see,"  and  Conger  vaulted  nimbly 
over.    It  was  as  Wilklns  had  said. 

«  Wheie  the  devU  could  he  have  stowed 
him?"  and  his  eye  caoght  the  cue-rack. 
The  room  was  rather  narrow  and  the  space 
between  the  end  of  the  table  and  the  rack, 
not  great.  Conger  stood  there  to  make  a 
shot  and  rammed  the  butt  of  his  cue  with 
great  force  against  the  rack.  The  hollow 
sound  was  unmistakable. 

"  Oho ! "  thought  he,  **  I've  hit  it." 

"  Look  here,  man,  you'll  stave  that  rack 
down." 

"  It  isn't  very  strong,  is  it  ?  "  said  Conger, 
polling  the  fhime.  It  did  not  yield.  *'  Let 
me  get  behind  the  rack,"  said  he,  quietly. 

Wilklns  tamed  pale.  <*What  do  you 
mean?"  he  stammered. 

*'OhI  come  now  I  dont  be  innocent.  I 
know  aU  about  it." 

"All  about  what?"  asked  Wilklns,  with 
weU-feigned  astonishment. 

"  All  about  the  room  behind  there  t "  roared 
Conger.  «*0h!  it's  a  very  pretty  dodge, 
yes,  a  very  neat  dodge.  When's  that  fellow 
hi  there  coming  out  ?  " 

"There's  no  fellow  in  there,  — I  mean 
there's  no  place  for  a  fellow  to  get  into. " 

He    saw  he    had    committed    himself. 
"Damnation I"   he  cried;  "what  do  you 
«iean  by  piying  about  here?  I  don't  want 
yon  here,  clear  out  I " 
"  Now  dont  get  ai^y,  Mr.  Wilkins." 


" I  tell  you  to  clear  out.    WUl  you  go?" 

Instantly  Conger's  manner  changed.  He 
stood  erect,  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  uttered 
one  or  two  words  in  a  calm,  resolute  tone. 

The  change  in  Wilkins'  manner  was  ludi- 
crous. His  hostile  air  immediately  gave 
way  to  an  obsequious  and  fawning  one. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  I  didnt  know 
you  were  in  the  police.  I  meant  no  hann, 
sir,  I  assure  you." 

*'  No  harm's  done.  But  let  me  see  behind 
that  rack." 

"  There's  nothing  there,  sir,  on  my 
soul." 

"  I  prefer  to  believe  my  eyes.  Open  it  (» 
I'll  have  it  broken  down  in  two  minutefi. " 

Wilkins  saw  concealment  was  no  longer 
possible.  He  touched  a  spring  and  pulled 
the  rack  open.  A  recess  was  disclosed 
about  five  feet  deep,  and  the  width  of  the 
rack.  Conger  looked  in,  —  to  his  astonish- 
ment it  was  empty  I 

*^  There,  I  told  you  so,  sir ! " 

Conger  looked  at  and  felt  the  walls  aU 
around.  They  were  smooth  and  unbroken. 
He  stamped  on  the  floor;  it  gave  forth  a 
dull,  heavy  sound. 

'*  Weil,"  said  he,  perfectly  concealing  his 
disappointment^  ''I've  found  out  all  I 
wanted." 

'<  If  you  want  to  nab  that  squint-eyed 
chap,  sir,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  the  *  Old 
Bowery.' " 

<<Yes,  and  waste  my  time  there;  oh, 
yes  I "  said  Conger,  with  great  apparent  in- 
dignation; *<  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?" 

He  went  out  and  walked  rapidly  to  the 
office  be  had  started  from.  "Let  a  man 
watch  that  billiard  room  in  Grand  Street 
till  eight  o'clock,"  said  he,  and  in  five 
minutes  a  placid,  abstracted-looking  in- 
dividual, in  citizen's  dress,  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  place,  looking  up  at  the  oppo- 
site house  with  great  apparent  curiosity. 

Alter  Conger  had  disappeared,  a  wide 
board  rose  slowly  from  the  floor  of  the  r»- 
cesa  and  the  brutal  visage  of  Ezra  made  its 
ai^earance. 

" Coast  clear?  "  growled  he. 

"  Yes." 

He  came  out  and  swore  a  terrible  oath  Cft 
two. 

"  That  skunk,  who  is  he  ?  " 

"A  detective." 

Ezra  turned  pale.    "  You  don't  mean  it  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  a  mighty  cute  chap.  How  the 
devil  did  he  find  out  about  this  hole? " 

"Why,  because  he  happened  to  ram  hit 
cue  against  it."  Digitized  by  Google 
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**  Eappened  to  ?  Pshaw  I  maD,  he  did  it  on 
purpose." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Then  we've  got  a 
sharp  cove  to  deal  with." 

Conger  sat  down  in  his  quiet  room  and 
lit  a  cigar.  "  Of  course,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  that  fellow'll  go  to  the  *  Old  Bowery '  if  he 
had  any  intention  of  doing  so.  I'll  drop  in 
during  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  think." 

At  this  moment  Fellows  came  in. 

"  I've  found  the  place,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but 
that's  about  all." 

"  What  have  you  learned?  " 

"I  found  a  place  in  West  Broadway, 
where  a  broad,  red-haired  man  bought  two 
bear-skin  suits;  but  his  pal  was  not  with 
him." 

<<  Well,  did  the  Jew  know  anything  about 
his  customer?" 

"Swears  he.  never  saw  him  before  or 
since." 

«*  Did  he  pay  for  the  suits  in  cash?  " 

"  No,  sir,  he  gave  this  thing  in  barter," 
and  Fellows  pulled  out  an  old-fashioned 
gold  snufP-box,  elaborately  chased  and  very 
solid,  with  the  inscription  "  R.  H.  flpom  E. 
B."  deeply  cut  on  the  lid. 

Mr.  Conger  looked  at  it  curiously.  *  *  This 
may  lead  to  something,"  said  he,  and  he  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

At  about  eight  In  the  evening  Conger  and 
Fellows  went  down  to  the  "Old  Bowery 
Theatre."  No  one  would  have  known 
Conger  in  his  long,  brown  beard  and  mus- 
tache. He  had  on  a  light-colored  summer 
overcoat  and  carried  an  eye-glass  and  a 
cane. 

The  two  men  took  their  seats  in  the  pit 
near  the  orchestra.  There  they  had  a  good 
view  of  the  house.  Conger  saw  no  less 
than  three  large  cross-eyed  men,  but  they 
were  all  looking  at  the  stage  (as  well  as  he 
could  Judge),  and  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  None  of  those  chaps,"  said  Conger,  to 
himself.  "  The  man  I  want  will  be  looking 
round  the  house  Just  as  I  am  doing.  None 
but  detectives,  and  rascals  keep  staring 
about  at  a  play." 

A  large,  merry-looking  old  gentleman  sat 
next  to  Conger.  He  seemed  much  delighted 
with  the  tragedy,  and  wiped  his  eyes  ftir- 
tively,  more  than  once.  About  the  middle 
of  the  performance  Conger  pulled  the  snuff- 
box fh)m  his  pocket  and  looked  at  it.  The 
old  gentleman  happened  to  glance  down  at 
him  Just  then.  As  he  saw  the  box,  a  look 
of  great  surprise  came  over  his  face,  and  he 
looked  sharply  at  Conger. 


"Hem!"  said  he,  nudging  that  gentle* 
man.  "  Allow  me,  sir !  Pray,  where  did  you 
get  that  box?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Because  I  think  Pve  seen  it  before;" 
replied  our  old  friend.  Dr.  Eurlpidea 
Brown. 

"Yes?  Well,  look  at  It,"  said  Conger, 
putting  it  in  his  hand. 

Dr.  Brown  examined  the  box  careftiUy. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "  it's  the  same.  I  knew  it. 
There  are  the  initials,  «R.  II.  from  E.  B.' 
Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  used  to  own  that  box." 

"  Are  you  the  *  E.  B.'  on  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  Dr.  Euripides  Brown  of 
Parnassus  Hall.  Here,  sir,  is  my  circular," 
and  he  took  one  of  those  documents  from 
his  pocket  and  placed  It  in  the  detective's 
hand. 

Conger  glanced  at  it,  and  put  ii  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  worthy  doctor; 
"  I'm  the  *  E.  B.'  and  Dick  Hoyt's  the  '  R. 
H.'  and  a  pretty  scoundrel  he  is,  too,  —  a 
precious  rascal.  Yes,"  he  added,  growing 
warm,  "  the  greatest  rascal  unhung  I " 

"Yes.  What  do  you  know  about  him, 
doctor?" 

"  What  do  I  know  about  him  1  I  know 
that  if  ever  I  catch  him,  I'll  choke  the 
breath  of  life  — the  vital  principle  —  from 
his  villanous  carcass  I " 

"  Well,"  said  Conger,  "  I  can  tell  you,  for 
your  satisfaction,  he's  dead." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Conger. 

"  When  was  he  hung?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"He  wasn't  hung,  unfortunately.  He  ws % 
killed  by  a  man  who  tried  to  arrest  him  fo^ 
murder." 

"So  I  thought!  rris  Just  as  I  told 
Tiggy!  I  knew  he'd  come  to  some  such 
end.  Sir,  I  breathe  fi^er  now  he's  off  the 
earth." 

"Yes.  Have  you  seen  him  lately, 
doctor?" 

"  Not  for  many  yeaiB." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  any  of  his  com- 
panions ?  " 

"  No,  thank  God !  I  don't." 

"  Well,  I'm  after  one  of  them  to-night." 

"  What  has  he  been  up  to,  sir?  " 

"  Oh !  merely  murder,"  said  Conger,  coolly. 

"  Are  you  a  policeman?  " 

"Yes.  I'm  Inspector  Conger,  and  ant 
glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  doctor. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  me  nab  the  fellow." 

"  What  sort  of  a  lookln^^ap  Is  he?** 

Conger  described  him.  XjOOqIc 
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«« Well,  there  he  is,"  said  the  keen-eyed 

doctor,  "  leaning  against  that  pillar  yonder." 

Conger  looked.     There  was   the   man, 

certainly,  with  a  flashy-looking  girl,  in  a 

gaudy  bonnet,  with  him. 

"Don't  let  him  see  you  looking,"  said 
Conger.  "  I  say,  Fellows,  let  me  make  you 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Brown." 

The  doctor  bowed  gravely,  and  Fellows 
keenly  looked  at  him  as  he  nodded  his 
head. 

"You'd  better   keep  your  eye   on  the 
cove,"  said  Mr.  Conger. 
"  No  fear,  sir,"  said  Fellows. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  door,"  said  Conger, 
and  he  rose  and  went. 

Ezra  was  sitting  near  the  door,  evidently 
ill  at  ease.    lie  glanced  furtively  about  him 
now  and  then,  and  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  young  woman  at  his  side. 
But  all  at  once  he  turned  to  her  and  said,  — 
»*I  say,  Sal,  let's  get  out  of  this." 
"  Oh  I  hold  up  till  this  act's  over." 
»*  You've  got  to  come  now,  or  go  home 
alone,"  said  Ezra;  and  the  girl  rose  re- 
luctantly and  followed  her  companion.    At 
the  same  moment  Fellows  and  Dr.  Brown 
(who  had  expressed  his  determination  to 
assist  in  the  capture)  also  left  their  seats. 
Conger  was  already  standing  at  the  door. 

This  movement  Instantly  attracted  Ezra's 
attention.  His  wits,  sharpened  by  ap- 
prehension, at  once  told  him  that  he  was 
watched. 

"  Those  men  are  after  me,  Sal,"  said  he, 
indicating  Fellows  and  the  doctor,  with  a 
Jerk  of  hts  thumb. 

Now  Sal  was  a  quick-witted  young  wo- 
man. Probably  the  only  feasible  plan  of 
escape  there  was,  flashed  upon  her  In  a  mo- 
ment. She  drew  her  companion  into  one 
of  the  dim  recesses  In  the  corridor  of  the 
old  theatre,  formed  by  an  arch  and  column. 
The  gas-lamps  near  this  spot  had  gone  out, 
or  had  not  been  lit,  and  the  place  was  really 
dark  to  those  who  came  out  from  the  glare 
of  the  theatre. 

"Have  you  got  on  two  pair  o'  panta- 
loons?" she  asked,  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  have ;  I  always  wear 
two  pairs." 

"Then  off  with  one,"  said  she,  at  thp 
same  time  shaklngherself  out  of  her  skirt. 
Bzra  had  his  outer  pantaloons  off  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  girl  quickly  donned  them. 

"Hop  into  that  dress,"  cried  she,  and  Ezra 

did  80  in  a  twinkling.    "  Now  let  me  have 

f  oar  coat  and  hat,  and  take  my  long  shawl." 

"^hese  changes  were  almost  Instantly 


effected.  The  girl  piled  her  short  curls  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  put  on  Ezra's  big 
felt  hat.  With  his  great-coat  reaching  to 
her  knees,  she  certainly  looked  like  a  short 
and  thick-set  man.  The  hat  almost  en- 
tirely concealed  her  hair  and  face.  Ezra,  in 
the  shawl,  skirt,  and  bonnet,  might  certainly 
pass  for  a  woman  of  great  size. 

All  this  had  not  taken  half  a  minute.  Fel- 
lows and  Dr.  Brown  had  not  reached  the 
door  of  exit  before  Ezra  and  his  companion 
emerged  with  their  changed  appearances 
from  the  shady  nook,  and  instantly  sep- 
arated. 

Conger,  however,  had  seen  them  entei 
the  recess,  and  suspected  their  Intention. 
When  they  came  out  he  at  once  detected  the 
rusey  but  he  had  not  time  to  call  his  com- 
panions before  the  man,  dressed  as  a  woman, 
darted  out  Into  the  Bowery.  Conger  fol- 
lowed without  a  moment's  delay. 

Fellows  and  Dr.  Brown  were  surprised 
to  see  Conger  rush  out  after  the  woman  (as 
they  thought),  while  the  man  was  walking 
leisurely  to  another  door.  Without  stop- 
ping, however,  to  comment  on  this,  they 
overtook  the  supposed  man,  and  Fellows 
clapped  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  His 
amazement  may  be  imagined,  when  a  shrill 
girl's  voice  cried, — 

"  Well,  you  are  rude,  I  must  say ; "  and  she 
took  off  her  hat  and  showed  her  woman's 
curls. 

"  Well,  may  I  be  damned ! "  cried  Fellows. 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  —  never  fear  I "  said  the 
girl. 

"  VaHum  et  mtUabUe  semper  femina,*  said 
the  doctor. 

"  What's  that  lingo?  "  asked  the  woman. 

"  Outwitted  by  a  girl,"  groaned  Fellows. 
"  Come  with  me,  my  woman." 

"  Where  to,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  To  the  station-house." 

"  What  for  ?  I  should  like  to  know  what 
I've  done,"  said  Sal. 

"Accomplice  to  a  murderer,  that's  all," 
said  Fellows ;  and  he  marched  her  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  doctor. 

Conger  kept  his  eye  on  Ezra  as  they  left 
the  theatre.  Some  instinct  prompted  the 
fellow  to  run,  for  he  did  not  know  he  was 
pursued.  So  he  pulled  up  his  skirts  In  a 
very  unfemlnine  manner,  and  ran  swiftly 
up  the  Uowery.  His  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly unique^  and  so  the  boys  in  the  street 
thought.  "  Go  It,  old  woman  I "  "I  bet  on 
you  I"  and  other  remarks,  compllmentaiy 
and  otherwise,  followed  the  rapid  fema)e  as 
she  splashed  along,      ^.g.,^^,  .^  GoOgk 
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"  Stop  that  woman! *  shouted  Conger. 

Hearing  this,  Ezra  looked  behind  and  saw 
the  detective  fost  overhaallng  him.  To  dart 
into  a  miserable  little  alley,  that  looked 
like  a  canal  choked  with  filth,  and  strip 
himself  of  his  woman's  gear,  was  the  act 
of  a  second. 

The  night  was  dark  and  drizzly.  Conger 
saw  the  man  suddenly  disappear,  but  where 
he  went  he  could  not  tell.  Whether  he  had 
taken  reihge  In  some  house  or  darte^  into 
0ome  alley,  he  was,  of  course,  unable  to 
say.  Now,  the  operations  of  the  detective's 
mind  were  swift.  In  an  instant  he  had  ar- 
gued the  question,  and  decided  that  he  had 
not  entered  any  building.  "  It  is  not  likely," 
thougkt  he,  "  that  he  has  any  cribs  or  pals 
80  near  the  one  he  has  in  Grand  Street. 
He  has  gone  up  that  alley."  Conger  stood 
still  near  its  mouth  and  made  a  peculiar 
whistle.  At  once,  as  if  they  had  sprung 
fh>m  the  ground,  two  men  appeared,  and 
touched  their  caps  to  him  respectfblly. 

**  Chap  gone  up  that  alley.  Can  we  get 
him?** 

"Derter  is  stationed  on  the  comer  of 
Elizabeth  Street,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  That's  lucky.    Let's  see  him." 

They  all  three  entered  the  alley,  which 
looked  like  a  vault  and  smelt  like  a  sewer. 
They  had  not  gone  a  yard,  when  they  stum- 
bled against  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Sal. 

"  Ah  I  that's  what  he  had  on.  Take  care 
of  'em." 

One  of  the  men  picked  up  the  skirt  and 
shawl  and  rolled  them  dexterously  Into  a 
small,  compact  bundle,  which  he  stowed 
away. 

They  walked  through  to  Elizabeth  Street, 
and  found  Dexter  standing  on  the  corner. 
He  told  them  that  the  man  they  sought  had 
certainly  gone  by  not  five  minutes  before. 

"  Did  you  notice  which  way  he  went?  " 

*  *  Yes ,  sir.  I  allays  looks  arter  suspicious 
wagabonds.  He  went  up  this  street,  sir, 
and  went  into  that  oyster  saloon  where  you 
see  that  red  lamp." 

**  All  right,  then,"  said  one  of  the  men ; 
"  we've  got  him." 

"We  haven't  got  him  yet,"  said  Conger; 
•*  but  we're  on  his  track." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.  MORRIS. 


Thb  two  wounded  men  at  Wyckoff  Hall 
recovered  rapidly.    The  rccupe  rati ve  powe  r 


of  love  Is  great.  Prom  the  day  of  the  read 
ing  of  Tennyson,  Vincent  quickly  mended  f 
a  fortnight  saw  him  up ;  a  month  walking 
around  the  house ;  six  weeks  perfectly  well. 
A  shorter  time  sufficed  for  Edwin.  He  had 
recovered  from  all  effects  of  the  blow  in  a 
month. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  the  fhneral  of  the 
unfortunate  Franchot  had  taken  place,  his 
will  was  opened  and  read,  and  Dr.  Parkes 
found  to  be  the  sole  executor  appointed* 
The  fortune  was  left,  as  we  already  know, 
to  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Moore.  Dr.  Parkes  found  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  so-called  Harry  Moore  among 
the  papers  of  the  deceased.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  the  young  man  inquiring  about  the 
probate  of  the  will,  and  so  forth.  An  an- 
swer had  come  in  a  strange  hand,  signed 
Peter  Wllkins,  informing  the  doctor  that  Mr. 
Harry  Moore  had  gone  to  Canada,  where 
he  expected  to  be  a  month  or  more ;  but 
that  he  would  write  at  once  and  inform  him 
of  the  events  that  had  taken  place.  Dr. 
Parkes  took  up  his  residence  at  Wyckoff 
Hall  till  its  owner  should  appear,  and  Mrs, 
Graham  and  Mrs.  Fairfax,  with  Jessie  and 
Ethel,  remained.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore  had 
written  that  Ethel  might  stay  till  Jessie  went 
away,  and  that  he  would  then  come  aftet 
her.  Mr.  James  Graham  was  anxious  that 
his  wife  should  come  home,  but  he  had  not 
once  gone  up  to  see  her  and  his  son. 

The  gloom  of  the  sad  events  passed  off 
gradually,  in  a  measure;  and  in  the  mean 
time  love  matters  progressed  favorably. 
Never  was  there  a  happier  party.  They 
had  not  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Franchot  to  feel 
very  sad  at  his  death,  although,  of  course, 
his  recent  tragic  fate  kept  them  from  any- 
thing like  boisterousness. 

One  day  they  all  four  started  off,  on  horse- 
back, for  a  pleasure  excursion.  The  road 
lay  for  some  distance  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  all  were  charmed  with  the  view, 
—  the  white  sails  of  many  craft,  the  dis- 
tant smoke  of  some  steamer,  the  green 
shore  opposite.  As  they  reached  the  top 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  they  looked  back  and 
saw  the  red  walls  of  Wyckoff  Hall  far  away 
behind  them. 

.  **  How  picturesque,"  said  Ethel,  "the  old 
house  looks  from  here ! " 

"  Yes.  Who  would  think  that  old  pile  was 
such  a  fatal  place  ?  But  I  shall  always  love 
it  better  than  any  spot  on  earth." 

**  Why  ?    Because  you  were  shot  there  ?•• 

**  Yes,  that's  it ;  because  I  was  shot  there, 
and  you  were  the  assassin J^t 
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'*  O  Vincent,  it  seems  wicked  that  we 
should  be  so  happy  so  soon  after  poor  Mr. 
Pranchot's  murder  1 " 

"  Win  It  do  *  poor  Mr.  Franchot '  any  good 
for  as  to  be  gloomy?  I  trow  not;  so,  my 
sweet  equestrienne,  let's  enjoy  ourselves 
while  we  may." 

They  dashed  along  over  a  road  perfkimed 
by  the  aromatic  odor  of  pines.  It  would 
have  made  a  beaatlftil  picture  for  a  painter, 
—  the  lovely  girl  with  her  flowing  curls, 
and  her  handsome  escort  at  her  side.  Jes- 
siki  and  her  lover  were  at  some  distance  in 
advance. 

The  entire  cavalcade  rode  with  speed  up 
to  b  wood  at  the  side  of  the  road.  They 
found  it  dense,  but  there  was  no  underbrush. 
They  dismounted,  and  the  horses  were  tied 
to  the  trees.  The  gay  party  selected  a 
smooth  ridge,  and  sat  down. 

"  What  a  pretty  place  I  How  far  are  we 
flrom  Wyckoff  Hall,  Ned?"  asked  Ethel. 

"  About  ten  miles." 

"Are  there  any  houses  about  here?" 

"  There  is  a  small  house  yonder;  you  can 
see  the  chimney  through  the  trees.  I  be- 
lieve some  one  has  been  living  there  for  the 
last  month  or  txyo." 

**  Yes,  and  lo !  he  approaches,"  said  Vin- 
cent. A  tall,  melancholy  man,  with  long 
black  beard,  was  slowly  advancing,  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  their  presence  and 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  He  did  not 
look  at  all  like  a  farmer  or  woodsman,  but 
was  dressed  in  a  black  suit  and  wore  a 
beaver  hat.  As  he  came  near,  Vincent  ex- 
claimed. In  great  surprise,  — 

"As  I  live,  my  mysterious  fHend,  who 
Insists  upon  being  a  ghost ;  but  he  hasn't 
on  the  regulation  white." 

Mr.  Morris,  for  it  was  he  Indeed,  glanced 
up  and  seemed  astonished  at  seeing  the 
party.  He  raised  his  hat  politely,  imd  was 
about  to  turn  away,  when  Vincent  said,  — 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Morris,  do  you  not  recollect 
me, —  Mr.  Graham?" 

"  Graham ! "  cried  the  man,  with  a  start, 
looking  at  Vincent. 

"Yes;  don't  you  remember  your  mid- 
night catechizing  of  me  ?  " 

Morris  did  remember  it,  and  advanced 
and  shook  Vincent's  hand.  "I  hope  you're 
^ell,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
others. 

His  eye  passed  quickly  off  Edwin  and 
Jessie,  but  was  instantly  riveted  on  Ethel. 

"  Mercifhl  heaven  I "  he  criedn  "  who  are 
yon?  Pardon  me,  miss,"  he  quickly  added, 
"  yom  face  affects  me  strangely." 


"  Permit  me,"  said  Vincent ;  "  Mr.  Morris, 
Miss  Fairfax,  Miss  Moore,  Mr.  Moore." 

"What!"  cried  the  man,  in  a  sort  of 
shriek,  "  Moore  I  Moore  1 " 

*^Yes,"  said  Vincent,  astonished,  "Mr, 
and  Miss  Moore  of  Boston." 

*'Ahl  of  Boston/  Yes,  yes.  Mr.  Eben- 
ezer  Moore's  children." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Edwin,  In  surprise.  "Do 
you  know  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  did  know  him.    Is  he  well?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  I  am  truly  glad,  and  you  are  his  son. 
Yes,  yes,  and  this  young  lady  his  daughter. 
Strange  1 "  He  said  these  words* in  a  medi- 
tative manner,  as  if  to  himself,  with  his 
bright  eyes  eagerly  looking  at  Ethel. 

That  young  lady  seemed  almost  equally 
Interested  in  Mr.  Morris.  She  could  not 
define  the  feeling  she  felt.  A  thrill  of  pity 
stirred  her  breast  as  she  looked  at  the  mel« 
ancholy  man. 

"  Will  you  not  come  up  to  my  poor  house, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine?"  said  Mr.  Morris,  with  an  air  of 
great  courtesy. 

They  all  declined  with  thanks. 

"  Well,  let  me  give  your  horses  a  feed.* 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Vincent ;  "  we 
shall  not  stay  long,  and  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter not  feed  the  horses." 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Morris  had 
scarcely  taken  his  eye  firom  Ethel's  ftice. 
Ethel  was  embarrassed.  Housing  himself, 
at  length  with  a  start,  he  said,  — 

"  I  will  Intrude  no  longer.  Permit  me  to 
take  your  hand,"  said  he  to  Ethel,  and  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  bowed  to  the  others, 
and  hurried  off.  The  kiss  felt  strangely  to 
Ethel;  it  affected  her  In  an  unaccountable 
way.  She  felt  like  weeping,  with  no  appar* 
ent  reason  in  the  world. 

"  What  an  odd  man ! "  said  Jessie. 

"  Yes ;  but  no  lunatic,  Vint.,  as  you  imag* 
Ined." 

"  No.  What  agitation  Ethel  caused  him !  ^ 

"Yes,"  said  Jessie,  "she  probably  re- 
minded him  of  some  old  love.  Depend 
upon  it,  unrequited  affection  is  the  cause  of 
his  melancholy." 

"  It  Is  strange,"  said  Ethel,  like  one  in  a 
reverie.  "  I  could  never  have  seen  this  gen- 
tleman before,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  had." 

"  He  spoke  of  knowing  your  ftither,"said 
Vincent;  "  perhaps  you  may  have  seen  him 
at  home." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  I  have  not.  He  has  never 
been  at  our  house, — has  he,  Edwin  ?** 

"I   never    saw  him    there,   certainMp 
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Morris?  Morris?  I  never  eyen  heard  the 
name." 

"Well,"  said  Jessie,  "let  the  mysterious 
stranger  go.  Perhaps  he  is  a  ghost,  —  who 
knows?  We  ought  to  start  for  home, 
Edwin." 

Soon  they  were  all  cantering  merrily 
home  together.  Mr.  Morris  saw  them  go. 
He  came  out  Arom  his  house,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  grass. 

**0  my  God  I  my  God  I"  he  groaned; 
**  poor  Nellie !  O  my  darling  1  Oh,  the  vil- 
lain I   the  villain!" 

Suddenly  he  sprung  up  erect,  his  fierce 
eyes  gleanring,  — 

**  My  revenge  is  nearly  ripe,  thank  God  I 
nearly  ripe,  nearly  ripe  I " 


"!HAPTER  XV. 

THE  PURSUIT  AND  CAPTUBE. 

"Now,"  continued  Mr.  Conger,  "what 
does  the  rear  of  that  oyster-saloon  open  on 
to?" 

"  A  small  yard,  sir,  with  high  brick  wall 
round  it,  and  spikes  to  the  top  o'  that." 

"  Very  good.  Now  Dexter,  do  you  go  in 
and  get  the  fellow  out.  We'll  wait  outside. 
He's  seen  me,  and  I  want  to  get  him  quietly, 
without  ftiss,  d'ye  see?  or  I'd  nabbed  him 
In  the  theatre." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  he  knows  me,  too.  He 
looked  at  me  sharp  as  he  passed  me,  and 
besides,  I'm  In  uniform." 

Dexter  was  a  short  man,  with  a  face  close 
shaven.  Conger  mused.  "Those  other 
men,"  said  he,  "  don't  know  him,  and  may 
make  some  mistake.  I'd  rather  have  you 
go.    Take  Tim's  long  coat." 

Tim's  coat  was  certainly  an  unique  gar- 
ment. It  was  of  a  bright  chrome-yellow 
color  and  very  long,  reaching  in  fact  below 
his  knees. 

"Here,"  said  Tim,  doffing  the  garment, 
"  slip  on  this,  and  this,  too,"  he  added,  pull- 
ing off  an  immense  grizzled  beard  and  dis- 
closing a  smooth  and  boyish  face.  "  See," 
he  continued,  "It  goes  on  very  easy,"  and 
he  adjusted  it  to  Dexter's  chin.  With  the 
yellow  coat  and  gray  beard,  Dexter  was 
certainly  well  disguised. 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Conger, "  get  the  fellow  out 
on  some  pretext  and  we'll  quietly  nab  him." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dexter,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  left  his  companions,  and  descending  a 
couple  of  stone  steps  that  led  to  a  ground- 


glass  door,  on  which  were  painted  in  red 
letters  the  words,  "  Oysters  in  every  style,*- 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  He  saw  a 
rather  neat-looking  place,  with  sanded  floor, 
a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  opening  oysters 
behind  a  counter,  and  a  small  boy  asleep  in 
a  corner.  No  one  else  was  visible ;  but  as 
he  walked  in,  a  gruff  man's  voice  behind  a 
chintz  curtain,  demanded, — 

"  Another  bourbon,  Boggs." 

"  Let  me  have  a  stew,"  said  Dexter  to  the 
man. 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  a  moment.  There's  a  gent 
in  there  a-eatin*  of  one  now,  but  he'll  be 
out  in  half  a  jiff." 

Ezra  peered  cautiously  out,  and  seeing 
the  odd,  small  figure  of  Dexter,  burst  in  a 
loud  horse-laugh.  "  Come  in,  old  covey, 
room  enough  for  you." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  intrude,"  said  Dexter,  mod- 
estly. 

"  Come  in,  I  say,"  repeated  Ezra ;  "  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

Dexter  went  in  and  took  his  seat  on  a  pine 
bench.    Boggs  brought  his  "  stew." 

"Take  something,  patriarch.  Another 
bourbon,  Boggs.  I  say,  where  did  you  get 
that  coat?" 

"  Not  very  far  off." 

"  I'd  like  to  get  one  like  it." 

"  Well,  I've  no  objections,"  said  Dexter. 

"Won't  you  show  me  where  the  place 
is?" 

"Well,— yes,  but  wait  till  I've  eat  my 
stew." 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  was 
that  aroused  Ezra's  suspicions  of  his  com- 
panion, for  a  more  harmless-looking  indi- 
vidual was  never  seen;  but  certain  it  is  that 
Ezra  was  immediately  on  his  guard,  and 
watched  Dexter  keenly.  The  latter  was  too 
sure  of  the  efficiency  of  his  disguise.  His 
bright  eye  and  florid  cheek  belied  the  griz- 
zled beard,  and  Ezra  sat  so  near  him  that 
he  noted  the  difference  between  his  beard 
and  hair,  and  saw*the  smooth,  plump  hand 
indicative  of  youth.  Stretching  suddenly 
across  the  narrow  table,  he  caught  Dexter's 
beard  and  plucked  it  off. 

"  Aha  I "  he  roared,  "  you  thought  you 
had  me,  did  you?  You're  not  so  cursed 
smart,  after  all ! " 

Dexter  felt  for  his  pistol,  but  before  he 
had  time  to  pull  it  out,  Ezra  snatched  a 
bottle  ftom  the  castor,  and  stnick  him  vio- 
lently on  the  head.  He  followed  this  attack 
with  a  fear'ftil  blow  on  the  face,  and  Dextei 
fell  over  on  the  table,  sense 
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**  Here,  Boggs,  quick! "  cried  Ezra;  **  this 
foors  been  trying  to  che,at  rae,  but  I  have 
rather  euchred  him." 

Bogg8  «ippeared. 

**  Come,"  said  Ezra;  " help  me  to  get  this 
coat  off."  They  divested  the  unfortunate 
Dexter  of  the  garment ;  Ezra  hastily  put  it 
on,  and  adjusted  the  false  beard  to  his  own 
brutal  face,  taking  also  Dexter's  cap. 

**  I  suppose  he's  got  a  crowd  outside 
waiting  for  me.  Don't  they  wish  they  may 
get  me  I " 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  cried  Boggs; 
'« uot  into  the  street ! " 

*•  Of  course."  - 

"  Why,  man,  they'll  nab  you !  " 

"  Never  you  fear.  Perhaps  they  will,  and 
then  again,  perliaps  they  won't.  But  I 
must  get  this  fool's  pistol ; "  and  he  took 
that  from  the  still  insensible  man's  pocket, 
and  examined  it.  "All  right, — ready 
loaded.  By-by,  Boggy  dear,"  and  he 
panntered  out.  As  he  emerged  Into  the 
street,  Conger  approached. 

•*  Isn't  the  follow  there  ?  " 

Ezra  put  his  finger  to  his  lips.    "  'St—" 

••  What's  up  now?  "  asked  Conger. 

"  Be  quiet,"  whispered  Ezra. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  Wait  a  moment  till  I  get  back." 

Conger  was  puzzled,  but  Tim,  who  was 
looking  at  the  man  intently,  suddenly  cried 
out,  "That's  not  Dexter  I  Nab  him!"  and 
he  rushed  at  Ezra.  Ezra  leveljed  his  pistol 
and  fired.  Poor  Tim  staggered,  groaned, 
and  fell,  exclaiming,  — 

"0  God!  Pm  plugged." 

"  Serves  you  right,"  cried  Ezra,  dashing 
off  at  great  speed. 

For  an  instant  Conger  and  the  remaining 
man  stood  still  in  surprise ;  the  next,  they 
darted  quickly  in  pursuit. 

Ezra  did  not  have  more  than  five  rods 
start,  but  he  ran  like  a  deer.  Conger, 
maddened  at  being  baffled,  put  all  his  might 
into  his  pace,  and  soon  distanced  his  com- 
panion, who  was  rather  stout. 

It  was  yery  late.  Not  a  soul  was  in  the 
street.  The  rain  was  falling,  and  the  dim 
gas-lamps  scarcely  illumined  the  street  for 
a  radios  of  ten  feet ;  but  Conger  managed 
to  keep  the  yellow  coat  in  sight,  and  settled 
down  for  a  steady  chase,  with  clenched 
hands  at  his  hips,  and  lips  tightly  closed. 
"  Clop,  clop,"  sounded  the  heavy  shoes  of 
Ezra;  "pat,  pat,  pat,"  went  Conger's  neat 
little  boot.  On,  on,  they  rushed  for  three 
or  four  blocks  up  Elizabeth  Street,  when 
suddenly  Ezra  turned  into  a  side  street  at 
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the  left,  and  made  for  Broadway.  Conger 
hastened  around  the  corner  about  fifteen 
seconds  after,  and  was  amazed  to  see  Ezra 
standing  quietly  at  some  distance  up  the 
street,  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  Yes, 
there  could  be  no  floubt  it  was  he;  there 
was  the  yellow  coat,  motionless. 

"He  is  winded,"  thought  Conger;  "and 
is  going  to  stand  at  bay  with  his  pistol." 
He  drew  his  own,  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached. "  If  you  fire,  I'll  plug  you,  you 
rascal,"  cried  the  officer;  "surrender 
peaceably."  No  answer.  He  drew  nearet. 
"  The  fellow's  leaning  against  a  tree,"  said 
Conger  to  himself.  "  Speak,  or  I  fire  I "  he 
shouted.  Still  no  answer.  Conger  levelled 
his  revolver,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired. 
To  his  astonishment  the  figure  did  not  stir. 
Rushing  up  to  it,  conceive  of  his  mortifica- 
tion to  find  the  old  yellow  coat  hanging 
over  the  tree-box  empty,  and  no  one  in 
sight.  The  bullet  had  gone  through  it,  and 
lodged  in  the  tree  behind. 

"Great  Jove  I"  exclaimed  Conger,  be- 
tween his  teeth;  "I'm  glad  nobody  saw 
this.  Now  where  the  devil  could  he  have 
gone  ?   Curse  the  luck ! " 

Near  the  corner  was  a  rum-shop  in  a 
cellar.  The  detective's  plan  was  Instantly 
formed.  Hastily  pulling  off  his  coat,  he 
fired  a  bullet  through  it,  resumed  the  gar- 
ment, and,  running  swiftly,  burst  into  the 
cellar,  exclaiming,  in  a  terrified  voice,  and 
gasping  for  breath,  — 

"For  God's  sake^  save  me!  For  God's 
sake,  save  me  I " 

The  only  occupant  of  the  place  was  a 
phlegmatic-looking  Dutchman,  with  a  red 
face,  who  stared  stupidly  at  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Meln  Gott !  vat  ish  de  matter  ?»♦ 

"The  police  are  after  me.  Didn't  you 
hear  a  pistol?" 

"Yah,"  said  Mynheer. 

"  Well,  look  here.  They  fired  one  shot 
at  me,  and  hit  my  coat ;  the  other  missed 
me.  They've  been  chasing  a  ft'lend  of  mli  6 
and  me,  and  nearly  got  us.  Did  you  see 
my  friend?" 

"Yas  he  a  pig  fellow  vld  a  squint  in  his 
eye?" 

"Yes;  that's  him." 

"  Veil,  he's  upstairs  aped." 

"  Good  I    Let  me  see  him." 

"  Neln.    I  vill  do  no  such  ting." 

"  Why,  he's  my  pa.,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  no  cares  ved  jer  he's  your  bal  or  noS.- 
He  tells  me  not  to  let  any  mtmgo  ub,  and 
bays  me  veil,  too."     Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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•  Ho^  mucb  did  he  pay  you?" 

"  He  give  me  vlve  dollar." 

"  Well,  1*11  give  yoa  ten  dollars  if  yoall 
show  me  his  room  " 

"Yah I"  cried  the  Dutchman;  "ten 
dollar!" 

"Yes,"  cried  Conger;  "here's  the 
money." 

"  Veil,  come  on." 

He  took  a  lamp,  and  went  up  a  creaking 
pair  of  stairs.  Conger  followed;  then  up 
another  and  another. 

"There's  his  room,"  said  the  Dutchman, 
"  vere  you  sees  de  light." 

Conger^ went  up  to  the  door.  It  was 
iocked.  He  pushed  against  it  violently, 
and  it  flew  open ;  no  one  to  be  seen.  The 
window  was  open,  and  the  bed  stripped  of 
clothes.  Conger  rushed  to  the  window; 
the  sheets,  twisted  and  knotted  together, 
were  hanging  far  down  below. 

"D— tion!"  cried  the  detective;  "the 
fellow's  got  oflT." 

The  Dutchman  stared  stupidly  at  the 
sheets;  his  lips  moved,  as  if  to  form  the 
words,  "  Mein  Gott  I "  but  no  sound  issued 
Arom  them. 

Conger  was  boiling  with  rage,  though 
apparently  calm.  "  Thousand  devils  I  "  he 
muttered.  "Shall  I  let  this  man  outwit 
me?" 

"  Good-night,  my  friend,"  he  cried ;  and 
out  of  the  window  he  went,  and  down  the 
improvised  rope.  It  did  not  reach  the 
ground  by  ten  feet  or  more,  but  Conger 
dropped,  and 'went  nearly  up  to  his  knees 
in  the  soft  mud.  There  was  no  flagging  to 
the  yard. 

Scarcely  had  the 'detective  disappeared, 
when  Ezra  emerged  from  beneath  the  bed, 
looked  at  the  petrified  Dutchman,  and 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well,  old  lager-bler,  you  look  as- 
tounded." 

The  Dutchman  gazed  at  him  with  a  blank 
look,  and  feebly  ejaculated,  — 

"Mein  Gott!" 

"I'm  not  caught  yet;  but  see  here,  you 
old  beer-barrel,  what  the  devil  did  you  let 
that  fellow  come  up  here  for?" 

"  Vy,  he  said  he  was  your  bal." 

"  My  pal  be  hanged !    He's  a  policeman." 

"  Mein  Gott !  "  repeated  the  Dutchman, 
whom  these  contlnaed  surprises  were  fast 
rendering  idiotic. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Ezra,  laughing,  "let's 
go  down  and  have  a  drink.'* 

A8   soon   as    C-onger  had    reached   the 


ground,  he  drew  a  small  dark  lantern  ft-om 
his  pocket,  with  difficulty  lit  it,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  ground.  The  soft  mud 
showed  no  footprints  but  his  own. 

"  Death  and  fUry  I  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  the 
fellow  didn't  get  out  after  all ! " 

He  hastily  blew  out  the  lantern,  ran  and 
vaulted  over  the  low,  rotten  board-fence, 
and  found  himself  in  the  yard  of  a  neighbor- 
ing house.  He  emerged  from  this  in  the 
same  manner,  and  got  into  a  yard  with  a 
high  fence  with  a  door  in  it.  The  door  wan 
fastened.  Conger  took  a  short  steel  bar 
from  his  pocket,  and  wrenched  the  padlock 
open.  He  passed  through  tlie  door,  and 
found  himself  in  a  narrow  lane  or  alle> 
running  between  the  fence  and  the  wall  ol 
the  next  house.  Quickly  running  dowr 
this  alley,  he  came  into  the  street  in  which 
the  gin-shop  was  situated,  and  in  a  moment 
was  back  to  the  place. 

"The  fellow's  in  there  yet,"  was  his 
thought.    "  Now,  how  to  get  him  out?  " 

At  this  moment  the  officer  who  had 
started  in  the  chase  with  him,  and  had  been 
outrun,  came  along  from  the  direction  of 
Broadway.  He  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
satisfaction  when  he  saw  Conger,  and 
said,  — 

"Where  have  you  been,  sir?  I  got 
blown,  and  went  back  and  took  care  of 
Tim;  he's  badly  hurt.  Since  then,  I've 
been  trying  to  find  you." 

"  Yes.  Well,  the  man  we  want's  in  that 
house." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  can't  we  get  him  out, 
sir?" 

"I  guess  so;  but  he's  a  tough  customer. 
Do  you  go  in,  Joe,  and  see  what's  to  be 
seen." 

Joe  went  in  and  was  gone  some  fifteen 
minutes.    On  coming  out,  he  said,  — 

"  There's  no  one  in  there,  sir,  I  do  be- 
lieve, but  the  Dutchman  and  his  wife.  I 
showed  my  authority  and  searched  tie 
house." 

"  But  how  could  he  have  got  out?  " 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure;  but  he's  nol 
there,  Mr.  Conger." 

"But  I  think  he  is.  Hollo!  hera  comci 
mein  frau." 

As  he  spoke,  a  large  woman  came  up  from 
the  cellar.  She  had  on  an  immense  bonnet, 
and  a  shawl  was  wrapped  around  her  neck 
and  chin.  A  long  cloak,  reaching  nearly  to 
her  heels,  and  a  huge  blue  cotton  umbrella 
affbrded  her  protection  from  the  rain.  On 
seeing  Mr.  Conger  and  bis  companion,  the 
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••  My  good  woman,"  said  Conger,  **  where 
ire  yon  going  at  this  time  of  night?  " 

**  None  of  your  tarn  pusiness,  sir.  You 
mind  your  pusiness  and  I  Till  mind  my  pusi- 
ness." 

,  "  Now  don't  be  so  cross,  my  good  soul," 
said  Conger. 

"  I  alnt  your  gqod  soul,"  said  the  woman, 
gruffly.  **  You  go  to  de  tevil.  I'm  going  to 
the  station-house." 

"What  are  you  going  to  the  station- 
house  for?" 

"None  of  your  pusiness,"  said  the  wo- 
man, moving  off.  Conger  and  Joe  followed 
and  overtook  her. 

"  Go  back,  Joe,"  said  the  former,  "  and 
watch  the  place.  I'll  attend  to  this  wo- 
man." 

**  Now  vat  yon  vant?"  asked  the  woman. 

**  Why  I  want  to  accompany  you,"  said 
Conger.  **  It  isn't  safe  for  a  woman  to  be 
out  alone  at  this  time  of  night." 

"  Veil,  I  dont  vant  you,  I  tell  you." 

"  Oh  I  you'd  better  let  me  go,"  said  Con- 
ger, persuasively. 

"  I'll  let  you  go  to  the  tevQ." 

"You  are  very  kind,  I'd  rather  go  with 
you." 

"  Vrll,  I  vont  go  at  all,"  and  she  sat  down 
on  the  steps  of  a  house. 

Conger  stood  still  near  the  curb  and 
pulled  out  apiece  of  plug  tobacco. 

"  Give  me  some  tobacco,"  said  the  woman. 

Now  It  is  not  very  unusual  for  a  woman 
to  smoke,  especially  a  Dutch  woman;  but 
they  rarely,  if  ever,  chew  tobacco.  So 
thought  the  detective,  and  he  instantly  sus- 
pected her  sex.  He  adopted  a  very  simple 
expedient  to  find  out.  He  tossed  a  piece  of 
plug  to  her.  She  brought  her  knees  quickly 
together  and  caught  It  in  her  lap. 

Now  when  a  man  goes  to  catch  anything 
In  his  lap,  thrown  at  him,  he  always  brings 
bis  knees  together,  of  course ;  but  a  woman 
separates  hers  that  a  larger  surface  for  it  to 
fai"  into  may  be  made.  This  ruse  Instantly 
exposed  the  attempted  cheat. 

Conger  sprang  forward.  "  Ah  1  my  man 
I  have  you^  have  I?    Here,  Joe ! " 

Ezra,  for  it  was  he  Indeed,  sprung  up,  and 
levelled  his  huge  fist  at  Conger,  but  the  lat- 
ter dodged.  Out  came  his  pistol  in  a 
twinkling. 

"  Do  you  give  In?  " 

"  Not  yet ! "  cried  the  ruffian,  and,  spring- 
ing on  the  steps,  he  kicked  the  detective's 
ivrist,  and  the  pistol  flew  from  his  grasp 
and  discharged  in  the  air.  Conger  was  no 
match  In  strength  for  the  burly  murderer. 


He  prudently  drew  back  from  the  onslaught, 
and  Ezra  ran  swiftly  for  Broadway.  Con- 
ger, instead  of  pursuing  him,  shouted  again 
to  Joe  and  hurried  into  the  lane.  "He'll 
make  for  up-town,  no  doubt,"  was  his 
thought.  He  ran  up  the  alley  into  a  side 
street  and  Just  as  he  emerged  into  Broad« 
way  he  saw  an  omnibus,  with  a  single  occu- 
pant, going  up.  He  had  lost  sight  of  Joe,  — 
for  that  officer  after  coming  out  of  the  alley 
had  gone  in  an  opposite  direction. 

It  was  very  late  for  a  stage  to  be  running, 
but  this  was  the  last  one,  and  had  been  de- 
layed by  flEdling  horses.  Conger  looked  at 
the  passenger;  there  could  be  na  doubt  It 
was  Ezra,  sitting  on  the  hither  seat  with  his 
back  towards  him.  The  detective  ran  and 
nimbly  mounted  to  the  driver's  seat  without 
stopping  the  vehicle,  or  being  seen  by 
Ezra.  "Ah,"  thought  he,  with  exultation, 
"I've  got  him  now.  There's  a  murderer 
inside,"  said  he,  to  the  driver,  —  "a  man 
dressed  as  a  woman." 

'*  Well,  that's  none  of  my  business,"  re- 
plied that  stoical  individual. 

"  Won't  you  help  me  catch  him?  " 

"  See  you  to  the  devil,  first.  How  do  I 
know  but  what  you*re  a  murderer?  " 

At  this  complimentary  question.  Conger 
was  silent.  He  had  no  means  of  proving 
his  official  character. 

The  stage  turned  down  Ninth  Street  into 
the  Eighth  Avenue.  At  Twenty-third  Street 
Ezra  got  out.  Conger  jumped  down  and 
followed  him  without  being .  seen.  Ezra 
walked  rapidly  up  the  Avenue.  Conger,  at 
some  distance  behind,  followed.  The  mur- 
derer at  last  entered  a  sort  of  hotel,  on  a 
corner.  Conger,  to  avoid  being  seen,  had 
stayed  a  half  block  or  more  behind.  He  fol- 
lowed Ezra  quickly  in.  No  one  was  in  the 
office,  save  a  sleepy  porter.  A  gas-lamp 
was  dimly  burning. 

"Where  did  that  woman  go,  who  jubi 
came  in?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"  Nobody  has  come  In  here,  sir,  for  the 
last  hour  or  more." 

"  D-?tion !    I  Just  saw  her  come  In." 

"  She  didn't  come  in  here,  sir;  p'raps  she 
come  In  by  the  hall." 

Conger  went  into  the  hall.  It  was  dark^ 
but  there  was  a  light  on  the  floor  above, 
and  he  heard  heavy  footsteps  there.  He 
ran  quickly  up  the  stairs  and  was  amazed 
to  see  Dr.  Euripides  Brown,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, walking  up  and  down,  smoking  a 
pipe. 

"  Mrabile  dictu  I "  cried  the  doctor.  "  !• 
that  you,  Mr.  Conger?".  305le 
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«« Hollo !  Dr.  Brown?  What  are  you  do- 
ing here  ?  *• 

*«  Why,  I  am  stopping  here.    Are  you?  " 

•*  No.    I'm  after  that  fellow." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  Haven't  you  caught 
him?" 

"No,  d— nhim." 

**  Well,  come  up  here,  I  want  to  speak  to 
jrou.    Come  into  my  room." 

**I  can't.  I  am  going  to  search  the 
house.    The  fellow's  here." 

"  Oh  I  uont  chase  him  any  more  to-night.' 

"  Yes,  but  I  must ;  he's  got  away  from  me 
twice.    I'll  catch  him,  or  leave  the  service." 

*'  Well^  don't  chase  him  any  move  to-night, 
anyhow." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh !  there's  no  use." 

**  No  use !  How  the  devil  am  I  to  get 
him  if  I  don't  chase  him?  " 

"  But  I  tell  you  there's  no  use." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Come  here  and  I'll  show  you,"  said  the 
doctor,  and  he  opened  the  door  of  his  room 
and  pointed  in.  The  detective  looked  in. 
There  was  Ezra,  with  his  hands  and  feet 
tied,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  gnashing  his 
teeth  with  rage.  His  woman's  habiliments 
were  off. 

"  He's  making  me  a  call,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  his  loud  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND." 

Edwin  Moore,  being  now  entirely  well, 
and  urged  by  his  conscience  to  report  for  mil- 
itary duty,reluctantly  bade  farewell  to  Jessie 
and  the  others,  and  hurried  down  to  New 
York.  Dr.  Farkes  advised  Vincent  to  wait  a 
few  days  longer,  and  also  persuaded  Mrs. 
Fairfax  to  remain,  protesting  that  he  could 
not  get  along  without  her  Just  then.  Mrs. 
Graham,  however,  yielded  to  her  husband's 
entreaties,  and  went  down  to  the  city  with 
Moore.  Vincent  stood  no  longer  In  peed  of 
her  care. 

Mrs.  Graham  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  Edwin  Moore.  In  fact,  Jes- 
sie declared,  laughingly,  that  she  was  Jeal- 
ous of  that  lady,  and  warned  Edwin  not  to 
be  too  attentive  to  Mrs.  Graham  in  the  cars. 
Young  Moore  appeared  equally  attracted 
towards  Vincent's  mother,  and  had  been 
overjoyed  at  the  opportunity  of  escorting 
her  to  the  city  Arriving  there,  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham insisted  upon  Edwin's  staying  at  her 


house  during  the  few  days  that  he  wu 
obliged  to  pass  in  New  York. 

Having  some  leisure,  one  evening,  Moore 
strolled  dpwn  to  Edward  Temple's  room. 
That  young  gentleman  occupied  lodgings  Ih 
a  private  boarding-house,  kept  by  a  lady 
who  rejoiced  In  the  not  common  name  of 
Jiggleswltch.  As  Moore  went  In  he  was 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Conger,  the  detective, 
sitting  there  talking  with  Temple. 

"  Mr.  Conger  wants  to  know  when  Vlnt-'a 
coming  home.    Do  you  know,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Very  soon,  I  think.  Hasn't  he  written 
to  you?" 

Just  as  Temple  was  about  to  rep2y  in  the 
negative,  Mrs.  Jiggleswltch,  the  landlady, 
entered  with  a  letter  In  her  hand,  which  she 
gave  to  Temple  without  uttering  a  word. 
Mrs.  Jiggleswitch  was  a  curious  exception 
to  her  sex,  for  she  never  spoke  unless  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  She  seemed  to 
hold  conjunctions  and  other  copulative 
parts  of  speech,  auxiliary  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns in  contempt;  for  she  rarely  employed 
them.  She  was  a  middle-aged  female ;  her 
face,  though  It  usually  wore  a  severe  ex- 
pression, might  once  have  been  quite 
pretty. 

"  Ah,"  said  Temple,  "  this  is  from  Vint., 
himself;  and  is  good  news.  He  writes  that 
he  is  all  right  after  what  he  calls  his  *  little 
shindy  on  the  lawn.'  He  adds  that  he  will 
be  down  here  to-morrow." 

"  That  Is  lucky,"  said  Mr.  Conger.  "  I 
must  see  Graham.  It's  the  roughest  thing 
my  losing  Franchot's  murderer." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Moore; 
"how  lost  him?" 

"  Why,  I  nabbed  him  once,  and  he's  got 
off.  He's  the  toughest  customer  I  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with.  Bless  you,  it  was 
like  chasing  a  fox;  and  when  caught,  ho 
slipped  away  like  an  eel.  He  nearly  killed 
Tim  Montgomery,  too,  one  of  the  best  men 
I've  got." 

"  Montgomery  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Jiggleswltch, 
—  who  had  remained  in  the  room  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  condition 
of  the  window-shades,  —  "  Montgomery  I 
Lord !  Baltimore  man  ?  "  The  woman  seemed 
much  agitated. 

"  No,"  said  Conger.  "  I  guess  you  dont 
know  him.    He's  an  Englishman." 

Mrs.  Jiggleswltch  seemed  much  relieved. 

"  Moore  —  "  began  Temple. 

"Hah!"  cried  the  landlady,  a  second 
time  starting  violently .^^"  Whatjs  that? 
Your  name  Moore  ?i"ed  by 
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"Yes,"  said  Edwin,  «* Moore  is  ncr 
name." 

"Yonr  father's,  sir?" 

'*Ebenezer  Moore,  my  good  woman. 
Whydoyoaask?" 

Mrs.  Jiggles  witch  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
very  pale  and  gasping  for  breath.  The 
others  said  nothing,  and  presently  she  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

««That  beats  the  devil,**  said  Edwin; 
••what's  the  matter  with  the  woman?" 

<•!  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  said 
Temple ;  ••  she  never  acted  that  way  before 
in  here." 

"  Come,  Conger,"  said  Moore,  "  ferret  out 
this  mystery." 

«*  Hardly  my  line,"  replied  the  detective. 
"  I'm  too  busy,  too.  These  are  very  pleasant 
quarters  of  yours,  Mr.  Temple,  but  I 
mustn't  stay  here  any  longer."  And  he 
pulled  out  a  very  neat  memorandum  book, 
and  consulted  it. 

*•  What  have  you  there?  "  asked  Temple, 
carelessly. 

••A  perftect  barometer  of  the  public 
morals,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  a  habit  of 
Jotting  down  the  work  before  me,  after  the 
fashion  of  lawyers'  diaries.  When  this 
book  of  mine  is  AiU,  yon  may  know  that 
roguery  abounds.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
it  is  ftill  at  present,  —  very  ftill." 

Mr.  Conger  left  the  house.  Just  at  that 
moment,  an  old  man,  apparently  a  Scotch- 
man, was  going  up  the  steps.  He  accosted 
Mr.  Conger,  with,  — 

•*Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  whether  one 
J^uisa  Murray  keeps  this  house?  " 

"  She  does  not,"  said  Conger.  «•  Ko 
such  person  here." 

The  old  man  seemed  much  disappointed. 
«*  It's  very  strange,"  said  he ;  ••  let  me  tell 
you  about  it,  sir.    I  — " 

«*  I  cant  stop  here,  my  man,"  interrupted 
Conger;  ••  walk  along  with  me  and  I'll  hear 
what  yon  have  to  say."  And  the  Scotch- 
man and  detective  passed  up  the  street  to- 
gether. 

Vincent  arrived,  and  went  with  Moore 
around  to  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Jiggles  witch 
to  see  Temple.  They  found  him  in  con- 
versation with  a  young  gentleman,  who 
stared  at  them  impertiuently,  through  an 
eye-glass,  as  they  entered.  Temple  was 
leaniug  back  in  his  chair,  the  picture  of 
weariness.  He  started  up  eagerly  to  wel- 
come his  friends,  but  did  not  introduce 
them  to  the  youth  with  the  eye-glass,  who 
at  once  took  his  departure,  receiving  merely 
a  cool  nod  from  Temple  as  he  went  out. 


"Thank  fortune  yon  camel*  cned  he; 
"that  brainless  fop  has  nearly  been  the 
death  of  me.  lie  came  to  try  and  induce 
me  to  Join  his  club.  His  talk  was  nothing 
but  his  club,  varied  with  laudations  of  my 
tailor,  and  anathemas  upon  his  own." 

"What  club  is  it?" 

"  The  New  York  Swell  club,"  said  Tem- 
ple. 

"  The  fellow  seems  to  have  riled  your 
sweet  temper.  Temple." 

"He  *  fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,'  •* 
said  Temple.  "I  happened  to  speak  of 
Harry  Kavanagh.  'Who  is  Kavanagh?  i 
don't  know  him,'  said  he,  as  if  it  ware  a  Diet 
utterly  damning  to  all  Kavanagh's  pre- 
tentions to  good  society.  I  said  Hal  was  a 
pretty  good  fellow.  'Introduce  me,'  said 
he,  'perhaps  I  may  put  up  his  name  for 
membership  at  the  club,'  speaking  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  this  would 
secure  Kavanagh's  earthly  bliss." 

"Well,"  said  Vincent,  "to  change  the 
subject,  where  did  you  get  that?  It  is 
faultless." 

He  pointed  to  an  exquisite  painting  in  oil, 
by  Haseltine,  — a  craggy  shore  with  amber 
rocks,  a  stretch  of  sea,  into  whose  lucent 
waves  the  azure  of  the  cloudless  sky  had 
penetrated ;  a  dim,  distant  horizon,  flecked 
by  specks  of  sails.    One  could  almost  hear 

the  breathing  of  the  summer  sea  asleep." 

"  I  bought  it  to-day ;  it  took  my  eye.  I 
like  to  have  pictures  hanging  round,  es- 
pecially marine  views." 

"  You're  a  sensible  fellow,"  said  Vincent. 
If  your  walls  were  bare  and  unadorned, 
you'd  become  worse  even  than  you  are  now, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  There's  noth- 
ing like  the  improving  power  of  beautifyu 
objects.  Pictures  are  educators ;  they  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  soul." 

"Hear  him,  Moore  I  What  hobby  is  he 
on  now?  'Growth  of  the  sonll'  Vint,  la 
talking  rather  mystically." 

"  There  is  philosophy  in  what  I  say,  Nedf 
but  of  course  I  can't  expect  ycu  to  see  it. 
Haven't  yon  any  decent  cigars?  Thank 
you." 

"The  question  may  be  irrelevant,  but ^ 
may  I  be  a  groomsman,  Vint.  ?  "  said  Temple. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  you're  Jumping  at  con- 
clusions." 

"  Not  much  of  a  leap,  my  dear  fellow," 
and  he  and  Moore  laughed.  "  I  saw  how  it 
was  at  Wyckoff  Hall." 

"Discerning  youth  I  Well  I  can't  stay 
here  to  hear  nonsense,  I'm  off.  Yon  say 
Conger  want's  to  see  me.    Adieu  "  30Ql6 
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He  went  into  Mr.  Conger's  oflBce,  but 
foand  no  one  there  but  Fellows.  That 
officer  observed  that  he  thought  Mr.  Conger 
would  be  in  soon,  fCnd,  askhig  Vincent  to  be 
seated,  left  the  room. 

A  green,  baize-covered  table,  a  desk,  one 
or  two  chairb,  and  a  safe,  comprised  all  the 
furniture  of  the  room.  There  were  no 
pictures  on  the  walls,  but  a  number  of  maps 
of  New  York  City.  Several  Inkstands, 
qulii-pens,  sheets  of  blotting-paper  and 
■writing  paper,  were  on  the  desk,  but  there 
was  not  a  book  to  be  seen,  nor  a  news- 
paper. Vincent  walked  round  and  ex- 
amined the  maps  and  yawned.  A  small 
scrap  of  paper  with  some  words  written  on 
it,  caught  his  eye.  He  picked  it  up  to  ex- 
amine, scarcely  aware  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing. In  an  instant  he  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  felt  a  sudden  sickness.  He  saw  these 
words  In  Mr.  Conger's  handwriting :  **  Cir- 
cumstances of  William  Moore's  death 
suspicious  —  very.  McManus  don't  lie. 
Must  worm  more  out  of  him.  In  this 
matter  I  —  "  here  the  paper  was  torn  off. 

The  awftilness  of  his  position  rushed, 
overwhelmingly,  upon  Vincent's  mind. 
The  suspicion  of  his  father's  guilt,  that  had 
flashed  upon  him  during  his  conversation 
with  Ethel,  was  now  strengthened.  It  was, 
it  appeared,  no  morbid  fancy  of  his  own,  — 
this  shrewd  detective  also  suspected  foul 
play.  And  he  well  knew  that  the  officer 
would  never  let  the  matter  rest  till  he  had 
satisfied  himself.  If  his  father  was  a  mur- 
derer, —  horrible  thought !  Vincent  groaned 
as  he  mentally  formed  the  words,  — -  it  would 
eventually  be  known.  The  young  man  in- 
stantly resolved  to  screen  his  father,  gailty 
or  not  guilty,  and  to  bend  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  the  task  of  foiling  the  detective. 
As  he  thought  of  the  unendurable  conse- 
quences of  detection,  Vincent  grew  calm. 
With  him,  the  necessity  of  being  cool  always 
imparted  coolness.  He  felt  his  brain  grow 
clear;  he  sat  there  in  the  detective's  office  a 
match  for  the  detective  himself. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  he  thought, 
was  to  discover  how  much  Conger  knew 
about  the  affoir.  For  some  time  he  was 
puzzled  as  to  who  McManus  was,  but  he  at 
length  remembered  hearing  his  father  speak 
of  an  old  Scotch  gardener  who  lived  with 
Mr.  Wyckoff.  He  did  not  doubt  for  an  in- 
stant that  this  was  he.  With  a  ready  and 
correct  inference,  he  concluded  that  Mc- 
Manus had  been  at  Wyckoff  Hall  at  the 
time  of  William  Moore's  drowning,  seen 
toiaething  that  had  excited  his  suspicion  of 


Mr.  Graham,  and,  encountering  Mr.  Conger 
had,  unintentionally  perhaps,  dropped  some 
expressions  that  had  excited  the  acute  offi- 
cer's curiosity.  "Whatever  Conger  has 
heard  flrom  this  Scotchman,"  thought  Vin- 
cent, "  I  must  counteract.  I  must  disabuse 
his  mind  of  his  suspicions,  make  him  think 
this  McManus  Is  an  old  fool.  I'd  give  a 
good  deal  to  find  out  what  he  really  knows." 

Knowing  well  the  rare  solace  of  tobacco, 
Vincent  pulled  out  a  cigar;  but  he  had  no 
matches  in  his  pocket.  He  looked  around 
the  room,  not  one  of  those  useful  articles 
was  to  be  found ;  but  he  was  gratified  to 
sec  a  broken  piece  of  a  match  lying  on  the 
floor.  He  seized  it  eagerly ;  the  fragment 
was  the  part  that  contained  the  sulphur. 
**  Now,  if  I  had  a  piece  of  paper,  I  could  get 
a  light,"  said  Vincent  to  himself,  and  he 
pulled  out  a  small,  crumpled  bit  of  manu- 
script firom  a  waste-paper  basket  under  the 
table.  His  eye  instantly  caught  these 
words,  written  in  Conger's  small,  neat  hand. 
The  paper  was  evidently  a  leaf  torn  troin 
the  detective's  memorandum  book. 

"G.'s  powerful  motive  to  the  deed. 

"  His  horror  of  the  place. 

"  His  present  wretched  looks  and  preoccu- 
pied mind. 

"  McManus,  I  think,  saw  the  thing  done. 
No  motive  to  injure  G.  Must  find  out  all 
he  knows. 

"  Were  G.  and  M.  ever  on  bad  terms  ?  Was 
G.  in  need  of  the  money?" 

Vincent  threw  the  paper  back  where  he 
had  found  it,  and  sighed  deeply.  "How 
well  he  expresses  my  own  thoughts  1  Good 
God  I  I  will  not  listen  to  these  damnable 
suggestions  1  Heaven  help  me  to  put  him 
off  the  track!" 

For  some  minntes  he  sat  in  deep  and 
gloomy  thought.  At  length,  hearing  some 
one  in  the  outer  hall,  he  pulled  a  letter  fh)m 
his  pocket,  and  Conger  entered  to  find  him 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  some  correspondent's  epistle. 

"  Well,  my  Jupiter  Tonans  of  detectives!* 
cried  Vincent,  gayly ;  "  thou  hast  come  at 
last, — hast  thou?  If  it  is  your  custom  to 
keep  visitors  waiting  in  this  style,  allow  me 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  a  file  of 
illustrated  newspapers  on  your  table  for  their 
entertainment.  Ton  my  word,  this  is  the 
most  uninteresting  place  I  ever  got  Into. 
This  letter  is  quite  amusing,  but  the  most 
piquant  epistolary  matter  palls  In  time." 

"The  room  is  rather  bare,  I  admit,  bat 
you  see  we  don't  want  our  attention  dis-* 
tracted  by  external  objects,  Mr.  Graham.-^ 
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[  wa  ntf*d  to  see  yoa  abont  that  extraordi- 
oary  villain  yoa  had  a  brush  with  np  the 
liver.  I  don't  know  what  his  name  Is  yet. 
Didn't  you  say  yoa  saw  blm  once  In  Cath- 
erine Street?" 

**  Yes ;  I  had  a  •  brash  *  with  him  there,  too. 
It  wiis  the  same  fellow.  I  think  he  came  oat 
of  a  honse  In  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  I 
met  htm.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  was.  But  I 
hear  yon  captured  and  lost  him.  Let  me 
hear  about  it,  Mr.  Conger.  I  am  in  the 
moot!  forbearing  stories.  I  was  most  bored 
to  death  waiting  for  you  here." 

*♦  This  man  don't  suspect  his  father, 
that's  plain,"  said  the  detective  to  himself 
"Well,"  he  replied  aloud,  "I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it,  although  I  don't  think  the  recital 
will  raise  me  in  your  estimation,"  and  he 
thereupon  gave  Vincent  a  minute  acconnt 
of  the  pursuit  up  to  the  time  when  he  was 
astonished  to  find  Ezra  a  prisoner  in  Dr. 
Brown's  room. 

"  Imagine  my  amazement  I  The  doctor 
had  actually  taken  the  game  from  under  my 
gun.  *How  did  you  get  him?'  cried  I. 
*  Why,'  said  the  doctor,  *  I  was  just  going 
downstairs  for  a  match  to  light  my  pipe, 
when  this  fellow  came  in.  I  knew  him  in  a 
moment.  *Are  you  the  landlord?'  asked 
he.  *  Yes,'  I  answered.  *  Well,  show  me 
t  Yoom^  quick.'  *Walk  upstairs,'  said  I. 
'I  got  him  into  my  room,' continued  the 
doctor, '  and  grabbed  him  by  the  throat,  and 
though  he's  a  pretty  tough  chap,  and  fought 
well,  I  somehow  got  his  hands  tied,  and 
then  his  feet,  and  all  in  half  a  minute.'  Ton 
know  what  a  perfect  giant  old  Brown  is. 
He  added  that  he  found  a  match  on  the  hall- 
floor,  and  had  Just  lit  his  pipe  as  I  came  in. 
*•  «Well,'  said  I,  *  he's  led  me  a  pretty  dance 
to-night,  but  the  jig's  up.'  *  No,  not  yet,' 
muttered  the  fellow  between  his  teeth.  *  Oh, 
you  think  not? '  said  I.  *  Why,  man,  there 
never  was  a  clearer  case  in  life,  —  almost 
caught  in  the  act.'  Then  I  told  him  that 
his  pal,  who  was  with  him  up  there,  was 
killed.  He  didn't  seem  to  care  much.  But 
when  I  told  him  that  it  was  you  who  killed 
the  fellow,  he  was  terribly  riled.  He  seemed 
to  be  fbarfilly  disgusted  that  that  pistol 
shot  hadn't  killed  yon." 

"  His  feelings  towards  me  are  very  amia- 
ble," said  Vincent. 

"  The  doctor  appears  to  be  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  yon,"  said  Conger.  "  I  asked  him 
if  he  hadn't  heard  about  it.  Said  I,  *  Vin- 
cent  Graham  killed  the  man  with  a  blow  of 
the  fist;  his  forehead  looked  as  if  a  horse 
had  kicked  him.* 


"'Vincent  Graham!'  cried  the  doctor, 
*what,  my  pet,  my  pride!  the  smartest  lad 
I  ever  saw  In  my  life,  by  the  shades  of  Her- 
cnles!  Why,  sir,  he  can  read  the  preface 
to  Llvy  as  easily  as  the  first  page  of  Vin 
Bomce,  —  think  of  that.'  That's  something 
very  smart,  I  suppose,  for  the  doctor  was 
much  excited." 

Vincent  smiled.  "  Well,  go  on,  sir,  please." 

"/think  you  ought  to  be  a  detective," 
said  Conger. 

"I  should  like  to  be  an  amateur  detect 
ive,"  said  Vincent.  "  Or  a  foiler  of  detect- 
ives," he  added,  to  himself. 

"Well,"  continued  Conger,  "I  thought 
I'd  take  the  fellow  aronnd  to  a  station-house, 
and  lock  him  np  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
The  doctor  weut  into  a  closet  to  get  me  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  I  stooped  down  to  take 
the  handkerchief  off  the  villain's  ancles. 
Scarcely  was  his  foot  released  when  he 
kicked  me  with  his  ponderous  shoe,  in  the 
pit  of  my  stomach.  I  rolled  over  on  my 
back,  speechless;  the  blow  had  well-nigh 
killed  me.  Quick  as  thought  the  wretch 
rushed  to  the  closet,  put  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  with 
his  hands  which  were  tied  behind  him. 
*  Hallo,'  cried  the  doctor,  *  what  arc  yon  do- 
ing. Conger?  I  can't  see.'  *  Aha,'  chuckled 
the  fellow,  *  you  can  stay  where  you  are  till 
morning,  my  learned  firicnd,  and  if  you  are 
as  good  a  mathematician  as  you  told  me 
you  were  a  while  ago,  why,  work  yourself 
out  I*  Laughing  at  his  Jest,  he  glanced  at 
me,  who  lay  gasping  for  breath,  and  said, 
between  his  teeth,  *Now  I've  got  you,  I'll 
stamp  you  to  death,  yon  dog!'  Imagine 
how  pleasant  I  felt  Just  then.  I  couldn't 
stir.  *  But  I  must  ftree  my  hands  first,'  nmt- 
tered  the  man ;  *  how  the  devil  can  I  ? '  The 
doctor  began  to  kick  the  door,  and  shout 

lustily.    *D tioni  he'll  have  the  honse 

up,'  growled  the  fellow,  and,  abandoning  his 
playful  intentions  towards  me,  he  ran  ont 
of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  In  another 
moment  Dr.  Brown  had  smashed  down  the 
closet  door.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  knew 
what  was  np,  and  went  thundering  down 
the  stairs,  raging  like  a  wild  beast.  He 
came  back  In  a  few  moments  and  told  me 
that  the  fellow  had  met  the  porter  below  in 
the  haU  and  scared  him  into  untying  his 
hands.  It  seems  he  butted  the  man  against 
the  wall,  like  a  ram,  almost  Jamming  him  to 
death.  The  doctor  sent  the  porter  after  a 
surgeon  for  me,  but  I  had  nearly  recovered 
when  the  surgeon  arrived.  I  felt  a  little 
weak  for  x  day  or  two,  but  am  all  right  now. 
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Tlie  doctor  went  back  to  his  school  In 
Massachusetts,  the  day  after  this  adventure, 
first  entreating  me  to  let  him  know  when 
this  murderer's  hanging  took  place,  for  he 
wanted  to  see  it.  It  isn't  ray  way,  to  boast 
much,  Graham,  but  I'll  make  New  York  too 
hot  to  hold  that  fellow." 

"  Well,"  said  Vincent,  who  had  listened 
to  Conger's  narrative  with  much  Interest, 
•*  I  think  you  detectives  are  to  be  envied. 
It  must  be  a  very  exciting  life.  It  seems 
to  demand  both  mental  and  physical  activ- 
ity. The  most  Interesting  part  to  me  would 
be  working  up  a  case,  starting  from  mere 
hints  and  tracking  a  tiling  out  through  maze 
after  maze.    How  is  it  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  agree  with  you ;  searching  after  clues 
Is  the  best  fUn ;  and  I  like  to  '  work  up  a 
case.*  The  poor  fellow  little  thinks  I'm 
working  up  a  case  now,"  said  Conger,  to 
himself. 

"But  I  should  think,"  pursued  Vincent, 
**  that  your  profession  would  tend  to  render 
you  unmerciful  and  pitiless.  Of  course  it 
wouldn't  do  to  let  any  sentiments  of  com- 
passion interfere  with  your  duties." 

**  Of  course  not,"  said  Conger,  "  nor  do 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  any 
consideration  of  the  unhappiness  we  may 
cause  innocent  parties.  ^JustUia  fiat^*  etc., 
is  our  motto,  Mr.  Graham." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Vincent.  "At  least 
it  Is  vciy  easy  for  me,  who  sit  here  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  have,  happily,  no  crim- 
inals among  my  relatives,  to  say  'quite 
right.'  I  don't  know  how  I  would  feel  had 
I  a  personal  interest  in  your  investigations." 

As  he  said  these  words  in  a  gay,  care- 
less manner,  with  a  radiant  smile  on  his 
face,  it  was  Impossible  for  Conger  to  sus- 
pect the  sickening  apprehension  that  his  last 
remark  had  excited  in  Vincent's  breast.  But 
the  wily  detective's  mind  was  sharpened 
by  long  practice,  and.  In  spite  of  appear- 
ances, a  shadow — a  mere  shadow — of  doubt 
occurred  to  him,  as  to  whether  Vincent  was 
really  so  Innocent,  after  all.  Determined  to 
find  out,  he  asked,  very  suddenly,  and  look- 
ing keenly  tit  his  companion, — 

"  Where's  your  father,  sir  ?  " 

Vincent,  much  startled,  did  not  betray  the 
least  sign  of  agitation ;  his  face  did  not  lose 
color  one  shade,  nor  did  he  allow  the  least 
quiver  of  lip  or  eyelid ;  he  merely  turned 
to  the  officer  with  a  natural  look  of  mild 
surprise,  and  answered,  quietly,  — 

"  In  town,  I  suppose.    He  was  this  mom- 
Lleast.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 
■•^  blissful  Ignorance  of  his  father's 


doings,  —  that's  as  clear  as  the  sun,"  was 
the  watchful  Conger's  mental  comment. 

"  Why,  I  came  across  an  old  fellow  ye»" 
terday  who  would  like  to  see  him." 

"Didn't  you  know  where  to  direct  him? 
We  live  at  No.  — ,  Fifth  Avenue." 

"The  man  didn't  seem  to  want  to  go 
there." 

"  Some  beggar,  I  suppose.  Who  was 
he?" 

'  *  McManus  Is  his  name.  I  promised  not  to 
let  your  father  know  he  was  in  town ;  don't 
tell  him." 

Vincent  laughed,  not  loudly,  and  seemed 
much  amused.  Conger  looked  at  him  in 
surprise. 

"  Ton  my  word,  Conger,  this  Is  rich.  So 
you  are  taken  In  too, — of  all  men  1  ha  I  ha  I " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Conger, 
rather  disturbed. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  blame  you  much, 
though,"  said  Vincent,  "you  knew  nothing 
about  the  old  man.  So  yon  really  supposed 
he  had  some  business  with  my  father?  I 
think  my  father  would  like  to  see  him,  how- 
ever, to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  The 
man's  as  crazy  as  a  loon." 

"  He  didn't  talk  like  a  crazy  man,"  said 
Conger,  puzzled. 

Vincent  smiled  satirically.  "Don't you 
think  so?  I  always  thought  he  did;  but 
I've  seen  more  of  him  than  you  have." 

Conger  began  to  feel  that  not  to  believe 
McManus  was  insane  was  a  proof  of  want 
of  disceniment. 

"  I  did  notice  that  he  talked  rather  dis- 
connectedly," said  he. 

"  Yes,  you  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
observe  thai^**  said  Vincent,  confidently. 
"  Did  the  old  man  know  that  you  were  con- 
nected with  the  police  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  did." 

"I  supposed  not,  or  he  would  have  con- 
fided to  you  that  he  had  committed  a  mur- 
der and  begged  to  be  taken  Into  custody. 
He's  crazy  on  the  subject  of  murders.  His 
own  father  was  murdered  before  his  eyes 
when  he  was  a  young  boy,  and  he  never  got 
over  the  horror  he  experienced.  He  has  a 
habit  of  going  and  surrendering  himself  as 
an  atrocious  murderer,  or  else  lodging  com- 
plaints against  innocent  people.  He  always 
funcles  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness. 
He  is  harmless  enough  in  other  respects, 
and  made  old  Mr.  Wyckoff  an  excellent  gar- 
dener; but  nobody  will  employ  him  now. 
He  lives  alone  by  himself.  Dr.  Parkes  told 
*hie  all  about  him.    The  first  time  I  saw  him 

he  took  me  by  the  button-hole  and  begged 
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leave  to  show  me  where  the  body  of  a  mnr- 
dered  man  was  concealed  in  a  ravine.  The 
unfortunate  individaal  had  met  his  death 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  decently  bur- 
led in  a  church-yard  at  R .     Didn't  he 

get  on  his  monomania  while  talking  with 
you  ?    When  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

**  I  met  him  in  the  street.  He  did  pretend 
that  he  knew  something  about  a  murder  in 
county." 

"  Poor  devil ! "  said  Vincent,  compassion- 
ately ;  '*  his  mind  must  be  filled  with  pleas- 
ant thoughts.  Fancy  the  delight  of  contin- 
ually brooding  on  such  topics !  I  hope  he 
will  call  at  father's ;  he  will  detain  him  and 
send  word  to  Dr.  Farkes.  Dr.  Farkes  thinks 
he  can  cure  him  eventually,  but  I  don't  see 
much  chance  myself." 

Conger  was  silent.  Not  the  least  sus- 
picion that  Vincent  was  hoodwinking  him 
dawned  upon  his  sagacious  mind;  for,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  lead  him  to  imagine,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, any  possible  motive  for  the  young 
man  so  to  do.  "  It  is  bad  enough,"  thought 
the  detective,  in  silent  rage,  'Ho  be  de- 
ceived by  a  sane  man,  but  when  it  comes  to 
an  old  crazy,  —  bah ! " 

"I  wonder  if  insane  people  do  suffer 
much,"  said  Vincent,  reflectively.  "I  sup- 
pose they  do.  They  say  dyspeptics  are 
much  like  monomaniacs,  and  I'm  sure  they 
have  a  rongh  time  of  it.  Heaven  defend 
mo  from  dyspepsia,  —  *  parent  of  all  blue- 
devils  1 '  I've  seen  enough  of  that  infernal 
malady  at  home." 

"How  so?" 

"  My  &ther  is  a  perfect  martyr  to  it.  He 
bears  up  well,  but  I  see  the  torture  he  suffers. 
In  the  rare  intervals  when  he  is  free  from 
it,  he  is  like  his  old  self,  as  merry  as  a  lark ; 
even  when  it  is  at  its  worst  he  endeavors  to 
be  cheerftil." 

"What  a  fool  I  am!"  thought  Conger; 
"  it  isn't  his  conscience  that  troubles  him, 
but  his  pancrzas.** 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  in  the  dtyall 
rammer,  Mr.  Conger?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  have  much 
time  to  myself,  Graham.  It  is  a  pretty  hard 
life." 

"  I'd  like  to  take  you  on  a  yachting  cruise. 
It's  fearftil  to  contemplate  the  vigor  of  mind 
BQch  a  thing  would  impart  to  you.  Rascals 
might  as  well  go  hang  themselves  after  you 
returned." 

'^  I'm  not  half  as  smart  as  people  think 
me,  or  as  I  thought  myself,"  said  Conger  to 
himself. 

ft 


" Ned  Moore  feels  gay," pursued  Vincent, 
"  he's  got  a  fhrther  leave,  and  is  going  with 
me  to  New  Haven.    Don't  yon  like  Moore  ?  " 

"What  I've  seen  of  him,— yes,  v^ry 
much." 

"  I  believe  my  father  thinks  more  of  him 
than  he  does  of  me ;  and  all  because  he's 
nephew  to  poor  William  Moore,  who  was 
drowned.  You  heard  about  it,  didn't  you? 
He  was  myfother's  most  intimate  friend." 

"Was  he?"  said  Conger,  with  interest. 
"Did  your  father  think  a  great  deal  of 
him?" 

"  Well,  1  should  rather  think  he  did,"  said 
Vincent.  "  He  loves  to  sit  and  talk  about 
him  by  the  hour;  rather  bores  me,  in  fact. 
He  keeps  a  miniature  portrait  of  this  un- 
fortunate Moore  hanging  by  his  bedside.  A 
devilish  good-looking  young  fellow  he  must 
have  been.  — Take  a  cigar,  Conger." 

"Thank  you.  Your  father  was  present 
when  William  Moore  was  drowned,  wasn't 
he?" 

"  Yes,  and  came  near  being  drowned  him- 
self in  his  attempt  to  rescue  him.  He  says 
Wyckoff  Hall  is  the  gloomiest  spot  on 
earth  to  him.  I  don't  think  anything  could 
induce  him  to  revisit  it." 

"Curse  my  absurd  conclusions!"  mut- 
tered the  detective  to  himself;  "  of  course^ 
he  would  naturally  hate  the  place." 

"  He  sold  Wyckoff  Hall  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  possession  of  it.  How  strange  it  is» 
Conger,  that  rich  men  almost  always  leave 
their  fortunes  to  other  rich  men !  My  fother 
has  often  wondered  why  Wyckoff  didn't 
found  a  hospital  or  something  of  the  sort 
with  his  money  instead  of  leaving  it  to  him." 

"  He  didn't  need  It,  then?  " 

"  Need  it  1  bless  you,  no !  I  don't  pretend 
to  say  father  is  a  second  Astor,  but  he's  got 
more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do 
with,  and  had  at  the  time  of  Wyckoff's 
death.  He  has  never  touched  a  penny  of 
the  old  gentleman's  fortune.  He's  got  some 
plan  in  his  head  for  the  foundation  of  a 
magnificent  hospital  for  dyspeptics,  ha!  hat 
But  if  I  keep  on  chatting  with  you  much 
longer,  I  shall  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Justice.  Good-morning,  my  bul- 
wark of  the  law.  What  glorious  weather! 
It's  enough  to  make  a  howling  dervish 
merry,"  and  Vincent  went  out  gayly  into 
the  street. 

"  Shades  of  Epaminondas  I  forgive  my 
lies,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  walked  rap- 
idly up-town ;  "  I  think  I've  thrown  consid« 
erable  dust  into  this  amiable  detective'! 
eyes.    He's  alto<<ether  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
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do  au5  thing  so  smart  as  to  '  work  thts  case 
np '  any  more.  I've  put  him  off  the  track, 
I  know.  Now  if  I  prevent  his  seeing 
McManus,  or  hearing  more  about  him,  It 
win  be  all  right.  As  for  this  horrible  busi- 
ness, ril  not  believe  It  till  it's  proved." 

"I'm  mighty  glad,"  ruminated  Conger, 
after  Vincent  had  left,  **  that  he  happened 
to  come  in.  I  might  have  wasted  any  quan- 
tity of  time  on  this  confounded  nonsense. 
I  didn't  think  I  was  so  soft,"  continued  he, 
as  he  carefully  erased  the  memoranda  he 
had  made  concerning  the  elder  Graham; 
"  but  I  see  it  Is  possible  for  you  to  be  bam- 
boozled, Conger;  yes,  quite  possible." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


DK.    BROWN    FOILED. 


Dr.  Brown  was  considerably  astonished, 

the  morning  after  he  returned  to  H ,  to 

see  Ezra  Hoyt  in  the  street. 

"  Shades  of  Hercules  I "  he  cried,  —  the 
doctor's  favorite  Invocation,  — "  I'll  have 
that  man  or  my  name's  not  Euripides 
Brown !  I'd  like  to  get  him  myself  by  some 
trap.  Now,  how  can  I  do  it?"— and  the 
doctor  fell  Into  a  "  brown  study." 

The  explanation  of  Ezra's  presence  In 
this  town  Is  simple.  H was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  celebrated  eye-doctor,  whose 
specialty  was  strabismus.  Cross-eyed  people 
blessed  him.  Most  wonderftil  cures  had 
been  effected  by  this  man,  —  Dr.  Heavyvale 
by  name,  —  as  countless  certificates  of  the 
"  most  respectable  citizens  "  amply  proved. 
His  fame  and  name,  blazoned  daily  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  New  York,  had  come  to 
Ezra's  ears,  and  induced  that  individual  to 
make  a  personal  trial  of  this  oculist's  skill. 
Glad  enough  to  get  out  of  New  Yotk,  he 
had,  the  very  morning  after  he  escaped  Arom 

Conger's  custody,  gone  to  11 with  the 

hope  of  having  his  sight  — his  physical,  not 
moral  vision  —  straightened.  He  knew  that 
It  was  essential  that  this  defect  should  be 
remedied  if  he  hoped  to  appear  as  Harry 
Moore,  without  ftear  of  detection. 

*<  Now,  how  to  nab  him,"  ruminated  the 
doctor.  "  Shall  I  send  for  Conger?  No,  I 
must  have  all  the  glory  of  his  capture  my- 
self. Upon  my  soul,  fate  seems  to  favor 
me;  the  fellow's  continually  running  into 
my  hands." 

The  doctor  had  gone  out  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  taking  a  walk,  but  seeing  Ezra,  he 


went  back  Into  Parnassus  Hall.  In  about 
half  an  hour  Miss  Antigone,  with  a  settled 
and  resolute  expression  upon  her  pale  face, 
came  out  and  walked  rapidly  down  the 
street.    She  met  one  of  the  scholai-s. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  big,  cross-eyed  man, 
Jimmy  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  miss.  I  saw  him  going  into  Dr. 
Heavyvale's  office  about  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago." 

Miss  Brown  Immediately  went  up  to  Dr. 
Heavyvale's  office,  and  asked  for  the  doc- 
tor. 

**  He's  got  a  patient  with  him,  ma'am,  in 
the  consultation  room,"  said  a  man-servant, 
who  appeared,  In  answer  to  her  knock. 

"  Ask  him  if  I  can  come  in." 

The  man  brought  back  word  that  she 
might  enter,  and  opened  the  private  door  as 
he  spoke.  Miss  Brown  went  into  a  small, 
neatly-fhmished  room.  Its  occupants  were 
Dr.  Heavyvale,  a  wlthered-up  little  old 
man,  and  Ezra  Hoyt.  The  doctor  rose 
with  great  politeness  and  inquired  her 
business. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  doctor,"  said  Miss 
Antigone,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  "  as  a  gentle- 
man who  knows  .nearly  everything,  to  ask 
you  if  you  could  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a 
man  to  act  as  porter  for  us  up  to  the  hall. 
Our  man  has  gone  away,  and  father  wants 
to  get  another  for  a  week  or  so,  if  we  can*t 
get  one  permanently  now." 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  Miss  JBrown,"  began 
the  doctor,  "  but  I  really  know  of  no  —  " 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Ezra,  gruffly,  "  for  a  week 
or  so,  till  the  doctor  gets  through  with  me." 
Ezra  was  very  "  hard  up,"  and  puzzled  as 
to  how  he  should  procure  ftmds  for  current 
expenses. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Brown,  "you  look  like 
a  stout  man.  Father  will  pay  you  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month." 

"  Well,  I'll  take  the  place." 

"  Can  you  come  this  morning?  Wbat*s 
your  name  ?  " 

"  James  Smith.  I  will  .be  ready  as  fiooa 
as  the  doctor's  through  with  me." 

'<!  can  do  nothing  more  for  you  this 
morning,"  said  the  doctor.  "Yours  Is  a 
complicated  case.  Smith.  I  can't  perform 
the  *  instantaneous  cure '  on  your  eyes.  It 
may  take  many  months.  Come  again  to- 
morrow at  this  hour." 

At  this  Miss  Brown  and  Ezra  took  their 
departure,  and  walked  towards  Parnassus 
Hall.  Miss  Antigone  felt  a  thrill  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  success  of  her  manosuvre,  and 
walked  along  wit;h   a  victor's   air.     She 
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|»1anced  at  Ezra  occasionally,  and  his  face 
alfeoted  her  strangely;  for,  in  spite  of  bis 
crooked  eyes  and  red  hair,  he  was  very  like 
his  fatlicr,  the  deceased  Mr.  Richard  Hoyt, 
whom,  It  will  be  remembered,  Miss  Anti- 
g-one  had  loved  and  lost.  Had  the  lady  been 
aware  of  Ezra's  parentage,  it  is  probable 
that  she  would  have  assisted  her  father  in 
the  villain's  capture  with  even  more  readi- 
ness than  she  did. 

They  entered  the  bare  play-ground  of  the 
school,  passed  through  it,  and  went  into  the 
house. 

"  Where  is  the  gentleman?  "  asked  Ezra. 

**  He  is  not  well  \  but  there  is  no  need  of 
your  seeing  him.  I  can  show  you  what  we 
want  you  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  you 
ma8t  bring  down  some  boxes  ttom  the  gar- 
ret.   Come  with  me." 

They  went  up  the  uncarpeted  stairs,  and 
entered  a  large,  low  room  at  the  top  of  the 
houKC.  There  was  no  ftirniture  in  it,  with 
the  exception  of  a  table  and  one  chair. 
On  pegs  against  the  wall  hung  several  suits 
of  clothes,  and  one  or  two  pine  boxes  con- 
taining clothes  were  in  the  room,  while  a 
great  heap  of  straw,  used  for  packing  pur- 
poses, quite  filled  one  comer.  A  small 
oval-shaped  window,  not  more  than  eight 
inches  wide  nor  long,  scarcely  Illumined 
this  apartment. 

'* There,  James,"  said  Miss  Antigone; 
**  empty  those  boxes  and  bring  them  down 
into  the  yard." 

He  began  the  work.  Miss  Antigone  went 
quickly  out,  slammed  the  door  behind  her, 
instantly  turned  the  key  in  a  large,  rusty 
lock,  and  Ezra  was  a  prisoner. 

«*  There  I "  cried  the  damsel,  with  exulta- 
tion, "  I  think  IVe  managed  nicely ;  "  and 
she  hurried  downstairs  to  acquaint  her 
fkther  with  her  success. 

Ezra,  surprised  and  amazed,  ran  to  the 
door  and  shook  it  violently ;  but  it  was  of 
tough  oak,  and  resisted  all  his  force.  He 
went  to  the  window,  —  he  could  not  get 
even  his  head  through  the  small  hole. 
Grinding  his  teeth  he  swore  horribly  for 
some  minutes.  He  was,  and  no  wonder, 
unspeakably  surprised  at  the  turn  afiledrs 
had  taken. 

"This  beats  the  very  devil  I "  he  growled. 
"Now  how  to  get  out?" 

The  wily  ruffian  sat  down  and  pondered 
over  his  situation  gloomily.  "  I  have  it ! " 
he  cried,  at  length,  and  immediately  sprang 
np  and  began  his  operations  for  libera- 
ttou. 

"Hiss  Brown  hastened  to  her  fkther. 


**rve  got  him!"  cried  she;  "Fve  looked 
him  up  in  the  attic  chamber.  I  do  believe 
he's  that  scamp^s  son:  he  looks  like  him. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  father  ?  " 

"Send  a  boy  with  a  notice  to  Justice 
King,  and  another  to  the  sheriff.  They  can 
take  him  into  custody,  and  I  wUl  write  to 
Mr.  Conger." 

In  about  an  hour  the  two  officials  arrived 

"Where  is  the  rascal?"  asked  Squire 
King. 

"  I  have  him  locked  up  all  right." 

"What  charge  do  you  bring  against 
him?" 

"  Why,  he*s  a  murderer." 

"  WeU,  I  can't  have  him  arrested  in  this 
State,  without  authority.  Can't  you  prefer 
some  charge  against  the  man,  yourself  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  can  charge  him  with  false  im- 
prisonment; he  locked  me  up  in  my  own 
room." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Justice,  "  make  out  your 
affidavit,  and  I'll  issue  a  warrant." 

The  papers  were  soon  drawn  up,  and, 
armed  with  the  warrant,  the  sheriff  went 
upstairs,  followed  by  the  magistrate  and 
doctor. 

"  Will  yon  surrender  peaceably?  "  shout- 
ed the  officer,  through  the  keyhole.  "I 
have  a  posse  with  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Ezra,  within  the  room. 

They  opened  the  door.  Ezra  w^as  sitting 
quietly  at  the  table,  with  his  back  to  the 
door.  They  all  rushed  in,  and  the  sheriff 
grasped  — a  suit  of  clothes,  stuffed  with 
straw  into  the  figure  of  a  man,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  murderer  slipped  out 
A:om  behind  the  door  and  ran  noiselessly 
down  the  stairs. 

"  Great  Jove  I  Doctor  Brown,"  cried  the 
Justice,  in  great  wrath,  "  did  you  send  for 
me  to  arrest  a  man  of  straw,  —  a  lay  fig- 
ure?" 

The  doctor  gasped  with  amazement. 
"Shades  of  Hercules  I  Justice  King,  the 
man  was  here,  —you  heard  him  speak." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sheriff;  "  and  while  we've 
been  gaping  like  fools,  he's  slipped  out  1 " 
•  They  all  rushed  downstairs.     Ezra  was 
out  of  the  house  and  gone,  —  no  one  knew 
whither. 

"  Hang  me  I "  cried  the  doctor;  "  he's  the 
most  Ingenious  dog  I  ever  saw.  It  would 
take  the  devil  to;iold  him !  " 

"I'll  catch  him  before  night,"  cried  the 
sheriff,  who  had  an  exceedingly  good  opln* 
Ion  of  himself;  "  see  If  I  don't  I  " 

"  Do,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  I'll  give  you 
a  barrel  of  cider.-Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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The  sheriff  seemed  to  bq  much  overjoyed  at 
this  announcement,  and  to  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  doctor's  beverage.  The  sheriff 
was  a  short  man,  with  thick  brown  hair,  and 
coarse  yellow  beard.  He  was  very  strong, 
apparently ;  bis  legs  were  thick  and  massive ; 
his  nose  had  a  very  abrupt  upward  tendency. 
He  had  as  little  of  the  "  suaviteV'  in  modo,^ 
probably,  as  any  man  in  the  county;  his 
style  was  rather  the  ^*fortUer  in  re."  His 
voice  was  harsh  and  loud.  He  wore  a  mas- 
fiive  gold  chain  at  his  vest,  and  he  chewed 
tobacco  profusely.  He  was  the  terror  of 
all  the  small  boys  in  the  place. 

"Come  in,"  continued  the  doctor,  "and 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  gentlemen." 

"  Thank  you,  I  believe  not,"  said  Justice 
King;  but  the  sheriff,  who  loved  his  little 
glass,  made  answer,  — 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,  doctor,  seeing 
it's  you,"  and  he  engulfed  a  stifflsh  glass 
of  brandy  and  water  with  evident  relish. 

"  Now,"  said  Sheriff  Bangs,  with  refresh- 
ing complacency,  "  I'll  have  that  chap  be- 
fore dark.  He  must  be  a  tarnation  smart 
fellow  if  he  outwits  me." 

Ezra,  on  leaving  the  inhospitable  pre- 
cincts of  Parnassus  Hall,  made  a  strike 
across  the  iields  for  the  rail  way- station.    He 

had  no  baggage,  and  purposed  leaving  H 

at  once.  Dr.  Heavyvale  had  informed  him 
that  he  would  be  in  New  York  soon ;  so  he 
could  see  the  doctor  there  as  well  as  any- 
where else. 

The  sheriff  drove  rapidly  to  the  station, 
himself.  He  was  delighted  to  see  a  thick- 
set, red-haired,  cross-eyed  man  standing  on 
the  platform,  evidently  awaiting  the  train. 
He  corresponded  entirely  to  the  description 
the  doctor  had  given  of  Ezra.  "  There,  my 
man,"  thought  the  exultant  officer,  "  I've  got 
you ! "  and,  springing  ftom  his  "  buggy," 
he  hastily  tied  up  his  horse,  and  advancing 
to  the  stranger  (who  was  an  unoffending, 
xefpectable  merchant  bound  to  Boston),  he 
clapped  him  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  cry- 
ing, "  Come  with  me,  I  want  you."  The 
man,  a  well-dressed  and  intelligent-looking 
individual,  with  pale  countenance,  and 
traces  of  deep  grief  in  every  lineament  of 
his  fa(;e,  stared-  In  surprise,  and  asked  him 
calmly,  who  he  was. 

"  I'm  the  sheriff  of  the  comity,"  answered 
Bangs,  with  impatience. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  in  an  utterly  unim- 
passioned,  sad  voice;  "  it  matters  not  to  me 
whether  you're  an  United  States  Marshal;  I 
dcn't  think  you've  any  business  with  me. 
Who  da  you  take  me  for  ?  " 


"Isn't  your  name  James  Smith?"  cried 
the  sheriff. 

"  Yes,  that's  my  name,  certainly,",  an- 
swered the  stranger,  with  nonchalance. 

"I  thought  so.  Well,  I  want  you:  yon 
are  charged  with  murder." 

This  announcement,  which  wo  old  cer- 
tainly have  amazed  most  Innocent  men,  did 
not  cause  this  man  the  slightest  emotion. 
He  merely  replied,  carelessly,  — 

"  You've  made  some  mistake,  sir." 

"  Mistake  be  hanged  I  You're  the  man  I 
want,  so  come  along  quietly  or  I'll  call  In 
assistance." 

"  Let  me  see  your  warrant,"  said  the  man, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  asks,  '  What  time  is 
It?'" 

The  sagacious  Bangs,  in  his  haste,  had 
left  this  document  at  Pamassns  Hall.  He 
felt  in  his  pockets,  and  said,  with  a  blank 
face,  — 

"  I  haven't  It  with  me." 

"  Then  I  believe  I  won't  go  with  you," 
said  Smith.    "  Hands  off! " 

The  sheriff  rushed  at  him.  Smith  roused 
himself  sufficiently  to  deliver  a  very  scien* 
tiflc  blow  with  his  left  hand,  and  knocked  the 
officer  neatly  off  the  platform.  At  this 
moment  the  cars  came  along,  and  nearly  ran 
over  the  astounded  Bangs ;  and  almost  be- 
fore he  had  regained  the  platform  Smith 
had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  train  moved  off 
Smith  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
nodded  to  the  sheriff  In  a  mild  and  exasper- 
ating manner.  If  Bangs  had  not  been  so 
much  engrossed  with  rage  he  would  have 
seen  Ezra,  who  certainly  did  look  very 
much  like  James  Smith,  Jump  upon  the  rear 
car  and  hastily  enter. 

The  baffled  officer  returned  to  acquaint 
Dr.  Brown  with  his  fiasco,  breathing  vows 
of  vengeance  all  the  way. 


CHAPTER    XVin. 

SUSPICIONS  CONFIEMED. 

Since  Vincent's  avowal  of  love  to  Ethel, 
the  latter  had  been  greatly  agitated  and 
perplexed  by  various  considerations.  Her 
heart  was  fUUy  given  to  young  Graham  and 
she  felt  perfect  confidence  in  his  love ;  but 
she  was  persuaded  that  she  ought  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  facts  regarding  her 
infancy.  She  was  convinced  that  every 
sentiment  of  Justice  and  honor  demanded  the 
revelation,  and  yet  she  shrunk  from  it.  She 
had  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind,  after  reading 
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the  lines  that  her  mother  hod  written,  that 
she  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  some  un- 
fortunate woman.  She  did  not  have  a  very- 
clear  conception  of  the  stain  and  stigma 
that  this  cast  npon  herself,  but  she  knew 
enough  of  the  nature  of  her  misfortune  to 
fear  that  It  might  be  a  bar  between  Vincent 
and  her,  although  she  never  entertained 
this  thought  without  reproaching  herself 
for  it,  as  an  Injustice  to  Vincent.  She  felt 
utterly  unable  to  communicate  the  facts  to 
him  herself,  but  she  begged  her  father  to 
write  and  acquaint  Vincent  with  everything, 
immediately  after  her  return  to  Boston. 

Vincent  had  noticed  a  sort  of  sadness  in 
Ethel's  manner  occasionally,  and  had  puz- 
zled himself  as  to  its  cause.  He  had  ap- 
proached the  topic,  but  she,  avoiding  it,  had 
utterly  ignored  the  matter.  Soon  after  her 
return  to  Boston,  he  received  a  long  letter 
from  Mr.  Ebenczer  Moore,  informing  him 
of  everything  that  he  himself  knew  about 
Ethel's  infancy,  and  containing  a  delicate 
allusion  to  Ethel's  wish  that  he  should  con- 
sider himself  at  perfect  liberty  to  annul 
their  half-formed  engagement. 

This  letter  affected  Vincent  very  little. 
The  sad  circumstances  of  her  birth  rather 
increased  his  love  than  otherwise.  He  at 
once  wrote  back  in  a  fervent  strain  reiter- 
ating his  vows  of  love,  and  strongly  ex- 
pressing his  utter  disregard  of  any  accidental 
circumstances  of  parentage.  Ho  cared 
nothing  about  Ethel's  mother,  he  said, —it 
was  Ethel  herself  whom  he  desired  to  win, 
and  as  for  a  name,  she  should  henceforth 
have  his  own. 

Ethel  was  greatly  touched  by  her  lover's 
magnanimity,  and  soon  Vincent  was  the  de- 
lighted recipient  of  a  long  epistle  fUll  of  the 
tenderestlove  and  expressing  her  unbounded 
confidence  in  him.  Thus  was  this  moment- 
ous matter  disposed  of.  Vincent  acquainted 
his  parents  with  his  love  for  Ethel  and  their 
engagement.  His  mother  seemed  delighted, 
but  Vincent  was  puzzled  at  his  father's  con- 
duct. That  gentleman  rose  and  left  the 
room  abruptly  without  sa^In*"-  >  word.  The 
truth  was,  that  Mr.  Graham  was  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  his  son  marrying  into  the 
Moore  fiimlly ;  he  did  not  wish  to  be  eter- 
nally linked  with  that  hated  name. 

In  spite  of  the  elder  Graham's  horror  of 
the  name  of  Moore,  when  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Moore  came  to  New  York  (as  he  did  shortly 
after  this)  he  stayed  at  his  house  at  his 
urgent  solicitation.  A  great  friendship 
almost  instantly  sprang  up  between  the  two 
gentlemen.    They  had  been  acquainted  in 


former  years,  and  this  acquaintance  was 
warmly  renewed.  Mr.  Moore's  business 
kept  him  in  New  York  for  nearly  two 
months.  Mr.  Graham  was  almost  constant- 
ly with  him,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
he  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
Boston  merchant.  Mr.  Moore  invariably 
applied  to  him  on  matters  requiring  a  saga- 
cious Judgment,  and  had  apparently  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  proftindity  and 
knowledge.  Mr.  Moore  informed  his  friend 
that  he  intended  to  leave  his  property, 
which  was  very  considerable,  to  ELhcl  and 
Edwin,  after  giving  one-third  to  his  wife 
(should  she  sunive  him,  which  did  not 
seem  probable),  and  that  he  should  make 
Mr.  Graham  his  sole  executor.  This  latter 
piece  of  Intelligence  was  very  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Graham.  In  spite  of  the  large  fortune 
he  had  so  basely  acquired,  Mr.  Graham  lived 
far  beyond  his  Income.  The  reparation  of 
his  losses  In  speculation  had  consumed  near- 
ly the  whole  of  his  proper  share  of  Mr. 
Wyckoff's  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
His  perquisites  as  executor  of  Mr.  Moore's 
will  would  bo  very  acceptable.  He  was 
also  informed  of  a  provision  in  that  will, 
of  which  more  anon. 

Mr.  Moore  had  scarcely  returned  to  Bos- 
ton when  he  took  a  very  severe  cold. 
Neglecting  this,  infiammatlon  of  the  lungs 
followed.  His  health,  naturally  delicate, 
gave  way,  and  In  ten  days  he  was  dead. 
Mrs.  Moore,  at  this  time  a  confirmed  inva- 
lid, did  not  survive  the  shock  of  her  hus- 
band's death  a  week.  Thus,  poor  Ethel 
suddenly  found  herself  an  orphan  indeed. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  paint  lier  grief  at 
this  her  first  great  sorrow.  A  less  elastic 
nature  than  hers  would  never  have  recov- 
ered ft-om  the  double  blow.  Mr.  Graham 
hastened  on  to  the  Aineral,  and,  when  the 
will  was  opened,  and  he  found  himself 
exectutor  of  it  and  guardian  of  Ethel,  he 
brought  the  sorrow-stricken  young  girl 
with  him  to  N.ew  York,  henceforth  to  live 
at  his  house.  Mrs.  Graham,  who  had  a 
tender  heart  in  spite  of  her  statellness  and 
reserve,  set  herself  to  the  task  of  comfort- 
ing Ethel,  and  in  this  she  was  so  ably 
aided  by  Vincent,  that  the  young  lady  soon 
recovered  her  cheerfblness  of  manner,  and 
overcame  her  sorrow,  in  a  measure. 

Vincent,  now  In  daily  contact  with  hia 
betrothed,  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  per- 
fectly happy.  His  love  for  Ethel  became 
the  absorbing  passion  of  his  soul.  Nothing 
disturbed  the  deep  content  he  felt,  but  the 
dreadftil  suspicion  of  his  fbther's  guilt  in 
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connection  with  the  death  of  William 
fiffoore.  He  determined  to  satisfy  himself 
of  this  at  all  hazards.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that,  <'  where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise ; "  but  invariably 
did  his  best  to  discover  anything  he  onght 
to  know,  no  matter  how  distressing  the 
knowledge  might  prove.  But  he  coald  not 
tell  what  steps  to  take  in  the  present 
matter. 

Two  years  or  more  thus  passed  qnietly 
away.  His  marriage  with  Ethel  was  de- 
layed by  her  parents'  death. 

One  day  he  received  a  note  firom  Dr. 
Parkes  requesting  him  to  come  up  to 
Wyckoff  Hall.  Surprised  at  this  summons, 
he  took  the  first  train  thither.  Dr.  Parkes 
met  him  at  the  depot,  and  told  him  tliat  he 
had  discovered  a  very  singular  paper  in  a 
desk  of  the  late  M.  Franchot,  which  he 
wished  to  show  him.  He  led  Vincent  into 
the  library,  and  produced  the  following  lines, 
evidently  written  in  great  agitation,  — 

"  Grand  del !  How  terrible  I  how  hor- 
rible !  Are  my  senses  to  be  believed?  Hon 
Dieuf  Mon  pauvre  ami,  William  Moore, 
murdered!  Would  the  aged  Ecossais  lie? 
Heavens!  is  he  not  incapable  of  such?  And 
Mr.  Graham!  Can  I  believe  it?  Oh,  what 
crime,  what  wickedness!  Mem,  To  see 
this  melancholy,  pensive  man,  in  long  black 
beard,  and  the  hoary  Scotchman." 

Vincent  read  these  words  with  blanched 
lips.  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  '*  asked 
Dr.  Parkes. 

Now,  although  the  paper  convinced  Vin- 
cent of  his  father's  guilt,  he  resolved  to 
screen  him,  and  so  replied,  — 

^*  It  reads  like  the  vaporings  of  insanity. 
What  can  it  mean?  <  William  Moore  mur- 
dered I '  Bah !  was  he  not  seen  to  flEdl  over- 
board ?  " 

"By  whom?" 

"  By  whom  ?  Why,  by  my  fSather  and  the 
servants,"  replied  Vincent,  who  heartily 
believed  that  deception  is  sometimes  Justi- 
aable. 

"Ah  1  by  the  servants.    Are  you  sure?  " 

"  Sure  I  of  course  I  am.  My  father  in- 
stantly called  the  servants  who  were  out  of 
doors,  and  they  all  tried  their  utmost  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  man.  *The  hoary 
Scotchman!'  Pshaw!  some  impostor  try- 
ing to  deceive  the  credulous  Frenchman. 
Who  do  you  suppose  this  Scotchman  is  ?  " 

"I  have  no  idea,"  said  the  doctor,  in 
deep  thought. 


"Well,"  continued  Vincent,  "1  wonlQ 
not  regard  these  incoherent  lines  at  all." 

"  They  do  not  appear  to  be  worth  much 
regard,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Let  us  think  no 
moce  about  the  matter." 

Vincent,  at  the  doctor's  urgent  request, 
concluded  to  stay  till  the  next  morning. 

"  Have  you  heard  notliing  firom  Mr. 
Harry  Moore?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes.  He  will  be  here  in  a  week  or  two.  • 

Vincent  remained  in  the  library  with  th* 
doctor  all  the  morning.  The  latter  was  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  deceased's  paptirs. 
All  at  once  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  Look  here,  Graham,"  and  he  held  up  a 
small  miniature,  in  an  oval  case,  which  he 
found  in  an  obscure  recess  of  a  desk.  P 
was  the  picture  of  a  pleasant-looking  gen 
tleman  of  about  thirty,  undoubtedly  Mr 
William  Moore. 

"  Just  like  Franchot ! "  said  Dr.  Parkes , 
"  none  but  he  would  preserve  the  likeness 
of  his  successftd  rival." 

Vincent  gazed  at  the  painting.  "  May  I 
have  this,  doctor?" 

"  It  properly  belongs  to  Mr.  Harry  Moore, 
but  I  will  lend  it  you." 

That  afternoon  Vincent  mounted  one  of 
the  doctor's  horses,  and  trotted  swiftly 
along  to  the  grove  whither  he  had  ridden 
with  Ethel.  His  mind  was  fUll  of  gloomy 
thoughts.  The  sorrowfbl  exclamations  of 
poor  Franchot  had  convinced  him  of  his 
father's  guilt.  He  a  murderer's  son,  — a 
murderer'al  The  thought  was  torture. 
He  spurred  his  horse  furiously,  and  dashed 
along.  "Would  that  I  could  see  this 
Scotchman ! "  he  cried. 

He  soon  reached  the  grove.  He  rode  up 
to  the  smaU  house  occupied  by  the  myste- 
rious Morris.  The  door  was  open.  Vincent 
dismounted  and  went  in.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  an  elderly  man  sitting  at  a  table 
reading  a  large- typed  Bible.  He  certainly 
looked  like  a  "hoary  Scotchman."  In  an 
instant  Vincent  knew  that  this  was  the  man 
he  sought. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  he;  "is  Mr.  Morris 
in?" 

"No,  sir;  hft's  in  the  city,"  said  the  old 
man,  rising. 

"  When  do  you  expect  him  back?  " 

"  In  a  day  or  two  at  farthest.  Pray  be 
seated,  sir." 

Vincent  took  a  chair,  and  looked  keenly 
at  the  old  man.  He  was  apparently  between 
flfty-flve  and  sixty  years  of  age,  but  his  hair 
was  totally  white.    He  had  a  shrewd  look 
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In  his  small  gray  eyes,  but  his  fitce  was 
worn  and  aged. 

''My  name  is  Graham,"  said  Vincent, 
quietly. 

"What!"  cried  the  Scotchman,  with  a 
start,  "Graham!" 

'*  Tes,  I  am  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Graham, 
of  New  York.    Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

'*  Ay,  I  know  him  well.  What  may  you 
want  here,  sir?" 

"  I  have  come,"  replied  Vincent,  in  a  very 
quiet  voice,  and  looking  steadily  at  the  old 
man,  "to  inquire  about  William  Moore*s 
murder.** 

*•  Sir  I  '•  cried  the  other,  rising  from  his 
chair,  "Mr.  WiUlam  Moore*s  — '* 

'* Murder!**  I  said.  "You  know  all 
about  it." 

**I! " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  so  do  I.  Mr.  Moore  did 
not  fall  into  the  river ;  he  was  bhoved  over- 
board." 

"  Ay,  he  was,  he  was,"  said  the  man  In  a 
moumM  tone.  "  The  crudest  deed  ever  I 
saw." 

"  You  saw  !  Ha  t  you  were  engaged  in 
>,  were  you?" 

A  look  of  great  dignity  was  on  the  old 
man's  &ce,  as  he  rose  impressively. 

"  Sir,  your  suspicion  wrongs  me.  I  am 
as  innocent  of  the  crime  as  yourself." 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Vincent.  "I  am 
sure  you  are ;  but  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Nay,  I  shall  not;  you  said  you  knew," 
returned  the  other,  suspiciously. 

"I  do  know  nearly  all,  but  I  want  my 
knowledge  confirmed.  Mr.  William  Moore 
was  walking  on  the  river  bank  after  Mr. 
Wyckoff*s  death  with  my  father  and  was 
pushed  into  the  river." 

"Ay  I  by  whom?" 

"I  think  I  know>  but  the  thought  is 
dreadftil." 

"  You  are  right,  young  man,  —  more*s  the 
pity.  'Twas  your  father  shoved  him  in.  I 
saw  him." 

Although  Vincent  expected  thi  s  announce- 
ment and  thought  himself  prepared  for  it, 
he  could  not  repress  a  low  cry  of  anguish 
at  the  old  man's  words. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  pulr  lad,  do  not  grieve." 

"  And  you  knew  about  It,  did  you  ?  Why 
have  you  kept  it  secret  all  these  years?  " 

At  this  question  the  Scotchnuin  writhed, 
as  if  in  pain. 

"Ask  me  not,  ask  me  not.  I  could  not 
do  it.  I  have  been  a  wicked  man.  I  have 
greatly  wronged  your  father,  and  could  na 
bear  the  thought  of  telling  on  him." 


"What  have  you  dene  to  my  fiithor?  *• 
asked  Vincent,  surprised. 

"  I  canna  tell  ye.    Ask  me  not." 

"  Isn't  your  name  McManus  ?  " 

"  Yes.    I  was  gardener  to  Mr.  Wyckoff." 

"So  I  thought;  and  what  are  you  doing 
now?" 

"  I  am  living  with  Mr.  Morris." 

"  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  rae  who  this  Mr, 
Morris  is?" 

The  old  Scotchman's  fitce  instantly  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  impenetrability,  aiu^ 
his  thin  lips  closed  tightly. 

"  That's  a  secret  I  shall  not  tell  ye." 

Vincent  saw  ftirther  inquiries  would  be 
useless. 

"  Well,  Mr.  McManus,  you  may  be  sure 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  me  to  know  that  my 
father  Is  a  murderer,'*  and  a  spasm  of  pain 
distorted  his  f^e,  "  but  I  was  determined 
to  find  out.  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  — 
every  detail  of  this  horrible  business." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "  secin* 
as  how  you  know  all  the  principal  p'ints  in 
the  matter,  I  s'pose  I  mought  as  well." 

"Yes,  yes.    Goon." 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  after  Mr.  Wyckoff'n 
funeral,  I  was  sort  o*  stunned,  as  it  were, 
d'ye  see ;  so  that  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
choking.  I  could  na  bide  in  the  house,  so 
I  walked  down  to  the  river  to  think  o'er  the 
dreedfbl  eend  of  the  puir  mon.  Weel,  I 
mostly  lolkes  to  row  on  the  river,  when  I 
get  a  chance,  so  I  stepped  into  the  boat  that 
was  hitched  along-side  the  bank,  and  took  a 
bit  of  a  pull  into  the  stream.  Weel,  sir,  ye 
see,  I  got  kind  o'  abstracted  like,  and  'stead 
o'  rowin',  I  let  the  tide  take  me  doun.  Of  a 
sudden  I  looked  up  and  saw  I  had  got  a  mile 
or  so  tvoTH  where  I  started,  so  I  lay  to  and 
pulled  brisk  for  a  spell.  I  mought  ha'  been 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  ft-om  home,  when 
I  heered  an  awAil  screech  or  yell.  I  lay 
back  and  done  my  best.  When  I  got  pretty 
nigh  the  boat-house,  I  saw  your  faither  sort 
o'  jabbin'  at  something  in  the  water.  I  saw 
him  shove  a  man's  head  under,  Just  as  you 
might  an  eend  o'  log." 

"  Oh  I  horrible !  horrible  I "  groaned  Vin- 
cent. 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  in  the  shadow  of  the 
thick  bushes  on  the  bank,  and  Mr.  Graham 
did  not  see  nor  hear  me.  I  was  mortal 
'Arald,  sir,  I  must  confess.  There  was  a  bit 
o'  moon,  and  your  faither's  face  as  the  dim 
light  fell  on  it, —he  looked  like  a  devil," 
said  McManus,  in  a  low  voice,  shuddering 
at  the  recollection. 

Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  *'  ai»>I  sat  there 
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ilchatlng,  It  coTildna  ha*  been  half  a  minute, 
I  saw  poor  Mr.  Moore  floating  by.  He  bad 
on  a  light  overcoat  buttoned  tight.  This 
seemed  fiUg-d  with  air  and  to  float  him  up ; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  on  the  top  o'  the  stream, 
and  seemed  dead,  quite  dead.  I  made  a 
push  to  shove  my  boat  arter  him,  but  my 
oar,  sad  to  say,  snapped  in  two.  I  tried  to 
scull,  but  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  sich  exercise, 
and  the  tide  was  so  dreedftil  swift,  I  lost 
sight  of  the  drownded  men.*' 

"And  my  fatlier?*' 

"Wliy,  sir,  he  was  malclng  for  the  house 
like  mad,  screaming  for  help.  The  servants 
came  rushin*  out,  and  then  I  showed  mysel*. 
We  spent  half  the  night  searching  for  him, 
—  and  that's  all,**  and  the  Scotchman  stopped 
abruptly. 

Vincent,  at  the  close  of  the  recital,  re- 
mained with  his  head  fallen  oh  his. breast, 
a  prey  to  the  gloomiest  thoughts. 

"Do  you  live  here,  McManus?"  he  in- 
quired at  length. 

"  Yes,  sir,**  said  the  Scotchman,  absently. 
He  seemed  to  want  to  say  something  fhrther 
to  his  visitor,  and  yet  could  not  quite  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  so. 

"  Will  you  be  here  long,  — so  that  you  may 
hear  from  me,  if  necessary?  '* 

"Yes,  sir,  and  if  I^o  away,  1*11  send  yon 
my  address.*' 

Vincent  rose  and  hastily  bade  the  old  man 
adieu.  He  walked  his  horse  home  slowly, 
now  and  then  driving  in  his  spurs  and  dash- 
ing ahead  fhriously,  a  short  distance.  Dr. 
Farkes  wondered  at  his  silence  and  gloom, 
all  the  evening.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
returned  to  the  city. 

He  went  home,  and  a  servant  informed 
him  that  his  father  desired  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  returned.  He  went  into  a 
small  room  that  his  father  called  his 
"study."  Mr.  Graham  was  sitting  there, 
apparently  reading.  He  motioned  his  son 
to  a  chair.  Vincent  with  difilculty  repressed 
the  emotion  that  the  sight  of  his  father 
caused. 

"You  wish  to  see  me,  sir?  " 

"Yes.  About  this  marriage  connection 
you  desire  to  form  with  Miss  Moore.*' 

"The  marriage  connection  that  I  intend 
to  form,"  corrected  Vincent,  quietly. 

Mr.  Graham  frowned  slightly.  "  Well,  in 
relation  to  that  marriage,  I  have  to  say  that 
It  cannot  take  place." 

"  Cannot,  and  how,  sir?  " 

"  Cannot  with  my  consent,  which  Is  the 
frame  thing." 

Vincent  smiled  grimly.    "  I  believe  I  hare 


generally  been  an  obedient  son,  but  in  this 
matter  I  shall  certainly  act  according  to  my 
own  determination,  no  matter  whether  your 
wishes,  sir,  may  unfortunately  clash  with 
mine." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?  Perhaps  yon 
will  change  your  mind  when  I  rend  this  pa- 
per to  you.    Are  you  ready  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  I  listen,  sir." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FATHER  AXD  SON. 

Mr.  Graham  deliberately  unfolded  a  legal- 
looking  document,  and,  glancing  at  his  son, 
observed,  "  This  is  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Moore,  which  has  just  been  ad- 
mitted to  probate." 

Vincent  bowed. 

"  As  you  know,"  pursued  his  fSather,  "  it 
left  a  third  of  his  estate  to  his  wife.  Since 
her  death  this  portion  reverts  to  his  chil- 
dren. The  will  also  leaves  one  half  of  his 
remaining  fortune  to  his  son,  the  other  to 
his  daughter.  This  you  also  know.  But 
the  condition  on  which  the  remaining  moiety 
was  left  to  his  daughter,  you  do  not  know. 
I  will  read  It  to  you.  *  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  beloved  adopted  daughter  Ethel,  the 
remaining  half  of  my  estate,  real  and  per- 
sonal, on  condition  that  she  does  not  marry 
without  the  fhll  permission  and  consent  of 
her  guardian,  hereinafter  named.  And  this 
condition  Is  imposed,  not  through  any  want 
of  confidence  in  my  beloved  child,  in  w^hom 
I  have,  and  always  have  had,  the  most  com- 
plete trust,  but  through  fear  that  her  beauty 
and  fortune  might  cause  her  to  fall  a  prey  to 
some  unprincipled  adventurer.*  This  pro- 
vision is  not  drawn  up  in  very  lawyer-like 
style  ( I  suppose  the  old  gentleman  wrote  it 
himself),  but  is  very  flill  and  clear,  isn*t  it?  " 

"  Very,  sir." 

"  Yon  are  also  aware  that  I  am  the  guar- . 
dian  appointed  by  the  will?  " 

"lam,  sir." 

* » Very  well.  Then  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  observe  that  my  consent  shall  never  be 
given  to  my  ward's  marriage  with  you,  for 
reasons  which  are  all-sufllcient,  although  I 
do  not  choose  to  tell  them  to  you.  I  may 
also  state  that  the  portion  of  my  estate 
which  I  have  bequeathed  by  will  to  you.  Is 
forfeited  if  you  marry  without  my  consent, 
and  that  my  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
Miss  •  Moore,  will,  as  I  have  said   beforoi 
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never  be  given.  You  thns  pierceive  that  If 
yovL  still  Intend  to  *act  according  to  your 
own  determination/  yon  will  many  a  pen- 
niless bride,  and  be  yourself  without  re- 
flonrccs.  Such  a  shrewd  fellow  as  your- 
self will  not  be  long  in  maJklug  up  yonr 
mind." 

"Not  very  long,"  said  Vincent,  quietly. 
**  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  very  extraor- 
dinary act  of  yours?  I  Intend  to  speak 
dntlfblly." 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you.  Enough 
that  nothing  can  alter  my  purpose  In  the 
least." 

*'  Nothing,  sir?  Pardon  me,  I  think  you 
will  alter  your  mind  this  morning,  —  In  less 
than  half  an  hour." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  cried  Mr.  Graham. 

"  I  think  I  am  right,"  pursued  Vincent. 
"  You  mentioned  that  you  would  not  leave 
me  the  share  of  your  fortune  that  you  In- 
tended me,  in  case  I  married  Miss  Moore? " 

"  I  did." 

"  May  I  ask  whether  by  *  yonr  fortune  * 
yoa  mean  the  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars Mr.  Wyckoff  left  yon,  or  the  three 
hundred  thousand  In  addition,  that  properly 
belonged  to  Mr.  William  W.  Moore,  now 
deceased  ?  " 

Mr.  Graham  started  at  these  wotds,  and 
chan.ired  color. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  You 
know  very  well  that  by  this  man's  death  I 
came  In  possession  of  Mr.  WyckolTs  entire 
fortune." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it.  By  *  this  man  *  I  pre- 
sume yon  mean  Mr.  William  Moore.  Why 
do  you  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  name?" 
He  looked  at  his  fkther  keenly,  with  gleam- 
ing eyes.  Mr.  Graham  dropped  his  own, 
and  said,  — 

'*  I  have  no  reason  to  hesitate  In  pro- 
nonncing  his  name." 

•*  Oh,  you  have  not  ?  I  am  very  glad,  yes, 
very  glad,  oh,  excessively  glad  I  The  rec- 
ollection of  William  Moore  is  very  pleasant 
to  you,  sir,  doubtless.  Yon  love  to  think 
about  him,  I  Imagine.  You  generally  do 
think  about  him,  do  you  not?  Yes,  yes, 
you  haven*t  forgotten  his  form,  his  features  ? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  his  portrait?" 
and  he  pulled  Mr.  Moore's  miniature  from  his 
pocket  and  thrust  It  Into  his  father's  flftce. 

Mr.  Graham  drew  back  with  an  Involun- 
tary cry  of  horror ;  his  face  was  the  color  of 
ashes,  and  he  veiled  his  eyes  with  trembling 
fingers. 

Vincent  looked  at  him  with  a  pitiless 
fcrattny.  His  horror  at  the  deed  his  ikther 
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had  been  guUty  of  was  so  great,  that  all 
sentiments  of  filial  affection,  of  natural 
love,  were  overborne,  annihilated.  He  felt 
a  savage  Joy  at  his  father's  distress.  In 
punishing  tyranny  or  crime,  he  was  an  In- 
exorable Judge,  an  executioner  utterly  in- 
capable of  pity.  As  he  had  felt  in  thrashing 
Baxter  In  his  school-days,  so  he  felt  now, 
as  he  confronted  his  father  sinking  under 
the  burden  of  his  guilt. 

"Why,  the  sight  of  his  features  discern* 
poses  you,  doesn't  It?  Strange!  Why,  he 
was  your  most  Intimate  friend;  you  knew 
him  when  you  were  both  young  men ;  yon 
have  travelled  with  him,  feasted  with  him, 
held  business  connections  with  him.  He 
loved  you  as  a  brother;  he  thought  you  the 
embodiment  of  manly  honor;  he  confided 
his  griofe  to  you;  he  thought  you  a  man 
Incapable  of  baseness,  of  treachery,  of 
guilt  I" 

At  these  words,  each  of  which  pierced  the 
guilty  man's  breast  like  a  barbed  arrow,  Mr. 
Graham  was  terribly  agitated.  His  face 
was  always  colorless,  but  now  It  was  the 
fiice  of  a  corpse.  He  looked  at  his  son  with 
a  strange  alarm,  but  his  self-command  did 
not  desert  him.  He  composed  his  features, 
and.  In  an  unconcerned  voice,  asked  the 
meaning  of  all  this  rodomontade.  "Are 
you  crazy?  You  talk  wildly,  and  are  wan- 
dering from  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  not.  Will  you  allow 
me  the  use  of  this  pen  a  moment?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  to  write  ?  " 

"  I  will  show  you  In  a  moment.  In  the 
mean  time,  sir,  yon  can  recover  your  com- 
posure, which  seems  to  have  been  un- 
accountably disturbed." 

Vincent  wrote,  and  handed  what  he  had 
written  to  his  father.  Mr.  Graham  read  it, 
and  smiled  scornftilly. 

"A  written  unconditional  consent  to 
Ethel's  marriage  with  you.  Have  I  not 
already  told  you  that  I  will  not  give  this 
consent?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  said  I  thought  you  would. 
I  know  a  little  circumstance  which  perhaps 
you  may  not  wish  to  have  generally  noised 
about." 

Mr.  Graham  looked  puzzled.  No  suspi- 
cion of  his  son's  knowledge  of  the  murder 
yet  dawned  upon  him.  "  What  Is  the  little 
circnmstance?" 

"Shall I  tell  you?" 

"Yes." 

They  were  sitting  opposite  each  other  at 
a  narrow,  massive,  oak  writing-table.  Vln* 
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cent  stretched  across,  and  bringing  his  face 
rlose  to  his  father's,  and,  looking  with  an 
inflexible  gaze  into  his  startled  eyes,  said, 
with  the  clearest  enunciation  and  in  his 
hardest,  cruelest,  most  pitiless  tones,  — 
tones  which  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood,  — 

"  Merely,  sir,  that  you  are  the  murderer 
of  William  Moore."  He  had  risen  as  he 
spoke,  and  now  stood  towering  above  the 
abject  man,  with  eyes  that  glowed  like 
coals,  like  an  avenging  fbry. 

We  are  utterly  incapable  of  depicting  the 
effect,  upon  the  murderer,  of  this  awful 
charge,  so  unexpected,  so  overwhelming. 
He  who  sat  there  a  moment  before,  proud 
and  erect,  was  now  a  miserable,  quivering 
dotard,  his  teeth  chattering,  his  trembling 
hands  raised  above  his  head,  as  if  to  ward 
off  an  assassin's  blow. 

**  Mercy,  pity,  pity  1 "  he  groaned,  almost 
inaudibly. 

"  Mercy,  pity  to  you  !  pity  to  you  I  '*  cried 
Vincent,  In  the  same  terrible  tone. 

'*  My  son,  my  son,  kill  me  not,**  moaned 
the  almost  lifeless  man. 

"  Your  son  I  O  God,  I  am  I  Oh,  unutter- 
able woe ! "  and  a  groan  of  such  despair  as 
Dives  might  have  uttered,  burst  from  his 
lips.  He  gazed  at  his  father  with  the  same 
disgust  one  feels  for  a  disfigured  corpse,  — 
utter  loathing. 

**  I  am  your  son,  and  I  could  curse  you 
for  it  I**  Mr.  Graham's  face  fell  over  on 
the  table,  and  he  groaned  aloud.  Vincent 
strode  up  and  down  the  narrow  room,  with 
teeth  hard'setf  and  hands  fiercely  clenched. 
His  respiration  was  difficult,  so  great  was 
the  excitement  he  labored  under.  But  he 
soon  gained  a  sombre  calmness,  —  a  calm- 
ness more  frightftil  than  his  late  vehemence. 
He  advanced  to  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  said  he,  —  "  for  I  will 
never  call  you  *  father  *  again,  —  vrlll  you 
sign  that  paper?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  other,  raising  his 
head  a  little.  '*  I  will  sign  anything,  only 
spare  me." 

"I  will  reveal  nothing;  I  do  not  wish 
your  shame  published.  But  stay,  I  will 
change  the  form  of  that  paper.  I  can  never 
marry  Ethel ;  no,  never,  never  I  "  and  a  low 
cry  of  utter  despair  struggled  from  his 
bloodless  lips.  He  hastily  wrote  again. 
"Here,"  said  he,  'Ms  your  ftill,  uncondi- 
tional consent  for  Miss  Moore  to  marry 
M  hom  she  pleases.  Sign  it,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  pen  with  an  Imperative  gesture.  The 
crushed  man  with  difficulty  affixed  his  trem- 
bling signature. 


"Let  me  go  now,"  he  said,  piteously. 

"No,  stay.  Know,  sir,  that  this 
foul  deed  of  yours  has  forever  blasted  all 
my  earthly  hopes.  The  creature  who  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life,  I  can  never  call  my 
own.  A  murderer's  son  marry  Ethel 
Moore  I    Impious  thought  I " 

"  Forgive  me ! "  groaned  his  fkther. 

*^ Forgive  you!  Yes,  if  a  heart-broken 
widow  could  have  forgiven  you,  had  she 
known  the  deed,  I  could  forgive ;  if  poor 
Moore  struggling  in  the  water  could  have 
forgiven  you  standing  above  him  on  the 
bank,  so  could  I." 

"  I  will  deed  all  my  fortune  to  you,  Vin- 
cent, if  you  will  forgive  me,  and  be  mer- 
ciflil." 

"  Tour  fortune !  the  infernal  proceeds  of 
your  crime  1  Sir,  I  would  not  touch  a 
penny.  Henceforth  I  shall  make  my  own 
fortune.  Listen.  I  have  you,  Mr.  Graham, 
in  a  position  in  which  I  could  extort  any- 
thing from  yon;  but  am  I  here  to  serve  my 
own  interests,  merely,  think'  you  ?  I  have 
lifted  the  veil  from  your  hideous  secret  to 
compel  Justice  to  your  ward.  I  can  never 
marry  this  angel ;  whether  she  is  penniless 
or  an  heiress  matters  not  to  me.  As  for 
me,  cut  me  off  with  nothing;  I  want  no 
money  of  yours.  But  this  I  say,  and  this 
you  must  do.  Every  cent  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  that  yon  stole  from 
William  Moore  you  must  account  for  and 
turn  over,  with  interest,  to  his  son,  Hariy 
Moore.    Do  you  hear?  eve ly  cent." 

"  O  Heaven  I  it  will  leave  me  in  penury." 

"  Well,  let  it.    Do  you  agree  ?  " 

"I  must." 

"  Yes,  you  must.  I  give  you  a  month  to 
make  the  accounting.  Mr.  Eavanagh,  who 
is  in  Mr.  Scagrave*s  office,  is  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyckoff's 
estate.  He  has  seen  the  appraisal  of  it. 
He  shall  examine  and  verify  your  state- 
ments, and  shall  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
reason  of  it.    You  understand?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  faintly. 

"Very  well;  yon  have  a  month.  Yon 
are  aware  I  have  a  small  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  left  me  by  my  mother's 
father,  and  that  I  have  managed  it  since  I 
came  of  age.  On  thia  property  I  «hall  live. 
To  preserve  appearances,  I  shall  continue 
to  reside  at  this  house  with  my  mother, 
but  all  connection  with  you,  Mr.  Graham,  I 
discontinue  ftx)m  this  moment.  I  shall  do 
nothing  to  excite  remark  or  wonder,  but 
henceforth  we  are  mere  acquaintances.  I 
am  about  to  pursue  the  profession  of  the 
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law.  I  haye  studied  it,  leisurely  but  thor- 
oughly, for  the  last  two  years.  As  for  Miss 
Ethel  Moore,"  and  his  haughty  tones  fal- 
tered, *'I  shall  immediately  release  her 
!h>m  the  obligation  she  has  entered  into 
with  me.  And  now  our  interview  is  over. 
Believe  me,  sir,  it  has  been  as  painfbl  to  me 
as  to  yon,'*  and  the  poor  fellow  almost 
broke  down,  as  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  infi- 
nite sadness,  "  Is  it  a  pleasant  thing,  think 
yon,  for  a  son  to  ferret  out  the  crimes  of 
his  father?" 

"Oh,  but  tell  me  how  you  discovered 
thlH,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  Does  any 
one  know  it  besides  you?" 

"  I  have  for  a  long  time  had  my  suspi- 
cions.    Yesterday  they  were  confirmed." 

"  Does  any  one  know  of  this?  "  he  asked, 
after  a  moment^s  pause. 

"Yes,  some  one  else  does  know,  —  an 
eye-witness  to  the  scene." 

"  Death  and  ftiry ! " 

"  Yes ;  you  will  never  rest  at  ease.  You 
will  always  be  tortured  by  fear  of  the  reve- 
lation that  this  man  can  make  at  any  time. 
A  fitting  punishment."   ' 

"  Does  —  does  your  mother  know  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  and  pray  God  she  never  may  I  Sir, 
I  wish  you  good-moniing,"  and  he  turned 
and  went  out,  leaving  his  father  almost 
insensible,  fVom  agony  and  fear. 

Despair  seized  James  Graham.  He  re- 
membered the  night  of  the  murder  that  he 
bad  passed  at  Wyckofi*  Hall ;  every  night 
since  then  had  been  a  more  or  less  vivid 
repetition  of  it.  No  wonder  his  hair  had 
grown  gray  and  his  eyes  sunken.  As  he 
lay  there  groaning,  after  Vincent  had  gone, 
there  burst  from  his  pallid  lips  the  wretched 
cry  that  Cain  had  uttered,  —  **  O  God,  my 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  I " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VISIT  FROM  THB  DEAD. 

As  the  detected  murderer  sat  groaning  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  he  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  hall  that  caused  him  to  start  up 
erect,  and  the  blood  in  his  veins  to  run  cold 
as  ice.  Had  he  not  heard  that  measured 
tread  in  years  long  past  ?  Do  the  dead  walk  ? 

The  footsteps  approached,  and  a  rap  was 
made  upon  the  door.  In  response  to  his 
trembling  "  Come  in,"  Mr.  Morris  entered. 
Disguised  by  a  long,  black  beard,  and  other- 
wise chan&ced  Arom  the  genial,  pleasant  man 


of  eighteen  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Mr.  Graham  to  suspect— « 
even  if  he  had  not  seen  him  drowned  — 
that  this  man  was  (as  the  sagacious  reader 
has,  of  course,  supposed  all  along)  none 
other  than  William  Moore. 

"Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  said  Graham; 
"whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing?" 

"My  name  is  Morris,"  said  the  other. 
Again  Graham's  blood  congealed  at  a  sound 
so  unfamiliar  and  yet  so  strangely  known. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Mr.  Mor* 
rls?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,"  and, 
as  he  spoke,  his  eye  caught  the  miniature 
of  himself  lying  on  the  table.  He  picked 
it  up  in  amazement. 

"Is  not  this  the  likeness  of  the  late 
William  Moore?" 

"  Yes,"  faltered  the  other,  "  but  your 
business?" 

"  Pardon  me  for  a  moment.  I  knew  Mr. 
Moore.    He  was  drowned,  was  he  not?  " 

"Yes." 

"  On  the  Hudson." 

"  Yes." 

"  You  were  there  at  the  time,  I  believe? " 

"Yes,  yes,  but  — " 

"  Pardon  my  inquiries ;  I  have  great  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  I  have  long  desired 
to  hear  the  details  of  Moore's  death.  Will 
you  not  favor  me  with  an  accoant?  " 

Mr.  Graham  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  horri-* 
ble  situation,  but  he  could  not  well  reftise 
the  request,  according  to  his  ideas  of  polite- 
ness. 

"  There  is  very  little  to  say,  sir.  He  was 
walking  on  the  bank  and  accidentally  fell 
in.  The  tide  carried  him  off,  and  he  was 
drowned." 

"  Yes.  You  were  walking  with  him,  were 
you  not?" 

"  Yes,  I  was,  but  I  could  not  rescue  him." 

"How  sad  I  You  were  quite  near  htm 
when  he  fell?" 

"  No,  I  was  at  some  distance." 

"  Ah !  You  rushed  to  his  assistance?  " 

"Certainly  I  did." 

"  Of  course,  —and  did  he  not  rise  to  the 
surface?"  Mr.  Graham's  fistce  showed  the 
torture  this  examination  caused  him. 

"  No,  he  did  not." 

"Why,  that  was  singular.  A  drowning 
man  generally  rises  to  the  surfoce  twice. 
So  you  did  not  see  him  after  he  sunk?  " 

*  *  No  I  Why  are  you  so  particular  in  your 
inquiries?" 

"These  melancholy  details  interest  me 
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greatly.  I  know  of  an  unfortunate  affair 
very  similar  to  this.    Let  rae  relate  It." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Graham,  **  come  at 
once  to  the  business  you  have  with  me. 
My  time  \b  much  occupied.  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  your  acquaintance,  sir.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  Did  you  come  here  to 
tell  anecdotes?" 

*<  Yes,  partly  for  that.  I  came  here  to 
talk  of  Mr.  WilUam  Moore." 

**  Well,  sir,  the  subject  is  very  disagree- 
able to  me." 

"  Ah,  indeed  1  His  death  caused  you  much 
sorrow,  did  it  not?  He  was  your  most  in- 
timate fHend,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  your  questions  are  very  singular." 

"  You  will  see  their  pertinency  soon,  sir. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  story  I  was  about  to 
tell.  There  were  once  two  Aricnds  who 
loved  each  other  as  brothers.  They  went 
to  the  ftineral  of  a  mutual  firiend,  an  old 
gentleman,  who  had  a  residence  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  —  are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  It  is  nothing.    Go  on." 

"  They  stayed  to  hear  the  old  gentleman's 
will  read.  Quite  similar  to  your  own  expe- 
rience, was  it  not?" 

"Very  similar,"  gasped  the  frightened 
man.  **  The  names  of  those  persons,  —  who 
were  they?" 

"  I  will  tell  yoQ  soon.  Let  me  finish. 
By  this  will,  these  two  friends  were  made 
co-heirsof  the  old  gentleman's  fortune.  A 
flue  example  of  friendship,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yos." 

<*  Really,  Mr.  Graham,  you  seem  quite 
touched  by  the  affair.  It  was  very  delicate. 
Now  in  your  case,  Mr.  Wyckoff  left  you  sole 
heir  to  his  estate." 

«*  No,  he  left  half  to  this  man." 

"To  William  Moore  I  is  it  possible? 
Why,  upon  my  word,  the  two  affairs  are 
almost  identical,  a  most  remarkable  coinci- 
dence 1  Hear  now  the  dreadfhl  denouement. 
That  night,  these  two  gentlemen  were 
walking  on  the  river  bank — " 

"What  river  was  it?" 

"We  will  call  it  the  Delaware— were 
walking  on  the  river  bank,  the  one  plunged 
in  profound  grief  at  his  friend's  sudden 
death,  the  other  revolving  an  infernal 
scheme.  Yes,  Mr.  Graham,  —you  will  doubt- 
less find  difficulty  in  believing  the  horrid 
truth,  —  one  of  these  men  resolved  then  and 
there  to  murder  the  other  for  his  money. 
No  wonder  you  start,  sir.  It  was  most 
fiendish.  And  how  did  he  execute  this  con- 
ception of  hell?  He  threw  his  companion 
Off  the  bank  into  the  water;  the  unhappy 


victim  rose  to  the  surface,  this  devil  on  thu 
bank  thrust  him  under  again,  and  held  hiic 
there  till  he  floated  away,  dead.  I  think, 
sir,  you  must  agree  with  me  that  a  more  di- 
abolical deed  was  never  perpetrated.  Why, 
Mr.  Graham,  look  at  all  the  circumstances. 
These  two  men  were  more  than  Ariends, 
their  relations  were  mere  than  intimate, 
they  were  brothers  almost;  they  had  been 
in  daily  contact  for  years,  and  yet  for  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  —  Mr.  Grahanit 
your  agitation  alarms  me." 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter,"  ejaculated 
the  other,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  being  stran- 
gled; "I  was  only  amazed  at  the  sum  you 
mentioned." 

"  Was  it  the  same  Mr.  Wyckoff  left  you 
and  your  friend?  Is  It  possible ?  'Pon  my 
word,  I  never  heard  of  such  coincidences! 
As  I  was  saying,  for  this  money,  this  —  I 
am  at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  designate  this 
man  —  deliberately  consigned  him  to  a  cruel 
death,  deliberately  stole  the  fortune  from 
his  wife  and  children,  deliberately  availed 
himself  of  the  wealth  thus  acquired,  and 
has  ever  since  been  living  on  the  accursed 
gains  1 " 

"For  God's  sake,  stop!"  cried  Mr.  Gra- 
ham; "  I  have  heard  enough." 

"Mr.  Graham,  your  susceptibility  doe<» 
you  honor.  I  have  almost  done  with  the 
subject.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question. 
What  in  your  opinion  would  be  a  fitting 
punishment  for  that  mau?  Could  anything 
be  too  severe?" 

"No,"  came  almost  inaudibly  from  the 
other*s  lips. 

"Would  the  loss  of  all  peace  of  mind; 
the  daily,  hourly,  incessant  presence  of  hid- 
eous remorse ;  sleepless  nights,  or  nights 
flill  of  dreams  of  horror;  the  continual 
haunting  of  the  dead  man's  face ;  the  sight 
of  that  river  and  the  drifting  corpse,  wher- 
ever he  looked;  the  death-cry  of  his  victim 
forever  ringing  in  his  ears;  eternal  re- 
proaches in  the  affectionate  looks  of  his 
wife,  in  the  honest,  manly  gaze  of  his  son,— 
for  he  has  a  son,  sir,  about  your  son's  age,— * 
a  never-absent  awfiil  dread  of  detection ;  a 
'fearfhl  lookiug-forward-to  of  Judgment,' 
—  would  all  this,  all  this  accumulated  hor- 
ror be  too  much?" 

"  He  deserves  it  all,"  cried  Graham,  in 
agony. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  so,  too.  But  there  is 
another  punishment  he  might  have.  It  is 
this.  Suppose  that,  occasionally,  this  mur- 
derer should  see  the  murdered  man,  not  in 
the  spirit,  but  corporeally  in  human  form 
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with  the  air  of  life,  Clogging  his  footsteps ; 
suppose  that  he  should  meet  him  in  society, 
«it  beside  him  at  banquets,  encounter  him 
m  the  streets  and  public  conveyances,  be, 
In  short,  continually  running  across  the 
man  whom  eighteen  years  before  —  ah !  sir, 
what  is  it?  Mr.  Graham,  yonr  sudden,  vio- 
lent starts  quite  frighten  me.  What  is  their 
cause?" 

"  A  nervous  affection,  sir." 

"Ah!  superinduced  by  mental  anxiety, 
perhaps?  Well,  sir,  would  it  not  be  em- 
inently fitting  for  this  atrocious  demi- devil 
I  have  told  you  of,  to  be  ceaselessly  tortured 
by  the  apparent  presence  of  his  unhappy 
victim?  Yes;  I  see  you  agree  with  me. 
Very  well,  Mr.  Graham,  the  object  of  my 
call  is  accomplished.'* 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Graham,  rallying  a 
little,  "  why  have  you  come  here,  a  stranger, 
and  told  me  all  this,  and  recited  what  ap- 
pears to  you  a  piece  of  poetical  Justice?  *• 

"I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  and  instantly 
Morris's  manner  changed.  He  rose  and 
looked  at  Graham  with  such  an  awfhl 
scrutiny,  that  the  unhappy  wretch  quailed 
before  him. 

**I  have  told  yon  the  story  of  the  old 
gentlemai;  leaving  his  property  to  his  two 
flriends,  because  that  old  gentleman  was 
Mr.  Wyckoff,  those  two  fdends  Mr.  William 
Moore  and  yourself." 

Mr.  Graham  fell  back,  speechless;  his 
labored  breathing  alone  showed  he  was 
alive.    His  tormentor  went  on,  — 

"  I  have  tpld  you  about  that  fatal  evening 
walk  by  the  river  bank,  because  Mr.  William 
Moore  and  you  were  the  men  who  took  it ; 
because  pou  were  the  wretch  who  threw  the 
other  into  the  river;  you  were  the  fiend 
who  held  him  under  the  current  till  he  died. 
Are  you  dead?  Well,  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised. I  see  not  how  you  can  live,  unless 
'tis  through  cowardice.  I  have  mentioned 
the  flriendly.  Intimate,  brotherly  relations 
that  existed  between  these  men,  because 
there  were  such  relations;  because  this 
fiict  aggravated,  unspeakably  intensified, 
the  enormity  of  the  deed.  I  have  related 
the  punishment  that  this  man  ought,  as  you 
yourself  have  assented,  to  bear:  a  mind 
everlastingly  preyed  upon  by  remorse; 
sleepless  or  hideous  nights ;  a  horrible,  in- 
effaceable picture  before  his  ft-ightened 
eyes;  the  knell  of  poor  Moore's  death-cry 
ceaselessly  torturing  his  ears ;  continual  re- 
proaches in  the  innocent  and  loving  looks 
of  his  family  meeting  him  at  home, — because 
this  is  the  punishment  you  have  borne,  James 


Graham,  for  eighteen  years.  And,  finally, 
I  have  suggested  a  ftirther  torment  for  the 
murderer,  —  for  you,  —  the  being  haunted 
by  the  murdered  man  In  the  body,  because, 
mark  my  words,  you  will  feel  this  last  and 
most  dreadfbl  punishment  in  the  awftil  fu- 
ture. I  have  done  with  you,  sir.  I  hope 
you  have  seen  the  pertinence  of  my  ques- 
tions and  the  application  of  the  little  an- 
ecdote I  have  related ; "  and  he  rose  to  leave. 
A  strange  sound  ftrom  Mr.  Graham  caused 
him  to  turn ;  the  miserable  man  was  trying 
to  speak,  but  uttered  merely  inarticulate 
sounds.    At  length  he  said,  -— 

"  Mr.  Morris,  for  the  love  of  God  tell  me 
how  many  others  know  my  awfbl  secret,  —  a 
secret  that  has  been  buried  in  my  breast 
for  eighteen  years?  " 

"  Murder  will  out,  sir.  I  will  not  answei 
your  question.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  this 
horrible  deed  of  yours  is  no  longer  a  secret. 
It  is  known.  How  long  it  will  be  confined 
to  a  few  I  don't  know.  But  this  I  can 
assure  you,"  he  added,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  him :  "  if  you  seek  re- 
lief ftom  the  awflil  torture  you  will  hence- 
forth know,  in  death,  the  fUll  facts  of  your 
guilt  shall  be  blazoned  to  the  world.  So  try 
not  to  rob  the  murdered  Moore  of  his  ven- 
geance, by  suicide  I  The  very  day  you  die 
by  your  own  hand,  that  very  hour,  the  facts 
of  the  murder,  duly  authenticated  and  at- 
tested, will  be  published,  and  infamy  and 
the  execration  of  your  species  will  follow 
you  to  the  grave!"  And  the  tall,  melan- 
choly man  stalked  out.  If  he  had  wished 
for  an  exquisite  revenge,  he  would  have 
been  completely  satisfied  had  he  known  the 
anguish  he  caused  Mr.  Graham. 

The  "small  study"  opened  Into  a  large 
apartment,  — the  library.  The  library,  as 
well  as  the  study,  opened  into  the  hall. 
Mr.  Moriis,  or  rather  Moore,  after  leaving 
his  victim,  went  at  once  into  the  fbrmer 
apartment. 

Mr.  Graham  quickly  recovered  ftom  the 
stupor  into  which  his  visitor's  revelation 
had  thrown  him.  He  rose  and  walked 
around  the  room,  throwing  his  arms  about 
in  anguish.  He  did  not  dare  to  appeal  to 
the  Deity  to  alleviate  his  misery;  the 
crime  he  had  committed  shut  him  out  Arom 
the  resource  of  prayer.  He  sat  down  at 
the  table  and,  resting  his  head  upon  it, 
groaned  aloud. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Moore,  divested  of 
his  long,  black  beard,  with  his  cravat 
arranged  In  his  old  negligent  way  and  look- 
ing—but for  the  lines  in  his  ftice  and  the 
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Btreaks  of  gray  In  a\a  hair— very  like  the 
William  Moore  of  eighteen  years  before, 
appeared,  standing  In  the  library  door, 
erect,  Inotionless.  He  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  his  face  was  pale.  He  was  looking  at 
Graham  with  a  melancholy  rather  than  an 
angry  gaze.  He  stood  there,  like  a  statue, 
till  the  other  shonld  turn  and  see  him. 

Mr.  Graham,  as  he  sat  In  his  attitude  of 
despair,  was  thinking  of  suicide.  The 
agony  he  had  borne  so  long,  seemed  to  him 
to  have  reached  an  intolerable  climax.  Bat 
then  the  terrible  announcement  that  Mr. 
Morris  had  made,  —  that  all  his  guilt  should 
be  promulgated  to  the  world,  in  case  he 
destroyed  himself,  —  rang  in  his  ears.  Of 
all  the  unaccountable  sentiments  that  man 
feels,  this  excessive  regard  for  his  post- 
humous character  seems  to  us  the  strang- 
est. Of  course  to  be  in  good  repute  with 
men  while  you  live.  Is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable of  things,  and  yet  have  there  been 
those,  who  have  willingly  encountered  the 
detestation  of  their  contemporaries  to  se- 
cure fame  —  fame!  the  most  unreal.  In- 
tangible of  things.  Power  in  life  is  to  be 
sought  for,  but  what  good  is  fame  after 
death?  Yet  Mr.  Moore  had  touched  the 
right  chord  in  this  man's  mind,  when  he 
spoke  of  an  infamous  name  hereafter.  Mr. 
Graham  resolved  to  endure  his  present 
misery,  rather  than  insure  "  the  execration 
of  his  species,"  after  death.  But  he  looked 
forward  to  the  fhture  with  unutterable 
horror.  He  felt  sure  that  the  day  would 
come  when  those  who  held  his  secret  would 
divulge  it.  What  use  they  might  make  of 
it,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  way  of  extorting 
money,  he  did  not  care  to  conjecture.  As 
for  the  threat  of  being  haunted  by  the  man's 
ghost,  Mr.  Graham  scomfhlly  laughed  at  it. 
He  was  one  of  those  persons,  called  prac- 
tical and  sensible,  who  reject  eveiything 
that  does  not  come  within  the  pale  of  their 
daily  and  ordinary  experience.  He  scouted 
at  everything  supernatural,  for  the  wise 
reason  that  it  ijbcts  supernatural.  So  he 
smiled  and  raised  his  head  as  he  thought  of 
the  last  torment  his  visitor  had  spoken  of. 
"  As  for  spectres,  ghosts,  or  other  hob- 
goblins, I'd  meet  them  by  the  regiment,"  he 
said  aloud,  and,  turning  around,  beheld 
Moore  standing  in  the  doorway. 

When  a  man  like  Mr.  Graham,  who  has 
steadily  disbelieved  all  his  life  in  such  a 
thing  as  the  dead  revisiting  the  earth  in 
mortal  shape,  has,  at  last,  what  he  deems 
an  indisputable  proof  before  his  eyes,  that 
the  dead  do  appear  to  the  living,  — the  re- 


vulsion in  his  mind  is  awfhl;  the  horroi 
that  takes  possession  of  him  unspeakable. 
Many  are  the  authenticated  cases  of  such 
persons  dying  the  most  horrible  of  all 
deaths,  —being  killed  by  Aright,  —  falling 
victims  to  wicked  jokes  or  disordered 
fancy.  Fright  at  supernatural  appearances 
is  the  most  dreadAil  of  all  emotions,  if  we 
may  believe  those  who  have,  or  think  they 
have,  beheld  them.  Mr.  Graham,  though  a 
bold  man,  was  one  peculiarly  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  feel  the  most  exqai^site  poignancy 
of  terror  at  spectral  apparitions.  The 
events  of  the  morning  had  '' unstrung  his 
nerves,"  as  the  vague  saying  goes.  When, 
therefore,  after  uttering  his  boast,  he  turned 
and  beheld  the  man  standing  before  him, 
whom  eighteen  years  before  he  had  seen 
floating  a  corpse  in  the  river;  when  he  saw 
his  victim  standing  there,  with  mild  re- 
proach and  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart  were  checked,  and  he  felt 
the  unnamable  horror  of  Eliphaz.  This 
was  no  optical  delusion,  no  phantom  born 
of  darkness  ;  he  was  not  ten  feet  from  the 
"  spectre ; "  the  day  was  now  in  the  fUU 
glare  of  noon,  and  the  sunlight  flooded  tlie 
room.  He  felt  the  fascination  of  horror; 
he  could  not  draw  away  his  gaze.  He  was 
as  fully  persuaded  that  he  saw  William 
Moore's  ghost,  as  he  had  before  disbelieved 
in  its  possibility ;  and  the  idea  was  awfUl. 
There  stood  the  man  in  the  reality  of  life, 
whom  he  had  before  seen  in  the  impal- 
pable visions  of  night.  The  appalled  man, 
half-risen  from  his  chair,  gazed  with  start- 
ing eyes.  The  vision  was  "a  goblin 
damned"  bringing  with  it  "blasts  from 
hell."  Then  burst  upon  him  the  fUU  force 
and  horror  of  Moore's  threat ;  then  did  he 
feel  the  complete  significance  of  that  *^  flirther 
torment,"  his  visitor  had  mentioned.  Moore 
did  not  speak;  he  merely  kept  that  sad, 
unvarying  look  upon  the  unhappy  man,  and 
slowly  moving  backward,  disappeared  be- 
hind the  door;  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
Mr.  Graham  fell  forward  on  his  fiice,  In  a 
fit,  feUcd  by  fdght. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  TEST  OF  LOVK. 

Vincent  left  his  father's  presence  in  the 
deepest  grief.  He  did  not  feel  the  slightest 
compunction  at  the  severe  punishment  he 
had  inflicted.     As  hai;  been  said,  he  no 
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longer  looked  upon  the  man  as  his  father. 
He  was  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  most 
Intense  horror  for  oil  me  and  the  criminal ; 
the  most  profound  love  for  virtue  and  the 
▼irtuous.  In  Mr.  Graham  he  did  not  see  a 
father,  but  a  murderer;  all  ties  of  blood 
were  s^yept  away,  all  filial  lovo  annihilated. 
He  felt  no  pity  for  his  father,  no  sorrow  for 
the  bitter  words  he  had  uttered ;  but  as  he 
went  out  his  heart  was  pierced  with  acute 
misery  at  his  own  situation.  He  did  not 
Ibr  an  Instant  waver  in  his  determination  to 
tell  Ethel  that  a  stain  was  upon  his  name,  — 
not  indeed  to  reveal  its  nature, — an  in- 
efliiceable  stain,  one  which  rendered  their 
nnion  impossible.  He  had  meant  to  have 
straightway  sought  her  presence  and  im- 
paFted  this  dreadful  intelligence;  but  man 
is  mortal.  He  had  not  courage  to  de- 
liberately sever  the  sweet  ties  between 
them,  and  encounter  Ethel's  unavailing 
grief.  He,  therefore,  went  out  into  the  open 
air  to  wall:  the  streets  in  agony  all  day. 

After  Mr.  Moore  had  moved  away  from 
the  library  door,  he  hastily  resumed  his  dis- 
guise. He  stepped  into  the  hall  and  met  a 
8er\'ant.  **  Show  me  to  the  parlor,"  said 
he,  <'  and  inform  Miss  Moore  that  a  gentle- 
roan  wishes  to  see  her  on  quite  important 
business." 

Ethel  surprised  at  this  message,  hurried 
down.  As  she  entered  the  drawing-room 
she  did  not  at  first  recognize' Morris. 

"I  see  you  have  forgotten  me,  Miss 
Moore.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  twice  before .  Don't  you  recollect  meet- 
ing me  in  a  grove,  once  while  you  were  out 
on  a  horseback  excursion  ?  And  I  saw  you 
at  a  party  about  a  fortnight  ago." 

Ethel  remembered  both  occasions.  <<0 
Mr.  Morris  I  —  a  very  unexpected  pleasure, 
sir — "  and  she  paused,  quite  embarrassed. 
There  was  something  about  this  man  that 
onaccountably  agitated  and  fascinated  her. 

"  You  kindly  invited  me  to  call,"  contin- 
ued Morris.  "Pardon  my  remissness.  I 
waited  till  I  could  commufiicate  something 
important." 

"  Then  you  have  something  important  to 
say  this  morning?  Indeed,  you  sent  up 
word  that  you  had." 

«  Very  important.  Miss  Moore,  but  some- 
thing which  will  cause  you  much  grief," 
replied  Mr.  Morris,  gravely. 

"  Then  keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense." 

**  You  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Vincent  Graham,  are  you  not?  Pardon  the 
apparent  rudeness  of  the  question.  I  want 
to  be  sure  of  my  facts  before  I  proceed." 


"  Mr.  Graham  and  I  are  engaged,"  said 
Ethel,  blushiug  slightly. 

**  Well,  Miss  Moore,  —  oh,  hdw  can  I  tell 
the  dreadflil  truth!" 

Ethel  sprang  up  with  pallid  face  and 
caught  Moore's  arm  in  a  tight  grasp,  — 

"Has  anything  happened  to  him?**  she 
cried,  in  a  strange  voice,  —  a  voice  through 
which  struggled  the  agony  of  apprehension 
she  felt. 

"Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Moore 
Mr.  Graham  is  perfectly  well." 

"Oh I  then  I  don't  care  what  it  is  yoi» 
have  to  tell  1 "  cried  the  ingenuous  girl. 

"It  is  something  which  does  not  affect 
his  life  or  health,  but  his  name." 

"  His  name ! "  repeated  Ethel,  with  scarcely 
perceptible  hauteur  in  her  calm  voice.  "  His 
name  is  safe.    I  have  no  fear." 

"  Well,  the  name  of  his  family,  then.  Miss 
Moore,  there  is  disgrace  upon  the  name  of 
Graham." 

"Ofwhat  nature,  sir?" 

"  A  disgrace  of  the  blackest  kind.  This 
is  a  very  distressing  revelation  for  me  to 
make,  but  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  acquaint 
you  with  certain  circumstances  before  you 
take  the  name  of  Graham  upon  yourself." 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  relate  those 
circumstances  at  once." 

"  Miss  Moore,  would  you  marry  a  mur- 
derer? "  asked  Mr.  Morris,  abruptly. 

"  A  very  extraordinary  question,"  replied 
Ethel.     "  Of  course  not." 

"  Would  you  marry  a  murderer's  son  ?  "  he 
pursued. 

In  a  moment  Ethel  knew  what  he  meant, 
and  she  instantly  returned,  — 

"  If  I  loved  him  and  believed  him  good, 
noble,  and  true,  I  would." 

"  Well,  Miss  Moore,  then  you  relieve  my 
mind.  There  may  be  no  necessity  to  with- 
draw from  any  obligations." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  —  " 

"Yes.  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  Mr. 
James  Graham  is  a  murderer." 

"Oh I  how  know  you?" 

"  From  the  most  indubitable  testimony,  — 
the  revelation  of  eye-witnesses.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  guilty  of  the  drowning  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Moore,  your  uncle,  which  everybody 
has  supposed  to  have  been  accidental." 

"  Oh !  how  dreadful !  I  cannot  believe  iti " 

"  Do  not  deem  me  capable,  Miss  Moore, 
of  coming  here  to  deliberately  deceive  you 
in  such  a  matter.  Believe  me,  I  know  the 
truth  of  what  I  say." 

*But  is  it  not  possible  3'ou  have  been 
misinformed,  Mr.  MorrU?^"^  Q^Q^jg 
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"  Uafortunately,  It  Is  not.  I  have  talked 
with  one  who  saw  Mr.  Qmham  shove  poor 
William  Mdore  into  the  river,  and  push  him 
under  again  when  he  rose  to  the  surface." 

•*  And  he  gained  great  wealth  by  It,"  said 
Ethel  to  herself;  **  and  this  is  why  he  has 
been  so  wretched ;  yes,  yes.  How  has  this 
horrible  murder  been  so  long  concealed?" 
she  asked  aloud,  calmly,  although  almost 
overcome  by  the  revelation. 

"  Those  who  knew  of  it  have  concealed  it 
for  purposes  of  their  own;  but  it  will  be 
known  to  orery  one  eventually.  Think, 
then,  of  the  disgrace  you  will  encounter  if 
you  marry  Mr.  Vincent  Graham.  I  have 
discharged  what  J  felt  to  be  my  duty.  Miss 
Moore,  in  acquainting  you  with  this  very 
palnfUl  fact." 

"  Sir,"  said  Ethel,  in  tears,  "  I  think  It 
kind  in  you  to  have  told  me  this  before  I 
had  committed  myself  by  marriage,  but  I 
assure  you  it  will  not  make  the  least  differ- 
ence in  11;f  world  as  f)cur  as  my  actions  arc 
concerned.  It  has  not  changed  my — my 
opinion  of  the  younger  Mr.  Graham,  in  the 
least.  Such  fortuitous  circumstances,  how- 
ever dreadful  they  may  be,  have  not  the 
slightest  influence  with  me." 

<<I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  of  it,  Miss 
Moore,  for  both  your  sakes.  Let  me  close 
i:n  interview  that  has  been  palnfUl  to  us 
both,"  and  he  rose  and  took  her  hand. 
Again  his  eager  gaze  scrutinized  her  face, 
again  Ethel  felt  the  strange  influence  this 
man  had  over  her,  again  the  indeflnable  feel- 
ing of  interest  and  pity  took  possession  of 
her. 

After  he  had  gone,  Ethel  went  to  her 
room  and  gave  way  to  her  restrained  tears. 
Vincent  the  son  of  a  murderer!  Vincent, 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  manly  and 
honorable,- noble,  good,  and  true  I — her  hero, 
her  ideal,  the  object  of  her  purest  love  I  — 
Vincent  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  cruelly 
murdered  her  uncle  for  money  I  She  found 
difficulty  in  believing  it,  and  yet  Mr.  Morris 
had  been  positive  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said.  If  any  ordinary  stranger  had  come  to 
her  and  made  this  statement  she  would 
probably  have  laughed  in  his  face,  or  rang 
for  a  servant  to  show  him  the  door ;  but  Mr. 
Morris  seemed  like  no  stranger  to  her;  she 
felt,  without  knowing  why,  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him.  And  the  more 
she  thought  of  the  matter  the  more  probable 
did  it  seem  to  her  that  her  guardian  was 
actually  guilty  of  the  alleged  crime,  — that 
supposition  solved  so  many  little  previous 
mysteries.     It  was  only  when  she  thought 


of  Vincent  that  the  crime  seemed  incredi 
ble. 

'*  Shall  I  give  him  up,"  said  Ethel  to  her- 
self, *^  now  that  this  great  sorrow  is  niyon 
him?  Shall  I  desert  him  when  he  most 
needs  a  woman's  solace  ?  Should  I  do  so, 
I  would  Indeed  be  unworthy  of  hw  love !  I 
care  nothing  for  the  disgrace  I  shall  have  to 
bear;  its  weight  shall  not  fall  upon  bim 
alone ;  I  shall  help  him  bear  it.  As  lon^  as 
I  am  assured  of  his  love  I  can  bear  the 
odium  of  the  world  I  He  does  not  know 
anything  about  this  awftd  truth.  I  am  glad. 
I  shall  not  reveal  it  to  him,  I  shall  keep  it 
fi-om  him." 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  did  the 
young  girl  rededicate  her  heart  to  Vincent 
and  renew  her  vows  of  love  —  this  time 
alone.  Instead  of  Mr.  Morris*  revelation 
causing  the  faintest  feeling  of  repugnance 
in  her  mind  towards  the  murderer's  son.  It 
exalted  and  vivified  her  affection,  if  that 
were  possible ;  it  introduced  an  element  of 
pity  — that  soft  passion  —  into  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  love.  She  felt  glad  to  think 
there  was  now  occasion  for  her  to  exercise 
magnanimity;  that  her  lover  would  find 
that  she  could  overlook  "  accidental  circum- 
stances of  parentage  "  as  well  as  he. 

But  Vincent,  as  he  walked  along  through 
the  most  sequestered  streets  he  could  find, 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  unmitigated  anguish. 
He  thought  that  others  must  feel  the  same 
intense  horror  of  his  father's  crime  that  he 
felt.  For  him,  the  son  of  a  murderer,  to 
marry  Ethel  Moore,  was  an  idea  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  If  he  had  been 
hideously  deformed,  or  an  idiot,  he  could 
not  have  considered  himself  less  fit  to  be 
the  young  girl's  husband.  But  he  greatly 
dreaded  to  make  the  revelation  to  her ;  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  to  her 
and  saying,  '<  I  am  no  longer  a  man  of  un- 
blemished name  —  I  am  the  son  of  your 
uncle's  murderer."  Tet  he  had  inflexibly 
determined  to  make  this  revelation ;  that  it 
would  be  unspeakably  base  to  keep  Ethel 
in  ignorance  of  the  truth.  But  at  any  rate 
she  should  ei\joy  the  sweet  illusion  a  little 
longer,  —  he  would  defer  his  wretchedness  a 
few  days. 

He  was  informed  on  returning  to  the 
house  that  his  father  had  been  found  lying 
insensible  on  the  study  floor,  and  had  been 
revived  with  difficulty,  —  that  Mrs.  Graham 
was  attending  him,  and  that  consequently 
Ethel  and  he  would  dine  together  alone. 
He  waited  for  her  to  descend.  It  was  the 
flrst  time  he  had  not  fretted  with  Impatience 
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at  the  tardy  mDinents,  when  he  expected 
her.  Now  he  rather  feared  her  coming  lest 
she  should  read  something  amiss  in  his  face. 
Ethel,  too,  felt  a  strange  diffidence  in  going 
In  to  meet  him.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
barmonions  ceurse  of  their  love  she  had 
something  to  hide  Arom  him,  and  she  was 
aflraid  that  his  loving  scmtiny  would  detect 
the  concealment.  The  lovers  met.  Ethel 
instantly  noted  Vincent's  unusual  paleness ; 
he  at  once  perceived  the  indefinable  marks 
of  sorrow  in  her  eyes.  Both  attributed 
these  unwonted  appearances  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's illness. 

"  My  —  my  father,"  asked  Vincent,  stum- 
bling at  the  word,  "  is  more  comfortable,  — 
Is  he  not?" 

«*  Yes.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause 
ofhisfEiinting?" 

"  Probably  overwork,"  said  Vincent,  con- 
strainedly;  *'  he  was  writing  long." 

Ethel  noticed  his  agitation.  "How  he 
loves  his  father!  poor  fellow  I"  thought 
she. 

Both  endeavored  to  cover  their  praise- 
worthy reticence  by  a  display  of  gayety;  so 
the  dinner,  if  not  as  happy  as  previous  ones, 
was  at  least  as  hilarious.  When  occasion- 
ally in  the  midst  of  their  merriment  the 
thought  of  the  wretchedness  in  store  for 
him  flashed  across  Vincent's  mind,  it  seemed 
to  reveal,  as  a  lightning  flash  does  some- 
times to  the  dismayed  traveller,  a  yawning, 
profound,  bridgeless  chasm  in  his  path.  At 
times  he  was  on  the  point  of  disclosing  the 
truth  to  his  companion;  but  the  sight  of 
ner  bright  face  looking  up  at  him  with  an 
abandon  of  love  he  had  never  seen  before, 
checked  the  dismal  revelation. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EZRA  IN  LUCK. 

EzBA  HoYT,  after  his  narrow  escape  from 
capture  at  H — ,  proceeded  to  New  York. 
Secreted  In  a  miserable  house  in  one  of  the 
most  out-of-the-way  streets  in  the  city,  and 
never  venturing  out  of  doors  except  at 
night,  and  then  impenetrably  disguised,  he 
had  managed  to  elude  the  police.  No  one 
knew  of  his  presence  there,  save  Mr.  D. 
Murragh,  —  a  legal  gentleman  of  good  abili- 
ties but  vile  character,  who  had  once  or 
twice  but  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown 
over  the  bar  for  his  misdeeds,  —  and  Dr. 
Heavyvale.  Mr.  Murragh  lived  in  a 
10 


wretched  house  down-town,  but  was  re- 
puted to  be  very  rich.  In  fact,  he  had  do- 
spoiled  many  clients  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  wealth.  His  practice  was  now  con- 
fined to  criminal  cases  of  the  most  desper- 
ate kind.  He  was  an  utterly  unscrupulous 
man.  There  was  but  one  person  in  the 
world  he  feared,  and  that  was  Ezra  Hoyt. 
He  feared  him  for  reasons  which  will  be 
hereafter  apparent. 

Dr.  Heavyvale  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
Ezra's  character.  The  latter  had  told  him 
that,  for  very  urgent  private  reasons,  he  did 
not  wish  his  presence  in  the  city  known, 
and  the  doctor,  with  the  honor  of  his  pro- 
fession, had  carefully  kept  the  secret.  He 
attended  Ezra  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and,  although  the  case  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  held  out  hopes  of  ultimately  eradicat- 
ing the  "cast"  in  his  eyes.  Through  the 
legal  assistance  of  Mr.  Murragh  (who  had  a 
fUU  power  of  attorney  from  his  principal), 
Ezra  had  had  Mr.  Franchot's  will  "  proved," 
and  had  entered  into  possession  of  the  es- 
tate. He  rented  Wyckoff  Hall  to  Dr. 
Parkes.  That  gentleman  was  informed 
that  very  pressing  business  detained  Ezra 
in  Canada,  afterwards  that  he  was  danger- 
ously ill  and  unable  to  travel,  and  finally 
that  he  had  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
re-establish  his  health,  leaving  Mr.  Murragh 
empowered  to  act  for  him  in  everything. 
Thus  had  it  come  to  pass  that  two  years 
had  elapsed  since  Franchot's  murder,  with- 
out Ezra  having  been  seen.  Mr.  Conger 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  he 
sought  so  diligently  was  dead. 

At  the  date  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, however,  Ezra  was  ready  to  make  his 
d6but  as  Harry  Moore.  Certainly  a  won- 
derful transformation  had  taken  place  in  his 
appearance.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Heavyvale's 
skill,  his  oblique  vision  was  entirely  recti- 
fied; he  had  not  now  the  slightest  ''cast" 
in  his  eyes.  Owing  to  the  scientific  appli- 
cation of  dyes,  his  hair  was  no  longer  car- 
roty-red, but  of  a  rich  dark-brown  hue. 
His  heavy  side-whiskers  and  beard  were 
carefully  removed  and  his  face  closely 
shaven,  with  the  exception  of  a  heavy 
mustache,  also  dark-brown,  that  entirely 
altered  the  expression  of  the  lower  part  of 
his  ta.ce.  He  was  no  longer  the  rough, 
rowdyish  feUow  of  two  years  ago.  He  was 
dressed  with  the  most  scrupulous  neatness, 
his  boots  resplendently  polished.  He  wore 
a  delicate  pair  of  gold  spectacles  (plain 
glass),  to  add  to  his  altered  appearance. 
In  short,  he  seemed  some  highly  respeota- 
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ble  ^  ell-to-do  banker  or  merchant.  He  was 
80  thoroughly  changed  that  he  did  not  fear 
detection  in  the  least.  He  now  began, to 
promenade  Broadway.  One  day,  abont 
noon,  he  met  Mr.  Conger  face  to  face.  The 
detective  glanced  at  him  indifferently  with- 
ont  the  slightest  recognition  and  passed  on. 
Ezra  then  felt  perfectly  secure. 

**  I  have  three  persons  *  in  the  mind's  eye, 
Horatio/"  said  Ezra  to  himself,  "whose 
ecorcs  arc  not  yet  wiped  out,  —  Conger,  that 
infernal  Dr.  Brown,  and  Vincent  Graham  — 
carse  him." 

It  was  the  last  whom  he  most  cordially 
nated,  and  against  whom  he  vowed  the 
most  complete  vengeance.  He  removed 
his  quarters  to  a  fiishionable  hotel,  and 
passed  under  the  name  of  H.  Moore. 

One  morning,  while  reading  the  limes,  at 
the  breakfast-table,  he  was  thunderstruck 
to  come  across  this  paragraph,  — 

"Caught  at  last. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  about  two  years  ago,  a  most 
atrocious  murder  was  committed  at  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman  on  the  Hudson, 

near  the  town  of  R .    The  murdered 

man  was  Mr.  Auguste  Franchot,  an  elderly 
Frenchman,  of  most  unoffending  character. 
The  object  of  the  deed  has  always  been  a 
profound  mystery ;  for  no  robbery  was  com- 
mitted,— no  motive  could  be  imagined.  One 
of  the  murderers  was  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  capture  him;  but  the  other  escaped. 
Since  that  time,  all  efforts  to  apprehend 
this  man  have  been  in  vain,  although  all  the 
resources  of  that  secret  police,  of  which 
our  city  is  so  Justly  proud,  have  been  em- 
ployed. It  affords  ns,  then,  great  satisfac- 
tion to  announce  in  this  morning's  issue 
that  the  perpetrator  of  the  cold-blooded 
deed  has  at  length  been  seized.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  Boston  day  before  yesterday,  and 
was  brought  to  this  city  last  night.  He 
gives  his  name  as  James  Smith,  and  stoutly 
denies  his  guilt.  His  capture  was  effected 
by  the  dexterity  and  skill  of  Sheriff  Bangs, 
of  •^—  County,  Massachusetts.  This  ener- 
getic officer  came  very  near  catching  him 
once  before.  The  prisoner  has  been  lodged 
in  the  Tombs,  and  will  probably  be  tried  at 
the  next  session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  He 
is  a  short,  thick-set  man,  etc  ,  etc." 

Ezra  dropped  the  paper  in  astonishment. 
"James  Smith  I"  he  repeated.  "James 
Smith  arrested  for  this  affair  1  What  the 
devil  does  it  mean?"  Suddenly  he  recol- 
lected that  this  was  the  name  he  had  as- 
sumed at  H .    "  Ah !   they  have  nabbed 

■omo  poor  devil  who  looks  like  me  and  hap- 


pens to  be  named  James  Smith.  Good  joke  I 
Well,  I  must 'help  get  him  hung,  and  then  1 
shall  be  all  right ;  for  Conger  will  drop  the 
scent ; "  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  compla- 
cently. 

The  unfortunate  Smith,  after  his  success- 
All  resistance  to  the  worthy  sheriff  at  H-— ; 
had  pursued  his  Journey  in  quiet.  It  took 
a  good  deal  to  astonish  this  man,  and  he 
did  not  think  much  about  the  circumstance 
As  time  passed  away,  he  forgot  the  adven- 
ture entirely.  Shortly  after  arriving  in 
Boston,  he  had  gone  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  and  there- 
fore,—  although  Sheriff  Bangs,  chagrined 
at  his  failure,  had  tracked  him  to  Boston, 
and  had  done  his  best,  aided  by  the  police 
of  that  city,  to  capture  him,  he  had  as  yet  re- 
mained unmolested.  But,  on  his  return 
from  New  Orleans,  as  he  was  one  day  walk- 
ing in  Tremont  Street,  he  encountered  the 
indefotigable  sheriff.  He  did  not  recognize 
him  at  all ;  but  the  exultant  officer  instantly 
knew  his  man,  and,  directing  a  subaltern  to 
watch  the  unsuspicious  Smith,  he  hastened 
off  to  procure  the  necessary  papers,  and, 
thus  properly  armed,  entered  the  restaurant 
where  the  unfortunate  man  was  dining.  He 
advanced  towards  him,  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  —  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Smith,  "you  have 
the  advantage  of  me." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have,"  said  Bangs,  with  a 
disagreeable  laugh.  "I  don't  think  you'll 
knock  me  off  a  railway  platform  this  time, 
my  dear  sir." 

At  these  words,  Smith  recollected  the 
rencontre  at  H.  "What  fatality  pursues 
me  I"  thought  he.  "Have  you  still  got 
that  absurd  charge  of  murder  against  me?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Certainly.  There  Is  no  limitation  of 
time  in  murder  cases,  you  know.  I  will 
have  to  trouble  you  to  come  with  me,  Mr. 
Smith." 

"Let  me  finish  my  dinner,  won't  you? 
Sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

The  sheriff  complied  with  alacrity. 

"  Now  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  alJ 
about  this  affair,  if  you  please.  Whom 
have  I  murdered,  and  when,  and  where  ?  " 

"Gad,  you're  a  cool  one!  You  don't 
recollect,  maybe,  sticking  an  old  Frenchman 
in  the  ribs,  about  two  years  ago?" 

"  I  do  not,  certainly." 

"  You've  forgotten,  too,  I  suppose,  about 

goiug  to  H ,  and  seeing  Dr.  Heavyvali 

about  your  eyes  ?  "  ^  t 
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*'I  never  was  In  H ,  except  for  half 

an  hoar  the  day  I  met  you,  and  never  saw 
Dr.  Heavyvale,  to  my  knowledge,  in  my 

**  Now,  really,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  I  would 
advise  you,  as  a  friend,  not  to  deny  these 
immaterial  points,  which  can  be  easily 
proved.  Plead  *not  guilty,'  of  coarse,  to 
the  charge  of  murder,  but  don't  deny  going 

to  H ,  seeing  Dr.  Heavyvale,  going  as 

porter  to  Dr.  Browu*6,  being  locked  up  in 
his  garret,  getting  out  by  a  very  neat  dodge, 
and  knocking  me  off  the  platform,  for  they 
can  all  be  proved." 

**1  do  deny  everything  except  knocking 
yoa  off  the  platform.  Going  as  porter  to 
Dr.  Brown,  indeed  1  Do  I  look  like  a  por- 
ter, sir?" 

Mr.  Smith  was  well  dressed,  and  seemed 
opulent.  The  sheriff  admitted  that  he  did 
not  look  like  a  porter. 

**  Come,  now,"  said  Smith,  "  this  is  some 
most  singular  mistake." 

<«0h,  undoubtedly!"  s&id  the  sheriff, 
dryly. 

«*  A  case,"  pnrsaed  Smith,  "  of  mistaken 
identity.  Now  tell  me  all  about  this  murder 
which  it  appears  I  committed." 

The  sheriff  thereupon  related  all  the  par- 
ticolars  of  the  murder  of  Franchot,  the 
killing  of  Dick  Hoyt,  the  escape  of  the 
other,  the  pursuit  by  Conger,  the  ntse  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  the  capture  by  Dr.  Brown, 
the  escape,  the  recapture  by  Miss  Antigone 
Brown,  and  the  second  escape. 

Smith  listened  in  wonderment. 

«*And,"  concluded  Sheriff  Bangs,  «*this 
wily  chap  was  short  and  thick-built,  like 
you,  had  very  red  hair,  like  you,  was  cross- 
eyed, like  you,  had  a  scar  across  his  neck, 
like  you,  and  was  named  James  Smith,  like 
you." 

"But  nevertheless  was  not  I.  Very 
remarkable  coincidences,  I  grant." 

"  Very  remarkable,"  repeated  the  sheriff. 

*«  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
roe  where  you  were  on  the  5th  of  June, 
18 — ,  —  the  day  this  Frenchman  was  killed  ?  " 

At  this  question  Mr.  Smith's  fiice  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  he  uttered  a  low  groan. 

"The  fifth  of  June/"  he  gasped.  ,  "O 
God!" 

**  What's  up  now? "  asked  the  sheriff. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  groaned  Smith,  as  if  in 
great  agony.  "Oh!  how  horrible,  —  the 
fifth  of  June.    My  God!" 

The  sheriff  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Pardon  my  emotion,"  said  Smith,  in  a 
broken  voice  - "  T  cannot  explain  the  distress 


your  words  have  caused  me,  neither  can  I 
tell  you  where  I  was  on  that  horrible  day." 

"  Won't  you  tell  in  court?  " 

Smith  groaned.  "No,  I  cannot  tell  in 
court  either." 

"Well,"  said  the  sheriff,  "if  you  were 
not  at  Wyckoff  Hall,  I  advise  you  to 
prove  It." 

"  Alas !  I  cannot." 

"  Then  it  will  go  hard  vrtth  you." 

"  So  be  it.  If  I  am  to  fall  a  victim  to  a 
marvellous  chain  of  coincidences,  and  to 
mistaken  identity,  so  be  it;  but  I  shall 
never  tell  where  I  was,  or  what  I  did  that 
day,  although  I  can  prove  I  was  not  at 
Wyckoff  Hall." 

The  sheriff  stared  at  him  in  blank  won- 
der. "  Well,"  said  he,  "  then  you'll  be  a 
confounded  fool,  to  speak  plainly." 

"Can't  help  it."  said  Smith."  "I  shall 
never  tell  where  I  was  that  day," — and  he 
sank  into  gloomy  reverie. 

His  position  was  by  no  means  pleasant  or 
safe.  Circumstances  which  will  come  to 
light  in  these  pages  utterly  prevented  him 
trom  proving  an  alibi.  Again,  by  a  most 
singular  chance,  he  had  been  present  at 
the  Old  Bowery  Theatre  on  the  night  that 
Conger  had  tracked  Ezra  thither,  having 
followed  a  crowd  in,  which  was  drawn  by 
the  same  attraction  that  induced  Dr.  Brown 
to  go,  the  appearance  of  some  famous 
"  star  "  tragedian.  He  was  entirely  without 
kindred.  He  had  a  considerable  property 
of  his  own  on  which  he  lived.  He  had  not 
been  in  business  till  within  the  past  two 
years ;  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been 
spent  in  Europe.  He  had  not  a  ft'iend  in 
the  United  States,  scarcely  an  acquaintance. 
He  was  a  desolate,  unfortunate,  unhappy 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  a  football  for  For- 
tune's  hardest  kicks. 

As  he  revolved  this  present  difficulty,  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly  prove 
that  he  was  innocent.  His  lips  were  sealed. 
He  could  not  prove  his  absence  flrom  Wyck- 
off Hall  on  the  day  of  the  fSte  champHret 
and  this  circumstance  in  itself  would  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  him  should  he  be 
brought  to  trial.  His  only  hope  seemed  to 
be  that  some  of  the  intimate  friends  of  the 
real  murderer  would  perceive  and  testify 
that  he  was  not  the  man  they  thought  him. 
But  how  to  get  at  these  companions  of  the 
murderer? 

"  Do  you  know  whether  the  ifeUow  that 
killed  this  M.  Franchot  had  any  brothers  or 
either  parent  living?  " 

The  iheriff  smiled.    "  I  was  going  to  sii^ 
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that  you  ought  to  know  If  any  one,  but 
you're  so  cool  that,  hang  me  if  I  don't  begin 
to  believe  you're  Innocent." 

"  I  am  innocent,  believe  me.  But  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  prove  it  unless  some  of  this 
man's  relatives  swear  I'm  not  he.  Now, 
how  can  I  find  out  whether  he  has  any 
ftlends  ?  I  dou't  believe  his  name's  James 
Smith." 

«*  Well,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  I 
hope  you'll  get  clear,  for  I've  taken  a  shine 
to  you.  I  only  did  my  duty  in  arresting 
you." 

**OhI  you're  not  to  blame.  Come!  I'm 
at  your  service;"  and  they  went  out  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Smith  was  given  over  to  the  Boston 
police;  an  officer  came  on  ftrom  New  York, 
in  response  to  a  telegram,  and  took  him  to 
that  city,  where  he  was  lodged  In  the 
"Tombs." 

The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  Ezra  as 
to  Mr.  Smith ;  viz.,  that  his  (Ezra's)  inti- 
mate companions  could  prove  that  Smith 
was  not  the  guilty  man.  Now  his  intimate 
companions,  thanks  to  his  unsocial  habits 
and  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der he  had  but  recently  arrived  in  New 
York,  —  and  since  then  had  been  very 
secluded,  —  were  ,very  few.  In  fact,  but 
two  or  three  individuals  knew  hlra  Inti- 
mately. One  of  these  had  recently  gone  to 
California,  and  none  remained  but  Mr.  Peter 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  D.  Murragh.  But  then 
there  was  Dr.  Heavy  vale.  "  Curse  him  I  " 
said  Ezra  to  himself;  "  they'll  have  him  on 
the  stand,  of  course,  to  prove  that  this 
unlucky  dog  of  a  Smith  was  at  his  office  in 

H .    IIow'U  I  manage  him  ?    Ah !  a  risky 

dodge,  but  Fll  try  It.  I'll  make  him  think 
he  never  saw  me  at  H ." 

At  that  moment  he  heard  the  doctor's 
light  step  approaching.  It  was  the  day  for 
his  periodical  call. 

**  Ah !  my  good  friend,  how  are  you  ?  Take 
a  cigar,  doctor." 

"  Thank  you.  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Moore, 
I'm  glad  to  find  you  looking  so  well.  And 
your  eyes  haven't  troubled  you  at  all?" 

«*  Not  a  bit.  Doctor,  I  can  never  thank 
you  enough  for  changing  the  expression  of 
my  face.  I  don't  think  it  will  scare  a  wo- 
man now  to  look  at  me.  Tm  going  to  hunt 
up  some  fair  damsel  to  make  Mrs.  Moore 
Don't  yon  think  they'll  like  the  name? 
Don't  you  think  Moore  a  pretty  name,  doc- 
tor?" 

"  Yes ;  quite  so." 


"  And  I  haven't  always  been  called  Moc  re. 
Once  I  travelled  under  the  name  of  Smith." 

"Ah I  I  recollect  you  called  yourself 
Smith  when  you  came  up  to  H ." 

"  What  under  the  sun  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  recollect  when  you  went 
up  there  and  disappeared  so  suddenly  ?  Yoa 
went  to  Dr.  Brown's  as  porter,  and  all  at 
once  vanished.  I  asked  the  doctor  about 
you,  but  he  didn't  seem  inclined  to, say 
much." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  doctor?  I 
never  was  in  H iu  my  life." 

"Sir I"  cried  the  doctor,  in  great  sur- 
prise. 

"Never  In  my  life,  I  assure  you.  What 
was  the  name  of  the  fellow  you  saw 
there?" 

"  James  Smith." 

"  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  did  assume  the 
name  of  Smith,  but  it  wasn't  James  Smith. 
The  name  I  took  was  Frederick  F.  Smith. 
James  Smith  I  Ah  I  I  see  how  it  is.  That 
James  Smith,  doctor,  is  the  bane  of  my  ex- 
istence. Wasnt  he  a  man  about  my  buildt 
with  red  hair,  and  very  cross-eyed?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I've  been  taken  for  that  man,  con- 
found him,  and  he  for  me,  more  than  fifty 
times.  That's  the  principal  reason  I  was  so 
anxious  to  get  my  eyes  fixed  all  right,  and 
have  had  my  hair  dyed.  I  know  the  chap. 
I  mean  I've  seen  him.  He's  no  more  me 
than  I'm  you." 

The  simple-minded  doctor  really  believed 
all  this,  and  merely  said,  in  tranquil  sur- 
prise,—"  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes.    How  is  it,"  asked  Ezra,   "that 

you  never  happened  to  mention  H to 

me  before  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  thought  it  might  not 
be  agreeable  to  you,  as  you  never  said  a 
word  about  it.  I  must  confess  I  was  very 
curious  to  know  why  yon  left  so  suddenly. 
I  certainly  thought  when  you  sent  for  me, 
at  the  time  you  lived  in  Cherry  Street, 
that  you  was  the  same  man  I'd  seen  in 
H about  a  week  before." 

"  Well,  it's  a  queer  mistake,  although  a 
natural  one.  /  a  porter  to  Dr.  Brown  I  By 
Jove  I  that's  a  good  one." 

The  worthy  doctor  thoroughly  believed 
he  had  made  some  mistake,  and  was  very 
earnest  in  his  apologies. 

"  Capital  I  "  thought  Ezra,  when  his  visit- 
or had  left.  "  I've  fixed  him  all  right.  Now 
for  Wilkins." 


I     He  rode  down 
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at  once  to  the  billiard-saloon,  which  was 
Btill  kept  up  there. 

The  two  years  had  scarcely  changed  Mr. 
Peter  Wilkins.  His  black  hair  was  oiled 
and  curled  with  more  disgusting  elaborate- 
ness than  ever,  and  his  nose  had  a  more 
permanent  redness  in  its  hues.  He  did  not 
recognize  his  quondam  Mend  at  all,  but  was 
rather  impressed  by  his  genteel  and  well-to- 
do  appearance.  Ezra  sat  down  composedly 
and  looked  on  at  a  game  of  billiards  then 
in  progress.  Wilkins  approached  respect- 
ftilly.  •*  Shan  I  get  you  a  partner  for  a 
game,  sir?"  he  asked. 

«*  I*d  like  to  play  a  game  with  you,"  re- 
turned Ezra. 

The  fact  that  Ezra  had  had  several  teeth 
which  he  had  lost  supplied  byfialse  ones, 
•  rendered  his  voice  no  longer  recognizable. 
Wilkins  and  he  began  the  game.  Ezra  soon 
managed  to  put  the  marker  at  ease.  Sud- 
denly he  asked,  — 

"  Do  you  remember  Ezra  Hoyt  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Wilkins,  startled,  **  who's  he, 
sir?  " 

"  Why,  I  used  to  see  him  around  here. 
Don't  you  recollect  a  red-haired,  cross-eyed 
man  the  police  were  chasing  so  hard  ?  " 

•*  Seems  to  me  I  do.  What's  become  of 
htm?"  asked  Wilkins,  IndliTerently. 

"  Well,  they've  nabbed  him  at  last.  He's 
in  the  Tombs  now,  charged  with  murder. 

"  Will  they  string  him  up?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  and  serve  him  right." 

Whereupon  Wilkins,  seeing  that  his  vis- 
itor was  hostile  to  Ezra,  remarked  that  he 
hoped  they  would  hang  him. 

**  He's  an  infernal  rascal,"  said  Ezra,  with 
more  truth  than  was  his  wont. 

"So  I  think,"  said  Wilkins.  "I  don't 
want  yon  to  suppose  he's  a  fHend  of  mine." 

"  Certainly  not.  You'd  Just  as  lief  see 
him  hung  as  not?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  little  rather." 

Ezra  smiled  to*  himself  at  this  touching 
proof  of  firiendship. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  may  assist  in  it,"  said 
he. 

"How  so,  sir?" 

**  Why,  I  hear  that  this  Ezra  Hoyt  swears 
he  isn't  Ezra  Hoyt,  but  that  his  name  is 
James  Smith.  He  wants  to  make  out  that 
they've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  chap,  you 
know." 

<*  I  see.    Well,  will  that  game  work  ?  " 

«  No,  not  if  you  can  swear  that  he  ia  Ezra 
Hoyt." 

«  Oh  1 1  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  the 
boflinesB  at  all,"  said  Wilkins. 


"Why,  you  won't  ^ct  mixed  up  in  it  at 
all.  You  haven't  had  an5'thing  to  do  with 
any  of  his  larks,"  said  Ezra,  knowing  that 
such  was  the  fact. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  like  to  own  that  I 
know  the  fellow,  If  he's  up  for  murder,  you 
see." 

"Pshaw,  man,  all  you've  got  to  say  is,  that 
you've  often  seen  him  at  this  saloon.  That 
don't  prove  anything  against  your  charac- 
ter." 

"Well,  but  between  you  and  me,  I  hid 
him  here  once  when  the  police  were  after 
him.  I  didn't  know  what  he'd  been  doing 
to  be  sure,  but  still  I  hid  him." 

"Suppose  you  did;  who's  going  to  say 
anything  about  that?  He  won't,  if  he's  try- 
ing to  make  out  he  isn't  Ezra  Hoyt,  that's 
clear,  and  you  needn't  mention  the  little 
circumstance." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Wilkins,  reflectively. 

"  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  have  that  fellow 
hung,"  continued  Ezra.  "  Poor  Mr.  Fran- 
chot,  whom  he  killed  was  a  particular  friend 
of  mine.  Still,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  this 
Hoyt  got  clear." 

"  A  fellow  wastes  so  much  time  attending 
court,"  said  Wilkins,  still  hesitating,  "  and 
the  witness'  fees  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing." 

"  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,"  said  Ezra, 
"I'll  see  that  you  are  well  paid.  Come 
now,  oblige  me  and  you  won't  regret  it." 

"  WeU,  I'U  do  it,"  said  Wilkins,  reluct- 
antly. 

Ezra  could  scarcely  conceal  his  satisfiic- 
tion. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  then  I  can  tell  the  dis- 
trict attorney  to  call  on  you  to  prove  this 
fellow  is  Ezra  Hoyt." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"All  right.  It's  no  more  than  fair  for 
you  to  help  bring  this  fellow  to  justice. — 
Whatll  you  have  to  drink?  This  is  pretty 
good  whiskey  you  keep  here.  —  I  don't  know 
but  what  you'll  find  him  a  good  deal  changed 
since  you  last  saw  him." 

"  Devil  I  I'd  know  Ezra  Hoyt  in  China. 
Has  this  chap  red  hair,  is  he  cross-eyed, 
and  got  a  scar  on  his  neck  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Ezra,  remembering  the  de- 
scription in  the  newspaper. 

"  Well,  then,  he's  the  cove,  and  I'll  swear 
it." 

"All  right," said  Ezra,  and  he  paid  for 
the  game  and  went  #ut,  highly  pleased  at 
the  success  of  his  interview,  and  also  at 
finding   that  Wilkins    did    not    recognize 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

A  SXTCCJBSSFUL  DECOY. 

Poor  Smith,  wlthont  a  friend  in  the  city 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tombs  awaiting  his 
trial  for  murder,  felt,  naturally,  somewhat 
depressed.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
more  convinced  he  became  that  he  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  discover  some  of  the  mur- 
derer's intimate  friends  or  relations;  but 
how  to  do  this  ? 

One  day  Mr.  Conger  called  to  see  him. 
The  detective  was  greatly  chagprlned  that 
the  prey  should  have  escaped  him  after  all 
and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  another.  He 
felt  considerable  admiration  for  Ezra's  clev- 
erness and  called  to  have  a  good  look  at 
him.  He  was  shown  to  the  prisoner's  cell. 
It  is  not  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Conger's  acute- 
ness  to  say  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt,  on  seeing  the  unfortunate  Smith, 
that  he  was  the  man  he  had  chased  so 
hotly,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
had  never  had  a  very  close  scrutiny  of  the 
fellow,  had  never  seen  him  face  to  face, 
without  disguise,  but  once,  and  that  in  Dr. 
Brown's  room  for  a  few  moments.  He  had 
pursued  the  man  from  the  description  fur- 
nished by  Vincent  Grahafti.  To  that  de- 
scription Smith  answered  in  every  respect. 

Smith  looked  at  his  visitor  with  curios- 
ity. 

"Well,"  said  Conger,  "It's  a  long  time 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

"I  don't  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
you,"  replied  Smith. 

Conger  laughed  quietly. 

"  You're  a  queer  bird,  I  must  say.  Why, 
man,  you  don't  expect  to  make  anything  out 
of  this  game  of  denying  your  identity,  do 
you?" 

Poor  Smith  was  most  wild. 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  he  cried,  "  this  is  the 
most  extraordinary  affair !  I  swear  before 
God,  sir,"  he  continued,  with  no  irreverence, 
but  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  "  that  I'm  no 
more  the  man  yon  think  me  than  I'm 
Andrew  Jackson.  I  never  heard  of  this 
Frenchman,  this  Franchot,  or  of  Wyckoff 
HaU  in  my  life  I " 

"Well,"  said  Conger,  " I  suppose  you  can 
easily  prove  who  you  are." 

"No,  I  can't;  there's  the  trouble!  If 
people  will  swear  that  I'm  this  murderer, 
how  am  I  going  to  prove  I'm  notf" 

"  Why,  get  some  of  your  fHends  to  prove 
it." 

"Ah!"    said  the  other,  with  profound 


melancholy,  "I  have  no  fdends.  Would 
that  I  could  find  some  of  this  man's  friends 
who  would  perceive  that  I'm  not  he ! " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Conger,  "there's  WU- 
kins." 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  Smith,  starting  up.  "  Do 
you  know  of  any  of  this  man's  associates? 
Oh!  send  for  them,  sir;  they'll  know  at  once. 
I'm  not  the  man  you  all  think  I  am ! " 

"  That  can  be  easily  done,"  said  the  de- 
tective. "  I'll  send  a  man  for  Mr.  WllkinB 
at  once,"  and  he  went  out  as  he  spoke. 

Smith,  with  hope  revived,  hastily  ar- 
ranged his  toilet.  Unfortunately  he  brushed 
his  long,  red  hair  behind  his  ears,  a  fashion 
in  which  Ezra  had  been  wont  to  wear  his 
own. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  time, 
Mr.  Conger  reappeared  followed  by  Mr. 
Peter  Wilkins.  The  latter  gentleman  ad- 
vanced at  once  to  Smith  and  said,  cordial- 
ly.- 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you? "  He 
did  not  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
man  before  him  was  not  Ezra  Hoyt. 

Smith  groaned.  "  Merciftil  heavens ! " 
he  gasped,  "do  you  take  me  for  the  mur- 
derer, too?" 

"Pshaw!"  said  Wilkins,  "you're  not 
going  to  try  that  game,  are  you?  Why, 
man,  Pd  know  you  anywhere.  Let's  see 
your  neck.  Yes.  There's  the  blue  scar 
around  it.  What  nonsense  I  Own  up  you 
are  Ezra  Hoyt." 

"Ezra  Hoyt  I"  said  Conger;  "is  that 
this  man's  name?" 

"  Heavens  and  earth  I "  cried  Smith, 
goaded  to  madness,  "my  name's  James 
Smith!" 

"  Well,  James  Smith,  then,"  said  Wilkins, 
"If  you  like  that  any  better.  Perhaps  yon 
will  say  you  never  saw  me  before  1 " 

"  I  never  did." 

"  Well,  you've  got  cheek !  I  suppose  you 
never  hid  yourself  behind  a  cue-rack  in  my 
blUlard-room  when  this  gentleman  was  so 
anxious  to  find  you  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"Well,  5'ou  do  come  this  innocent  dodge 
well,  but  you  may  swear  you're  not  Ezra 
Hoyt  till  you're  black  in  the  face,  but  I  can 
swear  you  are." 

Smith  groaned.  "  It's  all  up  with  me,  I 
see." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  it  is.  Why  the  devil  dont 
you  own  up  you're  Ezra  Hoyt,  like  a  man?  " 

Smith  was  silent.    At  length  he  asked,  — 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

Wilkins  laughed  loudly  .><-<*  Come,!  LHke 
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tTint.  Tou  know  my  name  as  well  as  you 
uo  your  own." 

|<I  begin  to  doubt  mine,"  said  poor 
Smith. 

•*  Wen,  they  call  me  Peter  Wilkins,"  said 
that  gentleman.  "Dont  you  remember, 
Ezra,  standing  up  with  me  when  I  got  mar- 
ried, just  after  you  returned  from  San  Fran- 
cisco?" 

'*San  Francisco  I  I  never  was  In  San 
Francisco  in  my  liffe." 

Mr.  Wllidns  gave  utterance  to  his  incre- 
dulity in  a  prolonged  whistle. 

"  Do  you  whistle  to  doubt  me,  sir?"  cried 
Smith,  in  wrath. 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  reply,  but  addressing 
Conger,  observed  that  he  saw  no  use  in 
staying  longer.  ''That  man's  Ezra  Hoyt, 
and  1*11  swear  to  it  on  a  pile  of  Bibles  as 
high  as  the  Worth  Monument." 

"  Stay  I "  cried  Smith,  in  anguish.  "  Are 
there  any  other  people  In  town  who  know 
this  Ezra  Hoyt  well  ?  " 

*'  I  guess  not.  You  know  you  never  were 
fond  of  making  acquaintances." 

"  But  where  are  my  fEither  and  mother?  " 

"  I  swear  youVe  got  more  brass  I  Your 
respected  father,  you  know,  was  killed  in 
that  little  affair  up  the  river.  As  for  your 
mother,  I  never  saw  the  lady,  and  I  don't 
believe  you  ever  did  either." 

**  Haven't  I  any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

•*  Nary  brother  or  sister." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Simeon 
Bogers,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  is  alive?  I've 
been  trying  to  find  him." 

''He  died  about  six  months  ago,"  re- 
plied Conger. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Smith,  with  a  resigned 
air,  "  I  don't  see  but  what  I  shall  be  legally 
murdered." 

Wilkins  laughed,  and  followed  Conger, 
who  went  out  with  a  very  thoughtful 
foce. 

Ezra  Hoyt,  after  leaving  the  billiard  sa- 
loon in  Grand  Street,  went  into  Broadway 
and  walked  up-town  with  an  elated  air. 

"Now,"  thought  he,  "I  shall  get  this  poor 
devil  of  a  Smith  hung,  and  I  will  be  all 
right.  To  serve  out  my  fine  gentleman,  Mr. 
Vincent  Graham,  Is  next  in  order." 

At  this  moment  he  became  aware  that 
Vincent  was  walking  in  flront  of  )iim  in  an 
apparently  thoughtful  and  melancholy  mood. 
Ezra's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  slackened 
his  pace  to  keep  behind,  concocting  a  most 
rillanoos  scheme  the  while. 

It  was  the  day  after  Vincent's  interview 
W0<tt  his  tBXher     He  had  not  as  yet  revealed  | 


his  terrible  secret  to  Ethel.    It  o* 
his  thoughts  continually.    He  dread' 
than  ever  to  tell  her,  but  felt  that  he  min»* 
do  so.    He  entered  the  reading-room  of  a 
hotel  and  sat  down  to  write  a  note.    Ezra 
followed   him,  and    standing   behind    his 
chair,  and,  apparently  much  interested  in  a 
file  of  newspapers  that  hung  against  the 
wall,  read  every  word  that  Vincent  wrote. 
This  was  his  letter,  — 

**  My  dear  Ethel,  —  I  have  had  so  few  op- 
portunities of  speaking  to  you  lately,  alone, 
owing  to  my  mother's  illness,  that  I  beg 
you  will  permit  me  to  have  a  private  inter- 
view with  you,  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  library.  I  have  a  most  dis- 
tressing communication  to  make.  You 
have  observed  my  strange  manner  for  the 
past  few  days.  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you. 
I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  what  you 
suppose  I  am.  But  I  will  trust  nothing  far- 
ther to  paper.  I  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
my  misery  longer  alone;  I  must  tell  you 
all.  God  knows  what  my  wretchedness 
may  drive  me  to  I 

"  Yours  ever, 

"ViNOT.  Gbaham. 

"  New  York,  March  10,  18— .  " 

Vincent  sealed  and  directed  this  note, 
and  went  out  to  the  office  of  the  hotel  to 
post  it.  Ezra,  with  his  infernal  plan  all 
formed,  followed  him.  Taking  a  blank  card 
from  his  pocket,  he  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines 
with  pencil,  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  going 
up  to  Vincent  in  a  hurried  manner,  he 
touched  his  hat  respectfully,  bowed  and 
said, — 

"  Pardon  me,  am  I  not  addressing  Mr. 
Vincent  Graham  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  said  Vincent 
bowing. 

"  Yes,  they  told  me  you  came  in  here. 
Hease  read  this,  sir,  at  once,"  and  he  thrust 
the  card  into  Vincent's  hand. 

Vincent  read,  in  what  seemed  to  be  « 
woman's  hand,  — 

«  For  the  love  of  God,  Mr.  Graham,  coma 
to  a  poor  woman  at  the  point  of  death,  who 
has  got  something  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  tell  you  and  yon  only.    Come  quick. 
"  Sabah  H.  Gbxen. 

'*  No  —  Chrystie  Street." 

"What  can  this  possibly  mean?"  said 
Vincent,  greatly  surprised.  "  I  know  of 
no  such  woman,  sir." 

"I  know  nothing  ftlH^P|,^e^'eK!^ 
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that  I  was  called  In  to  attend  her  day  before 
Teste rday.  She  is  dying  of  consumption, 
and  seems  to  be  in  great  distress  of  mind. 
I  consented  to  carry  this  message  to  you. 
Allow  mo  to  introduce  myself,  —  Dr.  J.  K. 
Brown." 

**  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  met  you,  although 
your  face  seems  familiar,"  said  Vincent, 
looking  at  him  keenly.  Ezra  was  not 
pleased  by  tills  Intelligence. 

"  Curse  this  Graham ! "  said  he  to  himself, 
"  he's  the  first  man  who  has  seen  the  least 
of  my  old  looks  in  me.  He's  got  the  eyes 
of  a  vulture." 

"Well,  sir,  can  yon  go  with  me  now?" 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Vincent,  "  let's  start  at  once. 
I  must  see  what  this  means,"  and  he  glanced 
at  the'  card  again,  and  then  tore  it  up, 
throwing  the  pieces  away.  Little  did  he 
think  that  he  would  afterward  have  given 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  did  he  own  it,  to 
repossess  himself  of  that  piece  of  paste- 
board I 

They  entered  a  stage  and  rode  down- 
town. Ezra  felt  a  thrill  of  fiendish  delight 
at  his  approaching  triumph. 

"  I  shall  kUl  the  dog,"  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

Vincent  looked  Intently  at  his  companion. 
He  was  perplexed  by  the  idea  that  he  had 
seen  him  before;  "Dr.  J.  K.  Brown,"  he 
repeated  to  himself;  "Brown,  Brown.  I 
have  never  seen  this  man.  Who  does  he  re- 
mind me  of?" 

"Are  you  a  relative  of  Dr.  Euripides 
Brown,  of  H ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

Ezra  started.  " No,"  said  he,  "I  never 
heard  of  him." 

"Your  face  Is  strangely  like  some  one  I 
have  known,"  said  Vincent,  reflectively. 

Ezra,  ill  at  ease,  sought  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  this  woman?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  nor  can  I  imagine  what  she  wants 
of  me.  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  revelation  she  wishes  to  make  me,  Dr. 
Brown?" 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  replied  Ezra.  "  I  trust 
we  may  be  in  time.  I  hardly  thought  the 
poor  woman  could  live  through  the  day." 

They  left  the  stage  at  Spring  Street. 
They  walked  through  to  the  Bowery,  crossed 
over,  and,  passing  down  a  block  in  Delancey, 
came  out  into  Chrystie  Street,  and  walked 
down. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  poverty  ap- 


pears most  hideous  and  sickening,  it  Is  In 
the  crowded,  squalid,  pestilential  streets  of 
a  vast  city.  Miserable,  sickly  children  were 
playing  in  gutters  filled  with  garbage, 
sounds  of  drunken  strife  or  ribald  merri- 
ment came  from  the  open  windows  of  the 
overcrowded,  wretched  dwellings.  Pale, 
overworked  women,  with  want  and  degra- 
dation, and  hopeless  misery  in  their  attenu- 
ated faces,  stood  in  the  doors  gazing  list- 
lessly into  the  abominable  street.  The  treo* 
rays  of  the  beneficent  sun  hardly  made  their 
way  into  these  dismal  courts  and  alleys,  — 
the  beams  of  joy  or  even  hope  never  pene- 
trated the  breasts  of  these  wretched  beings, 
brutalized  by  want  and  woe,  preyed  upon 
by  every  species  of  suflfering. 

Thus  thought  Vincent  as  he  walked 
swiftly  along  by  the  side  of  his  companion. 
"  What  extremes  of  human  condition,"  he 
refiected,  "  meet  together  in  a  city  like  this  I " 

"Here  is  the  place,"  said  Ezra,  turning 
into  a  small  dark  alley  running  between  the 
brick  walls  of  two  dilapidated  houses.  The 
ground  was  paved  with  bricks,  and  pools  of 
blackish  water  filled  its  sunken  hollows. 
Emerging  firom  this,  Ezra  conducted  his 
victim  into  a  dreary  court,  fianked  on  two 
sides  by  the  rears  of  two  lofty  tenement 
houses,  and  on  the  others  by  crumbling  brick 
walls.  He  descended  two  or  three  broken 
stone  steps,  and  unlocked  a  huge  rusty  pad- 
lock in  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the  liouse  op- 
posite the  entrance  of  the  alley. 

"  I  had  to  lock  the  woman  in  when  I  left," 
explained  Ezra. 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  followed 
by  Vincent,  wonderingly.  It  was  a  low, 
dark  room,  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
ground,  the  rough,  plastered  ceiling,  black- 
ened by  age  and  festooned  with  cobwebs. 
The  atmosphere  struck  Vincent  with  a  chill 
like  a  vault.  The  room  contained  nothing 
but  an  old  pine  box  with  a  broken  cover. 

"  The  woman's  In  the  firont  room,"  said 
Ezra ;  "sit  down  on  that  box,  and  I'll  tell  her 
you're  here."  He  went  out  and  left  Vin- 
cent in  almost  utter  darkness.  Very  soon 
he  appeared  at  another  door,  one  that  Vin- 
cent in  the  gloom  had  not  perceived,  and 
called  to  him  to  come.  Vincent  groped  his 
way  to  the  door  and  endeavored  to  pierce 
the  profound  darkness  beyond.  "  Come  on," 
said  Ezra,  "  follow  me."  Vincent  took  one 
step  forward,  and  at  that  instant,  was 
struck  fiercely  on  the  head  by  some  heavy 
instrument  wielded  by  an  unseen  assailant, 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  killed^Mm,"  said  Ezra, 
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to  himself,  "  that's  too  easy  a  death  for  him 
to  die,**  and  he  struck  a  match  and  stooped 
down  to  examine  the  hody  by  Its  lurid  light. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  EXTBQMIS. 

WinsN  consciousness  returned  to  Vincent, 
he  lay  for  some  moments  perfectly  quiet, 
'^iideayoriDg  to  recall  his  thoughts  and  rec- 
ollection. He  was  utterly  nnable,  at  first, 
to  Imagine  where  he  was  or  what  had  taken 
pLice,  but  suddenly  it  all  flashed  upon  him, 
his  entering  the  low,  dark  cellar,  his  step- 
ping out  into  the  hall  and  being  felled  by 
some  unknown  and  murderous  hand.  But 
what  did  It  mean,  his  lying  there,  In  the 
dark,  unmolested?  Had  the  assassin  left 
him  for  dead  ?  He  rose  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  stretched  out  his  arm ;  his  hand  stnick 
a  brick  wall.  He  thrust  out  his  other  arm 
and  touched  another  wall  on  that  side.  As 
he  did  so  the  cold  sweat  burst  tcom  all  his 
pores,  and  he  hastily  endeavored  to  rise, 
but  his  head  struck  violently  against  brick- 
work above,  and  he  sank  back  almost 
stunned  a  second  time.  Then  burst  upon 
him  in  aU  its  horror,  the  awful  truth  that  he 
(vas  buried  alive,  and  he  groaned  in  the 
agony,  that  none  but  those  who  have  felt 
like  torture,  know.  It  was  too  true.  He 
was  buried"  alive,. bricked  up  in  a  narrow 
vault,  in  impenetrable  darkness,  solid  ma- 
sonry beneath,  above,  around  him,  with  but 
a  few  cubic  feet  of  vitiated  air,  fast  turning 
into  poison,  to  breathe,  —  and  then,  to  die. 
He  laid  his  face  on  the  cold,  damp  bricks  in 
utter,  unspeakable  despair. 

This  was  one  of  those  moments  so  fhll  of 
concentrated  agony  and  horror  as  to  have 
bereft,  many  a  time,  the  hapless  victims  of 
reason,  or  mercifully  killed  them.  Such  an 
instant  as  this  has  turned  black,  youthful 
hair  to  gray,  toppled  Reason  ftom  her  scat, 
and  changed  men  of  intellect  into  chatteriug 
idiots,  —  so  great  is  the  destroying  influence 
of  fWght. 

But  these  horrible  seconds  had  no  such 
eflbct  on  Vincent  Graham.  For  a  brief 
moment  he  endured  the  IneAhble  agony  of 
despair,  but  hope,  long-lived  hope,  upon 
whose  nature  he  had  so  lately  speculated, 
sprang  up  within  his  ardent  breast.  Then 
thoughts  of  Ethel,  of  her  sorrow  should  he 
die  In  this  unknown,  mysterious  way,  came 
to  bim.  Strange  to  say,  the  contemplation 
of  the  anguish  she  would  feel,  softened  his 
11 


own.  Suddenly  he  recollected  the  letter  he 
had  sent  to  her  that  morning,  and  he  groaned 
aloud.  Should  he  never  return,  he  knew 
that  she  would  imagine,  from  its  dismaJ 
tone,  that  he  had  destroyed  himself.  Un- 
endurable  thought  I  To  be  deemed  a  cow- 
ardly suicide  by  Ethel  Moore!  For  a 
moment  he  thought  he  should  go  mad,  but 
his  Iron  will  Instantly  banished  thoughts  of 
the  letter  and  Its  consequences,  and  he  sat 
up,  cool  and  collected,  with  eyes  that  spar- 
kled in  the  darkness,  to  contemplate  hlei 
position  and  attempt  escape.  Vincent, 
without  a  quickened  pulsation  of  his  ^eart, 
calmly  surveyed  his  situation. 

He  discovered  that  he  was  enclosed  in  a 
brick  ditch  or  vault  scarcely  longer  than  his 
body  and  about  four  feet  wide,  with  not 
height  enough  to  allow  him  to  take  a  kneel- 
ing posture.  When  he  sat  up,  his  head 
nearly  touched  the  slightly-arched  brick 
roof  above.  He  determined  to  feel  for  any 
opening,  however  slight,  that  there  might 
be,  and  began  his  operations  systematically. 
Every  square  inch  of  the  floor  did  his  fin- 
gers pass  over ;  he  felt  nothing  but  the  hard 
bricks,  with  not  a  crevice  or  fissure  in  them. 
He  felt  along  where  the  sides  and  ends 
Joined  the  floor;  any  crack  there  might 
have  been  there  was  flUed  with  mortar  hard 
as  stone.  Then  over  the  walls  did  his 
patient  fingers  pass ;  there  he  felt  the  same 
unbroken,  unvaried  stretch  of  mortar. 
With  much  difficulty  and  some  pain  he 
explored  the  roof,  passing  his  fingers  over 
the  mortar  between  each  brick.  Along  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  roof  his  hands  made 
their  slow  way ;  still  nothing  but  brick  and 
mortar  harder  than  cement;  and  he  called 
aloud  in  his  anguish  to  the  Deity,  with 
heart-rending  supplication.  With  incred- 
ible patience  he  persisted  in  his  examina- 
tion, and,  as  he  reached  the  roofs  summit, 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  sank  suddenly  in  the 
sod,  fresh  mortar  between  bricks  recently 
laid.  A  thrill  of  such  joy  convulsed  him  a? 
the  mariner  feels  as,  when  about  to  drown, 
his  feet  strike  against  the  smooth,  hard 
shore  beneath  him.  He  pushed  with  all  his 
might  against  the  bricks.  Alas!  they  did 
not  yield  at  all.  Almost  frenzied,  he  called 
out  all  his  prodigious  strength ;  the  bricks, 
tightly  wedged  in,  did  not  budge.  The 
confined  air  was  now  hot  and  stifling.  Vin- 
cent felt  sufibcation  creeping  upon  him ;  he 
must  liberate  himself  at  once,  If  ever. 

**  Good  God,  help  me !  "  groaned  Vincent, 
in  his  wretchedness. 

At  that  moment  he  ^j^^J^^ivy  steps  that 
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seemed  to  be  walking  on  ft  floor  above  his 
head.  They  approached  his  grave  and  the 
noise  roared  like  thunder  through  his  hollow 
prison.  They  stopped  as  they  nearcd  him. 
Oh  joy !  some  liberator  is  coming !  and  Vin- 
cent nearly  fainted  from  the  reaction.  Alas ! 
anhappy  man,  quick  is  the  transition  firom 
hope  to  hopelessness!  A  hoarse,  deep 
voice,  sounding  muffled  to  Vincent,  but  dis- 
tinguishable, cried, — 

"  Holloa!  down  there !  '* 

«*  Dr.  Brown !  '*  cried  Vincent.  "  Oh !  for 
the  love  of  God  get  me  out  of  this ;  I'm 
dying/*  Vincent,  in  his  Ignorance,  had 
not,  as  yet,  thought  of  this  man  as  his  mur- 
derer. 

"  Dr.  Brown !  "  roared  Ezra,  with  a  brutal 
laugh.  "  Oh  I  you  poor  gull  I  Vm  no  more 
Dr.  Brown  than  you,  you  miserable  dupe ! 
I'm  Ezra  Hoyt !  " 

Vincent  did  not  know,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, who  Ezra  Hoyt  was.  He  had  never 
learned  the  name  of  Franchot's  murderer. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  ftrlend,  I'm  the  man 
you  thought  you  choked  to  death  that 
night  up  at  the  Frenchman's.  I'm  the  man 
you  set  that  detective  Conger  on ;  I'm  the 
man  you  haven't  caught  yet  I  I'm  the  man 
who's  got  you  in  a  place  you'll  never  get 
out  of;  no,  never ;  for  I'm  going  to  let  you 
lie  and  rot  there  I  Ha!  you  fool;  do  you 
think  you'll  ever  knock  me  down  with  sham 
rattans  again  ?  Death !  do  you  think  I'm  a 
man  who  ever  forgets  ?  Did  you  think,  you 
dog,  you  could  squeeze  my  windpipe,  and 
never  hear  of  it  again  ?  " 

Vincent  was  silent  with  amazement  and 
despair.  Now  the  infernal  trick  was  plain. 
He  had  been  decoyed  to  this  horrible  death 
by  the  revengcftil  murderer.  "  Fool,  fool, 
fool  I"  he  groaned,  "to  run  into  such  a 
trap!  O  God!  forgive  my  sins!"  He 
thought  death  was  upon  him.  His  lungs 
were  almost  bursting,  and  his  panting  heart 
labored  violently  within  him.  He  lay  mo- 
tionless. Ezra,  outside,  listened  for  his 
groans,  but  heard  none.  He  longed  to  see 
his  victim  in  his  death  agony,  and  was 
enraged  that  this  was  impossible. 

Becoming  convinced  at  last  from  Vin- 
cent's quietness  that  he  was  dead,  Ezra 
walked  off  in  exultation.  Vincent  heard 
him  go  and  violently  slam  a  door  behind 
him,  and  he  again  sat  np.  He  would  not 
give  in.  "Can  I  not  cut  myself  an  exit?" 
thought  he,  and  out  came  his  penknife  in  a 
twinkling.  It  was  a  slight,  delicate  affair; 
he  was  without  any  stronger  implement. 
But  then  rushed  into  his  mind  all  the  stories 


he  had  read  of  those  who  had  cut  their  way 
out  of  captivity  by  lesser  means  than  this, 
and  the  thought  gave  him  courage.  If  he 
had  but  air,  lie  felt  convinced  that  he  could 
hew  his  deliverance  through  ten  times  that 
amount  of  brick ;  but  he  was  almost  stifled. 
His  vigorous  young  lungs  had  drunk  up 
nearly  all  the  oxygen  that  his  grave  con- 
tained. "  Oh !  for  one  short  hour  of  life !  " 
he  groaned.  He  crouched  on  the  floor  of 
the  vault  and  began  to  pick  away  the  flresU 
mortar  with  the  thin  blade  of  his  knife. 
Almost  any  one  but  Vincent  Graham  would, 
in  his  desperation,  have  gone  fhriously  to 
work  and  instantly  broken  his  knife;  but 
this  man,  thinking  that  his  life  hung  on  that 
ft-ail  blade,  was  as  delicate  in  his  operations 
as  it  was  possible  to  be.  The  mortar  was 
drying  fast,  but  he  managed  to  scrape  it 
out.  He  cautiously  thrust  the  blade  through 
the  yielding  mass  till  Its  farther  progress 
was  stopped  by  the  handle  meeting  the 
bricks.  So  tightly  were  the  bricks  wedged 
in,  that  there  was  not  space  enough  for  the 
knife-handle  to  pass  between  them  after  the 
cement  had  been  dug  out.  The  blade  was 
too  short  to  reach  through  to  the  blessed 
air  beyond.  Vincent  sufffered  the  tortures 
of  Tantalus.  The  air  he  was  dying  for  was 
but  an  inch  beyond  his  reach.  Could  he 
but  penetrate  that  last  inch,  the  "  breath  of 
life  "  would  rush  in.  He  felt  in  his  pockets, 
—  they  contained  nothing  that  he  could 
possibly  use  to  pierce  the  mortar,  and  it 
was  then  with  a  groan  he  thought  of  the 
long,  stiff  card  he  had  thrown  away.  He 
took  off  his  scarf-pin ;  It  was  no  longer  than 
the  blade  of  his  knife.  He  tore  his  handker- 
chief into  narrow  strips  and  tried  to  bind 
the  pin  to  the  blade.  He  succeeded  In 
fastening  them  together,  but  not  firmly 
enough  to  serve  his  purpose.  Again  he 
tried,  but  the  knife-edge  cut  the  cloth. 
Maddened  at  his  failure,  he  incautiously 
dropped  the  pin,  and  it  rolled  av^ay.  He 
would  not  spend  the  precious  moments  in 
feeling  for  it.  What  could  he  possibly  use 
to  thrust  through  the  mortar?  He  felt  his 
strength  giving  way.  He  tried  to  pull  ofl 
one  side  of  the  handle  of  his  knife,  but  could 
get  no  "hold"  on  its  smooth  edges,  and 
abandoned  the  attempt.  A  lucky  thought  I 
He  pulled  off  a  boot  and  cut  a  narrow  strip 
of  thick  leather  from  the  back  of  Its  leg. 
It  was  too  thick  to  enter  the  Assure  between 
the  bricks;  he  pared  it  hastily  with  his 
knife;  but,  alas  I  It  was  now  too  slender, 
and  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  mortar, 
which  had  stiffened  on  the  outside,  than  a 
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pi  ice  of  paper  would  have  had.    In  this  [  leather  mallet ;  the  mortar  gave  way,  and 


extremity,  Vincent,  still  perfectly  calm,  be- 
thought him  of  a  plan  that  saved  his  life. 
He  cul  into  the  "shank"  of  his  boot,  In 
the  desperate  hope  that  It  might  be  lined 
with  steel.  To  his  Inexpressible  Joy  it  was. 
Conceive  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
tore  off  the  sole  and  pulled  out  the  thin 
piece  of  Iron !  With  horror  he  found  that 
clihough  nearly  two  inches  in  width,  it  was 
no  longer  than  the  blade  of  his  knife.  We 
have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  marvellous 
strength  of  his  fingers;  it  stood  him  In 
f^ood  stead  now.  He  bent  the  thin  strip  of 
iron  doiiiiie,  and  opened  and  shut  it  till  it 
parted  in  the  crease.  He  then  twisted  the 
two  pieces  flnnly  together,  and,  to  make  it 
stronger,  bound  it  tightly  with  the  strips  of 
handkerchief,  thus  improvising  a  very  re- 
spectable blade  of  the  requisite  length.  He 
pushed  it  through  the  mortar,  and  a  ray  of 
light  and  a  vivifying  stream  of  air  darted 
through.  The  air  came  from  the  mouldy 
cellar  above,  but  it  was  purer,  more  deli- 
clous  to  Vincent  than  any  summer  breeze 
that  had  ever  kissed  his  brow,  laden  with 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  sweeping  over 
grassy  meads.  A  terrible  pain  in  his  head 
disappeared,  his  drooping  limbs  regained 
their  strength,  he  felt  prepared  to  work 
now  with  more  than  mortal  energy. 

Very  little  light  struggled  through  the 
erack  he  had  made  between  the  bricks,  but 
his  eyes,  becoming  familiar  with  the  semi- 
darkness,  enabled  him  to  discern  the  interior 
of  his  cell.  It  was  very  rough  brick-work. 
He  could  not  conceive  what  the  place  had 
been  constructed  for.  There  was  no  outlet 
t?  it,  other  than  the  place  on  top,  where  the 
recent  bricks  had  been  put  in. 

Vincent  had  gained  light  and  strength 
and  incr.?ased  hope,  but  he  was  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  ever.  The  appalling  prospect 
of  starvation  was  before  him, —  a  cruel, 
painftil,  lingering  death;  but  he  reso- 
lutely turned  his  mind  ft-om  the  thought. 

As  soon  as  he  felt  sufficiently  revived,  he 
resumed  his  task  of  picking  out  the  mortar. 
It  seemed  to  become  hardened  very  quickly, 
lie  found  more  and  more  difficulty  as  his 
work  progressed.  The  pieces  of  iron  came 
apart,  but  with  great  difficulty  and  ingenu- 
ity he  joined  them  strongly  together.  He 
took  his  boot,  and  used  the  heel  as  a  ham- 
mer and  his  iron  as  a  chisel.  And  now  he 
had  a  misfortune.  An  obstinate  piece  of 
mortar  on  the  outside  had  hitherto  resisted 
his  attempts  upon  it.  He  placed  Lis  rude 
chisel  against  it,  and  struck  hard  with  the  | 


the  strip  of  Iron  darted  through  the  Assure 
after  It,  and  fell  on  the  floor  outside.  Vin- 
cent's self-reproach  for  his  carelessness  was 
bitter.  He  had  nothing  left  but  his  pen- 
knifSe.  **  Misfortunes  never  come  single." 
Though  he  used  his  knife  with  the  utmost 
care,  the  blade  got  bent,  and  in  trying  to 
draw  it  from  the  crack,  it  snapped  short  off 
by  the  handle ;  nothing  remained  for  him  to 
work  with.  He  tried  in  vain  to  remove  the 
steel  lining  from  the  "  shank"  of  his  other 
boot ;  without  his  knife  he  could  do  DOtho 
ing.  As  his  last  chance,  as  his  only  chance, 
he  resolved  to  push  the  bricks  bodily  out. 
The  height  of  his  cell  favored  this  plan. 

Everybody  knows  the  great  force  with 
which  one  can  push  with  his  back,  if  his 
feet  are  braced  against  some  unyielding 
support.  Vincent  placed  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  bis  shoulders  rested  against 
that  part  of  the  roof  where  he  had  at- 
tempted to  cut  away  the  mortar.  His  feet, 
much  cramped,  were  planted  firmly  against 
the  side  of  the  vault.  He  began  to  stretch 
himself  out.  Every  tendon  and  muscle 
became  more  rigid  than  steel ;  every  atom 
of  his  physical  force  he  put  Into  that  tre- 
mendous strain  against  the  roof.  It  was 
his  soul  more  than  his  body  that  labored. 
It  icould  not  be  confined ;  bricks  could  not  • 
hold  it  in. 

A  young,  vigorous  man  like  Vincent  Gra- 
ham, actuated  by  the  strongest  motive  that 
can  move  the  powers  of  man,  can,  at  such  a 
crisis  as  this,  almost  Immeasurably  tran- 
scend ordinary  efforts.  He  felt  now  as  he 
had  ofttlraes  felt  when  pulling  "  stroke-oar" 
at  college  races,  an  inflexible  determination 
to  succeed,  only  there  was  now  an  infinitely 
stronger  purpose  as  there  was  an  infinitely 
higher  stake  to  win.  He  felt  the  resolve 
that  glows  in  the  breast  of  heroes,  martyrs, 
leaders  of  revolution,  —  to  **do  or  die." 
In  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  his  great 
strength  could  not  have  been  better  dis- 
posed. The  most  powerflil  muscles  of  his 
body  were  in  their  ftillest,  most  untram- 
melled play.  As  he  endeavored  to  straighten 
out  his  body,  he  grimly  determined  that 
either  the  brick-work  should  give  way,  or 
his  back  break.  Bone  and  sinews  won ;  the 
bricks  started,  stuck  fiELst,  started  again,  and 
then,  yielding  suddenly  before  the  steady 
pressure,  tumbled  noisily  upon  the  floor 
out^Jide,  leaving  an  irregular  hole  in  the 
roof  of  his  prison,  some  six  or  eight 
inches  wide.  Imagine  how  quickly  he 
pulled  away  the  loosened  bricks,  and,  pusti^. 
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Ing  Ws  body  through,  leaped  nimbly  out 
upon  the  cellar  floor,  erect,  IVee,  resurrected 
from  death. 

Vincent  was  not  a  religious  man,  as  the 
term  is  commonly  understood,  but  in  the 
rush  of  gratitude  and  joy  that  flooded  his 
heart,  he  sank  down  upon  the  damp  stone 
floor,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon  the  roof 
of  his  late  grave,  that  rose,  a  brick  mound, 
above  the  ground,  he  poured  forth  a  Te 
Deum  to  the  Power  that  had  snatched  him 
from  an  awftil  death. 

But  when  he  rose  and  looked  about  him, 
he  discovered  that  his  imprisonment,  al- 
though unspeakably  ameliorated,  was  not 
ended.  The  cellar,  which  contained  abso- 
lutely nothing,  except  some  mortar  spread 
on  the  head  of  a  barrel  and  a  mason's 
trowel,  was  barely  lighted  by  two  narrow 
slits  in  the  wall  high  up.  There  was  no 
-dutlet  to  the  place  except  a  large  iron  door 
at  one  end.  This,  to  Vincent's  dismay,  was 
bolted  and  firmly  locked  on  the  other  side. 
To  effect  an  exit  by  its  means  he  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  was  hopeless.  He  looked 
about  him ;  —  nothing  but  unbroken  stone 
walls  on  all  four  sides. 

"Here's  a  pretty  go,"  said  Vincent. 
"  It's  plain,  from  the  looks  of  this  place, 
that  it  isn't  used.  Nobody  is  likely  to  come 
here.  Will  that  infernal  Hoyt  come  back? 
They  say  murderers  are  impelled  by  some 
mysterious  fascination  to  revisit  the  scene 
of  their  victim's  death;  but  this  man,  I 
fancy,  is  an  exception  to  mankind.  I  won- 
der if  he  is  still  in  the  house.  I'll  attract 
his  attention.  If  he  comes,  perhaps  I  shall 
make  him  a  fit  occupant  for  the  grave  he 
prepared  for  me."  He  picked  up  the 
trowel,  and  struck  the  iron  door  violently 
with  its  handle,  shouting  lustily  the  while. 
He  was  almost  deafened  by  the  clamor 
he  made,  but  he  listened  in  vain  for  a 
response  from  outside.  He  went  to  the 
vault,  extricated  his  mutilated  boot,  and 
pat  it  on. 

«  Ah  I "  thought  he,  "  if  I  get  out  of  this 
place  without  the  amiable  Hoyt's  knowl- 
edge, it  may  serve  me  to  make  him  think  I 
am  still  buried,"  and  he  went  to  work  and 
very  speedily  and  neatly  replaced  the  bricks 
he  had  pushed  out,  cementing  them  to- 
gether. 

'*  I  have  the  knack  of  a  mason,"  he  said 
to  himself,  approvingly. 

He  picked  up  and  pocketed  the  strips  of 
^teel  he  had  used,  and  spread  out  the  mortar 
a  little  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  had  used 
any  of  it.    If  Ezra  returned,  he  would  cer- 


tainly think  that  the  vault  had  remained  nn* 
disturbed. 

Vincent  had  been  in  such  a  horrible  posi* 
tion,  he  had  so  lately  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  death,  that  his  present  position  gave  him 
very  little  uneasiness.  He  felt  sure  that  he 
should  ultimately  liberate  himself.  But 
now  that  the  reaction  came,  and  the  strict 
tension  on  his  nerves  was  slackened,  he 
became  aware  that  he  had  been  badly  hnrt 
by  that  cowardly  blow  in  the  dark.  The 
pain  in  his  head  became  excruciating;  he 
felt  drops  trickling  down  his  forehead  ;  he 
put  up  his  hand,  and  found  his  hair  soaked 
and  matted  with  blood.  He  began  to  feel 
sick  and  faint;  his  brain  reeled,  and  he 
could  hardly  stand.  He  tried  to  walk  bnt 
could  not;  he  sat  down  upon  the  brick 
vault.  He  still  held  the  trowel  in  his  hand ; 
he  crawled  along  to  the  iron  door;  with  the 
last  remnant  of  his  expiring  streni^th 
struck  two  or  three  resoundincr  blows,  and 
then  overtasked  nature  succumbed,  and  he 
sank  over  on  his  face,  insensible. 

The  house,  in  whose  cellar  Vincent  was 
incarcerated,  was  a  rendezvous  for  thieves 
very  much  like  a  Parisian  tapis-franc.    The 
front  of  the  building  was  upon  the  Bowery. 
It  was  a  sort  of  fifth-rate  hotel,  where  board 
and  lodging,  on  moderate  terms,  were  held 
out  to  the  hungry  and  houseless.    The  front 
sub-basement  was  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
the  vilest  liquors,  and  was  also  a  restauranty 
where  oysters  and  pork-chops  were  vended. 
Rather  curiously,  the  house  was  divided  in 
the  middle,  from  roof  to  cellar,  and  thus 
while  the  front  section  was  a  tavern,  dance- 
house,  and  rum-cellar,  the  rear  part  was  an 
over-crowded  tenement-house.     The  hotel 
opened  into  the  Bowery,  the  tenement-house 
looked  into  the  dreary  court  that  Vincent 
and  Ezra  had  entered.    There  were  means 
of  communication  between  the   two   seg- 
ments of  the  building,  on  the  lower  floor, 
but  none  above.    The  cellar  in  which  Vin- 
cent was  confined  originally  belonged  to  the 
keeper  of  the  drinking  saloon  and  had  been 
used  by  him  as  a  place  in  which  to  store  his 
barrels,   and   manufacture  (by  the  simple 
process  of  mixing)  his  various  kinds  of  liq- 
uors.     The    mysterious  vault    in    which 
Vincent  had  been  buried  was  nothing  but  a 
receptacle  that  had  been  made  to  hold  and 
preserve  ice.    Ezra's  father,  Dick  Hoyt,  had 
hired    this    subterranean    apartment,  and 
there  carried  on  a  very  brijjk  business  in 
counterfeiting  coin.    He  had  used  tbe  ice- 
vault  both  as  a  fhrnace  and  as  a  hiding-place 

for  the  tools  of  his  handicraft.    Placed  at 
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the  bottom  of  this  receptacle,  and  covered 
by  a  stratum  of  ice,  they  had  deiied  dis- 
covery when  their  proprietor  had  been  ab- 
sent in  the  prosecution  of  other  schemes. 
Kzra,  as  a  participator  in  thevillanies  of  his 
father,  knew  of  this  place  and  retained  its 
lease,  and  the  lease  of  the  room  above,  into 
which  he  had  first  nshered  Vincent;  bat 
until  this  time  had  made  no  use  of  either, 
though  he  kept  the  key. 

The  low  tavern  and  ram-shop  In  the 
Bowery  had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  police.  The  proprietor,  besides,  was  a 
receiyer  of  stolen  goods,  and  the  keeper  of 
an  nniicensed  pawnbroker's  shop.  He  was 
'*  hand  in  glove "  with  the  most  desperate 
ciiminals  in  New  York.  He  hid  them  from 
the  pursuit  of  Justice,  furnished  them  with 
disguises  and  money  (  well  secured  and  at 
enormous  usury),  and  his  '< Shades"  (fit 
name)  was  their  rendezvous,  the  place  for 
their  infernal  conclaves.  The  police  had 
made  several  fine  ''hauls "  here.  In  fact,  it 
was  darkly  whispered  that  Baxter,  the  pro- 
prietor, had  not  scrupled  to  "  blow,"  that  is, 
inform  on  the  malefactors,  his  customers; 
that  he  had  betrayed  more  than  one  crimi- 
nal into  the  hands  of  the  law,  to  avert  sus- 
picion from  his  own  misdeeds.  It  remained 
but  to  be  proved  that  he  was  a  Judas  Is- 
cariot  among  thieves  for  him  to  have  most 
terrible  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him. 
Baxter  was  a  large,  sinewy  man,  with  low, 
retreating  forehead,  and  brutish  lUce.  Still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  terrible,  unrestrained 
debauch  had  ruined  him  physically.  Al- 
though really  weak,  his  swaggering  and 
defiant  manner  ( not  changed  in  the  least 
from  what  it  had  been  in  his  school-days  at 
Parnassus  Hall)  inspired  a  certain  awe, 
and,  his  strength  having  never  been  tested, 
his  weakness  was  not  known. 

On  this  day  the  police  had  received  infor- 
mation that  a  certain  notorious  burglar, 
who  rejoiced  in  four  or  five  aliases^  might  be 
found  at  Baxter's  "  Shades."  A  squad  of 
picked  men  under  the  charge  of  a  tried  ser- 
geant was  dispatched  thither,  and  shortly 
before  Vincent  had  succeeded  in  emerging 
firom  his  grave,  they  entered  the  drinking 
saloon,  abruptly.  The  consternation  they 
produced  was  intense.  Several  endeavored 
to  slink  out,  but  were  quietly  prevented. 
The  surprise  of  Mr.  Baxter,  real  or  appar- 
ent, was  great. 

"  Who  are  you  after,  sir?  "  he  respectfully 
isked  the  sergeant. 

"I'm  after  Bill  Weaver,  aliaa  Billy  Bow- 
legs," said  the  sergeant. 


"  Alias  Cockle,  alias  Juniper,"  sa'  .*  ^^ne  ol 
the  squad. 

**  Alias  Stokes  the  butcher,"  a^'./cl  an- 
other, in  supplement. 

"Well,"  said  the  sergeant,  4or;/Tedly, 
"  Weaver,  Cockle,  Bowlegs,  Stokes,  or  Ju- 
niper, he's  in  this  crib,  and  has  g'»t  t^  come 
out  if  my  name's  Jim  Parker,  anA  I  Relieve 
it  is." 

"  I  assi|ure  you,  Sergeant  Parker,"  began 
Baxter — 

"Stop I"  said  the  sergeant,  contempt- 
uously. "  Show  me  round  these  premises. 
No,  don't  go  yet-;  you  stay  by  me." 

Three  or  four  men  were  sitting  around  a 
table  with  their  hats  pulled  over  their  eyes. 
The  officer  went  up  to  them  and  requested 
them  to  uncover.  They  sullenly  obeyed. 
The  sergeant  smiled  grimly,  and  said,  "  I 
know  you,  my  men ;  but  I  don't  want  you 
to-day.    Have  you  seen  this  Weaver?  " 

"Don't  know  him,"  said  the  men  to- 
gether. 

"  Oh  I  of  course  not,"  said  the  officer, 
ironically.  Followed  by  one  or  two  of  his 
squad,  he  searched  the  small  adjoining 
rooms  and  the  bar,  without  success. 

At  this  moment,  a  distant,  muffled  sound, 
as  of  some  one  pounding  on  iron,  was 
heard. 

"What  the  devU's  that?"  exclaimed  Par- 
ker. 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Baxter, 
much  surprised. 

"  Well,  we  might  as  well  find  out.  Fol- 
low me,  boys.  I'm  going  to  search  the 
house  flrom  top  to  bottom.  Two  of  you 
stay  here." 

They  went  up  a  back  staircase  under  Bax- 
ter's guidance.  The  search,  though  thor- 
ough, was  speedy. 

On  descending  the  stairs  they  again  heard 
two  faint  raps  against  some  iron  body,  and 
then  all  was  still. 

"  Bless  me ! "  cried  Baxter,  "  there's  some 
one  rapping  on  the  door  into  the  Chrystio 
Street  cellar." 

"  Oho ! "  said  Parker,  "  you  have  a  Chrys- 
tie  Street  cellar,  —  have  you?  Let's  see 
it." 

"  I  haven't  the  key,  sir;  the  place's 
rented  to  other  parties." 

"Never  mind  the  key!  Can't  you  open 
any  door.  Bob  ?  " 

"/guess  so,"  said  Bob,  confidently. 

Baxter  conducted  the  party  to  the  door 

of  Vincent's  room.     Various  steel  levera 

were  produced  by  Bob.    Rip  went  the  bolt, 

the  lock  was  snapped,  and  Parker,  descend' 
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tog  hastily  I  tripped  over  Vincent's  prostrate 
body. 

"Good  heavens!  '^vhat  have  we  here? 
Bring  a  lamp  this  instant,  Baxter ! " 

Baxter,  scared,  hurried  off.  Meantime, 
the  sergeant  took  a  match  from  his  pocket, 
lit  it,  and  stooped  down  to  examine  Vin- 
cent. 

Thus  that  very  day  had  another  man  bent 
down  to  look  at  him  as  he  lay ;  but  what  a 
difference!  Then  a  murderer  glared  in  tri- 
umph «t  his  victim;  ?ioi(j,  a  saving  hand,  with 
pity  in  its  touch,  held  the  transient  torch ! 

"  Great  God  I  it's  the  man  who  saved  my 
life ! "  said  Parker,  in  an  awe-struck  whis- 
per. **  Curse  my  memory !  what's  his 
name?" 

Baxter  brought  a  candle  and  they  raised 
the  insensible  youth. 

**  Foul  work,"  said  barker,  as  he  saw  his 
bloody  scalp.  "  If  there's  a  God  in  heaven 
the  wrMtch  that  did  this  thing  shall  rue  the 
day ! "  There  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in 
the  officer's  voice  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
but  he  immediately  added  in  tender,  husky 
tones,  "Poor  boy!  have  they  killed  you? 
Run,"  he  shouted,  in  so  fierce  a  manner  that 
Baxter  jumped.  *  *  Run  for  a  surgeon !  Send 
him  to  my  lodgings.  No — Broome  Street; 
run  for  your  life!  Death  and  ftiry!  what 
are  you  staring  at?  " 

At  this  objurgation  the  startled  landlord 
darted  out.  The  policemen  lifted  Vincent 
la  their  arms,  and  tenderly  conveyed  him  to 
the  sergeant's  lodgings.  A  surgeon  arrived 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  They  laid 
Vincent  on  a  bed.  The  surgeon  looked  at 
the  wound  with  a  dispassionate  and  critical 
eye. 

**  The  thick  hair  has  saved  the  skull  trout 
fracture,"  said  he;  "at  least  I  should  say 
so,"  ho  hastily  added,  "from  this  cursory 
examination.  I  will  restore  the  patient's 
consciousness.  He  ought  not  to  be  con- 
veyed home  in  this  state.  Send  word  to  his 
friends.    Who  is  he?" 

"  He's^  a  perfect  trump ;  but,  deuce  take 
it,  I  can't  think  of  hfs  name.  He  saved  my 
life  once  by  his  coolness.  A  scamp  stuck 
me  with  his  knife  in  Catharine  Street,  and 
I'd  ambled  to  death  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this 
young  gentleman.  Now,  thank  God!  I've 
Seen  able  to  do  him  a  tarn." 

Vincent  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  va- 
cantly at  Parker. 

"How  do  you  feel,  my  dear  fellow?" 
said  the  sergeant. 

"The  mortar's  getting  very  stiff,'  sail 
Vincent,  mournfkilly. 


"Delirious,"  said  the  surgeon  "Get 
some  ice.    Brain  fever,  I'm  afraid." 

Scarcely  had  Vincent  been  found  and  re- 
moved,—  in  fact,  not  three  minutes  after- 
wards, —  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cellar, 
about  four  feet  square,  made  of  wood  and 
painted  in  exact  imitation  of  stone,  opened 
outwards,  and  Ezra  entered.  This  secret 
mode  of  ingress,  which  owed  its  existence 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Dick  Hoyt,  had,  natu- 
rally enough,  escaped  Vincent's  notice,  in 
the  obscurity.  Parker  had.  Indeed,  saved 
Vincent's  life.  Had  Ezra  found  him  lying 
senseless  on  the  ground  he  would  have 
instantly  dispatched  him.  As  it  was,  he 
saw,  with  horrible  complacency,  that  the 
brick  vault  had  been  to  all  appearance  undis- 
turbed. 

"Ah!"  said  the  villain,  with  a  hideous 
laugh,  "this  fighting  swell  is  dead  and 
buried !  Yes,  dead  and  buried,  and  without 
any  ftineral  expenses." 

He  stamped  triumphantly  upon  the  sup- 
posed grave,  and,  glancing  at  the  iron-ddor, 
which  was  tightly  closed,  went  out  as  he 
came  in,  and  shut  the  secret  entrance  with 
a  clang. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


MR.  MOORE'S  NABRATIVB. 


We  have  not  shown  a  proper  deference  to 
her  sex,  in  leaving  Mrs.  Jarvis  so  long  un- 
mentioned.  But,  in  truth,  the  existence  of 
that  excellent  creature,  for  the  past  two 
years,  had  been  unbroken  by  any  event  of 
interest  or  excitement.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  she  had  never  been  brought  to 
trial  as  an  accessory  to  Franchot's  murder; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  nobody  in  the  world 
suspected  her  but  Mr.  Conger,  and  he  had 
been  willing  to  bide  his  time,  trusting 
through  her  to  discover  the  missing  mur- 
derer. When,  indeed,  he  heard  that  the 
man  he  had  hunted  was  at  last  captured,  he 
had  thought  of  accusing  Mrs.  Jarvis  as  his 
accomplice ;  but  his  visit  to  Smith's  cell  had 
awakened  doubts  in  his  shrewd  mind.  From 
the  accused's  manner  and  language,  he  had 
begun  to  greatly  doubt  his  guilt.  He  hoped 
in  fact,  that  there  had  been  some  mistake, 
for  the  detective  still  felt  very  much  cha- 
grined that  he  himself  had  not  been  Hoyt'i 
captor. 
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Mrs.  Jarvid.  then,  remalDed  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Roberts  (one  of  Conger's  subordi- 
nates) as  a  sort  of  upper  servant  or  house- 
keeper, and,  although  in  reality  a  prisoner, 
and  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Mrs.  Roberts, 
she  bad  never  suspected  it  in  the  least. 
She  had  no  desire  to  leave ;  she  was  well 
pleased  with  her  situation. 

A  continual  subject  of  wgnder  and  con- 
jecture td  Mrs.  Jarvis  was  the  whereabouts 
of  Ezra  Hoyt.  She  hoped  to  have  profited 
greatly  by  the  wealth  he  would  secure  by 
murdering  Franchot,  since  she  had  assisted 
him;  but  not  one  word  of  or  f^om  him  had 
she  heard,  nor  did  she  know  that  he  Imd 
entered  into  possession  of  the  Franchot  es- 
tate through  his  attorney  Mr.  D.  Murragh. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  she 
accidentally  learned  that  Ezra  had  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  to  be  gone  an  indefinite 
time.    Mrs.  Jarvis  was  enraged. 

"I  hate  vipers!"  she  remarked.  "An 
UDgratefhl  man  Is  a  beast/  Now  there's 
them  two  Hoyts,  father  and  son.  I've 
been  a  slave  to  both,  and  how  have  they 
repaid  me?  The  old  man  has  to  go  and 
get  killed,  and  the  other  betakes  hisself  to 
foren  parts !  That's  what  I  calls  abomina- 
ble!" 

Why  she  should  class  the  misfortune  of 
being  killed  with  voluntary  exile,  is  not 
«?lcar. 

One  da}'  about  dusk,  >vhile  hastening 
home  after  making  some  purchases  for  the 
house,  she  saw  a  well-dressed  man  standing 
under  a  gas-lamp  that  had  just  been  lit.  He 
was  looking  into  the  gutter  in  a  thoughtful 
mood,  and  held  his  hat  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  pushed  back  his  rather 
long  brown  hair.  Mrs.  Jarvis  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  profile,  in  the  attitude  or 
gesture.  In  spite  of  broadcloth,  dyed  hair, 
and  spectacles,  she  at  once  recognized  Ezra, 
andy  rushing  hastily  towards  him,  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Bless  my  soul  1    Why  Ezra  —  '* 

*'Be  quiet! "  muttered  Ezra,  with  a  fierce 
execration,  and  glancing  about  him  alarmed. 
**  Thank  God !  no  one  heard  you.  Now,  old 
woman,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
bawling  out  my  name  in  that  style  ?  —  say  ?  " 
and  he  grasped  her  arm  in  a  powerful  grip. 

»*Let  go  of  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  in 
pain.  *•  It  was  risky,  I  allow,  to  speak  your 
name ;  but,  bless  me  1 1  was  so  kind  o'  taken 
aback  when  I  saw  you !  I  thought  you  were 
gone  to  the  Mediterrauean ! " 

**  Where  I  wish  you  were,  confound  you ! " 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  "  said  Mrs.  Jarvis, 


with  rising  wrath.  "You're  ashamed  of 
me  now,  aint  you,  since  you've  got  on  fine 
clothes,  and  are  starched  up  like  a  gentle- 
man? Now  I  want  to  know  where  th* 
money  is  I  was  to  have  after  that  affair?  " 

"What  money?" 

"  What  money !  You  know  well  enough 
what  money.  My  share  /or  the  murder  /" 
she  added  in  a  whisper.  "  Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  about  it?  Will  you  give  me  the 
money,  or  not?" 

"  See  you  hanged  first ! "  said  Ezra. 

"What!"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis;  "do  you 
mean  to  say  you'll  have  nothln'  more  to  do 
with  me,  now  that  you  haint  got  no  more 
use  for  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  that's. just  what  I  mean  to  say! 
As  for  your  blowing  about  that  affair  up  the 
river,  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  I  don't 
believe,  old  woman,  you  are  any  too  anxious 
to  run  your  neck  into  the  noose.  Bah !  Get 
out  of  my  way ! " 

"See  here,  Ezra!"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  in 
the  low  tone  of  restrained  rage.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  give  me  the  slip?  Do  you  refdse 
to  give  me  any  of  the  money  you  prom- 
ised?" 

"  To  both  your  questions,  I  say,  — yes ! ' 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  drawing  close 
to  him,  with  a  threatening  gesture,  "  then 
I'm  yourenemy  for  life !  You  needn't  laugh  1 
I'll  show  you  I'm  a  woman  not  to  be  laughed 
at,  Ezra  Hoyt !  Til  make  you  repent  this 
evening !  I'll  have  revenge !  If  there's  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  bring  ruin  upon  you,  I'll 
do  it !  —  anything ;  and  you  know  I  don't 
stick  at  trifles ! " 

"  Oh,  go  to  the  devil !  "  said  Ezra,  drawing 
away  ft'om  her,  and  walking  off.  He  smiled 
to  himself,  but  the  smllQ  was  not  one  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

As  for  Mrs.  Jarvis,  she  hurried  along  to 
Roberts's  house,  AiU  of  bitterness  and  rage. 

She  had  not  gone  half  a  block,  when  her 
Impetuous  pace  suddenly  stopped,  and  she 
stood  motionless.  There,  right  before  her, 
looking  listlessly  Into  a  shop- window,  stood 
Mr.  William  Moore. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  did  not  believe  In  ghosts,  nor 
did  she  for  a  moment  Imagine  this  a  super- 
natural appearance.  Ghosts  do  not,  It  Is 
popularly  supposed,  saunter  up  crowded 
streets  and  gaze  idly  into  windows.  Mrs. 
Jarvis  felt  no  phantom-inspired  awe.  She 
was  Indeed  unspeakably  astounded,  and 
might  at  that  moment  have  well  represented 
a  Gorgon-petrified  statue.  She  had  a  re- 
markable faculty  for  remembering  faces; 
she  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  features 
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of  her  old  employer.  Despite  his  long, 
black  beard  and  aged  look,  one  glance  told 
her  this  was  William  Moore.  Perhaps  a 
circumstance  that  helped  her  to  recognize 
Ezra,  aided  her  here.  Mr.  Moore  stood  with 
his  well-deflned  profile  towards  her.  There 
could  be  no  earthly  doubt  of  it.  This  was 
the  man  she  supposed  to  have  been  drowned 
eighteen  years  before. 

As  she  gazed,  Mr.  Morris  (or  rather 
Moore)  turned  away  Ccoxa  the  allurements 
of  the  shop-window,  and  walked  leisurely 
along.  Mrs.  Jarvls  followed,  and  then 
flashed  into  her  mind  a  scheme  for  a  notable 
revenge  on  Ezra. 

Mr.  Moore  turned  into  a  quiet  side  street, 
and  entered  an  unpretending  hotel;  or, 
rather,  he  attempted  to  enter  (he  had  gone 
to  the  private  entrance),  and,  in  his  care- 
lessness, he  had  forgotten  his  key.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps,  Mrs. 
Jarvls  approached. 

"Mr.  Moore!"  she  said;  "is  this  really 
you?" 

Mr.  Moore  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
"  Good  God !  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jarvls,  sir! "  said  that  personage, 
conrtesylng.  "  I  lived  with  you  and  Mrs. 
Moore  (God  bless  her !)  for  twenty  years." 

"Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Jarvls!"  The  servant 
opened  the  door.  "  Come  in,  my  good 
woman,  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Come  up 
into  my  parlor."  And  Mr.  Morris  went  up- 
stairs, followed  by  the  excellent  female. 

The  servant  shrugged  his  French  shoul- 
ders, as  his  eyes  glanced  at  Mrs.  Jarvis. 
*^  L'Americaine  est  un  homme  comique"  said 
he. 

"  Now,  my  good  Mrs.  Jarvis,  how  did  you 
know  me?  "  asked  Morris. 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir!"  cried  she,  "I 
couldn't  forget  you.  But  where  have  you 
been,  Mr.  Moore,  if  I  may  be  so  bold?  " 

Mr.  Moore  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said, — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  tell  yon 
the  story;  that  is,  if  yon  will  keep  it  to 
yourself." 

"  I  will,  sir;  depend  on  it  I " 

"  It's  a  long  story,  Mrs.  Jarvis.  You  know 
everybody  thought  me  drowned?" 

"  Yes,  sir!  You  fell  into  the  river,  didn't 
yon?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  with  an  effort; 
"  I  fell  into  the  river,  and  must  have  feinted 
in  the  river,  too ;  for  when  I  recovered  my 
senses,  I  was  lying  on  the  deck  of  a 
schooner,  with  an  old  negro  rubbing  my 
hands.    Well,  my  hat  was  gone,  my  clothes 


were  muddy  from  the  bank  of  the  rirer,  and 
torn  —  " 

"How  did  they  get  torn?'  asked  Mrs. 
Jarvis. 

"  Why,  I  suppose,"  said  Moore,  after  a 
very  slight  pause,  "they  must  have  got 
caught  in  the  branches  on  the  bank.  Alto- 
gether, I  was  a  pretty  hard-looking  char- 
acter. As  soon  as  I  could  speak,  I  aaked 
the  captain  to  put  me  ashore ;  but  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  a  villanous-looking  fellow, 
with  one  eye,  and  almost  as  black  as  a  ne- 
gro, said  *  he'd  see  me  damned  first,'  and  the 
crew  (one  man  and  a  boy)  they  laughed. 

*  I  guess,*  said  the  one-eyed  skipper,  *  Cap'n 
Silas  will  give  twenty -five  dollars  for  you; 
you're  a  pretty  strong-looking  hand,  and 
will  make  a  good  sailor.'  *What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  me  ? '  I  asked.  *  I'm  going 
to  make  a  sailor  of  you,'  said  he ;  '  that's 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  You  must  know,'  he 
went  on,  'that  Cap'n  Silas  Tompkins  is 
master  of  one  of  the  biggest  clippers  out  o' 
New  York,  and  he  wants  to  sail  to-morrow 
for  Chiny ;  but  he's  short-handed,  as  are  all 
the  clippers,  for  the  matter  o'  that.  Says 
he  to  m'e,  "  111  give  you  twenty-five  dollars 
for  every  likely'  hand  you  pick  up,  and  If 
they  won't  go  by  fair  means,  why  then  they 
shall  by  foul !  I'm  going  to  introduce  the 
press-gang  I  "  So,'  concluded  the  captain  of 
the  schooner,  *  yer  might  as  well  stop  yer 
gam,  for  yer've  got  to  go  I '  ♦  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  villanous  fellow  was  in 
earnest;  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  was.  I 
grew  frightened.  *  Let  me  go,'  said  I,  *  and 
I  will  pay  you  well ! '    The  captain  laughed. 

*  You  look  like  a  man  who  can  pay  weU,' 
said  he.  'Let's  see  yer  money.'  I  had  none 
'with  me.  I  told  him  so,  but  added  that  I 
had  just  had  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
left  me  by  an  old  Mend,  and  would  give  him 
something  handsome  if  he'd  let  me  go 
ashore  when  we  got  to  New  York.  But  the 
captain  laughed  again,  and  said  I  was  a  fbol 
to  try  to  make  him  swallow  such  stoif. 
Well,  that  night,"  continued  Mr.  Moore, 
speaking  very  rapidly,  "  I  had  a  fever,  and 
was  delirious.  When  I  came  to,  the  next 
afternoon,  I  found  myself  lying  In  a  nasty 
bunk  In  the  forecastle  of  a  ship,  and  heard 
we  were  outside  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  flresh 
breeze.  Oh,  how  I  groaned  when  I  thought 
of  poor  Ellen  I  I  crawled  out  of  my  bunk, 
and  went  aft  to  remonstrate  with  the  cap- 

^Cfptaln  Tompkins  la  not  a  soUtery  instanoeof 
ambitloas  masters  who  hare  filled  tlieir  crewB  by 
"  foul  means.*'  They  generally  manage  to  leave  tte 
impressed  seaman  at  some  foreignport,  to  escape  hif 
evidence  at  home.      ^.  . .     , ,    (^^  /^ 
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lain,  and  threaten  a  prosecution  when  I  re- 
covered my  Ifberty;  but  I  was  knocked 
down  and  kicked  by  the  third  mate  for  my 
pains,  and  Captain  Tompkins  looked  on, 
laughing.  Well,  I  made  the  best  of  my  sit- 
uation, and  worked  hard.  When  we  got 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  met  a  hurricane, 
were  dismasted,  ship  foundered.  Myself 
and  rest  of  the  crew  got  into  one  of  the 
boats, — the  captain,  officers,  and  some  pas- 
sengers in  another.  Well,  the  captain's 
boat  was  overloaded,  and  capsized.  The 
captain  swam  to  our  boat,  and  got  his  hands 
on  the  gunwale.  *  You  can't  come  in  here,* 
said  a  stout  fellow,  who,  like  me,  had  been 
kidnapped ;  and,  indeed,  the  boat  was  more 
than  full.  'For  the  love  of  God,  take  me 
in!'  cried  the  captain.  *NoI'  roared  the 
stout  fellow;  'this  is  what  you  get  for 
dragging  me  away  f^om  wife  and  babbies, 
who've  starved  to  death  by  this  time,  p'raps  V 
and  he  drew  his  sheath-knife,  and  slashed 
the  captain's  fingers  till  he  dropped  his  hold 
and  sunk,  and  we  never  saw  him  again." 

"Served  him  right !**  observed  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis,  much  interested. 

**  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Moore,  hurriedly, 
"I  will  pass  over  the  horrors  of  the  ten 
days  in  that  boat,  how  we  lay  broiling  in  the 
sun,  —you  can't  conceive  that  torture,  —  how 
our  scanty  stock  of  provisions  went  at  last, 
and  we  endured  the  torment  of  thirst  and 
hunger,  how,  after  seven  of  us  had  died  and 
none  of  the  survivors  had  strength  to  throw 
their  bodies  overboard,  we  were  picked  up 
by  a  French  vessel  bound  troia  Java  to  Car- 
thagena  in  Spain.  Well,  I  recovered  and 
told  my  story  to  the  captain,  who  promised 
to  send  me  home  the  first  chance  he  got. 
We  reached  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  when 
one  morning  the  ship  took  fire,  burned  like 
a  cinder,  barely  giving  us  time  to  get  into 
the  boats.  This  time  we  did  not  suffer  IVom 
hunger  or  thirst  for  that  very  night  we  were 
picked  up  by  an  Algerine  craft  and  carried 
into  Constantina.  Although  this  city  had 
beun  captured  by  Gen.  Daremont  the  year 
before,  its  occupation  by  the  French  did  not 
appear  to  have  benefited  it  much.  We  were 
^  sold  as  slaves  and  sent  to  Fez.  For  four 
years,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  I,  with  three  of  my  ship- 
mates, worked  In  that  city  being  employed 
(much  against  our  will)  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather.  We  did  our  best  to  escape,  but 
in  vain.  After  this  we  were  sold  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a  Tripoli  pirate  and  thrown  in  among 
a  barbarous  Moorish  crew.  We  were  cap- 
tured, fortunately,  by  an  English  ftigate, 
brought  to  England  and  liberated.  I  found 
12 


myself  In  Liverpool  without  any  money  and 
without  a  fHend.  I  was  sick,  too.  I  tried  to 
get  a  berth  on  board  some  vessel  bound  to 
the  United  States,  but  no  captain  would 
take  me.  At  length  I  found  employment 
in  the  shop  of  a  trunk-maker.  All  this 
time  I  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  dying  to 
hear  ftom  my  poor  wife.  I  wrote  letter  af- 
ter letter  to  her  and  waited  in  vain  for  a 
reply.  One  day,  in  repairing  the  lid  of  an 
old  trunk,  I  found  it  lined  with  an  old  Amer- 
ican newspaper,  and  in  that  newspaper  I  saw 
the  announcement  of  my  wife's  death,  about 
the  time  it  was  supposed  I  was  drowned. 
Well,  after  I  learned  that,  I  lost  all  de- 
sire to  get  back  to  this  country ;  everything 
worth  living  for  seemed  to  have  left  me. 
I  cared  nothing  about  the  property  that  was 
bequeathed  to  me  by  Mr.  Wy ckoflf.  I  resolved 
t  J  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth  till  I 
died.  I  was  now  strong  and  well.  I  shipped 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  had  but  one  desire  to  find  out 
my  poor  boy  Harry,"  and  Mr.  Moore's  voido 
faltered. 

Mrs.  Jarvis*  eyes  glittered. 

"I  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  Then  1 
learned  in  a  very  curious  and  entirely  acci- 
dental manner  that  my  son  was  dead,  and 
had  died  in  a — but  never  mind  that.  I 
would  that  he  had  never  been  bom  if  what 
I  learned  is  true.  But  I  am  in  great  doubt. 
I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  here  that 
my  son  is  alive  and  in  this  country.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  find  him,  but  cannot..  There 
is  a  fellow  who  calls  himself  Harry  Moore, 
but  he  is  an  impostor.  I  have  seen  him. 
There  is  some  mystery  I  cannot  unravel." 

"  Your  son  is  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis. 

"  Oh  I  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Bead  this  letter,"  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  took 
fVom  her  bosom  a  small  bag,  suspended  IVom 
her  neck  by  a  steel  chain,  opened  it  and 
took  Arom  thence  the  letter  f^om  the  San 
Francisco  police,  containing  particulars  of 
Harry  Moore's  death.  Mr.  Moore  read  U 
and  sighed  deeply.  "  I  feared  it  was  true," 
said  he  at  last.  '*  I  had  fiiint  hope  he  was 
alive." 

"  Please  go  on  with  your  story  Mr.  Moore." 

**  Well,  when  I  learned  of  my  son's  death, 
I  was  nearly  crazy.  I  gave  up  all  thought 
of  going  back  to  America.  I  got  the  posi- 
tion of  second  mate  on  a  ship  bound  for 
Australia.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  in- 
vested all  my  wages,  which  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum,  in  a  tract  of  land  and 
turned  farmer.  One  day  I  awoke  and  found 
myself  enormously  rich.    I  had  bought  a 
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rich  and  almost  inexhaustible  stratum  of 
gold.  Well,  I  worked  my  mine.  Other 
miners  bought  adjacent  lands.  A  village 
sprang  up,  which  soon  grew  into  a  town. 
We  all  got  rich ;  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you 
how  rich." 

Mrs.  J-arvls. gazed  at  him  with  immense 
respect. 

"  Well,  I  lived  there  for  ten  years.  Hav- 
ing amassed  more  money  than  I  could  hope 
to  spend  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I 
resi»lved  to  return  to  my  native  land  and 
spend  my  riches  for  her  good.  Several 
years  ago  I  arrived  here.  I  have  founded 
two  hospitals,  —  but,  pshaw  1 1  will  not  talk 
about  this.  And  now  you  see,  Mrs.  Jarvis, 
a  lonely,  wretched  man^  with  more  money 
than  he  can  ever  spend,  but  without  a  tie  to 
bind  him  to  the  earth.  I  care  not  how  soon 
I  leave  it.  Not  a  relative  in  the  world  but 
my  brother's  children ;  —  but  what  do  they 
care  for  me?  There  is,  indeed,  my  grand- 
uncle,  Phineas  Somers,  who  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  me ;  but  he's  most  likely  dead.  I 
don't  know  where  he  is,  —  they  say  he's  not 
In  Salem." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  was  silent  for  some  time.  At 
length  she  said,  — 

"  How  is  it,  sir,  you  have  never  claimed 
your  share  of  Mr.  Wyckoflfs  money?  " 

Mr.  Moore's  brow  grew  dark.  "  Have  I 
not  enough  of  my  ovvn  ?  "  he  asked,  evasively. 

Again  Mrs.  Jarvis  was  silent;  but  soon, 
with  considerable  agitation,  she  began,  — 

"  Mr.  Moore, -I  have  got  something  to  tell 
you  that  will  greatly  surprise  you  and  make 
you  feel  bad,  but  I  ought  to  let  you  know  it 
I  suppose.  Me  and  another  person  only 
knows  it.  I  am  almost  afhiid  to  tell  you, 
sir,  you  will  blame  me,  I  know,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it,  sir,  I  couldn't  in  faith." 

"  Let  me  hear  It,"  cried  Moore,  starting 
up  with  sudden  interest.  "  What  i»  it  ?  Go 
on,  go  on ! " 

**  Well,  sir,  before  my  poor  mistress,  your 
wife,  Mrs.  Moore,  died,  she  had  a  baby  bom. 
She  died,  but  it  lived." 

"What?"  cried  Mr.  Moore,  reaching 
Mrs.  Jarvis  at  a  bound  and  clutching  her 
tightly  by  the  arm.  "My  good  God  I  is  this 
possible  I  I  have  a  child  I  it  lived !  repeat 
those  words !  —  It  lived  1  my  child ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  alarmed  at  his 
tremendous  agitation.  "The  very  night 
Mrs.  Moore  hcerd  you  were  drownded  her 
child  were  born.  I  didn't  look  for  such  a 
thing,  sir;  it  was  a  seven  months'  child,  but 
a  sweet,  pretty  little  creature  — a  girl. 
Alack!  alack!" 


"  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  ray  daughter? 
Tell  me  this  instant,  woman !  where  is  she?  " 
cried  Moore,  with  great  vehemence. 

"  La  I  sir,  how  you  hurt  me !  Let  me  go 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  It's  a  sad 
story." 

"  Tell  me  all,  my  good  woman,  pass  over 
nothing." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MRS.  JARVIS'  NARRATIVE. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  began  Mrs.  Jarvis, 
"  when  my  poor  mistress,  your  wife,  got  that 
letter  IVom  Mr.  Graham,  telling  abouti  your 
being  drownded  —  " 

"  From  Mr.  Graham ! "  interrupted  Moore, 
with  such  an  awfiil  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  Mrs.  Jarvis  was  frightened. 
"  Did  Gfraham  write  about  my  drowning  to 
Ellen?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Moore  smothered  a  fierce  execratluii. 
"  Go  on,"  he  muttered. 

"  Well,  sir,  when  Mrs.  Moore  read  them 
words,  she  fell  right  back  on  her  pillow, 
speechless,  and  didn't  say  a  word.  Well, 
sir,  I  ran  up  to  the  corner  and  got  Dr. 
Hayes,— you  remember  him,  don't  you,  sir? 
and  he  came,  and  bimeby  we  fetched  her  to ; 
but  she  kept  a-fainting  all  night  long,  and 
after  the  little  baby  was  borned,  why  the 
doctor  said  she  must  die.  Well,  towards 
morning  her  mind  all  came  back,  and  I 
thought  she  looked  right  smart  and  was 
going  to  get  well ;  but  she  knowed  better. 
She  bid  me  get  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil, and  calling  me  to  her,  she  said  (I  mind 
the  very  words),  *  After  I  am  dead,  I  want 
you  to  take  this  infant  to  Boston  and  give 
it  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore,  and 
give  him  this  paper,  too,*  and  then  she  writ 
this  letter,  sir,"  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  agalu 
opened  her  bag,  and  produced  a  torn  sheet 
of  paper  hardly  legible,  but  Mr.  Moore  man- 
aged to  decipher  these  words,  — 

"  My  dear  Brother,— William  is  dead  and 
I  am  dying.  I  have  no  ft-lends  in  the  world 
but  you.  Will  you  not,  my  brother,  take 
this  poor  child  and  rear  her  as  your  own? 
I  know  you  will,  and  I  send  her  to  you 
with  confidence.  She  is  the  last  of  your 
brother's  family.  My  poor  Harry  is  dead- 
has  died  a  shameful  death.  My  hand  is 
growing  feeble,  I  cannot  write  more,  but  I 
know  you  —  " 

Here  the  paper  was  torn  oflljoglc 
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"Mrs.  Moore's  strength  gave  oat," said 
Mrs.  Jarvls,  *^  nn  nhe  finished  this  note,  and 
she  coQldn't  sign  her  name." 
*'  But  what  else  did  the  paper  say  ?  " 
"  It  ran  this  way,  sir,  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  words,— 

*'I  commit  this  child  Into  your  hands 
with  tears.  It  is  bom  while  I  am  in  dis- 
grace and  grief;  but  it,  poor  thing,  is  in- 
nocent.   Oh  I  protect  and  cherish  it." 

Mr.  Moore's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
*•  How  did  the  paper  get  torn  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Why  you  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis, 
rather  embarrassed,  "  I  tore  it  accidentally, 
bat  I  kept  both  parts,  and  meant  to  have 
given  them  to  Mr.  Moore." 

"WeU,  goon." 

"After  the  ftmeral,  I  started  in  the  cars 
for  Boston.  I  carried  the  baby  with  me. 
When  we  got  to  the  place  next  Springfield, 
I  left  the  child  lying  on  the  seat,  and  went 
out  of  the  cars  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 
Well,  sir,  the  cars  they  started  off  so  quick, 
I  couldn't  get  aboard  of  them  again." 

Mr.  Moore  groaned. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  well-nigh  Arantic.  The 
next  train  did  not  go  on  for  some  hours.  I 
hastened  on  to  Springfield.  I  saw  the  con- 
ductor of  the  car,  but  no  one  knew  anything 
about  the  child,  and  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  it  since." 

'*0  woman,  what  have  you  done  I  O 
poor  babe  cast  away  thus!  God  knows 
what  has  become  of  her  I  "- 

Mrs.  Jarvis's  feelings  were  by  no  means 
pleasant  as  she  saw  the  anguish  in  Moore's 
pallid  face. 

"Did  you  tell  my  brother  all  about  it?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  at  once; 
since  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore  was  dead,  she 
had  no  hesitation  in  her  lies.  "  I  told  him 
all  about  it  when  he  came  on  to  settle  up 
your  aiCiirs,  and  he  done  his  best  to  find  the 
baby." 

Mr.  Moore  sat  silent,  buried  in  gloomy 
thought.  "  Well,  Mrs.  Jarvis,"  said  he,  at 
length,  "  I  want  you  to  keep  perfectly  silent 
about  my  being  alive.  Don't  mention  it  to 
anybody.  1  will  keep  these  letters,  the  one 
from  San  Francisco,  and  my  poor  wife's 
note,"  and  he  put  them  both  carefhlly  in  his 
pocket.  "  Where  do  you  live  now,  Mrs. 
Jarvis  ?  "    She  told  him. 

"  Well,  if  you  are  ever  in  any  difficulty, 
come  to  me ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
will  take  this,"  and  he  handed  her  a  fifty- 
dollar  note.    "Now,"  continued  he»  "do 


you  know  who  this  fellow  is  who  protends 
to  be  my  son,  and  has  taken  possession  of 
Mr.  Franchot's  property,  and  has  gone  to 
the  Mediterranean?  " 

Mrs.  Jarvis  hesitated.  "No,  sir,  I  Ho 
not,"  said  she,  at  length. 

"This  letter  proves  bbn. to  be  a  base 
impostor." 

"Has  he  really  got  possession  of^of— 
Mr.  Franchot's  money,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  through  his  attorney." 

Mi's.  Jarvis  ground  her  teeth  with 
rage. 

"You  will  show  him  up,  of  conrse» 
sir?" 

"What  do  yon  mean?  expose  him?  Ok 
certainly,  but  I'm  in  no  hurry.  I  must  find 
my  daughter,  first  of  all." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  let  this  fellow,  sir, 
enjoy  the  money  in  the  mean  time? " 

"  Yes,  if  he  can  enjoy  it,  but  not  for  very 
long,  my  good  woman.  It  is  the  most  In- 
famous imposture  I  ever  heard  of,  but  he 
shall  have  his  deserts, —and  others,  too," 
he  added,  in  a  lo^f  voice. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  James  Graham,  sir?  ** 

"  Yes,  but  he  doesn't  know  me." 

"He  will  be  delighted  when  he  finds 
you're  alive." 

"  Doubtless,"  returned  Mr.  Moore,  dryly. 

"  Were  there  any  marks  on  the  child,  or 
any  peculiarity  of  dress  by  which  its  Iden- 
tity may  be  proved? " 

"Sir?" 

"I  mean,  would  you  know  the  child's 
dress  again  if  you  saw  it?" 

'<Not  the  dress,  perhaps,  but  it  had  on 
those  coral  armlets  Mrs.  James  Graham  gave 
your  wife  when  Master  Harry  was  bom; 
don't  you  remember,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  would  know  them." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  went  away,  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  that  detection  would  ultimately 
overtake  Ezra.  Nothing  but  his  renounce- 
ment of  her  would  have  tempted  her  to 
reveal  these  matters  to  Mr.  Moore.  Ezra 
did  not  act  with  his  customary  shrewdness 
in  making  an  enemy  of  Mrs.  Jarvis. 

Mr.  Moore  sat  for  more  than  an  hour  in 
flront  of  the  fire,  in  deep  thought.  Again 
and  again,  did  he  read  the  faint  lines  his 
dying  wife  had  traced.  Any  one  would 
have  perceived  a  change  in  him  now.  His 
face  was  sad,  certainly,  but  the  look  of 
hopeless  misery  had  gone.  He  had  now  an 
object  in  life, —to  discover  his  child.  He 
shuddered  as  he  thought  what  might  have 
been  her  fate. 

Mr.  Moore  stood  erect,  an  air  of  inflex« 
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Ible  determination  gleamed  In  his  dark 
eyes ;  all  appearance  of  age  vanished  from 
bis  face  and  form,  as  he  said  aloud,  looking 
np  to  heaven,  — 

"I  dedicate  my  life  to  the  recovery  of 
mycWldl" 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Ethel  received  Vincent's  gloomy  letter 
the  day  it  was  written,  and  its  contents 
grieved  her  much.  She  tried  in  vain  to 
conjecture  the  cause  of  her  lover's  sadness, 
«nd  anxiously  awaited  the  interview  in  the 
rbrary. 

Vincent  did  not  appear  at  dinner.  At 
that  time  he  was  lying  senseless  on  the  floor 
of  the  cellar  in  Cbrystie  Street.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  he  was  absent  at  the  din- 
ing hour,  for  Mr.  Graham  was  very  punctil- 
ious about  having  all  the  family  present. 

In  answer  to  his  Inquiry,  Ethel  said  that 
she  had  not  seen  Vincent  since  breakfust. 

He  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Graham  sent  a  servant  to 
his  room.  The  man  came  down  and  re- 
ported that  Vincent  was  sleeping  so  soundly 
he  could  not  waken  him. 

"  What  hour  did  Mr.  Vincent  come  in  last 
night?" 

**  I  do  not  know,  sir." 

"  Ask  the  porter."  The  porter  was  equally 
ignorant.  Had  not  beard  nor  seen  him  come 
in. 

<<  It  is  strange,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  '*  that 
he  should  stay  out  aU  night,  without  send- 
ing me  word." 

When  the  day  passed  away,  and  another 
night,  and  still  Vincent  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  every  one  grew  alarmed. 

Ethel  banished  the  horrible  idea  that  sug- 
gested Itself  to  her  mind,  as  she  re-read  the 
words  he  had  written, "  God  knows  what  my 
wretchedness  may  drive  me  to."  She  would 
not  think  of  Vincent  Graham  as  a  suicide,— 
the  thought  seemed  to  her  profanity.  Finally, 
she  showed  Vincent's  note  to  Mr.  Graham. 
She  marvelled  as  she  saw  the  expression 
that  came  over  her  guardian's  flice  as  he 
read.  She  thought  It  was  alarm  for  Vin- 
cent, but  it  was,  in  fact,  alarm  for  himself. 
He  at  once  coi^ecturcd  rightly  what  it 
was  to  which  Vincent  so  gloomily  referred. 
He  was  about  to  reveal  the  murder  to  Ethel. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  anguish  Mr.  Gra- 


ham felt.  He  secretly  hoped  that  his  son, 
Vincent,  his  pride  and  boast,  was  dead. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this?"  falter<Hl 
Ethel. 

**  I  trust  it  does  not  amount  to  anything,*" 
replied  her  guardian;  and  he  tried  to  re- 
assure her. 

But  Ethel  went  to  her  room  a  prey  to  the 
most  harassing  thoughts.  She  would  not, 
could  not  believe  that  Vincent  had  de- 
stroyed  himself,  but  she  felt  persuaded  thai 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  She 
could  not  endure  her  thoughts.  She  picked 
up  the  morning  paper  and  glanced  at  it 
carelessly.  Her  eye  fell  and  was  riveted 
upon  this  advertisement,  — 

"Castaway.  —  Any  one  who  can  ^ve 
any  information  in  regard  to  a  female  child, 
who  was  lost  in  a  railway  car  about  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  will  be  liberally  rewarded 
on  calling  or  addressing  W.  W.  M.,  Whit- 
ney House,  New  York." 

"This  means  me!**  exclaimed  Ethel, 
with  flushed  cheek  and  palpitating  heart. 
"It  must  mean  me  I  Oh,  am  I  about  to 
find  my  parents?" 

She  hurried  downstairs  and  showed  the 
paper  to  her  guardian* 

Now  Mr.  Graham,  It  will  be  remembered,  • 
had  not  the  slighest  suspicion  that  Ethel's 
father  was  William  Moore,  and  his  curiosity 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  advertisement. 
He  hastily  wrote,  — 

"W.  W.  M.  may  derive  the  desired  in- 
formation by  calling  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  James  Graham,  No^  Fifth  Avenue." 

About  eight  o'clock  that  evening  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  Mr.  William  Moore 
entered,  —  after  first  ascertaining  that  Mr. 
Graham  was  not  in, —  and  asked  to  see 
Ethel.  That  young  lady  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  her  caller. 

"Mr.  Morris!"  she  exclaimed,  after 
warmly  greeting  him,  "pardon  me,  but 
why  do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely?  Are 
you  ill?    Really,  you  are  deadly  pale." 

"My  agitation  is  great,  Miss  Moore. 
Did  you  see  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
this  morning  that  excited  your  curiosity?  " 

"O  sir!  do  you  know  anything  about 
that?" 

"I  put  it  in,"  said  Moore,  quietly. 

Ethel  eagerly  caught  his  arm.  "  Tell  ma 
what  it  means,  sir  I    Oh,  explain  at  once! 

Oh,  speak  I"  Digitized  by  Google 
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"Give  me  lime,  my  dear  Miss  Moore; 
know,  then,  I  am  searching  for  my  di^ugh- 
ter."  And,  In  a  succinct  manner,  he  told 
her  all  that  Mrs.  Jarvls  had  revealed  to 
him. 

Imagine  how  breathlessly  Ethel  listened. 
Although  Mrs.  Jarvis's  narrative  was  not  In 
strict  accoi*dance  with  the  facts,  yet  it  was 
sufficiently  true  to  show  Ethel  that  she  was 
the  child  referred  to. 

She  gazed  a  moment  with  mingled 
astonishment  and  delight,  and  crying,  *'My 
rather  I  my  father  I  **  threw  herself  into  Mr. 
Moore's  arms. 

"Jtfi/ child!  row,  my  child!  O  heaven! 
Is  there  such  rapture  for  me?  This  repays 
all  my  hardships,  all  my  misery ! "  And  he 
clasped  the  young  girl  In  a  warm  embrace, 
and  kissed  her  with  unspeakable  tenderness 
and  love.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene 
that  followed. 

Their  talk  was  long.  Not  a  doubt  re- 
mained that  Ethel  was,  in  truth,  his  child. 
She  went  upstairs  and  brought  down  the 
little  white  dress  and  the  coral,  ornaments 
she  had  worn  when  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore 
found  her  in  the  cars.  Mr.  Moore  in- 
stantly recognized  the  coral.  Ethel  also 
showed  him  the  scrap  of  letter  her  dead 
mother  had  written  and  which  she  had  so 
religiously  preserved  all  those  years.  It 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  portion  Mr. 
Moore  had,  and  the  two  parts  put  together 
made  an  intelligible  whole. 

•*  How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  God  I " 
cried  Mr.  Moore.  "  My  poor  Ellen's  dying 
wishes  were  fulfilled,  and  you  were  adopted 
by  my  brother." 

"Yes,"  said  Ethel,  "and  he  treated  me 
as  his  own  child ;  no  father  could  have  been 
more  tender." 

"And  I,"  continued  Moore,  "had  I  re- 
mained here,  should,  most  probably,  have 
met  with  poverty,  whereas,  being  driven  to 
Australia,  as  it  were,  I  came  back  with 
boundless  wealth." 

In  the  absorbing  Interest  Ethel  had  felt 
m  the  story  that  lifted  the  veil  f^om  her 
birth,  she  had  not  thought  of  the  revelation 
her  father  was  making  about  himself,  but 
now  she  suddenly  cried,  starting  up  with 
excitement,  — 

"Oh  1  It  was  you  my  guardian  threw  over- 
board! and  you  were  not  drowned!  Oh, 
thank  God  I  Vincent's  father  is  not  a  mur- 
derer ! " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Moore.  "  Forgive  me  for 
not  relieving  your  mind  before,  but  I  did 
not  think  the  time  had  cr:no.    Perhaps  I 


did  wrong.     I  wanted  to  see  too,  whether 
you  w<)uld  reject  the  young  man." 

"Reject  him!"  cried  Ethel,  her  cheek 
aglow;  "reject  him!  O  sir,  yon  little 
know  a  woman's  heart  if  you  thought  I 
would,  if  you  thought  I  could!  Nothing 
kills  a  woman^s  love,  not  even  the  unworthU 
ness  of  its  object,  much  less  a  crime  of 
which  the  loved  one  is  innocent.  O  my 
dear  father !  it  matters  not  how  crumbling, 
weak,  and  poor,  the  wall  may  be,  the  Ivy 
will  cling  round  it  still !  As  it  grows  older, 
more  infirm,  the  closer  will  the  loving  plant 
entwine  herself!  Thus  will  a  true  woman's 
heart  envelop  her  lover,  as  'twere,  and  seek 
to  cover,  with  herself,  every  rent  and  fissure 
in  his  name  or  character  I  " 

Mr.  Moore  was  rather  staggered  by  this 
rhetoric,  but  It  did  not  sound  like  silly 
rhapsody  to  him,  for  he  saw  the  young  girl 
was  in  earnest.  On  the  contrary  he  looked 
with  admiration  at  ner,  as  she  stood  before 
him,  eloquent  and  grand,  if  not  sublime. 

"  Dearest  one,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  true  to  the  man  you  love.  I  approve 
heartily  of  your  choice.  I  have  watched 
Vincent  Graham.  He  has  nothing  of  his 
father  in  him  except  his  inflexibility  of 
character.  He  Is  worthy  of  you,  darling,  - 
there  can  be  no  higher  praise.  Does  he 
know  about  his  father?  " 

"O  sir!  I  am  so  dreadfully  anxious 
about  him !  For  two  days  and  nights  we've 
heard  nothing  Arom  him,  nor  seen  him. 
See,  this  Is  the  last  I  have  heard  tvftm  him," 
and  she  gave  him  Vincent's  note. 

Mr.  Moore  read  It  hastily,  and  his  brow 
contracted  slightly. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  moumfhlly,  "  It  Is  possible 
that—" 

"  Speak  on,  sir ! "  cried  Ethel.  "  I  know 
what  you  would  say.  You  think  this  letter 
hints  at  suicide.  O  sir,  banish  such  a 
thought  from  your  mind !  It  cannot  be  so ! 
I  know  it  Is  not  so ! "  she  said,  with  a  noble 
faith. 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Moore.  "Vincent 
Graham  would  never  be  a  suicide.  But 
what  can  this  absence  mean?  " 

"  I  fear  something  dreadfhl  has  happened,** 
said  Ethel.  "  Nothing  but  necessity  would 
keep  him  away  flx)m  me  —  I  mean,"  she 
corrected,  blushing,  "would  keep  him  away 
from  home.*' 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  hunt  him  np, 
my  dear  child.  God  grant  that  now  yon 
have  found  a  father,  you  may  not  lose  a 
lover!  " 

Ethel  grew  pale  a^^e  J^g^i^oogle 
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<*Say  nothing  abont  me,  Ethel,  to  yonr 
guardian." 

**  O  sir,  will  you  still  suffer  him  to  be 
tormented  by  his  conscience  ?  " 

^^•Yes,  for  a  while  longer.  Remorse  Is  sal- 
utary. Listen,  my  daughter.  Two  years  ago 
I  landed  here  in  New  York,  bringing  vast 
riches  with  me  from  Australia.  I  could,  of 
course,  have  made  myself  known  at  once, 
and  compelled  Mr.  Graham  to  restore  to  me 
my  portion  of  Mr.  Wyckoff*8  estate.  But  I 
was  in  no  hurry.  I  made  inquiries;  I 
learned  that  he  was  living  in  grand  style, 
but  was  evidently  unhappy.  I  saw  him, 
and  knew  he  was  wretched.  I  learned  that 
he  was  living  extravagantly ;  I  made  calcu- 
lations and  found  he  was  far  exceeding  his 
income  and  that  he  would  soon  have 
squandered  the  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  that  properly  belonged  to  him.  My 
plan  was  formed.  I  knew  that  the  torture 
of  his  conscience  was  the  severest  punish- 
ment he  could  possibly  have.  I  determined 
to  let  him  live  in  ignorance  of  my  existence, 
and  then,  after  he  had  spent  his  share  of 
Wyckoff's  money,  to  appear  and  claim  my 
own.  I  also  wanted  to  frighten  him  with 
supernatural  terrors,  — to  haunt  him  as  the 
ghost  of  his  victim.  In  this  I  succeeded. 
I  appeared  to  him  the  other  day  as  he  was 
sitting  in  his  study  —  " 

"Ah!"  interrupted  Ethel,  "then  that  ac- 
counts for  his  fainting-fit.** 

"Did  he  swoon  away?  I  saw  he  was 
horribly  flrightened.  I  am  not  vindictive, 
dear  Ethel.  Do  not  deem  me  so.  I  con- 
sider that  I  have  but  bestowed  a  fitting 
punishment  on  this  man." 

"Oh I  but  be  merciful  now,**  cried  Ethel. 
"  Reveal  yourself  to  him,  —  remove  the  aw- 
fbl  recollection  of  his  murder  from  his 
mind.'* 

"  The  time  has  nearly  come,**  said  Mr. 
Moore.  "  If  I  claim  my  money  now  I  shall 
/eave  him  penniless.** 

"  Oh  I  but  Mrs.  Graham  and  Vincent? " 

"  I  shall  provide  for  Mrs.  Graham;  Vin- 
C(iut  has  property  of  his  own.  Is  it  not 
possible,  Ethel,  that  Vincent  suspects  his 
itither's  crime?** 

'•Oh I  I  never  thought  of  that,'*  cried 
Ethel.  "That  would  explain  his  strange 
words  and  manner.  Oh !  you  will  at  least 
relieve  his  mind  ?  ** 

"  Certainly,  I  will.  What  can  have  be- 
come of  the  boy  ?  I  will  set  the  secret  po- 
lice at  work.  Whatever  affects  your  happi- 
ness, dear  child,  touches  mine.  Grieve  not ; 
Vincent  shall  be  found. " 


Sweet  and  long  was  the  Interview  be- 
tween the  new-found  father  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Their  happiness  may  be  ima^Brined.  hot 
not  depicted.  The  man  who  bad  roamed  a 
wretched  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  had  regained  bis  native  land  and 
found  his  child, —  found  her,  not  struggllDg 
with  want,  not  a  wretched  outcast,  but  a 
young  maiden  tenderly  and  lovingly  nur- 
tured, elegant,  accomplished,  good.  As  for 
her,  the  mystery  clouding  her  birth  had 
suddenly  rolled  away  and  disclosed  nothing 
to  blush  for,  but  everything  of  which  to  be 
proud.  She  had  hardly  been  aware  of  the 
sense  of  humiliation  she  had  always  borne, 
but  now  that  it  had  utterly  and  forever 
gone,  she  knew  that  there  had  been  a  weight. 
Her  birth  was  spotless,  her  dead  mother  a 
saint,  and  she  smiled  through  her  tears  of 
thankfulness,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her 
father's  breast  with  a  sweet  sense  of  per- 
fect rest  and  peace. 


CHAPTER   XXVHL 


lEZRA  IN  LOVE. 


Dr.  Pabkes  was  sitting  one  evening  upon 
the  front  piazza  of  Wyckoff  Hall,  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe  and  thinking  about  a 
"beautlHil  operation**  he  had,  that  after- 
noon, performed,  when  he  saw  a  well- 
dressed  man  approaching  from  the  road, 
over  the  lawn.  The  stranger  came  up  to 
the  house  and,  lifting  his  hat,  observed  that 
he  presumed  he  was  addressing  Dr.  Parkes. 

"You  are,  sir,"  said  the  doctor;  "pray 
walk  In,  sir.  Whom  have  I  the  pleasure  of 
seeing?" 

"Mr.  Harry  Moore,"  replied  Ezra  Hoyt. 

"  Is't  possible  1  Really,  my  dear  sir,  I'm 
delighted.  I  had  begun  to  think  you  were 
a  myth." 

"Well,  sir,  I'm  a  myth  that  weighs  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  odd,"  replied  Ezra,  quietly 
taking  the  proffered  seat.  *  *  I  got  back  from 
Palermo  last  week,  and  thought  I  would 
run  up  and  see  my  property." 

"  Your  sojourn  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
done  you  good,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
with  envy  at  Ezra's  robust  frame. 

"  Oh  I  a  vast  deal  of  good,  doctor.  Upon 
my  word,  this  Is  a  very  pretty  spot.  I  think 
my  generous  friend  Mr.  Franchot  roust  have 
been  a  gentleman  of  elegant  taste." 

"  He  was.  A  fine  man  in  every  respect. 
Thank  God !  they've  caught  the  rascal  who 
killed  him."        ^        ..PoncrTr^ 
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"  Amen  I "  said  Ezra.  "  A  most  Infernal 
mu  i*der.    What  was  the  motive  ?  " 

* '  I  can't  conceive,  sir.  There  was  scarce- 
ly an  attempt  at  robbery,  and  Franchot  was 
incapable  of  having  enemies." 

*- 1  was  in  Canada  at  the  time  it  took 
place,"  said  Ezra,  "  and  never  learned  all 
the  particulars.  I  should  bo  glad  to  hear 
them  from  you." 

Here  was  a  man  who  rejoiced  in  the  reci- 
tal of  his  own  crimes.  He  listened  eager- 
ly to  the  doctor's  narrative. 

"  A  most  dreadflil  affair!  "  was  his  com- 
ment. '<  Do  you  think  this  Smith  will  swing 
for  it?" 

**  The  evidence  against  him  seems  to  be 
conclusive,"  replied  Dr.  Parkes.  "  Oh  I  the 
infernal  rascal  I  If  I  had  him  here,  I'd  pitch 
him  into  yonder  river." 

Ezra  smiled  to  himself.  "  But  what  would 
you  do,  really,  doctor,  suppose  he  should 
appear  and  come  and  sit  here  on  the  piazza 
with  you?" 

**  Sit  on  the  piazza  with  me  I  Sir,  if  he 
should  come  disguised  as  the  angel  Gabriel 
I'd  know  him  I  Why  man,  this  piazza  would 
fall  with  him,  should  he  dare  to  desecrate 
it  with  his  presence  I  If  I  had  him  here 
sitting  by  my  side,  gad,  I'd  —  I'd  have  an 
ante-mortem  dissection  of  his  body !  " 

Ezra  felt  glad  that  he  was  not  disguised 
as  the  aforesaid  angel. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  **  I 
came  up  here  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  my  house,  but  to  get  you  to  introduce 
me  a  little  in  New  York.  You  see  I  know 
very  few  people  there.  I  was  only  here  a 
short  time  after  I  arrived  flrom  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  went  to  Canada,  and  ft'om 
there  to  Sicily.  I  want  you  to  introdace  me 
to  Mr.  James  Graham  and  family.  Why,  I 
forget,  I  need  no  introduction  there,  his 
ward,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  is  ray  cousin.  On 
the  whole,  though,  I'd  rather  be  presented 
by  you  than  introduce  myself.  Miss  Moore 
is  very  beautiful,  I  understand." 

**  She  is,  but  there's  no  use  for  you  to  look 
to  that  quarter,  Mr.  Moore.  She's  mort- 
gaged property.  Young  Vincent  Graham 
has  a  Mien'  on  her — if  I  may  borrow  an 
illustration  IVom  the  legal  profession." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Vincent  Gra- 
ham?   I've  heard  a  good  deal  about  him." 

"A  splendid  young  fellow  in  every  re- 
fipect.  They  say  he's  most  wonderftiUy 
smart.  I  dare  say  he  is^  And  as  to  his 
physical  development,  bless  roe,  sir !  if  all 
men  were  like  him,  we  poor  doctors  would 
rtarvel" 


**  Is  he  so  very  strong?  " 

"Strong!  Why,  sir,  the  night  of  that 
devilish  murder  he  split  one  of  the  villain's 
scull  with  his  flst  — with  his  ^^  sir!  and 
choked  the  other  rascal  till  he  left  him  for 
dead." 

Ezra  instinctively  felt  of  his  throat. 

"  And  he  is  engaged  to  this  Miss  Moore  ?  •* 

**  Yes,  and  a  fine  match  it  is,  too.  Miss 
Moore  is  an  heiress,  —  she  Inherits  half  of 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore's  fortune,  which,  I  on* 
derstand,  is  very  large." 

At  these  words  Ezra  pricked  up  his  ears. 
"  Ah,"  thought  he,  "  since  Graham's  off  the 
stage  I  might  as  well  go  in  there  myself. 
A  fig  for  her  beauty,  but  if  she's  got  the  rhino 
I'm  her  man." 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Parkes,  "  I  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  my  ac- 
quaintances In  New  York.  I'm  going  down 
to-morrow  afternoon.  Stay  with  me  here 
to-night  and  return  to  the  city  with  me." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ezra,  "you  are  very 
kind." 

"  Come,  in,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine.  I 
have  some  port  which  was  in  the  house 
when  Wyckoff  lived  here." 

The  doctor  and  his  guest  sat  over  their 
wine  and  smoked  their  cigars  till  a  late  hour. 
When  they  parted  for  the  night  the  doctor 
led  Ezra  into  the  room  where  Franchot  had 
been  murdered.  "  I  think  you  will  find  this 
room  comfortable."  Ezra  at  once  recog- 
nized it.  He  smiled  his  horrible  smile  and 
said,  "  The  room  suits  me  to  a  dot,  doctor," 
and  he  spoke  the  truth,  lie  felt  a  sort  of 
savage  satisfaction  in  sleeping  in  that  room. 
As  for  supernatural  terrors  and  "nervous 
fancies  "  this  man  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
them. 

The  doctor  left  him.  Ezra  walked  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  It  had  been,  since 
the  murder,  grated  with  strong  iron  bars. 
"Ah,"  thought  the  murderer,  "here's  the" 
place  where  I  got  in.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
same  bed.  It  must  have  been  pretty  well 
soaked  that  night.  Ah!  these  bars  are  a 
good  idea,  nobody  can  come  the  same  game 
on  me."  He  extinguished  his  light,  Jumped 
into  bed,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  sleep- 
ing as  peacefully  as  an  InfEint. 

As  there  are  men  bom  without  some  por- 
tion of  the  human  organization,  physically, 
so  there  are  certainly  those  who  are  desti- 
tute of  some  of  the  attributes  and  qualities 
of  human  nature.  Ezra  must  have  come 
into  the  world  without  a  conscience.  As- 
.suredly  he  never  betrayed  its  existence. 
Eugene  Sue  represents  the  hideous  MdUr$ 
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ffEcoJe  tormented  by  visions  of  his  mnr- 
dcred  victims,  and  tortured  by  dreams 
of  nnutterable  horror.  These  apparitions 
would  never  have  appeared  to  Ezra  Hoyt. 
Had  he  been  Macbeth,  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
would  not  have  risen  at  the  banquet. 

He  slept  soundly  and  awoke  reft-eshed. 
"  A  mighty  good  bed  I  '*  said  he  to  himself. 
•*  I  wonder  how  Vincent  Graham  found  the 
brick  one  I  laid  him  on.  I  can  fancy  the 
fellow's  horror  when  he  came  to.  I'd  liked 
to  have  seen  his  face !  He  thought  marry- 
ing Ethel  Moore  would  feather  his  nest  well. 
Well,  well,  I  must  see  this  young  lady. 
Now  Graham  is  dead,  she  must  be  pining 
for  another  lover,"  thought  he,  with  his 
brutal  notions. 

The  doctor  met  him  cordially,  at  break- 
fiist.  "  You'd  like  to  ride  around  with  me 
and  see  the  country,  wouldn't  you,  Mr. 
Moore?" 

Ezra  cared  nothing  for  rural  beauties,  but 
he  expressed  his  readiness  to  go. 

While  waiting  for  the  carriage,  the  doctor 
and  his  guest  strolled  down  to  the  river 
bank.  They  found  an  old  Scotchman  sitting 
there  looking  thonghtflilly  Into  the  river. 
He  rose  and  took  off  his  hat  respectflilly,  as 
they  approached.  The  doctor  nodded  to 
him  kindly. 

"Here,"  said  Dr.  Parkes,  "is  the  place 
where  your  poor  fother  fell  off  and  was 
drowned,  —  this  very  spot." 

Ezra  heaved  a  sigh  from  his  hypocritical 
breast. 

"  Did  you  know  him,  Dr.  Parkes,  did  you 
know  Mr.  William  Moore?"  asked  McMan- 
us. 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  him,  but  I  always  understood  he 
was  a  very  fine  man." 

"  Ay,  he  was,"  said  the  Scotchman. 
**  What  a  pity  he  was  drowned,"  said  Ezra, 
who  probably  rejoiced  more  in  that  catas- 
trophe than  anything  in  the  world. 

"  Maybe  hell  come  to  life,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man, as  if  talking  to  himself.  Ezra  started. 

"Eh?  what's  that?"  cried  the  doctor. 

"  I  mean  naught,"  said  McManus,  rather 
confUsed. 

"  He  means  something,"  said  Ezra  to  him- 
self. "I  don't  like  this.  Jove!  If  this 
Moore  should  turn  up,  my  cake  would  be 
dough  I "  and  he  looked  at  McManus  keenly. 

"  You  are  down  early,  this  morning,  Mc- 
Manus," said  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  started  at  daylight  to  walk 
to  R ,  and  thought  I  would  bide  here  a 
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"  Won't  you  go  up  to  the  house,  and  get  • 
cup  of  coffee?" 

"  I'm  obleeged  to  you,  sir,  I  believe  not." 

"How  is  Mr.  Morris?" 

"  Quite  weel,  and  thank  you,  sir.  He's  in 
New  York  now." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Morris?"  asked  Ezra. 

"  A  queer,  eccentric  gentleman,  who  has 
a  place  about  ten  miles  from  here,  but  he's 
never  there.  He  seems  to  be  a  mysterious 
sort  of  individual,  and  to  be  troubled  by 
some  secret.  McManus,  here,  Uves  with 
him." 

"  I  should  like  to  make  Mr.  Morris's  ac- 
quaintance," said  Ezra  to  himself. 

"  Here,  McManus,"  cried  the  doctor,  sud- 
denly, "  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Harry 
Moore,  Mr.  William  Moore's  sdh." 

The  old  Scotchman  smiled  queerly  to 
himself.  He  bowed  low,  but  did  not  seem 
to  see  Ezra's  outstretched  hand.  "  Ah  I " 
said  he  to  himself,  "  this  is  the  impostor 
Mr.  Moore  was  a- telling  me  about.  I 
mought  know  he  was  a  rascal,  —  there's  vil- 
lany  In  his  eyes,  spite  of  his  specs." 

"  Why,  sir,  is  it  possible  ?  "  said  he,  aloud ; 
"  I  heerd  you  were  dead  in  San  Francisco." 

• "  Glad  to  say  I'm  not,"  said  Ezra,  with  a  re- 
pulsive laugh.   "  Did  you  know  my  father ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  weel;  and  I  knew  master  Har- 
ry, too,  before  he  run  off  to  sea." 

"Do  you  think  I've  changed  much?" 
asked  Ezra,  rather  ill  at  ease. 

"  Very  much  Indeed,"  said  McManus,  with 
emphasis.  "I  shouldn't  have  known  yon, 
sir." 

Ezra  was  glad  that  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riage at  this  moment,  put  an  end  to  this 
conversation. 

He  and  Dr.  Parkes  went  down  to  the  city 
that  afternoon.  The  former,  elegantly 
dressed,  was  escorted  by  his  friend,  in  the 
evening,  to  Mr.  Graham's  house.  The  doc- 
tor pleaded  a  professional  engagement,  and 
very  soon  left. 

Mr.  Graham  received  Ezra  with  much 
courtesy.  "  I  will  treat  the  son  of  William 
Moore,"  thought  the  guilty  man,  "  with  the 
utmost  kindness."  Ethel  entered,  and  he 
introduced  Ezra  to  her. 

There  was  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  in 
Ethel's  face,  —  the  happiness  of  finding  her 
father,  the  sickening  anxiety  she  felt  for 
Vincent's  sake. 

We  have  endeavored  to  picture  Ethel  as 
the  perfection  of  loveliness.  Let  the  warm 
Imagination  of  each  reader  present  her  por- 
trait to  the  mind's  eye.  Let  it  draw  her 
from  tht;se  suK^estions.    Hair  of  the  rich, 
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warm  brown  that  poets  (  who  «re  not,  as  a 
rule,  critically  exact )  would  call "  auburn ; " 
complexion  of  transparent  whiteness  tinged 
with  a  softened  pink ;  large,  lustrous  eyes, 
of  changing  hues,  capable  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  expression;  soft,  yet  dazzling, 
velvety,  yet  clear;  with  the  queenly  carriage 
of  the  head  that  the  base-bom  never  have ; 
a  form  in  which  grace  and  stateliness  were 
beautifully  blended ;  a  hand  and  ann  that 
Phidias  would  have  longed  for  as  a  model, 
a  foot  that  Terpsichore  would  have  envied. 
Such  was  Ethel  Moore  at  eighteen.  Such 
was  Ethel  as  we  first  beheld  her,  her  beauty 
unapproachable,  although  It  had  not  yet 
reached  its  ftiU  perfection.  She  inspired 
every  one  at  first  sight  with  the  feeling  that 
transfixed  Vincent  at  WyckofT  Hall, —  a 
certain  awe,  as  of  a  superior  being.  One 
was  afhiid  to  love  her;  you  might  as  well 
fall  in  love  with  an  archangel.  Ethel!  sweet 
f^oddess !  Nature's  chef-d^ceuvre  I 

Ezra  sat  restless  under  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Graham,  when  suddenly  Ethel  entered, 
and  the  ftill  effulgence  of  her  beauty  burst 
unveiled  upon  him.  He  was  dazzled,  blinded. 
Ethel  returned  his  salutation  with  the  im- 
perial haughtiness  that  so  well  became  her. 
Before  he  had  spoken  a  word  she  distrusted 
and  feared  this  man.  She  could  not  tell 
why ;  a  mysterious  antipathy,  the  cause  of 
which  we  cannot  divine,  actuated  her. 

Ezra,  unaccustomed  to  the  society  of 
ladles,  was  embarrassed  and  silent.  Ethel 
conversed  with  ease  and  grace,  seeking  to 
entertain  her  guardian's  guest.  He  had 
been  introduced  as  Mr.  Moore,  but  she  did 
not  imagine  him  a  relative  of  hers.  Sud- 
denly Mr.  Graham  said,  — 

"  Why,  how  stupid  of  me !  Ethel,  this  is 
your  cousin.  This  is  your  nnde,  Mr.  —  Mr. 
—  William  Moore's  son." 

Ethel  turned  pale,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty smile  in  reply  to  £zra''s  expression  of 
satisfaction.  "  This  man  my  brother  I  " 
thought  she,  with  horror.  •*  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  I  it  is  not  so!  He  is  a  bad  man,  I 
know." 

McManus  by  the  lumbering  process  of 
reasoning,  Ethel  by  the  fieet,  infallible  dic- 
tate of  instinct,  both  arrived  at  the  same 
estimate  of  Ezra.  That  gentleman  gradu- 
ally recovered  from  the  benumbing  influence 
of  Ethel's  charms,  and  became  quite  loqua- 
cious. With  considerable  tact  he  began  to 
talk  about  Vincent,  well  knowing  that  this 
theme  would  interest  her. 

"  I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Graham," 
said  he,  ''  what  I  saw  of  him." 
18 


"  You  have  met  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  once  or  twice."  He  did  not  give 
particulars  of  these  interviews. 

"Have  you  seen  him  lately,  Mr.  Moore?" 
asked  Mr.  Graham. 

"  Not  since  last  Saturday,  sir."  That  was 
the  day  he  had  decoyed  him  to  Chrystie 
Street. 

"Why,  he  disappeared  that  day,"  said 
Mr.  Graham. 

"  Disappeared,  sir  I  Has  he  disappeared  ?" 

"Yes,  we  have  not  seen  him  since  that 
morning.    What  time  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"About  one  o'clock,  I  should  think.  He 
was  writing  in  the  reading-room  of  the  La 
Farge  House.  1  did  not  interrupt  him.  I 
thought  he  looked  pale  and  sick,  and  in 
some  trouble  of  mind.  He  sighed  heavily 
once  or  twice." 

Ethel  listened,  sick  at  heart.  "He  was 
groaning,"  thought  she,  "  over  the  crime  of 
his  father,  and  feared  to  confide  his  sorrow 
to  me,  lest  I  should  turn  from  him.  Oh 
that  I  could  see  him  to  tell  him  that  his 
father  was  innocent  in  deed  at  least ! " 

"It  is  very  strange,"  resumed  Ezra. 
"What  can  have  become  of  him?  Have 
none  of  his  intimate  friends  seen  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  called  on  Temple  and  Kavanagh," 
said  Mr.  Graham.  "They  do  not  know 
where  he  is ;  were  surprised  to  find  thai  he 
had  gone." 

"But  the  secret  police  will  find  him," 
cried  Ethel. 

"  The  secret  police ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, in  surprise ;  "why,  who  has  set  the 
secret  police  at  work?  " 

Ethel  was  embarrassed ;  she  had  nearly 
betrayed  Mr.  William  Moore. 

"I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  if  they  tcere 
employed  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  Will 
you  not  see  about  It,  sir?  " 

Here,  Ezra,  who  had  been  revolving  sin- 
ister projects,  interposed  with,  — 

"  It  will  do  no  good.  Miss  Moore,  if  he 
has  already  left  the  country." 

"Left  tlie  country!"  cried  Ethel,  with 
blanched  face;  "what  do  you  mean,  sir? 
How  left  the  country?  " 

"  Why,  now  I  recollect  it,"  replied  Ezra, 
"  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
hotel,  I  saw  a  man  come  in  and  go  up  to 
Mr.  Graham  and  say,  '  I  have  found  out  all 
about  it,  sir.'  'Well,'  replied  he,  *whai 
hour  does  the  steamer  sail?'  'At  ten  to- 
morrovtr,  said  the  man.  I  thought  nothing 
about  the  circumstance,  for  I  supposed  Mr. 
Graham  was  writing  a  letter  to  send  by  the 
steamer,  as,  indeed,  he  may  have  been."/LC 
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••  No,*'  said  Ethel,  "  the  letter  was  to  rae ; 
it  was  dated  at  the  La  Farge  Hoase.  But 
he  may  have  written  another.    Did  he,  sir  ?  " 

"  He  only  wrote  one  letter,  and  it  seemed 
a  short  one.    He  then  went  immediately." 

*'  Ah  1 1  fear  he  has  gone ; "  and  there  was 
misery  in  Ethel's  voice  as  she  uttered  these 
words. 

" But  what  can  it  mean? "  cried  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. "  Why  should  he  leave  the  country  ?  " 

Ezra  smiled  queerly,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  glanced  at  Mr.  Graham.  <*  He  has 
something,"  was  her  mental  comment,  **  that 
he  wants  to  tell  my  guardian.  Oh!  my 
forebodings!  Some  sorrow  has  occurred 
to  him,  and  I  am  powerless  to  remove  it, 
powerless  to  console ! " 

She  presently  made  some  excnse  to  leave 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Graham  turned  instantly 
to  Ezra.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Moore,"  said  he, 
*'do  you  know  anything  about  this  mys- 
tery ?    Have  you  any  conjecture  ?  " 

Ezra  paused.  He  purposed  to  ruin  Yin- 
cent  both  with  father  and  betrothed,  but  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  begin  without  offend- 
ing Mr.  Graham ;  supposing,  naturally,  that 
that  gentleman's  paternal  love  and  pride 
were  great.  When,  at  last,  he  spoke,  his 
words  seemed  strangely  irrelevant. 

"Your  son  is  to  oe  married  to  my  cousin. 
It  U,  I  presume,  a  match  in  which  there  is 
love  on  both  sides ;  or,  at  least,  I  presume 
that  you  think  it  is  such  a  match?" 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  surprised,  "I 
certainly  thluk  my  son  and  ward  are  in  love 
with  one  another  —  as  the  phrase  is."  . 

Again  Ezm  shrugged  his  shoulders, —a 
movement  meaning  anything  or  nothing. 

"  That  Miss  Moore,"  said  he,  artftiUy,  — 
and  by  way  of  sounding  the  father's  feelings 
towards  his  son,  —  "  that  Miss  Moore  should 
love  Mr.  Vincent  Graham  is  very  natural, 
for  a  finer  specimen  of  man,  physically  and 
mentally,  I  have  never  seen.  You  may  well 
be  proud  of  your  son,  Mr.  Graham.  In  fact, 
a  man  with  a  son  like  yours  ought  to  be 
happy." 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  Mr.  Graham,  with  visible 
impatience  and  an  annoyance  that  did  not 
escape  Ezra's  keen  regard,  "  why  this  pane- 
gyric upon  Vincent?  What  has  it  to  do 
with  my  question  ?  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  him,  nor  has  he  of  me,  I  fancy,"  he 
added,  sullenly. 

"This  man  is  not  overflowing  with  pa- 
ternal love,"  thought  Ezra.  "  He  speaks  as 
if  he  were  Jealous  or  afraid  of  Vincent.  I 
don't  think  it  would  kill  him  to  imagine  his 
son  a  rascaL" 


"  Sir,"  continued  he,  aloud,  and  without 
any  perceptible  pause,  "it  deeply  grieves 
me  to  say  anything  that  may  tend  to  shake 
your  confidence  in  Vincent,  or  that,  if  known 
to  her,  would  cause  Miss  Moore  sorrow ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  —  will  you  pardon 
me  if  I  state  my  suspicions  ?  " 

"Say  on,"  cried  Mr.  Graham,  eagerly, 
and  with  a  certain  Joyous  haste  he  sought 
to  conceal,  but  did  not. 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  Graham,  to  be  IVank 
with  you, — and  nothing  but  my  sense  of 
duty  could  give  me  courage  to  say  it,  — I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  your  son 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  young  lady  who 
has  given  him  her  hand ;  that,  in  fkct,  he 
has  deceived  her;  that  his  affections  are 
otherwise  engaged ;  nay,  that  he  is,  at  this 
moment,  already  married  to  another." 

"Impossible!"  cried  Mr.  Graham,  with 
an  exultation  that  he  did  not  hide  from 
Ezra's  watchflil  eyes. 

"  You  are  shocked,  my  dear  sir.  I  can- 
not wonder;  so  was  I,  when  I  made  the 
discovery." 

"ButhowdifZ  you  make  the  discovery? 
It'  seems  to  me  impossible  that  Vincent 
should  be  guilty  of  such  perfidy." 

"  So  I  would  have  said,  sir,  and  I  don't 
ask  you  to  believe  me  without  proofls. 
Those  proofs  I  will  ftimlsh  you  to-morrow. 
In  the  mean  time, do  not,  I  entreat,  say  any- 
thing to  Miss  Ethel  about  this  matter.  Why 
destroy  her  happiness  sooner  than  neces- 
sary ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  unaffectedly* 
"  you  have  a  good  heart." 

"  I  have  at  least  a  heart  that  can  feel  for 
others'  woes,"  said  Ezra,  modestly.  "  Be- 
lieve me,"  he  continued,  "  I  would  not  bring 
such  charges  against  your  son  without  the 
strongest  grounds  of  belief  in  the  truth  of 
what  I  allege.  I  have  seen  Vincent's  wifo, 
and  spoken  to  her  as  such." 

"Is  it  possible!"  ' 

"  There  is  another  matter,"  said  Ezra, 
musingly,  "  of  even  greater  importance,  in 
regard  to  which  I  cannot,  unhappily,  divest 
myself  of  suspicions.  Were  it  not,  sir,  that 
it  cannot  be  possible  that  your  son  is  pecu- 
niarily embarrassed  — '' 

"Ha!"  interrupted  Mr.  Graham,  "what 
do  you  say  ?  It  is  possible  that  Vincent  may 
be  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  nay,  more 
than  probable  ;  for  since  a  —  a  misunder- 
standing between  us  that  occurred  somc^ 
time  ago,  he  has,  with  what  he  imagines, 
I  suppose,  proper  pride,  refused  to  receive 
any  money  from  me^  and  has  lived  entirely 
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on  fhe  income  of  Ms  own  property,  which 
is  not  large  to  a  man  of  his  expensive  habits. 
Bat  what  do  yon  mean  to  intimate?  You 
quite  startle  me." 

Mr.  Graham  looked  anything  but  startled. 

«*  Ah  I  *•  thought  the  schemer,  "  they  have 
had  a  quarrel,  have  they  ?  So  much  the  bet- 
ter for  me." 

"Why,  sir,"  ho  answered  in  a  voice  of 
profound  melancholy,  "if  your  son  were 
liard-np  for  money,  pressed  by  creditors  and 
unable  to  look  to  you  for  assistance,  why 
then  he  might  yield  to  the  temptation, 
and  —  but  no  I  I  cannot  believe  it  I  Tour 
son  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  baseness. 
Excuse  me,  sir,  I  cannot  shock  your  feelings. 
Permit  me  to  keep  my  suspicions  to  myself." 

"  Never  mind  my  feelings,"  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  **  if  my  son 
is  unworthy  of  me  —  "  he  nearly  choked  in 
uttering  these  words  —  <*  I  am  anxious,  by 
all  means,  to  know  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Ezra,  seeing  that 
he  might  venture  to  say  anything,  "  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  nay,  I  am  assured,  that 
your  son  has  sailed  to  Europe,  with  his  wife, 
and  taken*  with  him  an  immense  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  other  people." 

Mr.  Graham  was  utterly  astounded.  Yin- 
cent  a  robber  I  Vincent  seeking  safety  from 
the  avenging  law  by  flight  I  Much  as  he 
desired  to  believe  in  his  son's  villany  this 
staggered  him.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  staring  eyes  and  open  mouth. 

Ezra  watched  him  with  anxiety. 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  all  this 
merely  on  my  word,"  said  he ;  "I  will  bring 
you  the  proofs  of  both  charges  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Graham  recovered  ft^om  his  amaze- 
ment and  felt  only  unmixed  satisfaction  at 
finding  Vincent,  who  had  so  bitterly  upbraid- 
ed him,  —  Vincent,  the  possessor  of  his  fatal 
secret,  —  a  villain  and  an  outlaw.  Ezra 
Bmiled  quietly  as  he  saw  the  glance  of  con- 
tentment in  the  other's  eyes. 

"  Not  a  word  of  this  to  Miss  Moore,  my 
dear  sir.  To-morrow  I  shall  prove  my 
words.  And,'*  continued  Ezra,  seizing  the 
favorable  opportunity,  and  sinking  his  voice 
to  a  confidential  whisper,  "  if  it  is  all  proved 
true,  may  I  not  aspire  to  the  hand  of  your 
ward?  May  /not  hope  to  be  your  son,  if 
Vincent  is  discarded  from  your  heart?  " 

"You  may,"  said  the  other,  pressing  his 
friend's  hand  warmly.  "  Prove  your  words 
and—  command  me." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  SCHEMER. 


Miss  Jessie  Fairfax  sat  in  her  own  ele> 
gant  apartment,  which  she  called  her  boudoir^ 
and  which  deserved  the  appellation,  reading 
for  the  tenth  time  that  morning,  a  letter  she 
had  Just  received  from  her  soldier-lover, 
Edwin  Moore.  A  genial  fire  glowed  in  thA 
polished  bars  of  the  grate,  and  its  light 
danced  on  the  gleaming  surftuse  of  the  fbmi- 
ture.  A  brighter  light  beamed  from  Jessie's 
blue  eyes  that  darted  along  the  ardent  page. 
Exquisite  cabinet  paintings  beautified  the 
walls,  thick  luxurious  curtains  stole  away 
the  glare  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  left  their 
cheering  radiance ;  a  carpet,  bright  and  soft 
as  crushed  roses,  variegated  the  floor;  a 
delicate  and  refined  taste  was  everywhere 
apparent. 

Edwin,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  he 
came  home  to  attend  his  parents'  Ameral, 
was  in  Minnesota,  in  some  Insignificant  but 
perilous  war  with  a  refractory  tribe  of 
Indians.  He  had  risen  to  the  deserved 
grade  of  captain,  and  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation  among  his  brother  officers  as 
"the  bravest  of  the  brave."  He  Inspired 
great  dread  among  the  cruel  and  cowardly 
foes,  whom  he  pursued  with  a  power  resist- 
less and  implacable.  The  invigorating  cli- 
mate and  the  out-door  life  had  given  him 
the  strength  again  that  his  severe  studies 
had  impaired.  He  had  acquired  vigor,  if 
not  robustness.  He  spoke  now  of  an  early 
leave  of  absence  and  urged  a  speedy  mar- 
riage with  all  the  ardor  of  love. 

Jessie  had  wonderfully  improved  since  we 
last  saw  her.  There  was  a  more  defined  grace 
now  in  her  undulating  form,  a  steadier  bril- 
liancy in  her  lovely  eyes,  —  eyes  that  haunted 
Moora  as  he  sat  by  the  bivouac  fire,  or 
lay  in  his  shelter-tent  of  boughs ;  her  vivac- 
ity and  sprightliness,  although  they  had  not 
disappeared,  were  tempered  and  improved 
by  a  cei*tain  statellness  and  dignity;  her 
complexion  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  eclipse, 
EtheVs;  her  fdll  lips,  that  shone  like  wet 
coral,  slightly  apart  now  as  she  drank  in 
Edwin's  eloquence,  disclosed  teeth  of  daz- 
zling whiteness ;  her  prodigal  hair,  rather 
lighter  than  Ethel's,  gracefully  disposed 
about  her  ivory  brow,  was  such  as  Alfarata 
would  have  sighed  for. 

A  young  and  pretty  French  girl,  elabo- 
rately "got  up "  with  " fllm-fiams "  and  a 
redundancy  of  Jewelry,  entered  and  daintU^ 
extended  a  litUe  bUleU 
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"  Mr.  Graham's  carriage  is  waiting  at  the 
door.  Mam'selle,"  said  the  maid,  with  a 
charming  accenc. 

Jessie  opened  the  delicate  envelope  and 
read, — 

"Dkar  Jessie,  —  Come  and  spend  the 
morning  with  me,  I  am  lonely  and  unhappy. 
Do  come — at  once,  dear  sister! 
"  Lovingly, 

"Etebl." 

"  Ethel  lonely  and  nnhappy !  **  said  Jessie 
to  herself.  "  I  will  go  at  once.  Juliette,  tell 
the  coachman  I'll  be  right  down,"  and  she 
put  Edwin's  letter  away  with  a  sigh. 

"  O  you  dear  girl,*'  cried  Ethel  as  her 
friend  entered,  "  how  good  of  you  to  come  I 
You  make  me  so  happy ! "  and  to  prove  her 
words  began  to  sob. 

"That's  right,  darling,  cry  away,"  said 
Jessie  drawing  the  fair  head  of  her  com- 
panion to  her  bosom ;  "  it  will  do  you  good. 
What  is  it,  Ethel?" 

<<  It  is  Vincent,"  said  Ethel,  almost  in- 
audibly. 

<*  Has  he  played  yon  false?  "  cried  Jessie, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Ethel,  vehemently,  start- 
ing up.  '*  Oh  I  how  can  you  I  He  false  1 
Vincent!" 

"Is he  sick?" 

<'  Alas !  I  do  not  know,  Jessie ;  he  has  dis- 
appeared." 

<<  Disappeared  1  what  do  you  mean?  " 

<*No  one  knows  what's  become  of  him. 
It's  now  ten  days  —  only  think  1  ten  days, 
and  none  of  us  have  seen  or  heard  ftom 
him." 

<<  Don't  be  anxious,  love,"  said  Jessie, 
herself  much  Arightened.  *  *  He  has  undoubt- 
edly been  called  off  somewhere,  suddenly, 
and  his  letter  informing  you  has  been  lost." 

<<  Oh,  if  I  could  only  think  so  I  But  see, 
Jessie,  this  strange  note;"  and  the  poor 
girl  showed  Vincent's  letter,  blurred  with 
her  tears. 

Jessie  read  it,  wonderingly.  <<I  see 
nothing  to  alarm  you  in  this,  dear  Ethel. 
He  speaks  as  if  he  were  going  to  tell  you 
of  some  misfortune.  Perhaps  your  guardi- 
an has  lost  his  property.  Vincent,  very 
likely,  felt  he  ought  to  tell  you,  and  yet 
dared  not,  and  has  gone  off  for  a  while  to 
get  up  his  courage;  perhaps  will  write 
you." 

With  like  arguments  Jessie  endeavored 
to  soothe  her  companion,  but  with  very  lit- 
tle success ;  nor  did  she  feel  at  all  at  ease 
herself.    At  length  Ethel  said,— 


"But  this  is  not  my  only  source  of  Ols* 
quiet.  Mr.  Graham,  my  guardian,  made 
some  very  mysterious  remarks,  yesterday. 
He  seemed  very  much  embarrassed  and 
was  not  clear  in  his  meaning;  but  he 
gave  me  the  impression  that  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  something  dreadful 
about  Vincent,  and  hinted  —  only  think 
of  it !  —  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  ttome 
crime  !^ 

"Who?    Vincent?" 

"Yes,  Vincent,  my  Vincent.  I  inter- 
rupted him  in  the  midst  of  his  obscure  sen- 
tences  and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  my 
Indignation.  I  left  him,  more  angiy  my« 
self  than  I  like  to  remember." 

"  You  should  have  sti^ed  and  heard  what 
he  had  to  say." 

"  What  I  listen  to  slanders  on  my  affianced 
husband's  name  I  I  could  not  bear  it  even 
iVom  his  father.  But  Mr.  Graham  seemed 
to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said." 

"Could  you  gather  from  what  he  sale* 
what  it  is  they  accuse  poor  Vincent  or?  " 

"  It  was  something  about  perfidy  towards 
me,  and  dishonesty,  if  not  positive  crime, 
to  others." 

"  Who  could  have  put  such  ideas  into  your 
guardian's  head  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  ungenerous  in  me  to  say  so ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  cousin  Is 
at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  Your  cousin  ?    What  cousin  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  haven't  heard  I  Why  Mr.  Harry 
Moore,  heir  to  Mr.  Franchot's  property,  has 
made  his  appearance." 

"And  how  do  you  like  him?" 

"I  detest  him  I  I  don't  know  why,  but  I 
do.  He  is  very  polite,  and  by  no  means  ill- 
looking;  hut  I  feel  he  is  a  bad  man.  Jes- 
sie," she  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  you  will 
laugh,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  have  a  conviction 
that  this  man  is  concerned  in  Vincent's  dis- 
appearance." 

"He I  Why,  how?  What  makes  yoo 
think  so?" 

"  I  can  give  no  reason  at  all ;  but  there  is 
something  within  me,  Jessie,  that  tells  me 
it  is  so." 

Jessie  did  not  laugh,  but  said,  "Come, 
Ethel,  you  should  not  let  your  antipathy 
against  this  man  prepossess  you.  How 
could  he  possibly  be  interested  in  having 
Vincent  disappear,  unless,  indeed  —  "and 
she  stopped,  suddenly. 

"  Unless  what?    Speak,  Jessie." 

"Unless  he  sought  your  hand  himself." 

"  My  hand  1 "  cried  Ethel,  with  heightened 
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color.    "  The  Insolent  —  no,  no,  that  is  too 
rldlculoas." 

•*  Nothing  seems  ridiculous  to  self-love," 
said  the  fair  philosopher. 

**His  manner  towards  me  is  certainly 
curious,"  said  Ethel,  musing.  **  He  is  very 
deferential  and  seeks  to  interest  me,  while 
I  can  scarcely  conceal  the  aversion  he  cre- 
ates." 

**  Well,  let  me  advise  you,"  said  the  subtle 
Jessie,  **  not  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  man. 
Treat  him  kindly ;  extinguish  his  matrimo- 
nial hopes  at  once,  of  course ;  but  keep  him 
frtendly." 

**  What  harm  have  I  to  fear  from  him?" 

*'  If  he  deems  Vincent  a  rival,  and  is  as 
you  think,  a  bad  man  —  everything." 

^*  O  Jessie!  you  give  expression  to  my 
own  fear.  If  he  has  injured  Vincent  —  " 
she  did  not  finish  her  threat,  but  one  could 
read  it  in  her  eye  and  gesture. 

"  Edwin  will  be  home  soon,"  said  Jessie, 
"  and  then— " 

**  Is  Edwin  coming?  He  wrote  me  noth- 
ing about  it.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am !  He  will 
lind  him  and  restore  him  to  me,  I  know." 

"He  will,"  said  Jessie.  "Edwin  loves 
Vincent  as  much  as  he  does — " 

"  You,"  said  Ethel,  slyly. 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  say  that,"  said  Jessie, 
laughing;  **  but  he  certainly  loves  him  bet- 
ter than  himself." 

"  In  the  mean  time  we  must  hope  and 
pray,"  said  Ethel,  softly. 

We  must  leave  these  two  pure  young  creat- 
ures in  their  loying  interchange  of  confi- 
dence, and  turn  to  another  and  less  pleasing 
character. 

Ezra,  on  leaving  Mr.  Graham's  house, 
walked  to  his  hotel  with  an  elated  air.  He 
felt  great  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his 
evening  call.  He  did  not,  indeed,  disguise 
flrom  himself  the  fact  that  Ethel  viewed  him 
with  repugnance.  But  this  gave  him  very 
little  uneasiness.  **  I  can  soon  come  it  over 
her,"  thou'fht  he ;  "  in  the  mean  time  I've 
bamboozled  the  old  man.  Lucky  for  me  he 
dislikes  his  son !  He's  all  the  more  ready  to 
swallow  what  I  tell  him.  What  can  be  the 
reason?  Jealousy,  perhaps;  yes,  that's  it. 
He  has  an  unpleasant  conviction  that  Vin- 
cent's the  smarter  man  of  the  two.  Well,  I 
see  my  game.  Lot  me  once  convince  him 
that  his  son  has  absconded,  and  he  will  com- 
municate his  belief  to  Ethel  in  time.  By 
Jove  1  the  girl's  a  stunner  I  How  scomfhlly 
she  looked  at  me  t  I'U  take  you  down  yet, 
my  beauty '  Yes ;  Ethel  will  gradually 
come  to  believe  he's  faithless,  and  then  will 


be  my  chance.  Ill  ingratiate  myself  with 
the  silly  sage,  old  Graham,  and  his  wife,  and 
get  a  slice  of  his  fortune.  Come,  Ezra, 
you've  played  your  cards  well,  and  your 
hand's  not  out  yet.  Let — me  —  see.  I've 
completely  foiled  that  over-smart  detective. 
I've  got  that  old  Frenchman's,  what's  his 
name?  Franchot's  money.  I've  made  my- 
self Harry  Moore,  — I  wonder  what  sort  of 
a  chap  the  real,  original  Harry  Moore  was  F 
Wonder  if  his  shades  look  with  compla- 
cency at  me  in  his  rolef  I'm  Hari7  Moore 
{requiescat  in  pace  /),  and  nobody's  a  bit  the 
wiser;  and  now  I'm  getting  into  society. 
Best  of  all,"  and  Ezra  stroked  his  mustache, 
complacently,  "  I've  done  that  Vincent  Gra- 
ham, hard-hitter  as  ho  is.  That's  the  neat- 
est thing  I  ever  did.  I  mustn't  rent  that 
cellar;  no,  that  would  never  do;  his  body 
must  not  be  found  till  it's  dust.  And,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  I  won't  be  seen  around 
that  shanty  soon.  I  must  not  forget  to  see 
that  beef-eating  Bobbins.  Nobody  knows 
me  but  Murragh  and  he's  safe.  I  can't  con- 
ceive how  he  was  fool  enough  to  write  that 
letter  about  the  St.  Louis  lark ;  no  fear  of 
his  blowing  while  I  have  that  document. 
Heavy  vale's  a  fool;  Wilkins  ditto.  I've 
nothing  to  fear  from  them  1  Ah !  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis!  Devil!  there's  the  rub.  I'd  give  a 
good  deal  to  know  Just  now  whether  it's  a 
fact  that  she  carries  a  letter  about  with  her 
in  a  little  bag,  that  could  knock  me '  higher 
than  a  kite.'  Swears  she's  carried  a  paper 
about  with  her  for  eighteen  years  that 
proves  Harry  Moore  dead.  Must  get  hold 
of  it,  —  must  be  done.  Come  to  think  about 
It,  I  was  an  infernal  fool  to  get  her  mad. 
Will  she  blab?  No,  she  dare  not.  I'll  see 
her  and  give  her  a  little  of  the  *  essential.' 
Smith  will  be  hung,  of  course.  If  he's  such 
a  miraculous  fool  as  not  to  prove  an  alibis 
he  deserves  to  be  hung.  I'll  get  Murragh  to 
defend  him  and  insure  a  conviction.  Every- 
thing has  gone  swimmingly  with  me.  Ezra, 
I  congratulate  you!  you're  a  genius.  But 
this  one  thing  bothers  me.  What  the  devil 
did  the  old  man  do  with  the  safe  and  papers 
he  had  in  his  den  in  Catharine  Street  ?  Sus- 
picious old  dog.  He  put  that  safe  out  of 
sight  cursed  quick  after  I  noticed  it,  I  re- 
member. Ought  to  have  held  my  tongue. 
Those  documents  must  be  interesting.  He 
said  they  were.  I  must  see  Donny  about 
that.  Another  thing;  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  did  that  old  devil  of  a  Scotchman 
mean  by  muttering  that  William  Moore 
might  come  to  life?  And  he  doubts  me, 
too.    And  who  is  Mr.  Morris  ?  —  oh !  ahl! " 
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As  Ezra  had  beeii  thus  surveying  his  sit- 
aation  he  had  been  walking  rapidly  along; 
but  as  he  gave  utterance  to  the  last  ejacula- 
tlous  he  stopped  suddenly,  turned  ghastly 
pale,  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  bad  he 
not  leaned  against  a  lamp-post  for  support. 
For,  as  the  name  of  Mr.  Morris  came  into 
his  mind,  by  some  subtle  association  it 
would  puzzle  metaphysicians  to  account 
for,  by  some  mysterious  process  of  thought, 
the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that  Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr.  William  Moore  were  one  and  the 
same.  There  was  no  evident  earthly  reason 
for  him  to  form  this  coi^ecture,  no  data 
whatever  trom  which  to  deduce  a  probabil- 
ity even,  but  a  mysterious  something,  seiz- 
ing pertiaps  merely  the  resemblance  in 
the  names  linked  with  McManus's  strange 
words,  revealed  the  truth.  He  did  not  doubt 
an  instant;  he  felt  persuaded  on  the  spot 
that  he  was  right.  Thus  had  the  sudden 
suspicion  of  his  father's  guilt  rushed  upon 
Vincent's  mind  at  Wyckoff  Hall.  The  cod- 
TictioH  was  so  complete,  so  perfect,  that 
Ezra  did  not  stop  to  argue  probabilities. 
He  felt  a  deathly  fiilntness  and  an  awfkil 
terror  for  a  moment;  he  saw,  in  that  brief 
moment,  a  ftise,  lit  and  blazing.  Inserted 
under  the  fair  fitbrlo  of  his  accomplished 
designs ;  he  saw  a  spark  of  fire  creeping 
towards  an  ignitible  force  that  would  blow 
him  to  utter,  irremediable  min.  The  falnt- 
VkiSH  quickly  passed  away,  the  old  look  of 
settled  determination  returned  to  his  fttce, 
and  there  was  something  awftilly  diabolical 
In  this  villain's  eyes,  as  he  muttered,  • 

'*  1  aee  my  way,  —  nothing  but  the  ex- 
tremest  measures  dow«  -  do  boy'R  foolery. 
A  risky  UneMtt  bold  play,  wid  the  game's 
mine." 


ObAJPTBB  XXJL 

OOMSTANCT 

jDf  Pabker  sat  by  Vincent's  bedside  all 
nighty  patient  and  anxious.  Kot  a  wink  did 
the  good  fellow  indulge  in,  all  those  hours. 
There  was  visible  anxiety  in  the  surgeon's 
grave  face  when  he  went  away.  He  left 
the  most  minute  directions  to  the  watcher, 
and  most  folthAiUy  did  the  grim  sergeant  of 
police  —  withal  as  gentle  and  tender-hearted 
as  a  woman  —  observe  them.  Vincent  fell 
into  an  nneasy  slumber,  from  which  he  per- 
sistently started  and  broke  the  silence  of 
the  sick-room  with  wild  outcries.  He  was 
much  more  dangerously  hurt  than  Edwin 


Moore  had  been    it  Wyckoff  Hall;    brain 
fever  had  almost  instantly  set  in. 

Parker  showed  that  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  watch  beside  the  bed  of  a  delirionF 
man,  for  he  paid  strict  attention  to  tbf 
patient's  ravings.  Much  that  Vincent  ami 
tered,  or  whispered,  or  shrieked  out.  excited 
his  profoundest  wonder. 

''I'm  afraid  the  poor  lad's  been  op  tc 
mischief,"  said  the  sergeant  to  himself. 
'*  I'm  glad  the  doctor  isn't  here  to  hear  him. 
Talk  away,  my  boy,  I'm  safe.  Don*!  mind 
me.  I'd  let  the  whole  police  service  i^o 
before  I'd  blow  on  yon." 

'*  I'll  hide  it  from  Conger.**  mattered  Vln- 
cent. 

''Conger***  repeated  Jim,  **anM  know 
^  Inspectof  Ck>nger  ot  the  secret  force. 
'Oadi  I  hope  Conger  Isnt  alter  the  poor 
fellow,  or  It's  all  up  with  him.  I  say/*  said 
he,  addressing  Vincent,  '' Conger's  all 
right;  he  dont  know  anything  about  it." 

Vincent  ceased  mattering,  and  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  - 

"  Ton  will  never  be  tne  same  to  me  again, 
-  never  again,  my  fkther.** 

At  length  he  dozed,  and  the  sergeant 
tenderly  applied  the  cooling  lotions  to  his 
head 

The  surgeon  came  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  his  fkce  brightened  as  he 
looked  at  his  patient. 

*'  II  this  man's  organization  wasn't  perfect 
he'd  never  get  over  that  blow.  I  trust  his 
mind  is  tranquil.    Did  he  rave  much? " 

**  Yes,  a  good  deal." 

«•  I  trust  he  has  nothing  on  his  mind ;  It 
would  complicate  the  case.  Did  anything 
appear  to  trouble  him  ?  " 

^*  Well,  doctor,"  said  the  oflScer,  "  he 
talked  a  heap  of  nonsense,  but  nothing  con- 
nected like.  I  couldn't  make  head  or  tail 
of  what  he  did  say." 

'  Well/'  said  the  surgeon,  "  he  must  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet  to-day.  Can  you  stay 
and  watch  him?" 

*  If  you'll  go  round  to  the  head-quarters, 
sir,  and  get  me  off  duty." 

"  I  will.  Now  I  wish  we  could  find  out 
the  young  gentleman's  friends.  Is  there 
nothing  In  his  pockets  that  can  give  # 
clue?" 

"  Not  a  scrap  of  anything,  sir." 

"  Are  not  his  clothes  marked?  " 

"  All  marked  with  the  letter  V,  sir,  that's 
all.  Confound  the  luck  I  I  had  his  name 
written  in  a  memorandum  book,  and  I  lost 
it  last  week ;  first  time  I  ever  was  so  care- 
less in  my  life.    I  say,  doctor,  I  wish  yoQ 
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ironld  have  them  send  roand  to  that  cellar 
\n  Chrystle  Street  and  search  it,  and  then 
watch  it." 

'*  Yes.  Now  don't  forget  what  I  told  you. 
I  most  be  off;  will  be  back  at  twelve." 

For  four  days  and  nights  Vincent  hung 
between  lifb  and  death.  Parker  was  un- 
ceasing in  his  devotion ;  the  surgeon  unre- 
mitting in  his  attentions.  At  last  he  fell 
into  a  sort  of  lethargic  state,  in  which  he 
lay  perfectly  quiet  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious, with  restless  eyes  roving  about  the 
room. 

Parker  had  an  advertisement  put  into  the 
papers,  which  ran  thus,  — 

**  The  fHends  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
has  dark-brown  hair  and  mustache,  was 
dressed  in  a  black  firock-coat  and  light  pant- 
aloons, who  disappeared  fh>m  his  home  four 
days  ago,  or  more,  can  find  information  in 
regard  to  him  by  calling  at  No.  — ,  Broome 
Street,  and  Inquiring  for  the  sergeant." 

Now  neither  Ethel,  Jessie,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Graham,  nor  Ezra,  saw  this 
advertisement,  although  it  was  repeated 
every  day  for  a  week.  Only  one  person 
interested  in  Vincent  did  see  it,  —  who  that 
was,  will  be  seen. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise  Ezra  went 
to  Mr.  Graham's  office, —  for  that  gentleman, 
although  out  of  business,  had  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  little  office,  that  looked  like  a 
parlor,  down-town,  where  he  lounged  away 
his  momin<;s,  —the  next  day,  and  proceeded 
to  unfold  his  **  proofs"  of  Vincent's  guilt. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  "  Is  a  letter  that  came 
into  my  possession.  Is  it,  or  Is  It  not,  your 
son's  writing?" 

Mr.  Graham  took  it,  and  read,  — 

*'  DfiAB  Al.,  —  The  thing  is  all  ripe  for 
execution —  $55,700  in  U.  S.  6*8.  Turn  the 
mortgages  into  cash.  Sell  out  your  Erie 
shares.  I  foot  up  our  proceeds  altogether  at 
3575,000.  This  agrees  with  your  figures. 
I  don't  think  our  little  little  financiering  will 
come  out,  —  certainly  not  till  we  get  to  Ber- 
lin. You'd  better  wait  for  the  next  steamer 
and  attend  to  that  other  affair.  I  shall  sail 
to-morrow  in  the  Persia  at  ten  o'clock.  Let 
me  see  you  on  the  wharf. 

"Yours, 

"V.  G." 

Mr.  Graham  read  this  note  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  This  is  certainly  Vincent's  writing.  How 
did  it  come  into  your  possession?  " 


"  In  a  very  simple  way.  I  saw  the  letter 
lying  on  the  pavement  in  Waverley  Place. 
Glancing  at  it,  I  was  attracted  by  the  super* 
scrlptlon,  *Allez  Toviours*  I  picked  the 
thing  up,  and  read  it.  But  to  be  sure  there 
are  other  V.  G.'s  besides  Vincent  Graham." 

"  This  Is  Vincent's  writing,  I  tell  you.  It 
is  very  strange.  Well,  what  else  have  you 
got?" 

<<How  long  is  It?"  asked  Ezra,  << since 
your  son  had  rooms  at  the  Everett  House?" 

"  Rooms  at  the  Everett  House ! "  cried  Mr. 
Graham ;  **  he  has  never  had  rooms  there." 

*' Pardon  me,  I've  been  living  there  for 
four  months,  and  your  son  had  a  suite  of 
apartments  there  when  I  came." 

**Is't  possible?" 

"Yes;  why  I  thought  you  knew  It.  WelL 
my  room  was  next  to  his  parlor.  One  even- 
ing I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  my  room 
when  a  little  boy  came  running  up  the  stairs, 
and  handed  me  a  pink-colored  note,  without 
any  address.  <  Missus  says  she  will  come 
for  the  answer,'  said  he.  'You've  made 
some  mistake,'  I  called  out  as  he  turned  to 
go  away.  *  Guess  not,'  cried  the  urchin, 
running  downstairs ;  *  do  you  see  any  green 
In  my  eye  ? '  Whereupon  I  opened  the  note. 
Here  it  is." 

Mr.  Graham  read  the  following,  written 
in  a  beautilhl  Italian  hand,  — 

"Dearest  Vincent,  —  lam  not  Jealous 
of  Miss  Moore,  believe  me,  but  really  you 
spend  too  much  time  at  your  father's  house. 
I  have  heard  you  call  Mr.  Graham  <  an  old 
noodle,' —  so  he  can't  be  the  attraction.  Who, 
then,  is  ?  Now,  I  want  you  to  let  me  come 
and  live  at  the  Everett  with  you,  as  your 
wife  ought.  I  am  tired  of  boarding-house 
life.  I  am  coming  *  bag  and  baggage,'  as 
you  horrid  Americans  say.  Expect  me. 
"  Your  loving  wife, 

"  Bbatbicb.*' 

Mr.  Graham  was  terribly  enraged  by  this 
short  epistle.  The  reference  to  himself  it 
contained  excited  his  hottest  ire. 

"The  infernal  rascal  I  I'll  disinherit 
him !  By  heaven !  he  shan't  have  a  cent  of 
my  money  I " 

"  Don't  do  anything  rash,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Ezra,  delighted. 

"  Anything  rash,  sir !  I  tell  you  I  shall 
alter  my  will  before  dinner.  I  disown  the 
scoundrel  flrom  this  moment!  Heavens  1 
Who  knows  how  long  he's  been  carrying  on 
his  devUish  practices?  Perhaps  he's  been 
robbing  3IeI  "  and  Mr.  Graham  turned  pale. 
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**  No,  that  can't  be ;  my  money's  too  securely 
Invested." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Ezra,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  that  it  is  not  of  late,  only,  that  your  mis- 
gaidcd  son  has  been  engaged  in  this  criminal 
business.  He  must  have  been  at  it  for  a 
long  time,  or  how  could  he  have  amassed 
the  stupendous  sum  of  ^75,000?  Many 
months,  If  not  years,  I  should  say." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "and 
now  the  fellow  has  gone  off  to  Europe  with 
this  foreign  woman  and  his  stolen  wealth  to 
enioj  himself  !  But  by  heavens  I  I  shan't 
lot  him  alone,  —  I'll  chase  him ! " 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Ezra,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. "If  he  leaves  Ethel  behind," 
thought  he,  "I  shall  have  a  clear  field  to 
work  in ;  If  ho  takes  her  I'll  go  too." 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  "my  poor  cousin 
Ethel  will  feel  very  badly  at  this.  'Gad !  if 
the  fellow  was  here  I'd  call  him  out,"  added 
Ezra,  pulling  his  mustache. 

"  Oh  I  pshaw  I  Ethel  will  get  over  this 
romantic  nonsense  very  soon,  depend  on  it. 
You're  Just  the  man  to  suit  her,  Harry.  I 
shall  praise  you  up  to  her,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  me  at  present," 
cried  Ezra,  hastily,  "  not  on  any  account! 
No,  no,  that  would  spoil  everything.  We 
must  wait  till  she  has  gotten  over  Vincent. 
And  I  will  plead  my  own  cause,  sir." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "as you  please, 
"  but  I  shall  show  her  this  letter  to-day." 

"  Very  well ;  but  I  would  rather  have  you 
not  mention  that  you  obtained  the  letters 
fVom  me.  People  don't  like  the  source  of 
bad  news." 

"I  won't  mention  your  name.  What's 
your  haste?  Can't  you  stay  ?  Well,  come 
and  dine  with  me  Saturday.  Thank  you. 
Good-by,  my  dear  fellow,  good-by.  Take 
care  of  yourself.  Saturday,  remember, — 
sharp  six," —  and  the  Ariends  parted. 

Mr.  Graham  went  home,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  Ezra,  sought  an  interview  with 
Ethel.  He  found  it  by  no  means  easy  to 
disclose  "Vincent's  guilt"  to  her.  Her 
manner  towards  him,  of  late,  had  been  very 
constrained;  she  seemed  to  be  struggling 
with  an  aversion  she  did  not  wish  to  betray. 

At  the  first  intimation  of  Vincent's  per- 
fidy and  guilt,  the  young  girl  turned  upon 
him  a  look  of  such  noble  reproach  that  he 
stammered  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  He 
began  again,  and,  without  looking  at  her, 
blurted  out  that  Vincent  was  unfaithful  to 
her,  and  was  a  rascal  and  embezzler.  At 
this  Ethel  sprung  up  erect,  with  a  dangerous 


look  in  her  eyes,  which  then  seemed  black 
as  night,  and  actually  ft*ightened  the  man  by 
the  vehemence  of  her  indignation.  What 
her  words  were,  she  could  never  afterwards 
recall,  —  they  rang  in  James  Graham's  ears 
for  many  a  day. 

The  day  of  Jessie's  call,  and  soon  after 
that  young  lady  had  returned  home,  Mr. 
Graham  endeavored  to  renew  the  conversa- 
tion. Ethel,  who  regretted  her  previous 
anger,  listened  to  him  with  deference.  Gra- 
ham mumbled  over  various  platitudes  abon% 
his  unwillingness,  as  a  father,  to  say  any- 
thing against  his  son,  et  cetera^  and  Immedi* 
ately  thrust  the  note  signed  "  Beatrice  "  into 
Ethel's  hand.  She  read  it  carefblly,  nor  did 
she  betray  the  least  sign  of  agitation.  The 
color  did  not  forsake  her  cheek,  but  deep- 
ened slightly.  She  read  the  note  through,  and 
then  threw  it  on  the  table,  saying  quietly,— 

"  An  evident  forgery." 

"  Why  evident?  "  asked  her  guardian. 

"  Internal  evidence,"  said  Ethel.  "  In  the 
first  place  Vincent  is  incapable  of  being 
such  a  person  as  this  note  would  prove  him." 

To  such  an  argument  there  was  no  reply. 
Ethel  was  evidently  begging  the  question. 

"  That's  just  the  point  at  issue,"  said  Mr. 
G  raham.    "  /»  he  incapable  of  being  such  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Ethel,  with  the  most  distinct 
enunciation,  "  pardon  me,  but  I  am  amazed 
that  you,  as  the  father  of  Vincent,  should 
put  such  a  question  even  to  yourself.  Is 
he  incapable!  Why,  sir,  how  old  is  he? 
Twenty-six.  He  has,  then,  for  twenty-six 
years  been  living  under  your  eye,  constantly 
in  your  presence.  During  any  of  those 
years  have  you  known  him  to  do  anything 
ignoble  or  dishonorable,  —  I  will  not  say 
criminal  ?  The  question  is  an  insult  I  Have 
you  ever  heard  a  whisper  against  him  ? .  Has 
there  ever  been  a  breath  upon  the  untar- 
nished gleam  of  his  honor?  Is  he  not  a 
synonyme  for  all  that  is  good,  true,  noble? 
I  wiU  not  conjecture  who  it  is  has  been 
seeking  to  poison  your  mind,  sir,  but  let  me 
say  that  all  such  attempts  upon  my  mind  are 
worse  than  useless.  I  will  believe  nothing 
against  Vincent.  I  will  listen  to  nothings 
against  him.  If  what  you  are  about  to  say 
is  a  continuation  of  what  you  have  begun,  I 
must  beg  you  to  excuse  me ;  I  will  go,'*  and 
the  young  lady  swept  the  awe-struck  Grar 
ham  a  queenly  salute,  and  went  out,  as 
Marie  Antoinette  might  have  bowed  to  her 
Judges,  and  retired. 

But  her  haughty  step  failed  Ethel  as  she 
reached  the  door  of  her  room ;  she  could 
barely  totter  to  her  bed,  and,  burying  hef 
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fiice  in  the  pillows  sobbed  alond.  It  was 
not  that  she  doabted  Vincent ;  no  1  she  was 
sincere  in  the  words  she  had  ottered ;  but 
the  charges  against  him,  the  ftict  that  he 
had  desperate  enemies,  as  this  forged  letter 
proved,  added  oTerflowing  wretchedness  to 
the  poor  girl's  surcharged  heart. 

**0  Vincent,  Vincent  I"  she  groaned, 
"  what  will  they  do  to  you  ?  Have  they  got 
you  In  their  power?  Oh  that  I  were  by 
your  side  1    Oh  that  I  were  by  your  side !  ** 

Not  an  instant  did  that  constant  heart 
waver  firom  its  fklth.  Not  a  single  insinu- 
ating doubt  crept  through  the  portals  of  her 
mind,  close-guarded  by  love.  Ezra's  mach- 
inations could  not  harm  that  loyal  one, 
but  against  appearances,  against  mysteries, 
against  the  poison  of  that  forged  letter, 
against  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  her 
guardian,  against  the  insidious  suggestions 
of  her  own  Imagination,  she  opposed,  tri- 
umphantly, the  simple  words  of  love  Vin- 
cent had  spoken,  and  rested  secure  in  the 
purity  of  her  love,  in  the  depth  of  her  faith, 
in  the  eternal  strength  of  her  constancy. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  FABCB  WITH  ONE  ACTOR. 

Mr.  William  Moore,  shortly  after  his 
return  firom  Australia,  had  gone  up  to 
Wyckoff  Hall.  He  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
plained why  it  was  he  went  there.  He  felt 
a  sort  of  mysterious  attraction  towards  the 
place,  and  desire  to  revisit  it.  He  wandered 
about  the  house,  but  did  not  show  himself. 
He  rode  over  the  surrounding  country.  His 
artistic  eye  was  pleased  by  Its  beauties,  and 
he  resolved  to  take  up  his  residence  In  that 

neighborhood.    He  stayed  In  R for  some 

lime.  One  day,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
excursion,  he  entered  a  thick  grove  and  sat 
down  to  rest.  It  was  the  same  spot  where 
Fthcl  first  saw  him.  The  sympathetic 
Bound  of  the  zephyr-flinned  pine  trees 
caused  him  to  ntte'r  his  thoughts  aloud. 
He  spoke  of  his  desolation,  his  wretched- 
ness, the  ruin  James  Graham  had  made  of 
all  his  earthly  happiness. 

"What  good  is  my  wealth  to  me?"  he 
said,  with  inefflible  sadness.  "  It  might  have 
been  better  for  yon,  William  Moore,  had 
Ton,  indeed,  been  drowned  that  night  I " 

&8  these  words  escaped  his  lips,  he  heard 
1  vehement  ejaculation  of  wonder,  quickly 
•oppressed,  and,  turning  round,  saw  an  old, 
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white-haired  man,  with  amazement  depicted 
in  his  face,  half-risen  Arom  a  seat  on  an  old 
mossy  trunk.  Moore  was  greatly  annoyed 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  secret  to  this 
stranger ;  but  the  old  man  •—  none  other  than 
McManus— hastily  forestalled  his  outbreak 
of  anger. 

"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Moore, —  that  ever  I 
should  live  to  speak  to  you  again,  sir  I  —  I 
was  too  surprised  to  interrupt  you,  sir.  Is 
it  really  Mr.  William  Moore  I  see?" 

"  I  am  William  Moore,  and  not  dead  as 
yon  supposed,  —  more*s  the  pity.  But 
who  are  you  who  speak  as  If  I  was  no 
stranger?  ** 

"Cameron  McManus,"  said  the  other, 
raising  his  hat.  "I  was  gardener  to  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  —  bless  his  memory  1  Mr.  Moore, 
if 'tis  you,  indeed,  I  canna  tell  ye  how  it  glad- 
dens my  een  to  see  ye.  It  removes  a  heavy 
weight  ftom  my  mind;  I  felt  like  an  accom- 
plice to  your  murder.* 

"Hal"  cried MofyAi,  "von  know  it  aUI 
How  did  you  knov/  this  ?    Speak,  man !  " 

"  Sir,  I  saw  Jeames  Graham  drown  ye  in 
the  river.** 

"  And  you  have  never  told  ?  ** 

"  The  secret  has  been  locked  In  my  breast 
these  dreary  years.  Some  time,  sir,  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  felt  I  could  na  bring  Jeames 
Graham  to  the  scaffold." 

"  It's  fortunate  you  have  been  so  discreet. 
Never  tell  a  soul  what  you  know." 

The  Scotchman  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  secret.  Moor6  felt 
he  could  rely  upon  him. 

"What  are  you  doing  for  a  living,  my 
good  man  ?  " 

"I'm  most  too  old  to  work,  sir.  Mr. 
Wyckoff  left  me  a  good  round  sum  of 
money,  and  I  haven't  wasted  any  o*i  It.  I 
am  living  down  in  this  cottage,  sir;  I'd  be 
proud  to  show  It  to  you." 

He  did  show  It  to  him,  and  Mr.  Moore 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  soon 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Scotch- 
man by  which  he  was  to  live  there  and 
ostensibly  own  the  place.  He  took  the 
trusty  old  man  into  his  service  and  confl* 
dence. 

Mr.  Moore  did  not  spend  much  of  his 
time  in  this  retired  spot,  although  he  came 
up  fh>m  the  city,  now  and  then,  for  a  fsw 
days.  He  Joyfblly  acquainted  McManns  with 
the  discovery  of  his  daughter. 

McManufl  lived  at  the  cottage,  and  passed 
his  tranquil  days  mostly  with  his  Bible  and 
his  garden.  He  had  never  told  Moore  of 
Vincent's  visit  and  the  revelation  he  had 
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made  bim,  fearing  that  his  employer  might 
regard  it  a  breach  of  confidence.  Now  that 
his  mind  was  at  rest  about  the  murder, 
he  was  comparatively  happy  and  con- 
tented, though  one  secret  still  preyed  upon 
him. 

He  was  at  work  one  day  in  his  garden, 
which  was  separated,  by  a  slight  fence,  IVom 
n  path,  hardly  meriting  the  name  of  road, 
that  ran  through  the  grove,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  very  aged  man  approaching.  His 
Appearance  was  so  venerable  that  McManus 
would  have  been  deemed  a  stripling  beside 
him.  His  aged  limbs  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  support  the  slight  weight  of  his  ft-all  and 
bent  body.  A  long,  white  beard  reached 
nearly  to  his  waist,  and  his  trembling  hand 
held  a  weighty  cane  which  seemed  to  im- 
pede rather  than  to  aid  his  pace.  There 
was  something  pitiable  in  the  appearance 
of  this  old  man  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  and  McManus  threw  down  his 
spade  to  invite  him  into  the  house.  The 
octogenarian,  however,  paused  before  he 
reached  the  path  leading  to  the  doorway, 
and  sat  down  on  a  rock  beneath  the  bare 
branches  of  a  maple,  which  intercepted 
very  little  of  the  sun's  heat. 

McManus  approached,  but  so  noiselessly 
that  he  did  not  attract  the  old  man's  atten- 
tion. The  latter  sat  with  his  chin  resting 
on  his  breast,  apparently  in  profound  medi- 
tation. The  Scotchman,  unwilling  to  disturb 
his  reverie,  stood,  silent,  by. 

**  It  must  be  hereabouts,"  soliloquized  the 
aged  stranger.  **  They  told  me  it  was  five 
miles  fbrther  and  in  a  wood.  This  must  be 
the  wood.  O  William!  am  I  going  to  see 
you  again  before  I  die  ?  Poor  William  I  poor 
Ellen  I" 

The  Scotchman  listened  in  great  surprise. 
"  Is  he  talking  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  ?  " 
thought  he. 

'<  Poor  William  I  **  continued  the  old  man, 
in  a  feeble  voice,  *'  I  never  thought  to  see 
you  again.  O  William  Moore,  yon  are  a 
man  raised  flrom  the  dead  I " 

At  these  words,  McManus  exclaimed  in 
great  excitement,  <<  Who  are  you  that  speaks 
of  William  Moore?" 

The  aged  man  turned  hastily.  He  en- 
deavored to  rise,  but  his  feeble  limbs  re- 
fused to  support  him. 

"Don't  get  up,"  said  McManus;  "bide 
there  and  rest  ye.  May  I  ask  ye  who  ye 
tre,  sir,  and  who  ye  seek?" 

"I  am  trying  to  find  William  Moore." 

"  WiUiam  Moore  I  why,  isn't  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  hear  he's  alive.    He  has  written 


to  me,"  and  the  old  man  fhmbled  feebly  fbf 
a  letter. 

**  He  i«  alive,"  said  McManus. 

The  old  man's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Thank  God !  then  it  was  not  a  trick  ob 
a  poor,  lone  man.  I  feared  it  was  a  cruel 
hoax,  sir." 

"  Who  are  ye,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 
that  takes  sich  interest  in  William  Moore?" 

"  My  name  is  Fhineas  Somers." 

"  What  I  Mr,  Moore's  grand-uncle  ?  " 

"Yes,  or  rather  his  wife's  grand-uncle, 
but  it's  all  the  same.  He  thought  I  was  dead, 
doubtless,  and  I  thought  he  was  drowned. 
How  did  he  know  I  was  alive  ?  " 

"There  was  a  letter  came  to  him  from 
Salem  a  week  ago,"  replied  McManus. 

"Ahl  who  could  have  sent  it?  Well  I 
was  amazed  t'other  day  to  get  a  letter  signed 
William  Moore,  'bidding  me  come  on  here. 
I  haven't  travelled  twenty  miles  these  twenty 
years,  but  I  started  right  off  to  see  the  dear 
boy  before  I  died.  I  haven't  many  days 
to  live.  I — "  Here  the  old  gentleman 
was  Interrupted  by  an  harassing  cough  that 
racked  his  weak  frame. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  McManus,  "  will 
ye  not  come  up  to  the  house?  Mr.  Moore 
will  be  hero  this  afternoon,  I  think,  sir. 
Yon  must  be  tired.  Have  you  walked  far, 
sir?" 

"  About  tve  miles  this  morning.  I'm  not 
as  hearty  as  I  once  was." 

This  information  seemed  superfluous,  bat 
McManus  replied,  — 

"  Are  you  not,  sir?  You  are  pretty  well 
advanced  in  years,  sir." 

"I'm  ninety- three,  sir,  come  next  Inde- 
pendence day." 

To  say  that  McManus  felt  like  a  young 
man  would  not  be  expressing  half  the  truth. 
He  felt  like  a  stripling,  like  a  boy,  like  an 
Infant. 

He  helped  the  patriarch  to  rise,  and  lean- 
ing on  his  arm  the  venerable  Somers  tottered 
Into  the  house,  and  sank  Into  an  arm-chair 
in  such  extreme  exhaustion  that  McManus 
hastily  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  brandy. 
The  old  man  drank  it  in  a  drivelling  manner, 
nearly  choking  himself.  His  power  of  speech 
gradually  returned  and  he  managed  to  say,  — 

"  Sit  down  my  lad,  let's  have  a  chat." 

McManus  would  not  have  been  at  all 
surprised  at  being  called  "baby."  He  sat 
down. 

"  When  did  William  turn  up?" 

"  More'n  two  year  ago,  sir." 

"  And  he  never  wrote  me  once,"  said  the 
old  man  in  mild 
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**  He  thought  yon  were  dead,  sir/'  said 
McManas ;  "in  foct,  he  saw  your  death  in  a 
Boston  paper." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  another  Phineas  Somers ; 
but  he  was  qaite  young,  he  was  only  eighty.'* 

•*  Now  tell  me/'  continued  Somers,  **  how 
William  escaped  ft-om  drowning,  where  he 
has  been  all  these  years,  and  what  he  is 
doing  now." 

McManus  hesitated.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  ought  to  reveal  anything,  but 
then  the  reflection  that  this  old  gentleman 
was  Mr.  Moore's  grand-uncle,  and  certainly 
entitled  to  the  knowledge,  decided  him  and 
he  related  the  whole  story.  He  did  not  say 
anything,  however,  about  Mr.  Graham's 
share  in  Moore's  disappearance.  His  visitor 
listened  with  great  apparent  interest. 

<'  And  isnt  he  going  to  claim  Mr.  WyckofTs 
fortune?" 

''  Tes,  in  time.  He's  in  no  hurry.  He  has 
several  people  to  pay  up.  You  know  his 
son  is  dead?" 

*'  Is  he  ?  I  heard  he  was  alive  and  In  this 
country." 

*'  It  is  not  so,  sir.  The  fellow  that  pre- 
tends to  be  Harry  Moore  is  a  miserable 
impostor.  In  my  opinion  'tis  he  that  mur- 
dered Mr.  Franchot." 

Mr.  Somers  seemed  intensely  interested. 

"Yes,"  continued  McManns,  "and  he's 
trying  to  palm  himself  off  as  Harry  Moore 
and  has  taken  possession  of  the  old  French- 
man's property." 

"  The  villain  I  Why  don't  William  expose 
him?" 

"  Oh  I  he  will,  sir,  never  fear.  Hell  oust 
him  Arom  his  position.  Mr.  Franchot's 
propeny  belongs  to  Mr.  Moore,  at  least  as 
trustee." 

"Ah I  how  is  that?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Franchot  left  it  to  Moore's 
child." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  Well,  there  is  an  heir  alive." 

••Hal  pray  explain." 

"  Don't  get  excited,  sir.  It  may  do  you 
harm.  Hadn't  we  better  stop  talking  a 
speU?" 

"No,  no,  go  on  I  I  want  to  hear  every- 
thing." So  greatly  was  the  old  gentleman 
interested  that  he  sat  nearly  bolt  upright. 

"  Well,  you  must  know,  Mr.  Somers,  that 
Mr.  Moore  has  a  child  really  living." 

Mr.  Somers  here  cried  out,  with  great 
f  nergy  considering  his  years,  — 

"  It  cannot  be  so  1  it  cannot  be  so  I " 

"  Thi  so  in  fliith,"  replied  McManus.  "  He 
had  a  daughter  bom  Just  arter  he  disap- 


peared and  t'other  day  he  found  her.  Bat 
you  are  very  pale,  my  dear  sir ;  pray  take 
some  more  brandy." 

In  fact  the  excitement  of  the  conversation 
seemed  too  much  for  the  weak  old  man;  he 
had  fallen  back  in  his  chair  perfectly  color- 
less. 

"I  am  subject  to  these  fluints;  never 
mind  me,  go  on  I " 

"Yes,  sir.  He  found  his  daughter  the 
other  day,  and  a  flue  girl  she  is,  too,  — a 
beautlM  young  lady  of  eighteen^" 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  She  is  living  with  Mr.  James  Graham." 

"  Mr.  James  Graham  I " 

"  Yes,  she's  his  ward,  —  the  adopted  child 
of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore." 

"  Whatl  Ethel  Moore  1" 

"  The  same." 

"  How  strange !  how  strange  I  How  was 
this  discovered?  " 

"  Why,  the  child  was  abandoned  in  a  rail- 
way train,  and  Mr.  Moore,  learning  it,  ad- 
vertised. She,  or  her  guardian,  answered 
the  advertisement.  He  went  to  see  her  and 
found  a  paper  and  some  Jewelry  that  proved 
her  indemnity,  or  whate'er  ye  call  it." 

Mr.  Somers  seemed  greatly  affected  by 
this  narrative.  He  was  evidently  a  kind- 
hearted  man. 

"  Who  told  him  about  the  child  being 
abandoned  in  the  cars?" 

"An  old  servant  of  his,  Mrs.  Jarvis." 

"Hal  Mrs.  Jarvlsl  Yes,  yes.  What  joy 
it  must  have  been  to  poor  William  to  clasp 
his  child  to  his  arms, —a  child  he  had  never 
seen ! " 

"  He  has  been  a  new  man  ever  since,  sir. 
He  looks  ten  years  younger." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  will  do  to  the 
scoundrel  who  pretends  to  be  his  son?  " 

"I  dont  know,  sir,  but  he  will  punish 
him  pretty  heavy,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  I  hope  he  will,  "said  Mr.  Somers ;  "  It  is 
outrageous  I " 

At  this  moment  a  little  boy,  whom  Mc* 
Manus  sometimes  employed  to  do  errands, 
appeared,  with  a  letter  which  he  had  taken 
ftom  a  post-office  in  an  acUoining  town.  It 
proved  to  be  a  few  lines  f^om  Mr.  Moore, 
saying  that  he  could  not  come  up  that  day. 
Mr.  Somers  seemed  greatly  disappointed. 
He  rose  with  difficulty  and  announced  that 

he  should  go  to  B ,  and  take  the  cars  to 

New  York.    McManus  in  vain  urged  him  to 
stay  at  the  cottage. 

"Let  me  go  and  get  you  a  wagon,  to 
drive  you  down,  sir." 

'« No,  thank  you,  I  pijfef  t9  Jfalk.    I  shpfle 
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take  my  time.  Ill  take  another  glass  of 
brandy." 

He  drank  the  liquor  and  went  out.  He 
walked  with  such  extreme  feebleness  that 
McManus  ventured  to  expostulate  with  him, 
and  again  offered  to  procure  a  conveyance ; 
but  the  old  gentleman  reftised  with  some 
degree  of  acerbity,  and  shuffled  off  alone. 
He  passed  through  the  gate  and  down  the 
shady  path,  followed  by  the  Scotchman's 
pitying  eye. 

At  about  a  hundred  rods'  distance  firom 
the  house  the  path  turned  sharply  around  a 
cluster  of  poplars,  and  hid  the  old  gentle- 
man firom  view,  and  McManus  went  in  to 
prepare  his  frugal  dinner. 

Mr.  Somers  walked  on  till  he  was  com- 
pletely hidden  fi*om  the  cottage,  and  then 
suddenly  stopped,  burst  into  a  loud,  harsh 
laugh,  flung  his  cane  away,  pulled  off  his 
long,  white  beard,  and  resumed  an  erect  and 
sturdy  attitude.  The  venerable  old  patri- 
arch disappeared,  and  in  his  place  stood  a 
stout,  ftesh  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
ruddy  face  and  brown  muHtache.  Phineas 
Somers  vanished,  and  his  stead  stood,  Ezra 
Hoyt. 

**HaI  ha!  well  done!  What  a  fkrcel 
Jove !  that  beard's  enough  to  smother  one. 
How  are  youy  Phineas  Somers  ?  'Gad  I  Ezra, 
I  said  you  were  a  genius.  You  ought  to  be 
on  the  stage,  ha  I  ha ! " 

But  his  first  exultation  at  the  success  of 
his  dodge,  over,  the  wily  villain  fell  into  a 
sombre  train  of  thought. 

**  Jove  I  I've  found  out  more  than  I  bar- 
gained for.  Ethel  Moore  his  daughter  I 
Heavens !  I  thought  that  brat  was  dead  by 
this  time.  O  Mrs.  Jarvls,  I've  a  score  to 
settle  with  you !  This  is  what  informers  get 
trom  me,"  — and  he  crushed  a  caterpillar 
with  his  heel. 

He  walked  on  rapidly.  "Mrs.  Jarvis 
must  be  punished.  Shall  I  knock  her  on 
the  head  ?  No,  she  may  be  usefUl  yet.  But 
Moore  and  daughter  I  They  must  "  shuffle 
off  this  mortal  coll."  Yes,  I'll  send  the  girl 
to  heaven  after  her  lover,— ^ she  wont  be 
Borry,— and  silence  William  Moore,  forever." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ETHEL  AM>  EZRA. 

Sbostlt  after  Ezra*s  visit  to  Dr.  Parkes, 
that  physician  was  induced  by  a  wealthy 
patient  to  accompany  him  to  the   south, 


whither  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  cli- 
mate, and  to  take  up  his  residence  and  par- 
sue  his  profession  there.  Henceforth  the 
worthy  doctor  disappears  ftom  these  pages. 
Mr.  Julius  Kavanagh,  Harry's  father,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
became  the  next  tenant  of  Wyckoff  Hall. 

The  unfortanate  James  Smith  was  duly 
brought  to  trial,  —  the  Grand  Jury  having 
found  a  *nme  bill"  against  him.  Wlule 
Ezra  was  pursuing  his  plots  and  Vincent 
was  battling  with  death,  the  court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  met,  and  "  the  People  against . 
Hoyt**  was  the  first  case  on  the  calendar. 
The  Jury  was  composed  of  the  usual  miaoel- 
lany  of  citizens.  An  impartial  Judge  was 
there.  The  district  attorney  was  indefati- 
gable and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
unpleasant  duties,  and  did  his  best  to  have 
justice  secured. 

Smith's  counsel  was,  unhappily,  no  other 
than  D.  Murragh,  Esq.,  a  man,  as  has  been 
said,  of  damaged  character. 

Smith,  unfortunately,  knew  nothing  about 
this  man's  bad  name,  but  had  heard  only  of 
his  talents.  He  had  gladly  accepted,  then, 
Mr.  Murragh's  offer  of  his  services, — an  of- 
fer that  had  been  prompted  by  Ezra.  Ezra  in- 
structed the  lawyer  to  make  but  a  show  of  ^ 
defence,  and  the  tool  obeyed  to  the  letter, 
or  at  least  intended  to  do  so.  Sometimes, 
however,  on  the  trial  his  professional  zeal 
got  the  better  of  his  discretion. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  court  opened,  Mr. 
Conger,  who  had  become  more  and  more 
convinced  of  Smith's  innocence,  called  on 
Murragh  and  proposed  that  Mrs.  Jarvis 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  her  testi- 
mony, —  not  doubting  that  she  would  prove 
that  they  had  been  mistaken  in  the  person's 
identity  with  Hoyt.  Murragh  approved  of 
the  proposal  and  immediately  informed  Ez- 
ra of  it.  In  accordance  with  the  scheme 
concocted  between  these  worthies,  Mr. 
Conger  was  led  to  believe  till  the  last  mo- 
ment  that  Mrs.  Jarvis  would  be  summoned 
as  a  witness,  and  only  learned,  after  the  tes- 
timony for  the  defence  had  closed,  that  he 
had  been  beguiled. 

The  trial  lasted  several  days  and  caused 
considerable  excitement.  Ezra  Hoyt  sat  on 
a  back  seat  in  the  court-room,  an  interested 
spectator  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Mur- 
ragh's treacherous  defence  could  not  save 
the  prisoner.  The  overwhelming  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  him,  the  testimony 
of  Wilkins,  and  of  one  Levi  Solomons,  a 
pawnbroker;  his  refttsal  to  show  where  be 
was  on  the  5th  of  June,  18 — ,  and  the  cir> 
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camstance  of  Mr.  Marragh's  being  his  coan- 
fiely  were  more  than  anfflcient  to  insure  a 
conviction.  The  jury  were  not  out  fifteen 
minutes,  and  their  verdict  was,  "  Guilty,  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree." 

A  black  film  shot  before  Smith's  eyes,  as 
he  heard  the  foreman's  words,  and  he  felt  a 
deathly  sickness.  He  seemed  choking,  and 
gasped  for  breath.  No  one  spoke;  Smith, 
partially  recovering,  rose  unsteadily,  and, 
tuning  to  the  Jury,  said  distinctly,  and  in  a 
voice  of  unutterable  misery,  — 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  convicted  an  in- 
njcent  man.  God  frirgive  you.  I  am  a 
victim  to  circumstantial  evidence.** 

Ezra  left  the  court-room,  with  the  excited 
throng,  in  an  elation  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal. Not  the  slightest  feeling  of  sorrow 
for  the  nnfortunate  Smith  penetrated  his 
marblo  heart,  —  all  he  felt  was  a  delicious 
consciousness  that  he  was  safe  now  from 
the  consequences  of  his  murder. 

Mr.  Murragh  was  accosted  by  a  legal 
brother,  — 

"Your  defence  was  very  able,  my  dear 
sir,  but  you  couldn't  do  anything,  of  course, 
with  the  evidence  against  your  man." 

"  Of  conrse  not ;  his  conviction  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  I  didn*t  know  but 
nrhat  I  might  bamboozle  the  Jury  and  get 
them  to  disagree.  Of  conrse  I  knew  the  fel- 
low was  guilty,  or  he'd  have  proved  an  alibi" 
Ezra  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Jarvis  since  he 
had  played  the  role  of  old  man  for  McManus's 
delusion.  He  rode  directly  to  Roberts's 
house.  Mrs.  Jarvis  herself  opened  the  door, 
and  took  him  at  once  into  the  parlor. 

Ezra  carefblly  shut  the  door,  and,  catch- 
ing the  woman  by  the  wrl«;t,  dragged  her 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Now,  you  old  shc-dcvin  you've  been 
blowing  on  me,  hs'  e  yon  ?  By  heaven !  you 
shall  huffer  for  it." 

"  Let  me  go,  Ezra  I  let  ne  go !  let  me  tell 
you  about  it." 

"Oh  1  I  know  all  about  it.  I  know  every- 
thing you've  told  Mr.  William  Moore." 

"  Mr.  William  Moore  1  How  did  you  find 
out  he's  alive?" 

"Pshaw I  old  woman,  don't  I  find  out 
everything  I  want  to  know  ?  Now  none  of 
your  shuffling.  Why  did  you  tell  him  that 
he  had  a  daughter,  and  that  you  left  her  in 
the  cars  ?    Come,  speak ! " 

"  Why  did  I  teU  him  ?  Why  did  you  tell 
me  to  go  to  the  devil  ?  " 

"Oh I  It  was  revenge  on  me,  was  it?  you 
got  mad  at  a  few  hasty  words  I  spoke.  Oh  I 
you're  a  ^rp  one,  you  are\ " 


"  I  didn't  mean  for  to  do  you  any  hann." 

"  You  didn't,  did  you  ?  Do  you  know  the 
fix  you've  got  me  in  ?  " 

"I  haven't  done  anything.  I  couldn't 
help  Mr.  Moore's  being  alive,  could  I  ?  As 
for  his  daughter,  he'll  never  see  her 
again." 

"  Won't  he  ?    He  has  found  her  already." 

"What!" 

"Oh I  you're  astonished,  are  you?  You 
see  now  the  mischief  you've  done,  I  hope. 
Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you  that  Miss  Ethei 
Moore  is  his  daughter." 

"  Miss  Ethel  Moore  ?    It  can't  be  so." 

"Be  still,  you  old  fool!  It  is  so,  and  all 
on  account  of  your  infernal  nonsense." 

"  What  did  I  have  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"Didn't  you,  when  the  brat  was  bom, 
write  me  about  it,  and  tell  me  the  nice  little 
scheme  you  had  concocted,  after  you  saw 
that  old  fool  of  a  Frenchman,  to  have  roe 
pass  ofi"  as  Harry  Moore  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  didn't  I  like  the  idea,  and  propose 
to  smother  the  young  one  ?  And  you  were 
too  squeamish  to  do  that,  and  wanted  to 
abandon  the  thing,  so  as  to  have  it  turn  up 
some  day,  just  as  it  has  ?  " 

"  Yes.    I  couldn't  bear—" 

"  Oh !  I  know.  You  couldn't  bear  to  kill 
the  child,  but  you  didn't  have  any  compunc- 
tions about  turning  it  adrift.  Well,  didn't 
you  say  you'd  come  on  to  Boston  and  see 
me,  and  then  I  telegraphed  you  to  meet  me 
in  Springfield  with  the  brat?  You  remem- 
ber, don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember  all  about  It.  What's 
the  use  of  going  over  all  that  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  go  over  it ;  keep  quiet.  Well, 
then;  I  telegraphed  you  to  meet  me  in 
Springfield  as  a  sort  of  half-way  place,  and 
you  started  with  the  young  one.  I  hadn't 
seen  you,  you  know,  for  a  long  time,  and 
you  were  to  wear  a  blue  veil  bordered  with 
white,  so  I'd  know  you  in  a  moment.  Well, 
I  go  on  to  Springfield,  and  you're  not  there. 
I  go  and  get  a  horse  and  wagon  and  ride  to 
the  next  station,  and  there  I  find  you.  And 
what  do  you  say?  Why,  that  you  were 
aft-aid  I'd  take  the  child  and  kiU  it,  as  I 
would  have  done,  and  so  you  left  it  In  the 
cars  to  be  picked  up  and  sent  to  a  Foundling 
Asylum.  Well,  you  have  to  hurry  back  to 
New  York  to  get  there  before  Mr.  Ebene- 
zer  Moore,  and  I,  like  a  fool,  go  with  you. 
Then  I  loaf  around  New  York  a  week,  and 
when  I  get  back  to  Springfield,  nobody 
knows  or  cares  what  has  become  of  the  brat. 
And  now  look  at  the  luck.    Mr.  Ebenezer 
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Moor  3  himself  finds  the  child,  adopts  her, 
and  after  eighteen  years,  William  Moore 
Buddenly  appears,  advertises  In  the  paper, 
finds  his  daughter  in  a  Jifiy,  and  where  am  I  ? 
Kow  have  I  told  the  story  right,  or  not? *• 

"  Yes,  that's  Just  as  it  happened." 

**  Well,  then,  do  you  see  why  I've  been 
over  it  all  ?  To  show  you  what  an  infernal  fool 
you've  been  in  the  whole  business,  —  that's 
why.  And  finally  you  go  and  spoil  every- 
thing by  blabbing  to  this  William  Moore." 

"  Well,  it  would  have  been  Just  as  bad  if 
his  daughter  hadrCt  turned  up ;  he's  here  to 
oust  you  himself." 

"I  know  it,  but  that  doesn't  help  the 
matter.  By  heavens!  youVe  Informed  on 
me,  and  shall  suffer  for  it  I " 

"Do  you  threaten  your  own  mother, 
Ezra?" 

"Yes,  I  threaten  my  own  mother.  I 
don't  care  whether  you're  my  own  mother 
or  not.  I  want  you  to  know  you  shall  be 
punished  I " 

"  I'm  not  afeard." 

"Ha!  you  defy  me,  old  woman,  do  you? 
Take  that ! "  and  the  cowardly  brute  struck 
his  mother  a  fierce  blow  in  the  fJace.  Mrs. 
Richard  Hoyt,  alias  Mrs.  Jarvis,  fell,  and 
striking  her  head  against  the  corner  of  the 
mantel-piece,  sank  to  the  fioor,  insensible, 
with  the  blood  pouring  furiously  from  a 
ghastly  wound  on  her  temple.  Ezra  looked 
at  her,  smiled,  and,  turning  on  his  heel, 
wc>nt  out  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 
No  one  saw  him  enter  or  leave. 

"Served  the  blabbing  old  fool  right," 
muttered  Ezra. 

"  It's  rather  a  pity,"  thought  he,  as  he 
walked  along,  "to  put  an  end  to  Ethel 
Moore,  but  it  must  be  done.  She's  a  fine 
girl,  but  she's  in  my  way.  I'll  see  the 
beauty  this  evening,"  and  he  walked  to 
Mr.  Graham's  house  and  asked  to  see  Miss 
Moore. 

Ethel  was,  unfortunately,  crossing  the 
hall  as  he  entered,  so  she  could  not  refbse 
to  see  him. 

"  Well,  cousin  Ethel,"  said  Ezra,  gayly, 
-'  furgive  me  for  not  calling  sooner." 

"  It  is  not  long,  Mr.  Moore,  since  you  did 
as  the  honor  of  calling,"  replied  Ethel,  with 
a  tinge  of  hauteur, 

"  Measuring  time  by  days  and  hours,  no; 
by  loneliness  and  ennui  it  has  been  an  age," 
said  Ezra,  cot  at  all  disconcerted. 

"Having  experienced  no  such  feelings 
myself,  the  time  has  been  short,"  said  Ethel. 

"  Then  you  do  not  miss  Mr.  Vincent  Gra- 
ham IP" 


Ethel's  incomparable  eyes  blazed  apon 
him. 

"  I  confess  that  the  strangeness  of  yonr 
question  prompts  me,  rather  curiously,  to 
ask  you  why  you  infer  anything  of  the  sort?  ** 

"Then  you  would  insinuate,  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  it  is  indifferent  to  you  what 
the  motives  of  my  remarks  may  be." 

Ethel  raised  her  arched  brows  slightly,  in 
unaffected  surprise. 

"  Insinuate!  I  made  no  insinuation,  Eir{ 
it  was  an  unqualified  assertion." 

Ezra  gnawed  his  pale  lip  in  rage. 

"  In  what  respect  have  my  words  or  con 
duct  displeased  you.  Miss  Moore?" 

"  They  have  not  displeased  me,  sir." 

"Oh!  then  you  approve  of  them?" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  say  you  are  hasty 
in  your  conclusions.  How  can  I  be  dis- 
pleased at,  or  approve  of  anything  on  which 
I  have  not  bestowed  a  moment's  regard?" 

"There  is  no  need,  I  presume,"  cried 
Ezra,  hotly,  "to  disguise  the  foct  that  we 
are  enemies?" 

"  You  do  presume,  I  think,"  said  Ethel, 
looking  regal.  "Enemies  indeed!  pardon 
me,  we  are  acquaintances  and— nothing 
more.  You  wished  to  see  my  father;  I  am 
sorry  5  he  is  not  at  home." 

"  Nay,  I  called  on  you." 

"Ah!  A  very  delightfhl  evening,  Mr. 
Moore." 

Ezra,  in  spite  of  his  unparallelled  audacity 
and  futile  resources,  felt  utterly  vanquished 
in  the  presence  of  this  superb  creature. 
She  was  as  cool,  as  overpowering,  as  im- 
penetrable as  an  iceberg.  Their  conversa- 
tion, thus  for,  had  not  deepened  her  color 
one  shade ;  she  had  not  shown  the  slightest 
depth  of  feeling;  she  merely  betrayed  a 
rather  languid,  slightly  wearied  air,  as  if 
supporting,  out  of  politeness,  an  interview 
which  was  simply  stupid  and  nothing  else. 

This  was  the  impression  the  crafty  Ezra 
received. 

Ethel  was  not  really  undisturbed,  although 
she  appeared  so.  She  felt,  as  has  been  said, 
an  Intuitive  horror  of  this  man ;  she  looked 
at  him  with  the  innate  enmity  one  feels  for 
a  snake.  It  is  a  beneficent  provision  of  the 
Creator,  that  virtue  and  purity  are  armed 
against  corroding  vice  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  come  disguised,  by  this  natural,  infid- 
lible,  inexplainable  repugnance. 

The  wily  schemer,  whom  she  had  certainly 
repulsed  thus  far,  had  no  thought  of  giving 
up  the  attack.  He  felt  that  Ethel  was  his 
intellectual  superior,  and  to  cope  with  her, 
with  the  weapons  of  irony  and  sar^sm,  waa 
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bopeless,  bnt  he  knew  a  theme  on  which  he 
could  distress  her,  —  her  absent  lover. 

•«  'Tis  a  beautiftil  night.  I  trust  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Graham  is  having  fine  weather  on  his 
voyage." 

« I  should  be  glad  to  think  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Europe,"  answered  Ethel. 

This  reply  surprised  Ezra.  He  could  not 
onderstand  how  a  woman  could  prefer  to 
have  her  lover  false  than  dead. 

<'Do  yon  not  believe  he  has  left  the 
country?" 

<'Toa  might  as  well  ask  me  whether  I 
believe  he  has  gone  to  the  moon,"  said 
Ethel. 

"Why,  what  is  there  Improbable  in  his 
going  abroad?" 

*'  The  supposition  is  simply  absurd,  child- 
ish. Why  f.hon]d  he  go  abroad?  What 
assignable  reason  is  there  for  Mr.  Graham's 
going  abroad,  or  at  least,  of  his  going 
abroad  in  such  a  manner?  " 

*'  Did  yon  not  see  the  letters  that  came 
into  your  guardian's  hands?  " 

Ethel  tnmed  her  eyes,  flashing  scorn 
(mingled  indeed  with  fear)  upon  him. 

"How  did  you  know  he  had  those  let- 
ters ?»• 

"Why,  he  showed  them  to  me,"  said 
Ezra,  promptly,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  lie. 
"He  came  to  me  in  great  distress  and  re- 
vealed all  his  apprehensions  in  regard  to  his 
son.  I  must  confess  that,  much  as  I  admire 
Vincent,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  con- 
clusive to  my  mind." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  said  Ethel; 
"  for,  from  what  I  remember  of  those  forg- 
eries, they  appeared  the  weakest,  grossest 
lies  conceivable." 

"  They  were  conclusive  to  your  guardian's 
mind,  also." 

"I  have  no  doubt  his  mind  had  been 
skilfblly  prepared  to  receive  them.  But  of 
what  possible  interest  to  me  is  the  effect 
of  those  silly  documents  on  your  mind,  or 
even  on  the  mind  of  my  guardian?  Let  us 
think  of  some  other  topic." 

"  I  must  confess  this  one  is  interesting  to 
me.  Do  you  know  what  I  think  has  become 
of  Vincent?" 

"  I  do  not;  and  if  my  knowledge  of  them 
depends  upon  my  desire  to  know,  I  shall 
always  remain  in  ignorance  of  your  senti- 
ments." 

"Confound  this  woman's  tongue,"  mut- 
tered Ezra,  beneath  his  breath.  "  I  never 
flattered  myself.  Miss  Moore,  that  my  opin- 
ions were  otherwise  than  indifferent  to  yon. 
Too   se^m  strangely  determined   to  take 


everything  I  say  in  bad  part.  I  had  Intended 
to  show  you  a  letter  which  came  Into  my 
possession  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner; 
but  I  presume,  of  course,  you  do  not  care 
to  see  it." 

Ethel's  feminine  curiosity  was  somewhat 
aroused. 

"  Does  it  relate  to  Mr.  Vincent  Graham  ?  " 

"  It  is  written  by  him." 

"  I  confess  that  his  opinions  and  writings 
do  interest  me,"  liaid  Ethel. 

This  was  Just  what  Ezra  wanted. 

"  Here  is  the  letter.  Miss  Moore,"  and  he 
handed  her  the  following  production,  — 

"  I  will  not  deny,  my  own  Beatrice,  that 
I  have  most  shamefblly  neglected  you  of 
late ;  but  remember,  darling,  that  I  have  a 
most  difficult  role  to  play.  Being  unhappily 
engaged  to  Ethel  Moore,  I  am  obliged,  nat- 
urally, to  be  a  good  deal  in  her  society. 
How  insipid  I  And  that  society,  after  revel- 
ling in  the  vehement  outpouring  of  yout 
love,  mia  carissiTna,  I  need  not  say.  It  Is 
like  brackish  water  after  champagne,  if  I 
may  nse  so  coarse  an  Illustration.  Ethel  is 
a  good  enough  girl,  amiable,  rather  pretty, 
etc.,  bnt  as  for  having  her  for  a  wife,  -— par- 
bleuf  a  day  with  you  is  better  than  ten 
thousand  spent  in  her  smiles.  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  that  the  poor  creature  Is 
desperately  in  love  with  me.  It's  a  shame 
to  break  her  heart, — I  am  sorry  enough  that 
I  committed  myself.  The  truth  is,  that  she 
attended  me  when  I  was  wounded  in  that 
affair  I  told  you  of,  and  one  day,  while  she 
was  reading  poetry  to  me,  something,  per- 
haps what  she  read,  bewitched  me,  and  I 
threw  myself,  metaphorically,  at  her  feet. 
Since  I  met  yon  the  engagement  has  been 
hateftil  to  me.  I  have  thought  the  best  plan 
for  me  to  pursue  is  to  write  the  poor  thing 
some  dolefhl  message,  intimate  suicide,  and 
then  disappear  suddenly.  After  she  has 
cried  a  little  at  my  death,  she'll  get  over  it 
and  marry  some  well-to-do  old  fogy.  But 
enough  about  Ethel  Moore ;  forgive  me  for 
lingering  on  the  uninteresting  theme.  I 
wanted  to  define  my  position. 

"Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  sweet  Bea- 
trice, for  concealing  our  marriage.  Is  not 
what  I  have  written  a  sufficient  J  ustiflcation 
of  my  course  ?  When  we  reach  Europe  yon 
will  be  addressed  as  Mrs.  Graham  and  shall 
never  suffer  disquietude  again.  Till  then, 
aid  me  in  carrying  on  the  deception. 

"  I  must  escort  Miss  Moore  to  the  opera 

this  evening;  after  that  I  will  see  you,  and 

believe   me,    darling,  every  throb  of  my 
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aeart,  every  pulsation  of  my  life,  beats  for 
you  and  yon  alone. 

"  Wholly  yonra, 

"ViNCT.  Graham. 
"New  York,  Sept.  3, 18-." 

The  first  words  of  this  letter  fascinated 
Ethel,  and  she  read  it  carefVilly  through. 
Ezra  watched  her  with  a  devil's  Joy. 

Ethel,  as  she  read,  was  seized  by  an 
overpowering  fear.  This  was  certainly 
Vincent's  handwriting;  this  was  certainly 
Vincent's  style.  She  looked  at  the  signa- 
ture, —  there  was  the  familiar  abbreviation 
he  always  used.  Was  it  possible?  Was 
Vincent  this  villain  ?  Every  feeling,  every 
sentiment  in  that  true  heart,  rose  up  rebel- 
lious, against  the  idea;  and  yet  her  senses 
told  her  that  this  letter  was  no  forgery. 
Every  atom  of  color  deserted  her  face; 
had  Ezra  been  nearer  he  would  have  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  her  tremble  violently. 
She  read  slowly  to  recover  her  composure, 
but  every  line  added  to  the  horrible  suspi- 
cion. The  explanation  that  the  letter  gave 
of  the  mournftil  epistle  she  had  received,  of 
his  sudden  disappearance,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  dreadM  thought  of  his  perfidy. 
But  all  this  horror,  all  this  suspicion  has- 
tening to  conviction^  were  as  transient  as  a 
breath  upon  a  mirror.  Thanks  to  her  un- 
sullied soul,  her  Infiexlble  constancy,  her 
sublime  faith,  doubt  died  in  the  act  of  com- 
ing into  life.  A  bitter  scorn  and  detestation 
of  herself  swept  across  her  very  being,  and 
her  lips  moved  in  a  swift  prayer  to  Vincent, 
living  or  dead,  to  pardon  her  evanescent 
infidelity.  The  next  moment  the  deep 
depths  of  her  love  were  as  undisturbed  and 
calm,  as  If  this  storm  had  never  hurried 
over  them. 

So,  when  she  came  to  the  close  of  this 
epistle,  she  was  reinstated  in  her  serenity. 
She  carefully  folded  up  the  note,  restored  it 
to  its  envelope,  and,  apparently  suppressing 
a  yawn,  returned  it  to  her  comp&nion,  say- 

ingi  — 

"  A  very  ingenious  composition,  Mr. 
Moore.  Really  I  must  congratulate  the 
writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  on  his  skUl  in 
imitating  Mr.  Graham's  hand  and  style. 
Mr.  Graham  couldn't  have  written  the  letter 
better  himself." 

Ezra,  baflled,  was  consumed  with  rage. 
He  felt  a  considerable  degree  of  admiration, 
too ;  he  thought  the  young  lady  was  acting 
all  the  time.  Such  faith  was  above  his 
comprehension. 

"  If  the  writer  of  that  note  keeps  on  he 


will  make  a  very  successftil  fbrger,"  bb^ 
Ethel,  in  a  meditative  manner.  **  Have  yon 
any  more  specimens,  Mr.  Moore?  " 

''I  am  really  rejoiced  that  you  did  not 
believe  Mr.  Graham  was  the  author  of  this," 
said  Ezra.  '*  I  was  afraid  he  wrote  It  him- 
self." 

Ethel  laughed  merrily.  «*  That  Mr.  Gra- 
ham wrote  it!  Pray  pardon  me,  bat  the 
idea  stmck  me  as  very  ftmny.  Why  should 
he  amuse  himself  by  writing  such  an  epis- 
tle? Have  you  seen  Hackett  as  Falstafl; 
Mr.  Moore?" 

"Hackett  be  hanged!"  muttered  Ezra, 
Inaudibly.  "Were  we  tjalklng  about  the 
theatre.  Miss  Moore?" 

"  We  were  not,  but  it  would  be  an  agree- 
ble  change." 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  any  more  of 
what  you  call  <  Ingenious  compositions, '  Miss 
Moore?" 

"No,  I  confess  I  do  not.  I  have  read 
three  specimens  already.  Cleverly  done,  I 
admit,  but  they  grow  tame." 

"  Well,  we  win  change  the  subject.  Hav6 
you  seen  my  father?  " 

Ethel  was  really  surprised  this  time,  but 
she  did  not  show  it. 

"  Oh  I  you  know  then  that  he  is  alive?  I 
congratulate  you,  sir.  Pray  how  did  yoa 
discover  it?  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently." 

"  I  have  not  had  that  pleasure  yet.  Ca& 
you  tell  me  where  he  lives? " 

"  At  the  Whitney  House,  I  believe." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ezra,  rising.  "  I  will 
pay  him  my  respects.  Can  you  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  one  who  has  not  seen  hts 
father  for  many  years  ?  " 

"I  can,"  said  Ethel,  sadly,  and  Ezra 
bowed  himself  out,  ill-concealing  the  cha- 
grin that  the  interview  had  caused  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

A  SUBPRISB. 

After  the  conversation  just  related,  Ezra 
no  longer  wavered  in  his  purpose  of  mur- 
dering Ethel  and  her  father.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  be  "  put 
out  of  the  way,"  as  he  expressed  it,  if  he 
would  prevent  Franchot's  property  being 
taken  flrora  him,  and  his  imposture  becom- 
ing known-  And  now  he  felt  an  uncontrol- 
lable rage  against  Ethel,  — a  rage  which 
only  her  life  could  s^^^^^^-T^ooalp 
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He  walked  rapidly  down-town  till  he 
reached  Houston  Street,  and,  passing  down 
this  towardR  the  East  River,  he  turned  into 
Allen  Street,  and  entered  one  of  the  vilest 
houses  In  the  neighborhood.  He  did  not 
ring,  but,  opening  the  door  with  a  latch- 
key, went  up  a  creaking  pair  of  stairs  in  the 
midst  of  utter  darkness,  and  stopped  at  a 
door  on  the  second  floor.  Here  he  made 
three  rapid  light  knocks  and  a  peculiar 
Rcrape  with  his  thumb-nail.  In  answer  to 
this  signal  the  door  opened,  and  Ezra  went 
at  ouce  into  the  presence  of  D.  Murragli, 
Esq.,  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law.  This 
man  was,  apparently,  about  forty  years  of 
a^.  His  hair  was  black,  tinged  slightly 
with  gray;  his  eyes  small,  piercing,  and 
snok  in  cavernous  sockets ;  his  fkce  close- 
shaven  and  sallow,  almost  of  the  color  of 
the  parchment  upon  which  he  was  at  work 
before  Ezra  arrived.  He  was  tall  and  very 
rnin,  — in  Aict,  emaciated, — and  his  sunken 
cheeks  gave  evidence  of  studies  prolonged 
far  into  the  night.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
rusty  suit  of  black,  much  too  large  for  his 
ftbmnken  limbs. 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  this  man  was 
very  rich.  Why  he  lived  in  such  a  wretched 
den  was  a  mystery  to  his  acquaintances. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  his  residence 
was  wretched  only  in  consideration  of  its 
surroundings.  This  room  was  ftimished 
with  some  degree  of  neatness,  and  a  very 
cosey  bedroom  adjoined  it.  The  fhmiture 
was  heavy  oak,  and  a  Brussels  carpet  of  oak 
and  green,  rather  worn  and  faded,  but  once 
handsome  certainly,  decorated  the  floor. 
A  shelf  of  books  bound  in  legal  calf  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall,  and 
the  room  boasted  a  large,  old-fashioned 
desk,  fhll  of  recesses  and  **  pigeon-holes." 
A  cheerftil  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  grate, 
although  the  night  was  by  no  means  cold. 
A  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was 
laden  with  manuscripts  and  books ;  piles  of 
books  filled  the  window-sills  and  the  three 
chairs  which  the  room  contained. 

Mr.  Murragh  resumed  the  stool  he  had 
been  occupying ;  Ezra  nodded  familiarly  to 
the  lawyer,  and,  coolly  turning  the  contents 
of  a  chair  upon  the  floor,  sat  himself  down. 

Mr.  Murragh  was  a  very  shrewd  man,  a 
remarkably  shrewd  man.  He  came  of  an 
admixture  of  blood  that  produces  schemers, 
—  the  mingling  of  the  Irish  with  the  Italian, 
nis  Ihther,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
relinquished  the  sacerdotal  office  to  marry 
a  young  Italian  girl  who  had  been  wont  to 
oonfess  her  sins  to  him.  In  course  of  time 
l& 


she  had  confessed  her  love  besides,  and, 
being  ofiered  absolution  in  marriage,^  ac- 
cepted it.  The  present  gentleman  had 
arrived  in  the  United  States  with  his  par- 
ents when  about  six  years  of  age ;  had  lost 
them  both  in  one  week  by  small-pox ;  had 
been  a  news-boy,  "runner"  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  lawyer's  clerk,  and  was  now  a  rich 
attorney,  rarely  appearing  In  court  but  en- 
Joying  a  by  no  means  despicable  practice. 
With  wonderfhl  assiduity  he  had  educated 
himself,  not  only  in  English  studies  but  in 
chissics,  and  was  an  exceedingly  well- 
informed  man. 

"  What's  up  now,  A.  B.?"  he  asked. 

**  A  rather  ticklish  Job  to  be  done,  Donny  *• 
replied  Ezra. 

"  State  your  case,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  want—' 

"  Stop  I  If  you  please.  Allow  me.  I 
don't  want  to  know  what  you  want  to  do  or 
to  be  done.  Say  A.  B.  if  it's  all  the  same  to 
you." 

'*  Well,  then,  A.  B.  has  two  individuals 
in  his  mind's  eye  whom  A.  B.  particularly 
desires  to  rid  of  the  burden  of  existence." 

"Tes.    Goon." 

"  One  of  these  invividuals  is  a  man 
named  — " 

** Excuse  me,"—  interrupted  the  other, 
"  don't  say  his  name  is,  say  his  name  migJU 
be!** 

"  All  right.  A  man  whose  name  might  be 
William  W.  Moore." 

Mr.  Marragh  nodded.  The  name  seemed 
fisimiliar  to  him. 

"The  other,"  continued  Ezra,  "  is  a  young 
lady,  who  might  be  called  Ethel  Moore." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  she  may  be  any  rela- 
tion of  the  first-mentioned  party  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  that  she  may  be  his  daugh- 
ter." 

"Very  good,"  said  Murragh,  smiling. 
"  Go  on." 

"I — I  would  say  A.  B.  —  has,  as  yon  are 
aware  — " 

"  Beg  pardon,  I  am  not  aware ;  don't  say 
I  am  aware ;  I  know  nothing  about  these 
circumstances." 

"Excuse  me.  Well,  A.  B.  has  been  rep- 
resenting himself  to  be  the  son  of  this  so- 
called  William  Moore,  and  has  by  means  of 
such  representations  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fortune  of  a  man  named — I 
mean  who  might  be  called  Auguste  Fran- 
chot  ?    D'ye  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.    Proceed." 

"  A.  B.  has  been  all  the  time  under  the 
supposition  that    the    so-called    William 
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IVf oore  was  dead.    1  he  fact  that  he  Is  not 
(lead  is  an  agly  fact  to  A.  B.    Therefore  A 
B.  desires  that  the  so-called  William  should 
be  dead,  and  that  at  once.    A.  B.  is  also 
desirous  that  the  so-called  Ethel  Moore  ~" 

*- Don't  bawl  her  name  out  that  way, 
man." 

"  What  an  Infernally  cautions  chap  you 
are  I  Well,  A.  B.  wants  the  yonng  woman 
to  die,  also,  because  she  is  really  the  heiress 
to  the  property  which  A.  B.  is  now  in  pos- 
session of." 

"You  have  told  your  story  very  well," 
observed  Mr.  Murragh.  "  Now  what  course 
docs  A.  B.  intend  to  parsue?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  A.  B.  wishes  to 
ask  Mr.  Murragh,  and,  having  great  confi- 
dence In  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Murragh, 
intends  to  abide  by  his  advice." 

**  Will  A.  B.  be  suspected  by  anybody  in 
case  the  supposititions  individuals  should 
depart  this  life?" 

^*  He  would  he  suspected  by  no  one  ex- 
cept possibly  an  old  Scotchman,  who  does 
not  amount  to  much." 

"  Scotchman  I  bah  I  if  that's  all  A.  B.  Is 
safe.  Well,  does  A.  B.  require  any  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  the  mode  of  putting  people 
into  another  and  a  better  world  ?  " 

"Possibly  not;  but  it  is  always  well  to 
take  Donnizetti  Murragh's  opinion." 

"  A.  B.  does  me  honor.  Well,  there  are 
various  modes,  —  the  knife,  noiseless,  but 
brutal  and  inartistic  —  " 

"  Bah  I  We've  had  enough  of  the  knife, 
Murragh." 

The  lawyer's  fELce  grew  a  shade  paler. 
"  Hist  1  man,  what  do  you  mean  by  calling 
out  in  that  style  ?  Happily  these  walls  are 
non-conductors  of  sound ;  but  do  be  more 
discreet." 

"  Ask  your  pardon  —  to  return.  No,  the 
knife  won't  do  —  especially  for  the  ftilr  so- 
called  Ethel.  I  feel  like  Othello,  —  <  I  would 
not  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than 
snow,'  etc.  You  don't  like  poetry,  do  you, 
Murragh?  Well,  I  won't  quote  any  more. 
The  knife's  disposed  of.    What  next  ?  " 

"  Poison." 

"  Poison  is  dangerous  to  use.  These  pry- 
ing chemists  will  find  the  millionth  part  of 
a  grain  with  their  infernal  analyses,  and 
detectives  will  always  ferret  out  where  yon 
purchased  it." 

"  Well,  then,  there's  drowning." 

"  Hard  to  be  done  without  being  seen." 

"True.    Smothering?" 

"I  like  that  better;  leaves  no  trace,  and 
is  easily  done." 


**  What  do  you  say  to  starving  to  death  ?  " 

"  That's  not  so  good  —  takes  a  long  time, 
and,  besides  —  " 

"Is  too  cruel?" 

"Pooh!  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  meant 
It  gives  the  party  a  chance  to  escape,  ^  un- 
less, indeed,  he's  buried  alive,"  added  Ezra^ 
thinking  of  Vincent." 

"  Starvlng's  all  out  of  the  question,  of 
course,"  said  Murragh.  "  I  only  mentioned 
it  to  see  what  you'd  say.  Starvlng's  absurd 
and  impossible.  Well,  do  you  decide  on 
smothering?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  smothering's  the  best  plan, 
after  all.  Now  let's  have  your  opinion  as  to 
how  to  manage  the  afi*air." 

When  Ethel  Informed  her  guardian  that 
she  had'found  her  father  and  that  his  name 
was  Morris,  Mr.  Graham  was  very  much 
agitated.  His  horror  and  dread  of  Morris 
were  unspeakable, — Morris,  the  sharer  of 
his  fatal  secret,  his  denouncer,  —  the  man 
whose  word  could  consign  him  to  the  8caf« 
fold.  So  much  agitated  and  confonnde^^ 
was  he  by  the  announcement  that  he  W9** 
incapable  of  making  any  Inquiries  of  Ethe\ 
and  that  young  lady  was  not  obliged  to  r«- 
late  a  litUe  fiction  she  had  concocted  to  ex- 
plain matters  without  betraying  her  fathei  s 
incognito.  Mr.  Graham,  feeling  that  Le 
must  sleep  If  he  would  live,  dosed  himself 
with  laudanum  now  every  night.  In  the 
sleep  thus  gained  he  dreamed  frlghtfUl 
dreams ;  a  wretched  consciousness  tortured 
his  waking  hours.  It  was  impossible  ^or 
him  to  stand  this  kind  of  life ;  he  was  ftist 
verging  to  the  grave.  Mrs.  Graham  was 
also  unwell,  and  had  left  the  city  for  chftiii^e 
of  scene. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  In  the  e-'en- 
ing  when  Ezra  and  Murragh  began  their 
conference.  Two  hours  later  a  carriage 
rattled  noisily  through  Fifth  Avenue  and 
stopped  In  ftont  of  Graham's  house.  Ethel 
started  up  wide  awake,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  door-bell,  violently  pulled,  clanged 
through  the  mansion.  She  heard  the  porter 
drag  himself  sleepily  through  the  hcJl  and 
open  the  ftront  door;  she  could  cotch  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  in  excited  talk ;  she 
heard  the  porter  run  up  the  stairs  and  knock 
hurriedly  at  her  waitlng-mald's  door,  and 
presently  that  yonng  woman,  rather  en  des- 
habUlef  rushed  into  Ethel's  room,  looking 
very  pale,  and  besought  her  mistress  to  arise. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Ethel,  very  much 
alarmed. 

"  Your  father,  mlsfif^  "Ky  GoOgle 
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•  Well,  ipeak." 

••  Is  very  sick,  miss,  —  perhaps  dying 
They've  sent  for  you." 

Ethel  ottered  a  low  cry;  bnt  she  instantly 
grew  very  calm.  "  Tell  them,"  said  she,  in 
her  ordinary  tones,  "  that  I  will  bo  instantly 
down." 

She  Vfa3  down  in  a  marvellously  short 
space  of  time;  Mr.  Graham  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs ;  he  was  terribly  haggard, 
and  in  his  white  dressing-gown  looked  like 
a  ghost.  He  was  but  half  awake,  and  be- 
wildered by  the  opiate.  "  Where  are  you 
going?  "  he  called,  to  Ethel. 

•*  To  my  ftither,"  she  answered.  **  Come, 
let's  start  at  once.  Oh,  come !  don't  wait  —  " 
this  to  the  messenger  standing  by  the  door. 

"  Your  father  I "  ejaculated  Graham.  "  Ah ! 
yonr  father !  yes,  yes,  I  know.  My  respects 
to  Morris,"  and  he  looked  at  her  idiotically. 
She  hurried  down  the  steps  after  her  con- 
ductor; he  seemed  to  be  an  Irishman,  and 
a  tall,  thin  man ;  one  of  the  porters  of  her 
father's  hotel,  she  thought.  On  the  car- 
riage box  sat  two  men  besides  the  driver. 
The  man  with  Ethel  opened  the  carriage 
door  for  her;  she  sprang  In,  and  the  fellow 
*nrning  to  the  driver,  asked,  — 

**  What  are  thpse  men  up  there  for?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  frinds  of  mine  that  likes  to 
ride  about  with  me  o'  nights." 

The  man  grumbled  to  himself,  and  with- 
out apology  entered  the  carriage,  first  say- 
ing, •*  To  where  I  said,"  —  and  the  carriage 
whirled  away. 

Whirled  away,  out  from  the  long  line  of 
palaces  that  flanked  the  deserted  Avenue, 
into  narrow,  dismal  streets  redolent  with 
bad  odors;  whirled  rapidly  along  across 
the  dty  towards  the  river. 

Ethel,  in  ker  agitation  (great,  although 
she  was  outwardly  calm),  knew  not  in  what 
direction  they  were  driving.  "  Is  this  the 
way  to  my  father's  hotel?"  she  asked,  at 
length,  anxiously. 

"Of  course,"  replied  her  companion, 
graffly. 

Ethel  wondered  a  moment  at  his  rude- 
ness ;  but  thoughts  of  her  father  drove  all 
suspicion  from  her  mind. 

They  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  brick 
and  stone  and  entered  the  city's  dreary  out- 
skirts. In  front  of  a  large  weather-beaten 
and  unpalnted  wooden  house,  standing  al- 
most on  the  water's  edge,  the  carriage 
stopped  at  last.  Ethel  could  not  see  the 
bailding ;  there  were  no  gas-lamps  near  the 
•pot,  and  the  night  was  very  dark.  Her 
companion  — Mr.    Donnlzetti     Murragh  — 


burst  open  the  carriage  door  and  sprang  to 
the  ground.  Ethel  eagerly  followed.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  thoughts  of  treachery 
flashed  upon  her.  "  Where  am  I?"  gasped 
the  poor  girl. 

"My  visitor.  Miss  Moore,"  cried  the 
harsh  voice  of  Ezra,  and  he  grasped  her 
waist  with  his  brawny  arm  and  dragged  her 
up  the  dilapidated  steps  into  the  house. 
"The  other  party's  all  right,"  said  he  to 
Murragh.  "  Send  off  the  carriage  and  come 
in." 

The  driver  had  driven  his  vehicle  down 
on  to  a  wharf  to  turn  around,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  a  spectator  of  this  scene.  As  he 
reappeared,  Murragh  noticed  that  the  two 
men  who  had  been  riding  with  him  were  no 
longer  to  be.seen.  "  They  jumped  off  some 
time  back,"  said  the  driver,  in  answer  to 
Murragh's  inquiry.  He  took  his  fare,  and 
drove  rapidly  away,  turning  a  comer  and 
disappearing  from  sight. 

Ethel,  more  dead  than  alive,  was  hurried 
through  a  damp  and  muety-smelllng  hall, 
and  into  a  large,  half-ftimlshed  and  uncar- 
peted  room.  It  was  partially  lit  by  a  smoky 
oil  lamp,  and  Its  plaster  walls  showed  great 
black  blotches  where  the  rain  had  soaked 
through.        J 

"Prepare  yourself  for  a  surprise,  Miss 
Moore,"  said  Ezra.  "What  do  you  see 
yonder? " 

Ethel,  peering  into  the  obscurity,  could 
barely  distinguish  the  outline  of  a  lounge, 
in  a  farther  corner,  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a  human  form  upon  it. 

"There's  an  acquaintance  of  yours  over 
there.  Miss  Moore,"  continued  Ezra.  "  Come 
and  see  him.    Donny,  bring  tlie  light." 

He  dragged  the  almost  inanimate  girl 
across  the  room.  Murragh  held  the  lamp 
high  up,  and  Ethel  saw  her  fi&ther  lying  on 
a  miserable  bed,  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
gagged.  He  was  conscious,  for  he  turned 
his  eyes  with  a  piteous  look  upon  his 
daughter. 

Ethel  uttered  a  shriek,  loud  and  pierc- 
ing, and  sought  to  throw  herself  upon  him; 
but  Ezra  caught  her  in  his  ruthless  grasp 
and  held  her  back. 

"Not  so   flist,  my  beauty  I"  cried   he. 

No  affectionate  demonstrajtions,  if  you 
please ;  they  sicken  me." 

Murragh  replaced  the  light  on  the  table 
and  sat  down,  smiling  devilishly.  Ezra 
also  took  a  seat  and  forced  Ethel  into  his 
lap.  She  struggled  and  fought  with  the 
fierceness  of  desperation ;  but  it-was  of  jm 
avail.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Ezra  was  disguised  to  look  like  an  Irish- 
man ;  he  now  pulled  off  red  false  whiskers, 
and  burst  out  laughing  in  horrid  glee. 

"Donny,  take  off  that  beard;  you  are 
ugly  enough  any  way.  —  Now,  Miss  Moore, 

—  what's  the  matter?  are  you  dead  ?  If  so, 
it's  premature.  Bah!  don*t  die  in  my  arms," 
and  he  let  her  sink  upon  the  floor. 

"Now,"  continued  Ezra,  speaking  very 
slowly,  and  in  a  very  cheerful  voice,  "  isn't 
this  a  complete  surprise  for  you?  You 
thought  you'd  find  your  father  dying;  he 
never  was  in  better  health  in  his  life.  How 
do  you  like  this  place  ?  It's  a  good  ways 
from  the  city,  —  all  the  better ;  nobody  can 
hear  your  screams.  It's  dark  and  dismal,  — 
all  the  better ;  a  fitter  place  to  die  in.  It*s 
never  visited,  —  all  the  better;  your  body 
won't  soon  be  found.    This  genlleman  here 

—  my  ftiend,  Mr.  Donny  — queer  name, 
alut  it?  —  and  I,  are  going  to  put  you  and 
your  father  to  death,  —  murder  you,  in 
fact.  You  didn't  expect  to  be  murdered 
when  you  went  to  bed  last  night,  did  you? 
Quite  a  surprise  for  you,  isn't  it?  Donny 
and  I  think  we'll  smother  you.  How  do  you 
like  the  Idea?  Come,  I'll  be  generous ;  you 
may  choose  the  mode  you  prefer.  What, 
won't  you  speak?  Well,  there's  no  use 
wasting  time.  Smother  it  is,  Donny.  Get 
the  pillows.  Confess,  Miss  Moore,  we  have 
given  you  a  complete  surprise.  The  pillows 
are  In  that  closet,  Donny." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  when  the 
closet  door  flew  open  ■  wide,  and  three 
strongmen  sprang  out.  The  foremost  — a 
groat  fellow  in  shaggy  clothes,  and  with 
immense  whiskers  —  rushed,  as  quick  as 
thought,  at  Ezra,  and  crying,  "  Tft  for  tat, 
a  surprise  for  yot*,"  struck  him  fiercely  on 
the  head  with  a  club,  and  felled  him,  sense- 
less, to  the  floor. 

Murragh,  seized  with  panic,  started  for  the 
hall ;  but  too  late ;  a  tall  man,  with  a  shield 
gleaming  on  his  breast,  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  smiling  scomfhlly  and  waving 
the  lawyer  back  with  a  disdainfhl  gesture. 
Murragh  felt  for  a  pistol,  but  was  quietly 
clutched  and  handcuffed  by  the  third  man — 
also  a  policeman. 

Ethel  had  nearly  swooned  away.  The 
man  who  had  felled  Ezra,  raised  her  tender- 
ly in  his  arms  and  covered  her  fyce  with 
impassioned  kisses. 

**  Don't  cry,  don't  tremble,  Ettie  darling. 
Bah  J  what  a  fool  I  am  I  of  course  you  don't 
know  me.  Here."  He  placed  her  on  her 
feet,  pulled  off  his  disguises,  took  off  his 


hat  and  laughed  merrily.  Ethel  gazed  • 
moment,  and  then  rushed  forward  into  the 
arms  of —Edwin  Moore. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Ethbl's  astonishment  at  Edwin's  sudden 
appearance  was  no  greater  than  his  when 
he  was  told  that  the  man  who  lay  there 
bound  and  gagged  was  her  father.  It  was 
nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  Ed- 
win would  not  listen  to  such  a  thing  as  going 
away  till  he  had  heard  the  whole  story.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Moore  was  ready  enough  to  stay, 
for  he  felt  weak  and  sick  after  the  rough 
handling  he  had  received.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  been  summoned  from  his  hotel,  by  a 
man  who  represented  himself  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  Mr.  Graham's,  to  go  at  once  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  dangerously  ill ;  and  on 
entering  the  carriage  waiting  for  him  had 
been  attacked  and  overpowered  by  the  fel- 
low —  Ezra  Hoyt. 

Edwin  directed  the  policemen  to  tak6 
Murragh  and  the  still  senseless  Ezra  into 
another  room,  and  await  fiirther  instruc- 
tions. 

Then  Ethel,  sitting  with  her  arm  around 
her  father's  neck  and  holding  Edwin's  hand, 
told  the  latter  all  in  a  few  brief  words,  Wil- 
liam Moore  assisting  her  and  supplementinx 
her  narrative. 

"  You  must  not  feel,  dear  Ned,"  said  she. 
**  that  you  have  lost  a  sister." 

"  No,  but  found  an  uncle,"  said  Mr.  Moora. 
"  But  come,  I  want  to  know  how  you  hao- 
pened  to  be  here  in  the  right  spot,  at  the 
right  time." 

"  Well,"  said  Edwin,  "  while  you're  getting 
back  your  strength  I'll  tell  you  my  yam. 
You  know  that  I  was  expecting  leave  of 
absence.  Well,  I  got  it  the  other  day,'  and 
started  at  once  for  the  east.  I  arrived  yes- 
terday morning." 

**  And  didn't  come  to  see  me  I "  cried Bthel. 

'*  I  had  to  go  and  see  Jessie  first,"  said 
Edwin,  ingenuously. 

"  OhI  of  course,  and  you  made  a  pretty 
long  call." 

*<Hear  me  out,  you  little  minx  I  Jessie 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and — " 

**  Is  it  possible !  "  cried  Ethel. 

"And,"  continued  Edwin,  "gave  me  all 
the  news,  except  about  my  uncle  here,  youi 
father.    I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
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Graham  was  sick.  Why  didn't  some  of  you 
write  me  aboi|t  Vincent's  disappearance? 
You  thought  he'd  turn  up,  I  suppose.  Well, 
I  didn't  know  a  word  about  it  tlUJessle  told 
me.  Now,  in  coming  here  Arom  Minnesota, 
I  had  to  ride  a  good  many  days  in  the  cars 
with  nothing  to  read  but  a  couple  of  news- 
papers. Well,  simply  because  I  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  I  devoured  all  the  read- 
ing-matter and  then  began  the  advertise- 
ments, and  lucky  enough  it  was  that  I  did 
so.  Stowed  away  in  one  corner  I  saw  half 
a  dozen  lines,  saying  that  the  Ariends  of  a 
young  man,  with  dark-brown  hair  and  mus- 
tache, dressed  in  such  a  manner,  and  who 
had  disappeared  A'om  his  home  some  days 
ago,  would  find  information  in  regard  to 
him,  by  calling  at  such  and  such  a  place  in 
this  city." 

Every  vestige  of  color  left  Ethel's  face 
and  she  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"  Go  on,  dear  brother,  go  on  I "  she  cried, 
in  an  almost  inaudible  voice,  her  agitation 
increasing  every  moment. 

•*  Well,  when  I  read  that,  I,  of  course, 
never  dreamed  that  it  was  Vincent,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  But  when 
Jessie  told  me  the  story,  this  advertisement 
popped  into  my  head  at  once,  and  1  came 
near  being  fool  enough  to  blurt  out  my  idea. 
Instead  of  that,  however,  I  kept  mum ;  and 
when  she  let  me  go,  — no,  I  don't  mean  that, 
—  v*'hcn  I  could  tear  myself  away,  I  went 
on  the  double-quick  to  the  house  in  Broome 
Street,  —  that's  where  the  advertisement 
said  to  inquire,  you  know.  They  took  me 
lip  into  a  very  pleasant  room,  and  what  do 
you  think  I  saw?  Nothing  very  dreadfdl. 
Ettie, — don't  shiver  so, — it  was  only  Vincent 
lying  in  bed,  with  his  eyes  considerably  big- 
ger than  saucers,  and  his  face  pale  as  — 
well,  your  cheeks  at  this  moment  aint  a  cir- 
cumstance. When  the  old  fellow  saw  me 
he  smiled,  —  George !  that  ghastly  smile  of 
his  nearly  made  me  blubber  right  out,  —  and 
stretched  out  a  hand,  —  thin  and  white  and 
shrivelled  up,  very  much  like  the  *  skinny 
band'  of  that  disagreeable  old  chap  in  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner,'  —  and  said  in  a  voice 
so  weak  that  it  was  positively  ridiculous, 
coming  out  of  Vincent  Graham's  throat, 
•Ned,  my  boy,  is  that  you?'  At  this  up 
Jamped  a  pleasant-looking  man,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  sergeant  of  police,  and 
roared  out,  •  Hurrah  I  bully  for  you,  stran- 
ger 1  '  and  gave  me  a  crack  in  the  back  that 
tingles  to  this  moment,  '  Jerusalem  crickets ! 
I'm  glad  you've  come  I '  then  suddenly  drop- 
ping his  voice,  as  if  in  apprehension  that  he 


made  too  much  noise  (and  he  certainly  did), 
he  added  in  a  whisper,  '  Cap'n  (he  noticed 
my  bars,  you  see),  are  you  a  friend  of  his'n, 
say,  are  you? '  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  to 
wards  Vincent." 

*'  <  I  aint  anything  else,'  said  I,  and  down 
I  sat  on  the  bed  by  Vint.'s  side,  and  —  bnt 
let  that  go,  that's  spooney." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ethel;  "  what  was  it?" 

"  Well,  I  kissed  him,"  said  Edwin,  blush- 
ing  (an  actual  foct,  captains  in  the  army 
sometimes  blush). 

"  I'll  kiss  you  for  that,"  said  Ethel,  prof 
feting  her  entrancing  lips. 

"  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  "  said 
Edwin,  giving  her  a  hearty  smack.  **  I'm  no 
relation  to  you." 

**  I  don't  care,  Edwin,"  said  Ethel,  ingen* 
uously,  **  it's  Just  as  much  pleasure  to  kiss 
you." 

*  *  Hear  that  I "  cried  Edwin.  "  Mr.  Moore, 
you'd  better  look  out  for  this  daughter  of 
yours.  Well,  Vint,  was  dreadftilly  weak, 
for  he  had  fainted  away  already.  Now  don't 
cry,  Ettie,  —  he's  in  no  sort  of  danger.  Here- 
upon this  police  sergeant  —  Parker's  his 
name,  and  he's  a  trump,  if  there  ever  was 
one  —  went  to  work  at  him  as  skilftilly  as 
any  hospital  nurse  I  ever  saw,  and  brought 
him  to.  *  Cap'n,*  said  Parker,  *  them  words 
he  spoke  when  he  saw  you,  were  the  first 
that  have  passed  his  lips  these  ten  days,  as 
I'm  a  living  man.  I  was  afeared  the  boy 
was  dumb  for  life.' 

** '  How  long  since  he  recovered  copscious- 
ness  ? '  I  asked. 

'* '  Only  last  night.  He  couldn't  speak  and 
tried  to  write  with  a  pencil,  but  dash 
me,  if  he  had  strength  enough  to  scribble 
a  word." 

"  Well,  I  managed  to  get  Parker's  story 
all  out,  although  he  imparted  it  in  a  ram- 
bling fashion;  "  and  Edwin,  in  a  few  clear 
and  condensed  sentences,  told  his  interested 
listeners  all  that  Parker  knew  about  the 
matter. 

"  Well,"  continued  Edwin,  "  while  the 
sergeant  was  talking  away,  wandering  a 
thousand  miles  off  and  then  suddenly  getting 
back  again,  old  Vint,  lay  quiet  with  his 
skeleton  hand  in  mine  and  looking  as  peace- 
able as  an  infknt.  When  Parker  finished, 
Vint,  said,  and  his  voice  was  so  clear  and 
firm  that  we  were  amazed,  *  Well,  Ned,  I 
suppose  you'd  like  to  know  how  I  got  into 
that  cellar,  and  you,  too,  my  fWend,'  he 
added,  looking  towards  the  police-officer. 
Well  you  may  be  sure  we  didnll;  tell  him 
not  to  trouble  hlmselfrngitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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**  *  But  first,'  said  Vint.,  *  tell  me,  how  is 
Ethel?' 

<*Now  the  idea  of  his  thiokiog  about  you 
then  I " 

"  Ned,"  cried  Ethel,  with  pretended  sever 
ity,  "  we  don't  want  to  hear  any  of  your 
tiresome  reflections.  Go  on  with  your 
story." 

•*  Well,  I  told  him  you  were  well,  and  says 
Vint.,  *  Thank  God!'  Now  what  are  you 
crying  about?  I  never  did  see  anything 
like  you  girls  1  You  cry  when  you  positively 
ought  to  laugh. 

« *  What  does  she  think  has  become  of 
me?'  asked  Vint. 

"  ♦  She  hasn't  the  remotest  idea.  There's 
a  story  that  you've  run  away  to  Europe.' 

'*  *  Does  Ethel  believe  it?'  cried  he,  looking 
very  savage  for  a  ghost. 

"  *  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  says  I. 

" «  Of  course  she  don't,'  said  Vint.  « What 
a  fool  I  am ! ' 

"  Well,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  about 
you,  he  told  us  this  little  tale,  —  a  very 
pretty  thing  to  happen  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  you'll  allow ; "  and  Edwin  graph- 
ically related,  to  the  horror  of  his  auditors, 
what  the  reader  already  knows,  how  Vincent 
had  been  decoyed  to  Chrystie  Street,  felled 
by  a  blow  In  the  dark,  buried  alive,  and 
how  he  had  effected  his  liberation.  The 
last  thing  he  recollected  was  striking  the 
iron  door  with  the  trowel.  Parker's  narra- 
tive supplied  the  rest.  "  And,"  concluded 
Edwin,  "  that  man  I  struck  on  the  head  Just 
now,  —  that  man,  that  man,  Mr.  Moore, 
who  decoyed  you  here,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  you,  is  the  wretch  who  knocked 
Viucent  senseless  in  that  vile  den,  and  then 
entombed  him  to  die  in  the  lingering  agony 
of  suffocation.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before, 
Ethel?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Ethel,  quietly,  but  very,  very 
pale;  <<that  man  is  your  son,  father  I  that 
man  is  my  brother!  O  my  God! " 

"  Not  so,"  said  Mr.  Moore ;  "  calm  your- 
self, Ethel ;  that  villain  is  an  Impostor;  he  is 
not  Harry  Moore." 

"Not  by  a— hem!  considerable  sight!" 
cried  Edwin,  in  a  heat ;  **  that  fellow  is  Ezra 
Hoyt." 

"Ezra  Hoyt!  the  man  they  had  in  the 
'  Tombs'  as  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Franchot," 
cried  Ethel. 

"  You've  hit  it,  Ethel,"  said  Edwin,  "  the 
Bame." 

"  And  who's  the  other?  " 

"His  name's  Murrogh,"  replied  Edwin. 
"*!  shall  lodge  both  those  rascals  in  the 


'  Tombs '  to-day,  and  their  villanlcs  wifl 
come  out." 

"  Oh  I  come,  father,"  said  Ethel,  "  let  oa 
leave  this  place." 

"Presently,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Moore; 
"  let's  hear  the  rest  of  his  story  before  we 
go.    Corae,  Edwin." 

"Well,  Vint,  of  course,  described  this 
rascal  of  an  Ezra  Hoyt,  his  long,  bi'own 
hair,  mustache,  and  gold  spectacl  is,  and  I 
said  I'd  try  to  ferret  the  fellow  ou  t.  I  didn't 
know  nor  did  Vint,  that  he  had  be  en  arrested 
for  murder.  Wonder  how  he  got  away  ?  I 
didn't  dream  I  sl^ould  see  him.  It  was 
about  nine  o'clock  when  I  lelt  the  dear 
fellow,  and  I  started  at  once  for  Mr.  Graham's 
house.  As  I  went  up  the  ftont  steps  the 
porter  was  out  there.  Just  taking  in  a  mat, 
so  I  got  in  without  ringing.  The  parlor 
door  was  aiviT;  in  Hooked,  and  who  should 
I  sec  butyou,  Ethel,  with  that  scamp  talking 
with  you,  and  he  looked  as  savage  as  a  bull. 
I  knew  the  fellow  in  a  moment ;  there  were 
the  hair,  mustache,  and  spectacles,  all  as 
described.  I  had  no  doubt  he  was  up  to 
mischief.  Thinks  I,  I'll  follow  you,  my 
man,  and  see  where  you  put  up.  So  out  I 
went  as  quietly  as  I  came  in,  and  told  the 
porter  not  to  say  a  word  about  me.  In  a 
few  moments  Hoyt  left.  He  looked  devilish 
wicked  as  he  came  down  the  steps,  gnashing 
his  teeth.  I  took  good  care  he  shouldn't 
see  me.  He  walked  off  pretty  fest,  —  I 
following,  —  and  finally  brought  up  at  a  most 
miserable  place  in  Allen  Street  and  went  up« 
stairs.  It  was  pitch-dark.  The  stairs 
creaked  so,  I  didn't  dare  to  go  up  after  him. 
He  entered  a  room  on  the  second  story,  and 
then  I  crept  up  the  flight.  I  lit  a  match  and 
discovered  that  he  had  entered  the  office  of 
oneD.  Murragh,  alawyer,  who,  I  suppose,  is 
that  amiable-looking  Individual  who  assisted 
him  in  this  business  to-night.  I  tried  my 
prettiest  to  hear  what  the  two  scamps  wer« 
plotting  about,  but  the  door  was  so  thick  I 
couldn't  hear  much.  However,  I  was  cer* 
tain  that  I  caught  the  words  'Ethel Moore/ 
and  I  could  then  have  taken  my  oath  thai 
they  meant  you  some  mischief.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  stay  there  till  Hoyt  camo  out,  if 
it  took  till  morning.  I  didn't  have  to  wait 
as  long  as  that ;  in  about  an  hour  the  fellows 
left  together,  and  I  heard  Hoyt  say,  *  Well, 
1*11  go  after  the  old  man  then,  and  you  fetch 
along  the  girl,  —  you  know  where.'  The 
men  parted  at  the  steps;  being,  unfor- 
tunately, unable  to  divide  myself,  I  was 
compelled  to  let  one  go  and  follow  the  other« 
Knowing  Murragh  was  after  you  I  concluded 
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to  dog  him.  I  woDld  have  nipped  his  con- 
templated enterprise  in  the  bud  and  had  him 
arrested,  only,  you  see,  I  wanted  to  let  him 
alone  for  the  present,  for  I  knew  he  would 
Join  Hoyt  a^ain  and  then  I  should  get  them 
both.  Well,  I  followed  him  to  a  livery 
stable.  He  ordered  a  carriage,  and  while 
they  were  putting  in  the  horses,  I  ran 
around  the  comer  to  a  station-house  I 
happened  to  know  was  there,  and  got  a 
couple  of  policemen.  They  instantly  fur- 
nished me  with  the  handsome  disguise  you 
saw  lue  in,  and  hid  their  shields  with  over- 
coats. One  of  them  found  a  chance  to  have 
a  private  confab  with  the  driver,  and  fixed 
Mm  an  right.  We  aU  mounted  to  the  drl  ver's 
seat ;  Murragh  got  inside,  —  and  you  know 
the  rest.  It  went  against  the  grain,  Ethel, 
forme  to  allow  you  to  be  scared,  but  unless 
I  had  let  Murragh  carry  out  his  plan,  I  could 
not  have  caught  Hoyt.  Besides,  I  wanted 
to  And  oat  who  the  '  old  roan  *  was.  I  never 
dreamed  that  it  was  you,  Mr.  Moore,  —  uncle 
William,  I  should  say.  When  the  carriage 
stopped  in  front  of  this  place,  the  policemen 
and  I  instantly  Jumped  down  and  ran  in, 
barely  escaping  encountering  Hoyt.  By 
iiome  intuition  we  went  into  this  room 
(probably  because  there  was  a  light  here), 
and  hid  ourselves  in  that  closet.  We  found 
comfortable  seats  on  some  huge  pillows  in 
there,  —  intended  for  your  use.  So  that's 
my  report  of  tlie  whole  afiUir;  no  loss  on 
our  side  and  two  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  — 
one  wounded." 

'<  I  can  never  thank  you  sulBciently,  my 
dear  fellow,'*  said  Mr.  Moore. 

'<  As  if  the  thing  required  thanks  I "  said 
Edwin,  scornftiUy.  ''  But  we'd  better  take 
Ethel  home ;  the  carriage  is  waiting  round 
the  comer." 

"Can't  I  go  and  see  Vincent?"  asked 
Ethel,  timidly. 

<<  Tes,  and  excite  him  into  a  brain  fever 
again.    Oh,  of  course." 

'•  What  I  has  he  had  brain  ftever?  " 

**TiatheT  so,"  said  Edwin;  <<he  was  a 
regnlar  roaiiiac  for  two  or  three  days.  But 
bo's  all  right  now;  all  he  needs  is  quiet. 
The  doctor  was  angry  with  me  for  talking 
to  him  last  night.  He  came  in  just  as  I  was 
leaving,  and  said  he  was  aftaid  the  conver- 
sation would  put  him  back ;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  will.    Come,  let's  get  off." 

They  all  went  downstairs.  They  stopped 
for  a  moment  below,  and.  went  into  a  mis- 
erable room  on  the  ground  floor,  —  a  room 
eontaining  two  large  windows,  each  desti- 
mbd  of  sashes  or  glass.    Here  was  Ezra 


still  lying  insensible  and  apparently  badly 
hurt,  the  two  policemen,  —  and  Murragh 
sitting  sullenly  on  the  floor,  his  feet  tied. 

"  We  can't  bring  this  fellow  to,"  said  one 
of  the  men. 

"  Perhaps  he's  dead,"  said  Edwin. 

"  No,  sir,  his  heart  beats." 

'*  Well,  as  soon  as  you  can,  carry  them 
down  to  yous  station.  I'll  appear  in  the 
morning  and  prefer  my  charge.  Will  one 
of  you  call  the  carriage?  " 

Mr.  Moore,  Edwin  and  Ethel  went  oat 
upon  the  sidewalk.  One  of  the  policemen 
hurried  off  after  the  carriage. 

The  remaining  policeman  looked  with  great 
disgust  at  the  prostrate  Ezra.  <*  Couldn't 
stand  a  tap  with  the  locust  better  than  that, 
bah  I  What  a  nasty-smelling  hole  this  is  I " 
he  muttered.  '^  'Gad,  I'm  going  to  get  some 
ft'esh  air,"  and  he  followed  the  rest  of  the 
party  into  the  street. 

Scarcely  had  he  disappeared,  when  Ezra 
started  up,  alert  and  vigorous,  and  saying, 
"Good-by,  Donny;  sorry  you're  in  such 
a  flx  I"  sprang  from  a  side  window,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

He  had  been  temporarily  stunned  by  the 
blow,  and  bis  head  badly  bruised,  but  that 
was  all ;  Ezra  Hoyt  was  as  indomitable  as 
ever. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A   MISCONCEPTION. 

Vincent  Graham  undoubtedly  owed  his 
life  to  Jim  Parker's  tenderness,  assiduity, 
and  care.  Having  once  passed  the  crisis  of 
his  sickness,  his  recovery  was  wonderfully 
rapid.  He  regained  his  strength  almost  as 
quickly  as  he  had  lost  it.  How  he  longed 
to  leave  his  sick-room,  none  but  himself 
knew. 

During  the  few  days  that  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  Edwin's  call,  and  the  morning 
when  he  extorted  a  reluctant  consent  firom 
the  surgeon  to  go  out,  Vincent  had  been 
the  recipient  of  many  tender  epistles  tcom 
Ethel.  She  reserved  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  her  father  till  she  saW 
Vincent  himself.  There  are  some  commu- 
nications that  one  does  not  care  to  commii 
to  paper,  but  prefers  to  pour  into  the  con- 
fidant's ear  through  the  warmer,  readier, 
freer  medium  of  speech.  She  had  also  re- 
quested Edwin  not  to  inform  Vincent  of 
Mr.  Moore's  appearance,  for  she  wished  the 
pleasure  of  telling  him  herself.    ^/-w(jTp 
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She  tlina  gave  to  her  letters  (otherwise 
lOving  enough,  certainly),  an  appearance  of 
reticence,  and,  to  her  lover's  exacting  eyes, 
of  coldness.  "  Has  Ethel  grown  estranged 
Arom  me  in  this  short  absence?"  was  the 
half-formed  thought  that  tortared  him.  At 
length,  on  a  warm  morning  of  that  mild  au- 
tumn, Vincent  sallied  forth,  —  his  physician 
half  consenting,  half  protesting.  Sergeant 
Parkeraccorapanled  him.  The  delight  to  Vin- 
cent of  breathing  the  free  air  was  so  great, 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  ride,  but,  leaning 
heavily  on  the  arm  of  his  escort,  strolled  up- 
town. As  they  neared  Mr.  Graham's  resi- 
dence, Vincent  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
eagerness.  He  felt  no  fatigue;  every  step 
seemed  to  Increase  his  strength.  He  longed 
for  the  meeting  that  should  remove  all  his 
doubts  and  bless  him  with  the  proofs  of  love. 

He  parted  with  Parker  at  the  steps  of  the 
house,  insisting  upon  an  early  call  from 
the  sergeant.  He  sprang  up  the  broad 
flight  (for  he  felt  now  perfectly  well),  and 
was  on  the  point  of  pulling  the  bell,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  a  servant  appeared. 
The  man  was  about  to  utter  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  delight,  but  Vincent  stopped 
him.  **  Be  quiet,"  said  he,  "  and  do  not  an- 
nounce me.    Is  Miss  Moore  in?  " 

*<Yes,  sir.  Miss  Moore  is  In  the  parlor 
with  a  gentleman." 

Vincent's  brow  contracted  slightly. 

**  Ah !  "  said  he,  "  well,  go  on."  The  man 
went  out  and  Vincent  was  left  alone  In  the 
hall. 

Now  Vincent  Graham  was  as  little  likely, 
in  a  healthful  state  of  mind  and  body,  to  be 
tortured  by  jealousy,  as  any  man.  lie  was 
not  made  of  the  weak  stuff  of  which  doubt- 
ing lovers  are  composed.  But  at  this  time 
he  had  scarcely  recovered  Arom  a  long  and 
wearing  illness,  his  nervous  system  was 
unstrung,  his  mind  irritated  and  irritable, 
his  sensibilities  morbidly  acute.  At  this 
moment,  ''trifles  light  as  air,"  would  be  to 
him  "  conflrmation  strong  as  proofs  of  holy 
writ."  As  there  are  certain  conditions  of 
the  body  which  render  one  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  Infected  by  disease,  so  there  Is 
a  stattis  of  the  mind,  accompanied,  and  per- 
haps induced,  by  a  disordered  frame,  that 
permits  jealousy  and  other  weakening  pas- 
sions to  rush  in  unchecked,  subduing,  dom- 
inant. Vincent  advanced  quietly  along  the 
wide,  marble-paved  hall.  He  approached  a 
small  and  luxuriously  ftirnished  ante-room, 
a  sort  of  salle-basse;  its  door  was  ajar. 
Subdued  sounds  of  conversation  reached 
his  ear.    The  tones  of  some  man's  deep 


voice  flowed  along  in  what  seemed  to 
Vincent  the  fluency  of  love,  broken  into 
now  and  then    by  Ethel's  silvery  treble. 

Nothing  was  more  repugnant  to  Vincest 
than  playing  the  ignominious  part  of  eaves- 
dropper; he  hastened  forward  to  Interrupt 
the  conversation  with  his  presence,  when 
these  words  struck  his  ear  and  literacy  par- 
alyzed him ;  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  inca- 
pable of  motion,  —  "My  chief  happiness  is 
your  love,  sweet  Ethel ; "  and  to  this  obser- 
vation, that  seemed  sacrilege  to  Vmcent, 
a  reply  came  in  the  liquid  melody  of  Ethel's 
voice,  accentuated  by  love,  "  And  that  hap- 
piness you  shall  never,  never  lose  I " 

Now,  If  Vincent  had,  at  this  moment, 
been  in  possession  of  a  tithe  of  his  usual 
self-command  and  powers  of  dlscrlnina- 
tlon,  he  would  not  have  been  delided. 
Starting  from  tlie  indisputable  premise  that 
such  words  could  not  be  addressed  by  Ethel 
to  any  one  save  himself,  or  a  near  relatlTe 
of  hers,  he  would  have  at  once  apprehended 
that  she  was  conversing  with  her  brother, 
uncle,  or,  as  was  really  the  case,  with  her 
father.  But  Vincent  knew  that  the  voice 
was  not  Edwin's,  and  the  possibility  thai 
her  father  had  appeared  never  occurred  to 
him.  He  murmured  to  himself,  "She  it 
tired  of  me,--she  has  found  another  lover,* 
and  leaned,  broken-hearted,  against  the  cold, 
hard  wall. 

"Good-by,  darling,"  continued  Mr. 
Moore,  In  the  melodious  tones  that  mad- 
dened Vincent,  and  the  poor  fellow  standing 
there  alone  In  his  wretchedness,  heard  the 
tantalizing  sound  of  kisses,  —  so  pleasant 
to  participate  In,  so  vexatious  for  an  out- 
sider to  hear.  So  stood  the  exiled  angels 
without  the  impassable  pearly  gates,  and 
listened  to  the  distant  sounds  of  the  happi- 
ness that  they  themselves  had  felt  and 
lost. 

In  that  brief  instant,  however,  away  went 
all  the  weakness  from  Vincent's  frame,  and 
he  stood  up  as  erect  and  resolute  as  he  had 
ever  been  in  thefUlness  of  health  and 
strength.  His  face  was  pale,  but  his  eyes 
shone  with  an  Incandescent  flame,  and  his 
lips  were  firmly  pressed  together.  Two 
rapid  strides  brought  him  to  the  parlor;  he 
pulled  the  noiseless  door  open  and  looked 
In.  There  was  Ethel,  his  betrothed,  resting 
In  the  arms  of  a,  by  no  means  old,  but 
handsome  man,  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
her  lips  pressed  against  a  bronzed  and 
manly  cheek.  A  glance  told  him  this  was 
Morris,  the  mysterious  stranger,  the  man 
In  whose  presence  Ethel  had  always  bees 
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10  anaccountably  agitated.  Yincent  felt  a 
Birange  calm ;  no  mad  impulse  to  rush  in 
and  slay  the  usurper  and  the  faithless  one, 
seizef I  him ;  he  looked  with  a  dispassionate 
although  gleaming  eye. 

Mr.  Moore  released  his  daughter  iVom  his 
warm  caress,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment they  both  looked  up.  Elhel  could  not 
repress  a  cry,  and  in  the  excess  of  her  Joy 
her  face  turned  white.  To  Vincent,  that 
exclamation,  that  sudden  pallor  were  evi- 
dences  of  shame  at  detected  guilt;  so  alike 
are  the  outward  manifestations  of  totally 
different  feelings.  Ethel  started  up  to  meet 
him ;  Vincent  took  but  a  step  forward,  and 
then  said,  in  tones  that  appalled  Ethel,  so 
courteous,  frozen,  exquisitely  ironical  were 
they,— 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Moore,  and  you,  too, 
sir,  for  this  unseasonable  Intrusion.  I  con- 
fess I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here,  sir, 
but  you  seem  to  be  a  welcome  visitor,— 
very  welcome.  Accept  my  congratulations. 
Is  my  mother  in,  Miss  Moore,  may  I  ask?  " 

Ethel  longed  to  rush  forward  and  throw 
herself  into  her  lover's  arms ;  but  there  was 
a  repelling  influence  about  him,  a  cold,  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  reserve  she  dared  not 
assail.  Was  this  to  be  their  meeting  after 
weeks  of  suffering  and  sickness? 

"O  Vincent  I"  she  cried,  "tell  me"  — 
she  paused;  the  cold  light  fh>m  Vincent's 
eyes  flrightened  her. 

"  What ! "  he  said,  in  measured  tones  of 
ley  hauteur,  **  you  call  me  Vincent  1  I  can- 
not but  admire  your  assurance,  Miss  Moore, 
while  I  wonder  at  it.** 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  cried  Ethel,  "  why  you  talk 
and  look  so  strangely!  What  have  I 
done?" 

"Tes,  what  has  she  done,  Mr.  Graham, 
that  yon  treat  her  thus?  "  said  Moore. 

"Sir,*  cried  Vincent,  turning  his  fleet- 
flashing  eyes  upon  him,  and  unconsciously 
making  a  movement  like  a  tiger,  fiill  of 
grace  and  terror,  about  to  seize  its  prey. 
"Do  you  ask  me  why?  Your  audacity  is 
•Dblime.  My  indignation  causes  you  un- 
easiness, does  it?  Bah  I  stay  and  solace 
yourself  in  your  companion's  accommodat- 
ing love.  I  weary  myself;  good-morning." 
He  turned  contemptuously  on  his  heel  and 
moved  tovards  the  door.  Ethel  started 
forward  with  blended  love  and  anguish  in 
ber  look. 

"  O  Vincent  I "  she  cried,  with  tenderness 

and  supplication,  *'killme,butdon*t  despise 

mo!    Ah!"    she    added,  a    sudden    light 

brcal^ing  upon  her,  *' you  saw  me  kissing 
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him,  and  you  don't  understand  wh>  I  did  so. 
Let  me  explain." 

"  I  understand  it  very  well,"  said  Vincent, 
coldly ;  "no  explanations  are  necessary." 

"And  you  know  the  relation  between 
us?" 

"Perfectly  well;  a  relation  on  which  T 
congratulate  you  both." 

Unhappy  misconception,  that  a  word 
would  have  banished!  Ethel  thought  h^ 
had  heard  that  she  had  found  her  father; 
Vincent  thought  that  she  boasted,  with 
shameless  effrontery,  of  a  second  engage- 
ment. Ethel,  knowing  then  no  cause  for  • 
his  anger,  began  to  feel  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  his  words  and  manner.  Vincent, 
deeming  that  she  had  confessed  her  perfidy, 
experienced  consequent  loathing  and  detes- 
tation of  one  so  fair  and  yet  so  false.  Mr. 
Moore  put  the  same  interpretation  on  Vin- 
cent's words  that  Ethel  had  put,  and  his 
indignation  rose  at  the  unmerited  re- 
proaches. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  always  thought  you 
worthy  of  Ethel,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
think  otherwise.  You  are  cruel  and  unjust. 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  now  consent  to 
give  her  up  to  you." 

"Don't  torture  yourself  with  the  idea, 
sir.  I  have  no  wish  to  rob  you  of  your 
prize.  You  have  got  her;  keep  her;  I  wish 
you  joy." 

"Do  you  renounce  Ethel  now,  on  the 
spot?" 

"A  strange  question!  Most  assuredly  I 
do.  Are  you  not  sorry?  You  who  have 
lately  found  this  Jewel,  keep  it,  but  guard  it. 
But  why  prolong  this  conversation?  I  in- 
terrupted a  tender  passage;  pray,  let  it 
proceed  with  renewed  sweetness."  He 
bowed  profoundly,  with  studied  politeness, 
and  left  the  room,  and,  at  tUe  same  moment, 
Ethel  fell  fainting  in  her  father's  arms. 

Vincent  strode  by  several  astounded  ser- 
vants in  the  hall  without  the  slightest  rec« 
ognition,  and  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
irlghtened  them  all.  He  went,  at  once,  to 
his  room  and  shut  himself  in.  Hours  of 
agony  now  swept  over  him.  The  "iron 
entered  his  soul."  An  intense,  bitter,  hope- 
less, poignant  grief  engulfed  him.  Ethel's 
death  would  not  have  been  half  so  dreadftil 
as  was  her  perfidy,  —  a  perfidy  she  had 
openly  acknowledged  and  almost  boasted. 
Ethel  fhlse!  and  with  the  annihilation  of 
his  trust  in  her,  came  the  annihiiatioif  of  aU 
life's  Joy. 

Out  of  doors,  the  mellow  sunshine  of 
October  turned  the  atmosphere  mto  liquid 
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gold;  the  vivid  bine  of  the  sky  wus  un- 
broken by  the  faintest  cloud ;  birds,  seduced 
by  tho  Indian-summer  warmth,  poured  forth 
melodies  in  unrehearsed  matinees,  or  bathed 
their  rapid  wings  in  light  as  they  cleaved 
their  purposeless,  gleaming  way;  while  the 
silvery  plash  of  fountains  in  Air.  Graham's 
garden,  the  odor  of  ripe  grapes  with  which 
the  profuse  vines  were  laden,  the  tropic 
perfume  of  orange-trees  and  other  plants 
stealing  through  the  open  doors  of  the  con- 
0ervatoiy,  —  all  assailed  the  senses  with  the 
delight  and  power  of  beauty. 

But  thcie  U  a  time  when  all  the  mystic 
power  of  Nature  is  unheeded.  This  bitter 
hour  had  come  to  Vincent  Graham.  The 
yellow  glory  of  the  air,  the  undimmed  splen- 
dor of  the  heavens,  the  rhythmic  peals  of 
falling  water,  the  carols  of  birds,  the  scent 
of  flowers  and  Aruit,  for  him  existed  not. 
He  saw  no  amethystine  splendor  in  the  sky ; 
for  him  it  was  draped  in  Ainereal  black;  the 
sun's  glad  rays,  before  they  reached  bis 
eyes,  passed  through  a  prism  that  wretched- 
ness held  up,  and  were  decomposed  into  dis- 
mal tints.  If  he  thought  at  all  of  the  beauty 
of  the  day  it  was  with  no  pleasurable  emo- 
tion. The  glare  of  light  without  merely 
emphasized  the  blackness  in  which  his  soul 
was  steeped.  Bursts  of  music,  to  his  ear, 
were  discordant  clangs;  he  would  have 
preferred  the  howling  of  tempests.  He 
could  not  repress  the  cry  of  anguish,  *'  Oh, 
insupportable,  oh,  heavy  hour  I  " 

But  Vincent  was  not  the  man  to  lie  su- 
pine beneath  misfortune*s  blows.  Knowing 
well  the  best  palliative  for  sorrow,  he  pulled 
out  his  books  and  began  to  study,  as  if  read- 
ing for  high  academic  honors.  Chance  led 
him  to  take  down  the  Odyssey,  and  he  read, 
in  the  superb  hexameters  of  Homer,  of  the 
love  of  Penelope f  her  faith,  her  constancy. 
Vincent  groaned  and  irreverently  kicked  the 
epic  poem  across  the  room. 

'*  The  sentiments  have  too  much  play  in 
poetry,"  he  muttered.  "  Come  then,  math- 
ematics, —  cold,  intellectual,  passionless !  " 
He  seized  La  Place,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
himself,  love,  Mr.  Morris,  Ethel,  —  all  were 
forgotten ;  he  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing, 
felt  nothing,  but  the  mysterious /ormi/Za. 

So  deeply  was  he  absorbed  by  this  his 
favorite  pursuit,  that  a  repeated  rap  at  his 
door  passed  unheeded.  The  door  opened 
and  Eavanagh  walked  in. 

"Vint. I"  he  cried. 

Vincent  was  deaf.  Kavanagh  walked 
aronnd  and  stood  in  front  of  him.  Vincent 
did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  pupen 


''I  say!"  roared  Kavanagh,  patttn^  1jI« 
hand  over  the  page.  "  Are  you  cramming 
for  'biennial?'  You'll  have  the  brain  fever 
again." 

"  But  why,"  said  Vincent,  abstractedly, 
"  should  the  cosine  of  p  —  " 

"  Oh,  hang  the  cosine  of  ^  I  List^i  to 
me." 

"  Holloa  I  Harry,  is  it  you  ?  How  are  joo 
old  boy?" 

"  None  the  worse  for  seeing  you,  Vint. 
Can  you  tear  yourself  away  from  mathemat- 
ics long  enough  to  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

**  Listen,  then." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 
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"  You  must  know,"  began  the  young  law- 
yer, '<that  when  Ned  Moore  called  and 
stated  the  case — " 

"He  told  you  everything?"  interrupted 
Vincent. 

''Yes.  He  told  me  all  about  this  Ezra 
Hoyt ;  he  described  the  man  exactly  as  he 
now  appears ;  he  told  me  all  his  viUanies : 
how  it  was  he  who  murdered  Franchot ;  how 
he  decoyed  you  to  Chrystie  Street  and  be- 
stowed premature  obsequies  upon  you ;  and 
his  last  attempted  murder,  in  which  Ned 
stopped  him  so  neatly.  I've  seen  Ned 
Moore  slightly  riled  once  or  twice,  but  I 
never  saw  him  quite  so  mad  as  he  was  when 
he  told  me  about  the  fellow's  escape;  he 
swore  some  at  the  policeman's  carelessness. 
Now  it  seems  that  Murragh  has  escaped, 
also." 

"Is  it  possible  I" 

"  Tes.  They  locked  him  up  in  a  station- 
house  that  night  in  a  room  alone,  and  the 
next  morning  the  bird  had  flown.  I've  no 
doubt  this  Hoyt  helped  him  out.  His  room 
in  Allen  Street  has  been  searched,  but  we 
found  nothing  of  the  slightest  importance. 
Since  then,  Ned  and  I  have  been  on  so  keen 
a  search  that  we  haven't  had  time  to  report 
progress  to  you.  I  went  to  Broome  Street 
this  morning,  and  was  delighted  to  And  yoa 
had  gone  out.  I  came  up  here  as  soon  as  I 
could.  How  do  you  feel?  Are  you  getting 
better?  You  look  very  pale.  Why  under 
the  sun  do  you  begin  to  bother  your  head 
with  mathematics  ? "         ^^-^  t 
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*'Notqaite  bo  fttst  with  your  questions , 
Hal,'*  cried  Vincent,  with  a  forced  smile. 
*•  I  feel  very  well;  I  am  getting  much  bet- 
ter; I'm  studying  maihematics  to  drive 
arwsLj  *  the  blues.' " 

"  *  The  blues ! '  with  Ethel  Moore  down- 
stairs? What's  the  matter?  I  don't  be- 
lieve you're  well,  at  all." 

«'  I  have  a  little  headache ;  but  it's  noth- 
ing. Come,  go  on  with  your  stoiy.  What 
liave  you  found  out  ?  " 

*•  Well,  we  watched  the  place  In  Allen 
Street  continually,  and  lost  night  we  were 
repaid.  A  little  boy  came  and  stuck  a  note 
in  a  crack  in  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  We  nabbed  the  boy,  but  nothing 
could  be  made  out  of  him.  It  was  plain,  on 
examination,  that  one  of  these  rascals  had 
merely  met  him  in  the  street  and  hired  him 
to  stow  the  note  there." 

**  Well,  what  did  the  note  say  ?  " 
•*  That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  find  out. 
It  is  written  in  cipher.  We  made  an  exact 
copy  of  it  and  put  the  original  back  in  the 
crack.  Here's  the  copy.  You  are  an  inge- 
nions  fellow.  Let's  see  what  you  make 
of  it." 

Vincent  took  the  following  note  and  laid 
it  on  the  table  in  firont  of  him,  — 

"  Heck  gbknv  hpwssw  gpqf  nnpf  tldksld 
eheqf  Ipwmeh  Iwu  eb  olpqf  P  tlwtegpdrgpt 
eheqf  em  feem.  hefldq  tennwu  ev  nnwqg 
tlw  thwev  teh  rlkn  w  Ip  tegpdrgpt  ev  nnpb 
P  Ibkf  eqf  sk  qfdkg  genpm  apg  fdkvw  ghps 
ftkjmdnu  w  Ip  tefwdfpg  egdkq  ouphv  teh 
nnwmg  w  fw  jkfg  nnwqg  tlw  Ikgtdq  eqf  Ik 
T  kf  •  wt  kf  rlpkr  mw  P.  E-hw." 

'A  very  Intelligible-looking  document," 
observed  Vincent.  "Do  you  bring  this  to 
a  man  to  decipher  when  he's  Just  got  over 
brain-fever?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  hurt  you  any  more 
than  Analytical  Geometry ;  but  perhaps  you 
had  better  not  bother  your  head  with  it. 
ru  make  it  out  with  Ned  Moore." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Vincent,  hastily.  "I'd 
like  nothing  better  than  to  read  the  thing. 
Let  me  have  it.  It's  undoubtedly  impor- 
tant." 

"  I  couldn't  make  head  or  taU  of  it  last 
night,"  said  Kavanagh ;  "  but  I  was  rather 
sleepy.  Ill  And  the  clue  if  I  work  a 
month." 

"I  don't  think  it  will  take  as  long  as 
that,"  said  Vincent;  "  it  seems  an  easy  sort 
of  cipher,  —  mere  substitution  of  letters. 
Let's  go  systematically  to  work.  Make  an 
exact  copy  of  it,  and  we  can  both  work 


together.  Now  this  Is  something  I  like," 
continued  he,  as  Kavanagh  copied  the 
paper.  "How  Conger  would  enjoy  this  I 
I  wish  I  was  well  enough  to  hunt  this  Hoyt. 
Do  you  know,  he's  the  same  fellow  who 
assaulted  me  In  Catharine  Street." 

"  So  Ned  told  me ;  but  don't  speak  to  me 
or  I'll  make  some  mistake.  Here  now," 
said  Kavanagh,  presently,  "is  a  perfect 
copy  of  this  mysterious  epistle." 

"  Very  well,  keep  it,  and  let  me  have  the 
other,"  said  Vincent.  "We  will  assume 
that  these  are  not  arbitrary  signs,  but  trans- 
posed letters,  and  must  try  and  discover  the 
principle  pursued.  But  first  let's  find  out 
what  letter  stands  for  c." 

"By  finding  what  letter  is  used  most 
often?" 

**^ Yes ;  that  is  the  most  f)requent  letter." 

"Well,  e  itself  occurs  twenty-five  times." 

"And  no  other  one  so  many?  F,  then, 
stands  for  e.  The  writer  evidently  did  not 
hope  to  conceal  that  letter.  Let's  look  for 
some  word  of  three  letters  containing  e;  it 
will  probably  be  H?ie\  I  see  two  words 
spelled  *  teh  *  " 

"  That  undoubtedly  means  *  «A6,* "  cried 
B[avanagh.  "Why,  Vint.,  the  words  are 
merely  anagrams." 

"  No,  that  can't  be,"  said  Vincent,  after  a 
short  pause.  "You  can't  make  anything 
out  of  any  of  the  words  in  the  first  line, 
transpose  the  letters  as  you  will.  We're 
wrong.  This  was  written  by  Ezra  Hoyt,  I 
suppose." 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Kavanagh. 

"  Well,  he  has  probably  signed  his  name 
to  It,  and  the  signature  must  be  *  Ezra,'  and 
not  *  Hoyt,'  for  the  first  letter  is  E.  We 
liave  found,  then,  what  stands  for  z,  r,  and  a." 

"  Good.  What  do  you  suppose  that  cap- 
ital P,  that  occurs  twice,  means  ?  " 

"  The  only  two  words  of  one  letter  that  I 
think  of  are  a  and  J.  As  this  is  a  capital,  it 
probably  stands  for  the  personal  pronoun." 

"  But  that  is  a  very  curious  word  to  close 
the  note  with." 

"  So  1  think;  but  it  must  be  7.  The  only 
arbitrary  characters,  in  this  thing,  are  this 
little  dash  or  hyphen,  which  we  have  found 
means  «,  and  that  asterisk  in  the  last  line. 
I  imagine  the  asterisk  stands  for  x  or  y,  for 
it  occurs  only  once." 

"  But  what  word  begins  with  xoryf** 

"  Hum  I — Ah  I  Harry,"  cried  Vincent,  sud- 
denly,  "  these  words  are  written  backwards, 
I  think,  for  you  see  tr,  which  means  a, 
ending  several  words ;  and  words,  as  a  geii> 
eraUthing,  don't  end  with  a.' 


iwitha."/--  T 
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"  Yes,  yes,  you  mnst  be  right.  Let*s  try 
St  that  way.  Take  the  last  word  but  one, 
mi(i,  W,  we  have  discovered,  stands  for  a. 
What  word  of  two  letters,  beginning  with 
c,  is  there  ?    Why  '  am  \  of  course !  " 

"  Yes,  *  am '  Is  the  word,  undoubtedly." 

"  Then  the  last  two  words  are  *  am  V 
The  note  ends  with  a  question." 

"Well,  now  take  the  fifth  word  ft-om  the 
end,  ending  in  x  or  y.  We'll  call  the  aster- 
isk y,  then  we  have  ay.  What's  the  first 
letter?    I  should  say  d,  making  *  day  *  " 

"  All  right,  Vint.  But '  teh '  can't  be  *  the,* 
then?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  believe  it  was.  We've  got 
those  three  letters,  assuming  that  f  stands  for 
df  as  we  have  in  the  word  •  day,*  and  A  is  r  in 
'Ezra.*    Then  his  little  word  must  be  red.' " 

"  You  don't  think  that's  it?  " 

"I've  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Well,  what  word  would  be  likely  to  go 
with  red?  — hair?  Suppose  we  call  rlkn, 
hair?" 

"  No,  don't  let's  go  to  work  that  way,  — 
no  guess-work.  Besides,  p  stands  for  i,  not 
I.  That  tlvo,  which  occurs  three  times,  — 
and  begins  with  a  and  ends  with  rt,  — is,  of 
course,  *  and.*  We've  got,  then,  the  symbol 
for  71.  Now  I  want  to  find  out  the  principle 
on  which  he's  transposed  these  letters;  a 
IS  represented  by  to.  Now  if  we  could  only 
find  out  what  stands  for  6.  I  am  going  to 
assume  that  v  does,  and  it  isn't  guess-work, 
either." 

"  Why  do  you  hit  on  vf*' 

"  Because  I  think  he  has  turned  the  al- 
phabet *  upside  down,'  and,  symbolizing  a 
by  to,  b  by  v,  c  by  «,  and  so  forth,  gone 
down.    Find  some  word  with  v  in  it." 

"There's  ouphv  just  preceding  the  last 
'Seh.*** 

"  Well,  then,  by  my  plan  v  is  6.  5",  we've 
found  out  in  the  word  Ezra,  stands  for  r,  and 
p  is  i.  Thus  wo  have  bri.  Fill  up  the  last 
two  letters,  Ilal." 

"  It's  *  brick,*  of  course.    Why,  to  be  sure, 

*  tn:k  i€d.*    Now  the  preceding  word  ends 
In  e,  and  is  of  five  letters,  and  must  be 

*  house*  ** 

"  You're  right,"  said  Vincent.  "  Pshaw ! 
Ezra  Hoyt  ought  to  get  up  a  better  secret 
alphabet  than  this  If  he  wants  to  hide  any- 
thing important.  The  puzzle's  as  good  as 
solved.  Let's  make  out  an  alphabet  on  the 
plan  I  suggested,  and  we  shall  have  the  key 
to  this  epistle." 

They  both  prepared  their  alphabets  in  si- 
lence. "  He  represents  i  and  j  by  the  same 
letter,  I  think,"  said  Vincent. 


"  Now,  then,  let's  take  the  words  in  order* 
beginning  at  the  beginning." 

A  short  pause,  and  Vincent  said,  "  I  have 
translated  the  words  in  tlie  first  line,  and 
this  is  what  I  make,  <  over  blows  affair  this 
till  unfound.*  ** 

"That's  what  I've  got.  Pretty  sense, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  read  it  backwards,"  said  Vln* 
cent,  quietly ;  "  then  you  have  —  *  unfound 
till  this  affair  blows  over.*  Eureka!  He's 
not  only  spelled  the  words  backwards, 
but  Inverted  their  order.  Ingenious  dog! 
Your  *  house  brick  red,*  Harry,  becomes  '  red 
brick  house,*  which  is  certainly  more  per- 
spicuous. Come,  now,  let's  write  the  whole 
thing  out." 

They  both  worked  in  silence  for  some 
time.  "  I've  finished,"  said  Vincent ;  "  how 
are  you  getting  along?  " 

"Haifa  line  more,  only.  Read  yours; 
let's  see  if  they  agree." 

"Here,  then, —  Mr.  Hoyt's  billet  reads 
thus,  — 

"  *  I  am  going,  to-day,  to  D— ,  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  shall  stop  at  a  small  red  brick 
house,  situated  in  a  clump  of  firs,  about  six 
miles  south  of  the  town.  I  will  be  dis- 
guised in  a  long  red  beard,  and  shall  be 
called  Hunter.  Meet  me  there  disguised, 
and  I  think  we  can  remain  there,  unfound, 
till  this  aflTair  blows  over.  Ezra..'  " 

Eavanagh  Jumped  up,  in  great  excitement, 
and  seized  his  hat. 

"  What's  up  now?"  asked  Vincent. 

"  I'm  going  to  get  Moore,  and  nab  the 
fellow." 

"Wouldn't  you  as  lief  have  me?"  asked 
Vincent. 

"You:  Why,  man,  you're  mad;  you're 
not  we'll  enough.    We  may  have  a  fight." 

"Pshaw!  not  well  enough  I  I  could  pitch 
you  out  of  the  window  this  moment,  I  be- 
lieve. The  fever  pulled  me  down  some,  but 
I've  picked  up  wonderfully  within  a  day  or 
two.  I'm  going,  whether  you  want  me  or 
not." 

"I'd  pick  you  out  of  the  population  of 
New  York,  Vint.  Do  you  think  you  can 
stand  it?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  Are  you  determined  to  make 
the  capture  yourself,  instead  of  employing 
the  police,  in  a  sensible,  hum-drum  way?  " 

"  I  am.  No  police  for  me ;  I  want  the 
lark.  Well,  since  you're  bent  on  it,  I've  no 
more  to  say ;  but  how,"  he  continued,  laugh- 
iagf  "  can  you  desert  Miss  Moore  so  soon?" 
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A  spasm  of  pain  swept  across  Yincent's 
foce. 

**  Oh,  well,"  said  he,  "  she  must  learn  to 
endure  these  things.    When  shall  we  start  ?  ** 
**  Now.     Shall  we  get  Ned  Moore  ?  " 
"  No,  nc ;  let  the  boy  stay  with  Miss  Fair- 
fax; his  leave  expires  soon." 

"Very  well.  Come,  get  ready.  How 
about  disguises?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  a  maii  who'll  fix  us  out  in 
ten  minutes.    Shall  I  take  a  pistol  ?  " 
**  Oh,  certainly." 

"  Well,  here's  one  I  had  when  a  boy.  It's 
always  been  a  favorite  of  mine,  —  a  Colt.  I 
scared  a  robber  with  it  one  night  when  I 
was  a  youngster,  I  remember.  The  fellow's 
chagrin  makes  mc  laugh  to  this  day.  How'U 
this  rig  do?  Corduroys,  shooting-jacket, 
and  felt  Imt.    Come,  Hal,  I'm  ready." 

The  fy-iends  went  downstairs.    They  met 
a  servant. 
"  Is  Mrs.  Graham  in?  "  asked  Vincent. 
"  Why,  sir,  she  has  gone  to  Newark." 
"  Ah,  yes.    Can  you  tell  me  when  she  is 
expected  home  ?  "  ^ 

**  I  heard  Mr.  Graham  say,  sir,  not  for  ten 
days  or  more." 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  was  violently 
rang  and  almost  instantly  opened  by  the 
servant  whose  hand  was  upon  the  knob. 
The  consequence  of  this  sudden  movement 
was  that  a  large,  middle-aged  woman,  who 
was  leaning  heavily  with  her  back  against 
the  door  outside,  fell  precipitately  into  the 
hall,  and  was  only  saved  ftom  prostration 
by  Thomas's  opportune  arms.  The  lady 
whose  entrance  was  so  unique  and  tumult- 
QOQs,  was  not  at  all  embarrassed  or  startled. 
She  merely  observed, 

"Sudden  thing,  very.  Prompt  people 
here." 

Vincent  laughed.  "How  d'ye  do,  Mrs. 
Jiggleswitch  ? "  said  he.  "How's  Mr. 
Temple?"  and  taking  Eavanagh's  arm  he 
went  out.  He  was  so  diverted  by  Mrs. 
Jiggleswitch's  imperturbability  that  not  till 
he  had  reached  the  sidewalk  did  he  begin 
to  wonder  what  could  possibly  be  the  cause 
of  her  visit  to  his  father's  house. 
•*  Who  is  that  woman?  "  asked  Eavanagh. 
"  Oh  I  Ned  Temple's  landlady.  But  where 
are  you  going.  Down  this  street, — this 
way,  and  I'll  show  you  a  costnmer  who'll 
fctum  you  into  anything  Arom  a  Methodist 
minister  to  a  pirate  in  a  jlfly.** 

About  an  hour  later,  two  individuals,  evi- 
dently Frenchmen,  in  bell-crowned  beavers, 
and  pointed  mustaches,  chattering  the 
purest  French  with  great  garrulity,   and 


each  with  a  copy  of  the  Courtier  des  lEtaUt 
Unia  sticking  from  his  breast-pocket,  were 
whirling  up  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  in 
the  "  fast  express."  Certainly  no  one  would 
have  supposed  them  to  be  Harry  Eavanagh 
and  Vincent  Graham. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  RECOBD  OF  AN  UN70BTUNATE  MAN. 

Mr.  James  Smith,  shortly  after  his  con« 
viction,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
Friday,  the  24th  of  October,  18—.  If 
Vincent  had  been  present  at  the  trial  it  is 
probable  that  his  testimony  would  have  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner ;  for  he  would  at  once 
have  perceived  that  the  unfortunate  Smith 
was  not  Ezra  Hoyt'.  Unhappily,  he  had 
heard  and  knew  nothing  about  Smith's  trial ; 
neither  did  Edwin  Moore.  As  for  Eavanagh, 
so  eager  was  he  to  capture  Ezra  Hoyt  that 
thoughts  of  Smith's  fate  did  not  enter  his 
mind.  Mr.  William  Moore  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  Ezra  Hoyt  had  escaped  Arom 
the  "Tombs,"  and  he  knew^iot  that  an  inno- 
cent man  was  likely  to  suffer  in  his  stead. 

As  Vincent  and  his  friend  sped  along  to 

D ,  Eavanagh  glanced  carelessly  over  the 

columns  of  the  Cow?Tier,  and  the  Frenchman 
rather  astonished  some  of  the  passengers 
by  suddenly  calling  out  in  good  English,  — 

"By  heavens!  Vint.,  how  horrible  1  Great 
Jove,  we  shall  be  too  late  I " 

Vincent  checked  his  companion's  eager- 
ness with  a  rapid  gesture,  and  inquired  in 
French  what  the  matter  was. 

"  Simply  this,"  said  Eavanagh,  in  an  agl« 
tated  voice,  "  my  infernal  carelessness  has 
sacrificed  a  fellow-creature's  life.  To-day 
is  the  28d  October,  isn't  it?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  read  that." 

Vincent  thereupon  perused  a  paragraph 
which  informed  him  that  the  execution  of 
Ezra  Hoyt,  alias  James  Smith,  would  take 
place  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
on  the  24th  October,  instant,  and  that  tht 
petition  of  many  members  of  the  bar  and 
respectable  citizens,  headed  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Conger  of  the  detective  force,  to  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  for  a  respite  or 
commutation  of  sentence,  had  proved  un- 
availing. 

"Thlslsawftil,"  said  Vincent,  In  a  lo'^ 
voice.    "  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"  We  must  keep  right  on  to  Albany  and 
see  the  Governor.    Perhaps  we  may  be  in 
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time.    Onr  trip  to  D must  be  postponed. 

Your  affidavit  will  certainly  procure  a  respite 
till  the  facts  are  proved,  if  nothing  else.** 

"  God  grant  we  may  be  in  time !  " 

"Amen  I" 

Smith  alone  in  his  cell,  hearing  the  solemn 
steps  of  his  approaching  doom,  was  by  no 
means  wretched.  For  this  man  there  were 
"  everlasting  wings  "  outspread,  —  a  secure 
reftige;  an  immntable  support.  With  the 
sublime  faith  of  David,  he  uttered  the 
exulting  cry,  — 

"  Though  I  walkthrough  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for 
Thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me.'* 

Rejoicing  in  this  heaven-given  strength, 
the  condemned  man  sat  in  his  cell.  The 
sudden  severance  from  all  life's  joys,  the 
thought  that  he  must  soon  be  parted  by  a 
felon's  death  from  the  world  where  he  had 
hoped  to  win  an  honorable  name ;  that  he 
should  never  see  again  the  glad  face  of 
nature ;  never  know  a  lover's,  husband's, 
father's  Joys, — this  thought,these  reflections 
to  a  guilty,  unrepentant  man  would  have 
been  the  very  dregs  of  death.  They  were 
sad  enough  to  Smith;  but  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  other  themes,  and  revelled  in 
the  glorious  promises  of  his  faith;  he 
thought  of  the  delights  in  store  for  him, 
which  **  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard;  " 
and  he  sat  calm,  tranquil,  happy. 

It  was  the  night  before  his  execution. 
Reporters  for  the  press  and  one  or  two 
other  visitors  had  called  and  gone,  —  gone 
wondering  at  his  hardened  state.  No  one 
but  the  aged  clergyman  —  a  disciple  of 
Howai-d  and  of  Christ  —  believed  him  in- 
nocent. With  him  Smith  had  read  the 
cheering  words  of  divine  dictation,  and 
poured  out  his  soul  in  fervent  prayer.  The 
holy  man  had  left  him  with  his  blessing. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock.  An  official  had 
kindly  ftimished  him  with  lights  and  writing 
materials.  He  sat  at  a  rough  pine  table  and 
pulled  the  paper  towards  him ;  but  he  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  buried  in  thought 
before  he  penned  a  word.  The  theme  he 
wrote  upon  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  dis- 
tressing to  him ;  his  face  was  livid  and  the 
cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  This  is 
what  he  wrote :  — 


"  Cell  in  *  the  Tombs,'         > 
New  York,  October  23d,  18—.  > 

«*  I  hoped,  Helen,  that  I  should  see  you  be- 
fore I  died.  My  hours  on  earth  will  soon  be 


over.  How  wretched  they  have  been,  yon, 
the  cause  of  their  wretchedness,  cannot 
conceive.  I  do  not  write  to  reproach  yon 
now;  God  forbid!  I  die  without  one 
thought  of  bitterness  towards  you.  Bat  I 
did  wish  to  see  you ;  you  might  have  come, 
Helen ;  it  was  a  little  thing  to  do. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  the  terrible  story  ftdly 
out,  to  tell  yon  also  of  the  awAil  5th  of  June. 
In  what  I  am  about  to  relate  you  will 
recognize  many  facts  with  which  you  are 
already  acquainted.  I  will  not  stop  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  you  know  and  what 
you  do  not  know.  I  will  write  dovm  a 
complete  narrative  for  your  eye  when  I  am 
dead. 

**  It  was  twenty-eight  years  ago  this  very 
month,  Helen,  when  I  first  met  you.  Every 
event  in  my  life  I  have  always  dated  from 
that  era.  When  my  mind  goes  back  to  those 
days,  so  sweet  and  horrible,the  remembrance 
of  your  beauty  comes  upon  me  like  the  un- 
expected strains  of  some  old  loved  melody. 
Do  you  remember  the  first  night  I  saw  you? 
No,  of  cotfrse  not,  but  can  /ever  forget  it! 
I  was  but  twenty-three  then,  high-spirited, 
an  eager  student,  tardly  conscious  of  the 
physical  Imperfection  that  has  blighted  my 
youth,  and  is  now  the  cause  of  my  dying  on 
the  scaffold.  I  was  rich,  talented,  the  leader 
of  my  fellow-students.  I  was  not  without 
the  self-satisf)Eiction  of  youth,  and  I  did  not 
at  all  envy  the  brilliant  Gerard.  Helen,  I 
am  able,  through  God's  help,  to  write  my 
brother's  name  now  without  curses  rushing 
to  my  lips.  It  was  then,  with  no  sense  of 
inferiority,  without  the  humiliation  that 
afterwards  embittered  me,  that  I  accom- 
panied Gerard  to  your  residence.  Yon  re- 
member yon  had  just  come  to  reside  near 
our  house,  and  my  father  sent  us  boys  to 
conveyto  your  father  a  polite  message  and 
welcome  to  the  neighborhood.  I  can  call  to 
mind  every  word  Gerard  or  I  uttered  in  that 
short  walk.  I  can  see  him  before  me  now, 
as  he  strode  along  with  his  proud  and 
buoyant  step ;  his  long,  flowing  hair,  —  not 
red  like  mine,  but  with  a  bright  golden 
hue, — his  eyes  so  beautif\il,  so  perfidious; 
his  slight,  but  perfect,  form;  his  limbs 
replete  with  the  spring  of  tempered  steel. 
All  these  extorted  admiration  from  me,  but 
I  did  not  envy  him.  I  had  gauged  his  in- 
tellect and  knew  that  it  was  shallow ;  his 
will  had  often  bent  before  mine.  I  knew  in 
my  heart  he  was  my  inferior. 

**We  were  shown  Into  3'our  parlor;  you 
were  reading  to  your  father.  The  melody 
of  your  voice  ceased  as  we  entered,  but  yon 
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bad  not  time  to  chaog^oyonr  seat.    There 
you  sat  at  your  father's  feet  In  an  attitude 
that  eclipsed  grace.    Oh  I  I  see  now  that 
snowy  arm  resting  in  a  light  caress  on  yoar 
ikther's  knee;  yoar  redundant  hair  in  be- 
witching negligence  falling  upon  your  un- 
hidden shoulders,  but  not  concealing  the 
slight  carmine  of  your  cheek.    And  then 
when  your  startled  eyes  were  raised  to  the 
intmders,  what  splendor  darted  into  life! 
From  that  moment  I  loved  you,    madly, 
wretchedly,  insanely.    Helen  I   years  have 
rolled  away  since  that  night;  you  are  an- 
other's wife.    I,  a  victim  to  law's  fallibility, 
have  but  the  stretch  of  a  few  hours  to  pass 
over  ere  I   reach    the    scaffold;   but   my 
thoughts  run  back  with  keen  distinctness  to 
those  hours.    I  again  see  you  in  your  un- 
paralleled  magnificence;  I  hear  again  the 
heavenly  music   of  your  voice ;   again  my 
fieisclnated  ear  drinks  in  your  words,  and  I 
feel  the  delicious  torment  of  that  youthful 
passion.    How  well  I  remem'ber  Gerard's 
air  of  cavalier-like   courtesy,    as  he    ad- 
vanced and  made  his  salutations  I  his  grace, 
his  fluency,  his  case,  his  well-bred  smile ! 
His  egotism  was  secure  against  the  radiance 
that  blinded  me.  /  was  awkward ;  I  blushed 
and  stammered.    Gerard's  address,  I  saw, 
pleased    both   your   father   and  yourself. 
When  we  rose  to  leave  I  saw  your  eyes  rest 
with  timid  admiration  on  his  glowing  coun- 
tenance, while  you  scarcely  noticed  me,  the 
apparent  clown.    I  must  abridge  the  recital 
of  the  weeks  that  followed ;  how  we  became 
daily  visitors    at  your   house;    how   my 
passion  grew  sturdier  every  day,  till  I  had 
but  one  thought,  one  hope,  one  feeling,  one 
desire, — you.     Never  shall    I  forget  the. 
elation  that  seized  me  when  Gerard  told  me 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  win  your  hand.    I 
had  the  folly  then  to  be  your  suitor. 

"  Gerard's  visits  to  you  ceased.  I  went 
alone.  O  Helen  I  when  you  read  these  lines, 
and  think  that  the  hand  that  penned  them, 
to-night  siuewy  and  vigorous,  will  then  be 
cold  and  pulseless ;  when  you  think  of  the 
Hfe  that  you  despoiled  of  all  joy ;  when  you 
think  of  the  wicked  hypocrisy  with  which 
Tou  beguiled  me,  — how  you  lured  me  on  by 
the  ignis  faluu3  of  a  pretended  preference,  — 
God  help  you  then  I  —  I  pity  you,  for  remorse 
will  seize  you.  Mine  is  the  anguish  of  un- 
deserved misfortune ;  yours  will  be  the  tor- 
ture of  wretched  retrospections,  useless 
self-reproaches. 

"  You  received  me  with  a  deceitfhl  smile  of 
welcome;  with  all  the  arts  of  the  coquette 
you  encouraged  my  addresses,  and  pitilessly 


deluded  me  into  an  avowal  of  my  love.  My 
cheek  still  glows  with  the  red  blush  your  in- 
sult painted  there ;  my  cars  still  tingle  with 
the  mocking  laugh  with  which  you  scom- 
ftilly  bade  me  rise,  and  told  me  that  my  sor- 
row distressed  you,  but  that  I  was  self- 
deceived,  that  you  loved  me  not,  that  you 
were  —  and  what  a  cold  gleam  of  triumph 
lighted  up  your  eyes  as  you  made  the  an- 
nouncement !  —  already  aifianced  to  my  half- 
brother,  Gerard  Montgomery.  With  what 
levity  you  recited  what  you  called  your 
<  little  plot '  to  amuse  yourselves  and  be- 
guile  me,  —  how  Gerard's  withdrawal  Arom 
the  suit  was  all  pretended,  and  your  en- 
couragement to  me  fictitious!  I  did  not 
rise  and  curse  you,  Helen.  I  wonder  I  did 
not.  Perhaps  you  marvelled  at  my  calm- 
ness, and  that  I  could  jest  about  my  own 
discomfiture ;  but  I  went  away  from  your 
presence  grappled  by  despair.  That  night, 
what  men  call  chance,  alone  saved  mo  f^om 
being  a  murderer.  I  sought  Gerard.  I 
would  have  killed  him.  He  had  been  called 
away,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  for  some 
days'  absence.  I  felt  chiefly  pity  for  you,  — 
but  bitter,  uncontrollable  sage  against  my 
brother. 

"  His  accidental  absence  was  prolonged, 
and  in  the  mean  time  I  grew  calmer.  I  re- 
solved never  to  look  upon  his  ftice  again,  to 
remove  myself  ftom  your  vicinity;  and  I 
went  away.  I  tried  every  device  to  banish 
the  ever-present  picture  of  your  ftice,  so 
lovely,  so  deceitftil.  I  plunged  into  dissipa- 
tion ;  but  that  only  wearied  ray  body,  with- 
out curing  my  heart.  I  went  abroad ;  but 
travel  palled.  I  joined  a  regiment  of  French 
dragoons ;  but  *  not  the  speed  of  my  best 
barb '  enabled  me  to  outstrip  pursuing  grief, 

*  Odor  oenifl,  et  agente  nimbos 
Odor  Euro.' 

In  every  tumultuous  charge,— above  the  dis- 
tant bugle,  above  the  clash  of  sabres  and  the 
loud  shouts  of  command,  —  I  heard  yo'ai 
scornfhl  laugh ;  you  ever  rode  a  weird  com- 
rade beside  me,  foot  to  foot.  No  murderer 
could  have  been  more  haunted  by  the  spec- 
tre of  his  victim  than  I  was  by  your  perfid- 
ious self.    I  left  the  army.  ^ 

"  I  was  in  Vienna,  I  remember,  when  I  first 
heard  of  your  marriage  with  Gerard  Mont- 
gomery. Soon  after,  I  learned  of  Gerard's 
conduct  in  regard  to'  me,  —  conduct  to  which 
his  first  treacherous  behavior  was  a  fitting 
prelude.  Actuated  by  an  unaccountable 
malignity,  he  seized  upon  my  absence  as  an 
opportunity  to  ruin  me  in  the  eyes  of  my 
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father,  and  witli  such  ingenuity  and  per- 
sistency,, that  lie  succeeded.  He  made  it 
appear  by  forged  letters,  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  subtle  suggestions,  that  I  was  a 
gambler  and  forger;  that  I  had  gone  abroad 
Jess  ftrom  a  desire  for  novelty  than  with  the 
hope  to  escape  the  consseqences  of  my 
crimes.  He  produced  a  forged  letter,  in 
Which  I  was  made  to  say  that  I  longed  and 
prayed  for  the  day  when  my  father  should 
die  and  leave  me  his  wealth.  The  poor  old 
man  believed  him.  Picture  his  misery  at 
the  discovery  of  my  worthlessness.  He 
altered  his  will  and  disinherited  me.  I 
knew  nothing  about  Gerard's  cowardly  and 
covert  machinations.  I  wrote  to  ray  father 
fi'equently,  and  attributed  his  silence  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  mails.  I  at  length  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Gerard  telling  me  that 
my  father  was  dead,  and  had  died  a  bautc- 
rupt.  Soon  after,  through  some  accidental 
channel,  the  news  reached  me  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  your  son,  and,  almost  Immedi- 
ately after,  I  heard  of  Gerard's  death.  That 
I  had  never  wavered  in  my  love  for  you, 
that  even  scorn  and  treachery  had  not  killed 
It,  is  evident  when  I  tell  you  that  at  once 
trampled  hope  revived  within  me.  Smile  at 
my  folly  if  you  will ;  I  resolved  to  return 
and  win  your  hand. 

**  But  my  pride  forbade  me  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica till  I  could  go  there  with  wealth  to  offer 
you,  —  I  had  squandered  all  my  means.  I 
engaged  myself  to  a  travelling  virtuoso, 
whose  love  for  antique  curiosities  age  had 
not  blunted,  but  whom  it  had  rendered  in- 
firm and  almost  blind.  My  duties  were  to 
accompany  this  old  gentleman  in  his  re- 
searches, carry  his  box,  and  lug  him  over 
rough  places  in  the  roads.  I  soon  conceived 
a  great  respect  and  admiration  for  him,  and 
attended  him  faithftilly  for  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining 
through  my  efforts  many  rare  additions  to 
his  collection.  Dying  very  suddenly  he  left 
me  the  possessor  of  his  entire  fortune,  five 
hundred  thousand ^onns.  At  a  banker's  at 
Naples  I  bought  a  bill  of  exchange  on  New 
York  for  nearly  the  entire  amount,  and 
flushed  with  hope,  I  sailed  for  home,  —  for 
I  still  called  this  land  my  home,  although 
my  recollections  of  it  were  more  sorrowftil 
than  pleasant.  Seventeen  years  had  passed 
since  I  left  its  shores,  a  heart-broken,  vol- 
untary exile.  I  was  now  returning  with  a 
mind  chastened  by  sorrow,  and  not  elated 
by  good  fortune.  I  presented  my  draft  to 
the  drawees  in  New  York.  Conceive  of  my 
misery  when  they  told  mc  that  they  had  no 


account  with  M.  Lupardl,  the  Neapolitan 
banker,  and  that  they  had  just  received  ad- 
vices, by  the  same  vessel  in  which  I  had 
arrived,  that  his  house  had  failed  I  Here, 
then,  was  I,  a  pauper  in  my  native  land. 
Fool  that  I  was  I  without  staying  to  find  out 
anything  about  you,  without  seeing  one  of 
my  old  IViends,  without  learning  anj'thing 
at  all  about  what  had  occurred  during^  my 
absence,  I  took  passage,  that  very  day,  in  a 
French  vessel  bound  for  Marseilles,  and  on 
the  morrow  sailed  away,  a  second  time  ex- 
patriated by  misfortune.  Not  till  I  was  Telt 
out  on  the  desolate  sea,  did  I  upbraid  myself 
for  the  stupidity  of  not  obtaining  that  in- 
formation which  I  would  henceforth  long 
for,  and  long  for  in  vain.  For  nearly  six 
years  I  lived  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
manftilly  did  I  battle  with  adversity.  I 
drudged,  unceasingly,  in  the  office  of  an  av- 
ocat  at  Lyons,  I  wrote  politico- religious 
pamphlets,  I  opened  a  night-school  for  in- 
struction in  the  English  language,  and  de- 
voted every  spare  inteiTal  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  But  who  can  paint  the  weariness 
of  my  life,  the  dreary,  unsweetened  days, 
the  wretched  nights,  the  unsatisfied  yearn- 
ing of  my  soul  for  you  ?  Not  for  one  busy 
moment,  Helen,  were  you  forgotten,  not 
once  did  your  attendant  eidolon  desert  me. 
Years  had  not  dimmed  the  gleam,  nor 
quenched  the  ardor  of  ray  love.  Sad  not  ? 
They  never  have  I 

"  I  will  not  linger  on  this  period  of  my  life. 
Tour  life's  experience  is  incapable  of  en- 
abling you  to  anderstand  the  weariness,  the 
sickness  unto  death,  the  heart-ache  of  in- 
cessant drudgery.  I  don't  knowj^hat  led 
me  to  France  as  the  scene  of  my  labors,  — 
the  choice  was  nnfortunate.  Sudden,  hon- 
est fortunes  could  not  be  made  where  I  was. 
But  my  aim  was  lowered;  I  desired  now 
merely  to  secure  a  competence.  Coy  For- 
tune relented  as  I  dropped  my  suit.  In 
the  course  of  the  precarious  practice  that 
I  had  picked  up  among  the  poorer  classes, 
as  a  physician,  I  was  called  in  one  night  to 
the  death-bed  of  an  old  man,  a  supposed 
pauper,  living  in  the  most  abject  manner. 
He  seemed  to  be  an  Italian ;  his  face,  fearAil- 
ly  emaciated,  had  already  on  it  the  gray  hue 
of  approaching  death.  He  was  in  a  delirious 
sleep  as  I  entered,  and  his  broken  words 
and  gestures  told  me  of  a  tortured  mind,  a 
mind  whose  sufferings  had  killed  his  body. 
I  stood  looking  at  him ;  suddenly  he  awoke. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  amaze  of  joy  that 
filled  his  dim  eyes  as  he  saw  me.  Partially 
rising,  he  stretched  out  his  attenuated  fin- 
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gers,  as  if  for  palpable  proof  of  my  pres- 
tnce. 

<<< Santa  Maria  be  praised!'  cried  he, 
<itishe!  itis,  itis,  itisi* 

'*  I  did  Dot  recognize  him  in  the  leaat: 
Who  are  yoa? '  I  cried. 

'*  *  Lorenzo  Lnpardi,'  said  he,  fsebly. 

<<  *  Ha !  the  Neapolitan  banker? ' 

*^  <  The  same^the  same,  a  wretch  corsed  by 
God!  Sir,'  continued  he  in  a  faint  voice, 
for  ho  was  very  weak,  <  I  bad  foiled,  and 
fiiiled  unavoidably,  the  day  yoa  deposited 
your  money  with  me,  but  I  took  your  wealth, 
alas !  the  hour  I  and  thought,  vain  fool,  to 
find  pleasure  in  U;  but  not  one  moment  of 
satisfaction  have  I  had  since  then.  See, 
sir,  what  remorse  has  done  for  me ;  it  has 
stretched  me  on  a  dying  bed  in  a  hovel.  It 
is  but  just — * 

"He  paused,  exhausted,  here,  but  alter 
I  had  administered  him  a  cordial,  he  went 
on. 

" '  The  saints  have  heard  my  prayers  and 
brought  you  to  me.  I  have  spent  the  hor- 
ribit:  days  of  the  past  five  years  In  search- 
ing for  you  that  I  might  restore  your  money. 
Do  you  see  that  dusty,  travel- worn,  battered 
pair  of  boots?  In  the  legs  are  sewn  your 
notes,  *-  every  one.  Bring  them  here,'  and 
there  was  a  world  of  eager  impatience  in 
the  command.  I  obeyed.  He  demanded  my 
knife,  and  essayed  to  rip  open  the  leather, 
but  was  too  weak.  I  did  it  for  him,  and  my 
grateful  eyes  beheld  the  notes  into  which  he 
had  changed  my  florins.  I  cannot  describe 
the  joy  that  clothed  the  old  man's  face  as  he 
bade  me  count  the  money,  and  watched  me 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  The  weight  of  sin 
seemed  to  roll  away  as  he  made  the  restitu- 
tion, and  he  smiled,  content. 

"  The  next  day  he  died ;  a  few  pence  were 
all  he  left;  he  had  supported  a  wretched 
existence  on  a  pittance  to  preserve  my 
property  intact.  He  sleeps  now  in  a  quiet 
grave,  and  a  chaste  slab  bears  the  name  of 
the  wrong-doer  and  the  penitent. 

''  Imagine  how  soon  I  was  again  upon  the 
seoy  whose  craggy  waves  impelled  the  stag- 
gering craft  fast  homewards.  A  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  again  rich,  again  hope- 
ful, I  lauded  in  this  city.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
find  some  old  acquaintances ;  all  had  van- 
ished or  were  inaccessible.  I  returned  to 
my  hotel,  with  jaded  steps,  after  a  long 
search  far  up-town. 

*<And  now  comes  a  recital  so  dreadfUl,  so 

environed  with  recollections  of  horror,  that 

it  is  agony  for  me  to  write.    But  I  must  do 

it;  my  memory  demands  it;  it  vindicates  me 

17 


firom  the  unfbunded  but  proved  charge  un- 
der which  I  die. 

<*It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon.  I  had  nearly  reached  the  hotel  wben 
I  saw  before  me,— my  fiither.  He,  whom  I 
thought  coffined  dust,  walked  the  streets  of 
living  men,  erect  and  hale.  No  superstitious 
terror  thrilled  me ;  I  felt  and  knew  Gerard's 
deception,  at  once.  For  motives  of  his 
own,  he  had  written  me  of  my  father's 
death.  I  did  not  stop  to  conjecture  the 
reasou  of  his  lie,  I  darted  forward  and  laid 
ray  hand  upon  my  father's  shoulder.  Had  a 
viper  stung  him,  he  could  not,  in  his  hasty 
gestire,  have  expressed  greater  pain,  greater 
disgust.  He  knew  me  at  once ;  my  distorted 
features  are  not  those  that  change  with 
years. 

"*Wretchl'  he  cried;  *dogI  will  yon 
pollute  me  with  your  felon's  touch  ?  Go,  — 
revel  in  your  accursed  siusl  Leave  me, 
begone,  and  take  my  curse ! ' 

<*  I  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  under 
the  unexpected  awfiilness  of  this  reception. 

*<  <  Father'  —  I  gasped,  and  stopped,  for 
my  father's  fkce  was  frlghtfUl  to  behold. 
Abhorrence,  hate,  rioted  there  in  unveileo. 
hideous  glare.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
look.  I  see  it  now,  — my  dungeon  walls 
cannot  shut  it  out.  I  look  up,  down,  around, 
—  I  see  it.  I  expected  the  paternal  smile, 
the  broken  words  of  welcome ;  I  evoked  a 
gaze  of  horror.  Had  I  been  *  a  leper  with 
ashes  on  my  brow,'  my  father  could  not  have 
shuddered  with  more  affright  and  loathing 
at  my  presence.    I  stood  silent,  in  agony. 

*•  My  father's  emotion  seemed  to  die  away ; 
his  face  grew  pale,  and  there  came  a  look  of 
fierce  resolve  into  his  eyes,  that  I  noted 
even  in  my  misery.  In  a  strange  voice,  he 
said,  — 

"  *  Where  did  you  come  firom? ' 

«  *  Just  f^om  Europe,  sir,'  said  I,  <  after  a 
toilsome,  honest  struggle  for  fortune.  Ah! 
sir,  I  thought  you  dead;  I  find  you  alive, 
indeed,  but  dead  to  me.  Oh !  what  have  I 
done  ? '  and  I  sought  to  take  his  baud ;  he 
drew  it  away,  and  shuddered.  His  face 
was  deadly  pale,  his  bloodless  lips  com- 
pressed, his  black  eyes  shining  with  a 
strange  alarming  light,  — 

"  Helen,  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  detailed 
account  of  what  followed,  but  I  cannot  do 
it.  Itistooawftd.  I  am  seized  with  horror 
at  the  recollection.  You  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  dreadfUlness  of  my  experience 
that  afternoon,  when  I  tell  you  that  after  I 
had  gone  into  my  room  at  the  hotel  with 
my  father  (at  his  request),  I  found  myself 
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alone  xcith  a  maniac.  I  did  not  know,  of 
course,  till  afterwards,  that  my  father  had 
had  one  or  two  periods  of  temporary  aber- 
ration of  intellect.  I  learned  from  his  phy- 
sician that  his  mind  was  suff^osed  to  be 
failing,  owing  solely  to  his  sorrow  for  my 
repnted  crimes ;  but  not  even  the  physician 
imagined  that  he  would  become  a  raving 
madman.  It  might  never  have  happened, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  this  sudden 
raeuting  with  me.  Then  the  quick  rush  of 
all  the  accumulated  horror  and  anguish  of 
years  overturned  his  reason ;  he  saw  in  me 
a  felon,  and  the  overmastering  idea  in  his 
disordered  brain  was,  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  execute  justice  upon  me.  I  was 
shocked  and  stupefied  by  his  manner  on  the 
street;  but  he  walked  calmly  upstairs  be- 
hind me,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  followed 
me  into  my  room  and  bolted  the  door  be- 
hind him,  that  I  knew  my  father  was  crazy. 
Quick  as  thought  and  with  a  fearfhl  cry,  his 
eyes  wildly  glaring  and  his  face  distorted 
wkh  passion,  he  rushed  at  me  and  caught 
me  by  the  throat.  In  that  narrow  room, 
fighting  with  a  madman,  battling  for  my 
life,  I  —  ' 

**  Some  minutes  after,  I  awoke  from  un- 
consciousness to  find  my  father  still  lying 
senseless  where  I  had  felled  him.  I  soon 
restored  his  animation.  Alas !  my  medical 
eye  instantly  saw  what  had  occurred.  He 
was  stricken  with  paralysis ;  his  fluttering 
heart  scarce  beat;  he  lay  incapable  of 
speech  or  motion.  But  his  calm  eye  show^ed 
that  reason  had  returned,  his  transient  mad- 
ness had  disappeared.  The  maniacal  fl^enzy 
that  had  seized  him  —  a  precursor,  doubtless 
of  settled  and  cureless  insanity  — had  been 
only  temporary.  I  divested  him  of  his 
clothes,  and  placed  him  on  my  bed,  hardly 
conscious  of  his  great  weight.  All  that  the 
skill  of  a  physician  could  devise  and  my 
limited  travelling  stock  of  drugs  afford,  I 
employed.  As  I  busied  myself  with  un- 
flagging solicitude,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  a 
softened  light  creep  into  his  cold,  gray  eyes, 
and  his  stiffened  lips  moved  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  speak.  When  I  had  done  every- 
thing that  I  could  do,  I  sat  down  by  his 
bedside.  I  watched  keenly,  but  there  was 
no  repugnance  in  his  look.  I  saw  that  the 
late  scene  was  not  an  entire  blank  to  him ; 
but  his  recollection  of  it  was  evidently 
vague  and  distorted.  I  gave  him  a  fUll  ac- 
count of  it,  and  then  did  I  calmly  go  over 
all  my  life  since  I  had  last  seen  him.  I  t;old 
him  of  my  love  for  you,  and  why  I  had  left 
my  home.    I  narrated,  as  I  have  narrated 


to  you,  all  my  life  abroad.  I  told  him  ol 
Gerard's  letter  representing  his  death.  I 
went  to  my  trunk,  and  produced  the  letter. 
I  held  it  before  his  eyes,  and  as  they 
passed  over  the  lines  they  filled  with  tears, 
—  tears  that  I  interpreted  to  be  signs  of 
love  to  me  and  repentance  of  his  late  belief 
in  my  guilt.  A  great  emotion  seemed  to 
seize  him ;  his  efforts  this  time  were  par- 
tially successful,  for  he  raised  his  right  ann, 
and  hU  command  over  his  fingers  returned 
In  a  measure.  I  understood  his  gesture.  I 
brought  him  paper  and  pencil,  and  he  wrote 
these  words  in  scarcely  decipherable  char- 
acters, — 

"  *My  son,  forgive  me,  I  have  wronged 
you.  Gerard  deceived  me.  See  papers  in 
my  coat.' 

"  With  rapture  I  kissed  his  cold  forehead, 
and  scaled  my  forgiveness  there.  I  took  the 
papers  ftom  his  coat-pocket.  They  em- 
braced almost  every  conceivable  kind  of 
documents  written  with  infernal  ingenuity 
by  Gerard,  — tending  to  trace  my  career  as 
a  spendthrift  first,  then  a  gambler,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  forger,'an  exile,  an  assassin.  I  have 
made  a  budget  of  these  papers ;  you  shall 
read  them.  It  is  a  budget  fUU  of  the  malig- 
nity and  hate  of  Satan.  I  read  them  all.  I 
denied  everything.  In  many  cases,  papers 
of  my  own  that  I  had  with  me  enabled  me  to 
prove  my  innocence,  and  I  saw  in  my  father's 
face  the  blessed  truth  that  he  believed  me. 
Again  he  signified  his  desire  to  write,  and 
this  was  the  command  his  paralytic  fingers 
traced,  — 

«*  *  Swear,  O  my  son,  that  while  you  live 
nothing  shall  tempt  you  to  reveal  the  events 
of  this  day.  Swear  that  not  till  you  are 
dying  shall  any  one  know  where  you  were 
or  what  you  did  this  day.' 

"  Could  I  refuse?  I  took  my  Bible,  and, 
resting  my  hand  on  the  sacred  page,  I  swore 
a  solemn  oath  that  I  would  obey  his  re- 
quest. 

"  That  day,  Helen,  was  the  fifth  of  June, 
18—,  the  day  that  the  murder  for  which  I 
am  to  be  executed  was  committed.  A  word 
from  me  would  have  saved  mylif6;<bat  that 
word  I  could  not  utter.  I  could  not  prove  an 
alibi  J  for  I  held  a  sacred  compact  with  the 
dead,  —a  compact  that  the  tortures  of  hell 
could  not  have  made  me  break.  Men  may 
think  I  was  justified  in  not  regarding  it ;  per- 
haps I  was,  but  I  do  not  think  so,  nor  could 
any  Ingenuity  of  reasoning  make  me  think  so. 

"My  father  managed  to  make  me  under- 
stand tliat  he  wished  me  to  draw  up  a  will 
for  him  to  sign,  leaving  me  hi|  sole  hdr.  I 
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d&  I  so,  and  called  in  two  servants  as  wit- 
nesses; but  the  paralytic  strain  upon  his 
limbs,  that  had  slackened  once,  now  became 
more  tense :  his  Angers  were  rigid,  his  arms 
stretched  beside  him  like  bars  of  iron.  I 
saw  that  he  would  never  rally ;  physicians 
were  called  in ;  they  could  do  him  no  good. 
I  leave  yon  to  imagine  how  pitiable  it  was 
to  watch  his  agony, —his  eager  desire  to 
sign  the  will,  his  utter  inability  to  do  so. 
Only  his  eyes  were  ftee  and  they  rolled  in 
heart-rending  supplication  to  us,  as  If  we 
could  help  him ;  we  could  only  stand  by  his 
bedside  and  weep. 

'*!  watched  beside  him  with  unavailing 
care  that  night;  he  died  before  the  day 
broke.  His  ftiueral  was  quiet.  I  would  not 
summon  you  nor  your  brother.  Only  one 
mourner,  I,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

**  My  father's  fortune  was  mostly  left,  by  a 
former  will,  to  the  foundation  of  some  elee- 
mosynary institution.  There  was  a  bequest 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  your  son.  I 
read  this  will  with  my  father's  lawyer,  Mr. 
Simeon  Rogers.  I  recollect  the  scene  well ; 
the  small,  musty,  parchment-littered  room, 
the  cold,  unsympathetic  face  of  the  law- 
yer, the  cold,  unsympathetic  rows  of  law- 
books, the  cold,  unsympathetic  walls,  devoid 
of  color,  devoid  of  drapery,  rough,  plastered, 
angular.  It  was  then  that  I  received  the 
death-warrant  of  my  happiness,  for  when 
the  lawyer  read,  in  his  monotonous  tones, 
that  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  left  to 
this  young  man,  — 

"  *  Who  is  he  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  the  son  of  Mr.  Smith's 
daughter-in-law.* 

"  *  What  I '  cried  I,  almost  Inarticulate  with 
fear,  *  the  son  of  Helen  —  * 

"  *  Yes,'  said  the  icicle,  completing  the 
name ;  *  didn't  you  know  she  was  married  ? 
Why,  she  was  married  in  18— .  A  very  flue 
match ;  her  husband  is  a  highly  respectable 
man,  and  quite  rich,  I  understand;'  and 
he  gossiped  on,  but  I  did  not  hear  a  word, 
—  my  misery  was  too  exquisite.  I  had  spent 
my  life  for  nothing;  the  prize  was  again  un- 
attainable; again  had  another  snatched  my 
happiness  away ;  again  I  grasped  at  ft'uit,  and 
clutched  ashes. 

"  From  the  lawyer  I  learned  all  about  you ; 
that  scarcely  six  months  had  elapsed  after 
Gerard's  death,  when  you  married  again; 
that  you  were  still  beautiftil,  rich,  apparently 
happy.  He  asked  me  to  call  on  you  with 
him;  but  I  had  not  the  courage.  Ruined 
by  sorrow,  I  walked  the  streets,  desolate, 
that  day.    I  followed  a  throng  into  a  theatre, 


in  the  absurd  attempt  to  rid  myself  of  thfi 
contemplation  of  the  tragedy  of  my  life,  by 
gazlnpr  at  the  mock  tragedies  of  the  stage. 
And  because  I  was  at  that  theatre  that  night, 
I  am  proved  a  murderer  in  court. 

*'  You  have  read,  carelessly,  newspaper  ac« 
counts  of  the  trial  of  one  Ezra  Hoyt,  for  mur- 
der, —  his  conviction.  You  never  dreamed, 
of  course,  that  it  was  I.  Yet  I  informed 
you  of  my  fote  — and  innocence  —  ten  days 
ago.  Ten  cruel  days  have  passed,  and  yoa 
—  heart  of  rock !  —  have  not  come  to  my  cell. 
But  I  will  write  no  reproach  here ;  I  have 
no  reproach  to  make;  accusations  against 
you  are  crushed  by  love  ere  they  take  form. 
These  pages,  the  record  of  my  life  and  his- 
tory of  my  love,  the  vindication  of  my  name, 
arc  ended.  I  shall  cease  to  breathe  to-mor- 
row, but  I  died  two  years  ago.  Since  then 
(living  in  distant  cities  to  avoid  you),  I 
have  led  the  prosaic,  busy  life  of  a  merchant, 
not  deeming  it  right  to  isolate  myself  and 
feed  on  bitter  thoughts,  as  I  craved  to  do. 
God,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  has 
brought  me  to  an  innocent  scaiTold.  It  is 
as  well.  You  will  read  these  lines  alone, 
Helen.  Your  eyes  will  flU  with  tears  of 
pity  —  oh  I  at  least  of  pity  I  You  will  sigh, 
and  your  thoughts  rush  back,  in  swift  re- 
treat, to  those  old,  old  days,  to  my  God- 
given  love,  to  Gerard's  deceptive  passion. 
You  will  search  out  my  grave,  that  men  will 
call  *  dishonored ; '  but  you  will  look  at  it 
with  reverence,  you  will  smooth  the  un- 
couth sod,  and  plant  on  it  immortal,  evanes- 
cent flowers.  It  will  be  no  malefactor's 
grave  to  you ;  it  will  be  a  sacred  spot  that 
holds  the  dust  of  the  man  who  ahoaya 
loved  you ;  of  your  knight  *  sans  peitr  et 
sans  reproche;*  of  one  whose  only  happi- 
ness was  his  sorrow ;  of  *  one  who  loved, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well.'  J.  S." 

During  the  writing  of  this  letter  Smith 
had  paused  many  times,  —  often  seemed  un- 
able to  pr'Mseed,  often  hastily  strode  up  and 
down  the  narrow  limits  of  his  cell.  As  he 
finished,  the  dying  candles  were  flickering 
in  their  sockets,  and  the  pale  gray  of  dawn 
struggled  through  the  contracted  window. 
He  rolled  up  the  manuscript  that  his  diffuse 
narrative  had  made  quite  voluminous,  tied 
it  securely,  and  traced  the  name  of  the  ad- 
dressed person  in  bold  hand  outside.  He 
bathed  his  haggard  face,  composed  his  at- 
tire, and,  with  no  thought  of  sleep  till  the 
last  long  one  he  would  so  soon  fall  Into, 
sat  down  with  the  open  Book  before  him. 

The  faint  sound  of  a  light  footfall  in  th« 
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corridor  Tfltliont  reaches  his  ^ar.  He  stops 
rt'ading,  his  hand  clutches  at  his  heart,  he 
shivers.  He  does  Dot  hear  the  heavy  tramp 
and  graff  tones  of  a  prison  attendant,  —  he  is 
only  aware  of  a  faint  step  approaching  his 
cell  door.  A  heavy  key  groans  in  the  lock, 
a  heavy  bolt  grates  along  its  unwilling 
groove,  the  heavy  door  swings  slowly  In- 
wArd,  and — tearftU,  pale,  qneen-like — Helen 
Graham  —  Vincent's  mother— stands  before 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

A   TOO    LATR    COKFK8SION. 

«At  last!  God,  I  thank  thee!"  cried 
Smith,  with  the  deepest  emotion,  f*  This  is 
Helen  Vincent, —  no  phantom,— she  her- 
self! "  and  he  rushed  forward  as  if  he  would 
have  clasped  her  to  his  arms. 

"  Not  Helen  Vincent,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
almost  imperceptibly  rcpcllant,  herself  paler 
than  snow,  —  "  Helen  Crraham^  a  wife.** 

These  calm  words  checked  him  as  effect- 
ually as  would  a  barrier  of  steel;  he  re- 
coiled. 

*'Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  with  indescribable 
bitterness.  <'It  Is  so;  I  forgot;  forgive 
me.    A  wife  I  more  shame  to  you ! " 

He  sank  upon  the  rude  lounge ;  his  visitor 
took  her  seat  beside  him;  the  Jailer  retired. 
Mrs.  Graham  put  her  soft,  potent  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  said,  without  a  touch 
of  reproach,  but  in  a  voice  musically  sad,  — 

**  Why  more  shame  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because,*'  said  Smith,  with  vehemouce, 
'*  when  you  married  this  unhappy  Graham, 
whoever  he  may  be,  you  peijured  yourself 
at  the  altar.  No,  —  don't  draw  away  your 
hand,  —  put  it  on  my  shoulder  again, — so,  — 
it  soothes  and  magnetizes  me.  Yes,  Helen,  — 
I  wUl  call  you  Helen,  —you  peijured  your- 
•elf." 

"  Now  let  mo  know  your  meaning." 

"  Why,  it  is  plain.  I  say  perjured.  You 
swore  to  love  him,  and  you  do  not;  you 
swore  to  honor  him,  and  you  do  not." 

Mrs.  Graham  had  not  the  slightest  power 
to  deny  this  *,  her  head  sank  upon  her  bosom. 

**  But  it  was  i^?/*  cried  Smith,  with  ardor 
and  with  a  convicir::'!!  that  had  at  that  moment 
flashed  upon  him,  *^  It  was  me  you  loved  and 
love ;  it  was  me  you  honored  and  honor ! " 

There  was  not  a  tinge  of  vanity  in  this 
assertion,  only  utter  melancholy,  utter  grief. 
He  gazed  at  her  In  profound  gloom,  not 


cheered  by  the  most  distant  gleam  of  cotti- 
ing  hope. 

"  Do  you  think,  James,  I  ever  loved  you  t  * 

'*  If  I  did  not  think  you  loved  me  novo,  I 
should  be  less  wretched." 

She  was  puzzled  at  this. 

"2^««  wretched?" 

"  Most  assuredly ;  for  then  I  would  fight 
and  vanquish  an  absurd,  unwarrantable  pas- 
sion, or,  failing  in  that,  would  bear  my  soli- 
tary sorrow;  but  now  I  have  your  misery 
superadded  to  my  own." 

<<  James,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  in  calm>  unim* 
passioned  accents,  <<let  me  tell  you  all. 
When  you  and  —and  your — your  brothci 
were  young  men,  the  one  remflrkable  for 
beauty,  the  other  for  talent,  —  when  you 
sought  my  society  daily,  and  plied  your  suits 
with  ardor,  —  I  loved  neither  of  you.  I  had  a 
wicked  desire  to  humble  you,  I  lent  myself 
to  your  brother's  scheme,  for  he  hated  you, 
—  perhaps  you  never  knew  how  much  he  did 
hate  you,  —  and  I  repulsed  you  with  feigned 
scorn." 

" Feigned !  oh,  say  it  again !  feigned?  " 

**  It  was  feigned,  —  all  feigned,  as  I  live  I 
I  do  not  know  what  demon  possessed  me. 
Many  bitter  tears,  many  wretched  hours  has 
the  recollection  of  that  interview  caused 
me.  And  when  Gerard  poured  into  my  ear 
stories  of  your  guilt  and  crimes,  I  did  not 
believe  one  word." 

The  lady's  eyes  quivered  under  the  blaze 
of  gratitude  that  shone  f^om  her  compan- 
ion's at  these  words.  '<  Sometimes,  during 
those  long  silent  years,  I  thought  yon  dead ; 
again  I  thought  you  were  laboriously  pre- 
paring fame,  with  which  to  startle  the 
world;  again  that  you  were  sick,  lonely, 
unhappy.  But  still  I  felt  no  love  for  you. 
I  married  Gerard.  Is  it  wicked  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  I  hated  him?  I  did.  His  un- 
klndness  nearly  broke  my  heart.  But  I 
stood  in  the  wife's  position  at  his  bedside 
when  he  died,  and  longed  in  vain  for  recog- 
nition Arom  his  unconscious  eyes.  When 
he  was  gone,  oh,  how  I  craved  to  see  you  /" 

Smith  groaned. 

*<I  heard  that  you  had  landed  In  New 
York,  and  immediately  disappeared.  From 
that  time,  no  tidings  of  you  ever  reached 
me.  My  widowhood  was  short.  I  married 
James  Graham  from  purely  ambitious  mo- 
tives. I  thought  you  dead.  As  yet  I  had 
never  loved  you ;  but  ten  days  ago  your  note 
reached  me,  telling  me  that  yon  were  a  pris- 
oner and  condemned  to  die.  Ah!  tiien  I 
knew  I  loved  you ;  then  I  felt  that  I  had  de- 
stroyed my  own  happiness ;  iken  I  longed, 
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oh.  how  deeply!  to  dlo  with  you.  Is  it 
wicked  for  me  to  talk  so  now  ?  I  do  not  be- 
Keve  it  Ls.  Standing  here,  the  wife  of  James 
Graham,  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  you 
alone,  and  I  am  as  true  a  wife  as  ever." 

"  And  a  better  woman  for  the  avowal  I " 
cried  Smith,  with  fervor,  and  he  kissed  the 
hand  upon  his  shoalder.  **  Ah !  Helen,  it 
would  have  been  better  had  you  not  come 
here,  for  novo  I  do  not  want  to  die.  You 
love  me  I  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  starved 
so  long  that  nothing  can  revive  him,  —  the 
spring  of  vitality  is  broken,  —  and  now  you 
come  and  offer  me  a  feast.*' 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  said  the  other,  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  in  spite  of  him.  **U  you 
lived,  you  would  still  starve.  I  am  another's 
wife." 

"No  matter.  The  avowal,  the  knowl- 
edge, the  fact  of  your  love  is  revivifying, 
all  sufficing." 

"  When  I  received  your  note,"  continued 
Mrs.  Graham,  not  heeding  him,  "I  was 
unwell.  I  seized  upon  that  circumstance  as 
a  pretext  to  go  into  the  country.  I  went 
but  a  few  miles  fh>m  the  city.  I  was  there 
taken  really  sick  and  not  till  to-day  could 
I  leave.  My  absence  has  not  been  firom 
cruel  indolence,  believe  me. —  Now  tell  me 
all  about  yourself, —  I  want  to  hear  every- 
thing, all  about  these  years,  ages  to  endure, 
a  dream  in  the  retrospect." 

"There  is  the  complete  history,  Helen," 
said  Smith,  pointing  to  the  packet.  "  Take 
it,— it  will  tell  you  everything." 

"Is  there  no  hope  for  you, —  none  at 
all?" 

"Not  the  slightest ;  all  efforts  for  even  a 
reprieve  have  fliiled.  But  what  matters  my 
mode  of  death?  I  have  no  family  to  sink 
under  the  disgrace.  I  can  safely  leave  my 
posthumous  name  to  yon,  Helen, —  can  I 
not?  "  —  this  with  extreme  tenderness. 

She  answered  not  in  words,  but  she 
threw  Into  her  glance  a  flood  of  assurances. 

"And  in  your  life,"  continued  Smith,  "of 
calm  routine  and  social  triumphs,  there  is 
not  much  to  tell?" 

"My  life  has  been  one  long,  hidden,  hor- 
'id  tragedy,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  that  smote 
her  listener's  heart,  such  unfiathomed  sad- 
ness did  it  reveal. 

"Will  you  let  me  hear  the  story?  "  asked 
be. 

"It is  comprised  in  this  short  sentence,— 
my  husband  is  a  murderer ; "  and  she  looked 
•*  him  with  pretematurally  large,  emotion- 
less eyes,  beneath  which  dark  semi-circles, 
tokens  of  sickness,  were  traced. 


Smith,  appalled,  said  nothing. 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "my  husband  is  a 
murderer, —  a  murderer,  and  I  have  known 
it  for  more  than  ten  years.  Can  you  con- 
jure up  a  conception  of  the  daily  torture  T 
have  suffered?" 

"  How  did  you  discover  it;  ?  "  asked  Smith, 
at  length. 

"By  his  melancholy  and  manner,  his 
broken  words  in  sleep  and  strange  remarks. 
I  remember  the  fearllil  process  I  went 
through  before  I  reached  my  present  knowl- 
edge :  first  the  half-formed  suspicion ;  next 
the  horrible  conjecture  strengthening  every 
day,  the  continual  new  evidences  to  my 
watchful  mind ;  at  last  the  awfUl  certainty. 
And  I  am  shut  out  ftom  all  sympathy,  all 
confidence.  You  cannot  imagine  the  relief 
it  gives  me  to  confide  this  to  you ;  for  oh, 
how  burdensome  has  been  the  weight  upon 
me  I  The  wife  of  a  murderer !  The  invol- 
untary, daily  partner  of  his  tortured  life ! 
Although  I  tell  you  it,  the  horror  with 
which  I  regard  him  is  unspeakable,  and 
although  I  bear  it,  the  agony  I  endure,  un- 
endurable. I  feel  like  an  accomplice  to  the 
deed ;  but  can  I  reveal  it  ?  Shall  I  denounce 
my  husband?" 

"No,— act  the  wife's  part.  It  is  your 
duty  to  conceal  it.  Soften  your  husband's 
heart, —  make  him  repent  and  confess.  Ah ! 
selfish  man  that  I  am,  I  thought  myself 
alone  wretched,  but  your  load  has  been 
greater  than  mine.  Is  there  no  happiness, 
then,  for  you  in  your  domestic  life  ?  " 

"Yes,  oh,  yes  I  I  have  a  son,"  and  her 
rich  voice  swelled  with  the  unselfish  pride 
that  mothers  only  know.  "  I  have  a  son, 
the  prototype  of  human  excellence,  so  good, 
so  brave,  so  stainless,  so  pre-eminent;  in 
him  is  the  essence  of  honor,  and  all  that  is 
noble. 

*<  Then  call  not  yourself  unfortunate,  for 
you  are  blessed.  Have  you  any  other  sor- 
row, Helen?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  the  ever-present  realization 
of  the  fisict  that  I  owe  everything  to  my  hus- 
band. Without  him  I  should  be  almost  a 
pauper.    I  have  no  property  of  my  own." 

"  No  property  of  your  own  I  Why,  your 
f&ther,  Mr.  Vincent,  was  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly rich." 

"  So  everybody  supposed,  but  his  fortune 
was  not  half  what  It  was  coi^ectured  to  be. 
His  will  left  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  one 
Richard  Hoyt,  his  private  secretary,  and 
divided  the  rest  between  my  brother  and 
myself.    Oar  shares  were  very  small." 

"  I  remember  that  Hoyt.    A^  disagree 
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fellow,  to  whom  I  took  an  inveterate  dis- 
like." 

"  And  I.  Well,  the  sum  left  to  him,  large 
la  itself,  but  stupendous  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  estate,  the  executors  insisted 
upon  paying  Hoyt.  So  our  shares  were  di- 
minished as  much.  I  have  never  seen  this 
Hoyt  since.  It  seems  strange  for  me  to  be 
so  coolly  discnssing  money  matters  with 
you  in  an  hour  like  this,  —  doesn't  it  ?  But  I 
assure  you  these  circumstances  have  caused 
me  no  slight  sorrow  and  humiliation." 

"  I  can  easily  understand  that.  Is  Vin- 
cent your  only  son  ?  "  asked  Smith,  abruptly. 

She  seemed  much  agitated  at  this  ques- 
tion. A  strange  expression  swept  across 
her  face,  —  paler  now  than  ever. 

"  I  believe,"  said  she,  speaking  very  low, 
"  that  Gerard  Montgomery's  son  still  lives." 

"What  I  yowr  son,  — who  died?" 

"  The  same.  Shall  I  tell  you  about  it?  I 
did  not  speak  of  this  before,  because  I 
thought,  foolishly  perhaps,  that  you  would 
hate  to  hear  about  it." 

**  No !  you  wrong  me.  I  am  Interested  in 
everything  that  relates  to  you." 

"  Well,  then,  you  heard  that  my  first  child 
was  dead.  I  thought  so,  too.  Only  last 
evening  did  I  receive  the  first  intimation  of 
my  error.  I  have  been  at  Newark  for  the 
past  ten  days.  Last  evening,  a  woman 
came  and  urgently  asked  to  see  me.  She 
was  a  singular,  taciturn  person,  with  the 
strange  name  of  Jiggles  witch.  She  had 
been  at  my  house  in  this  city,  and  then  fol- 
lowed me  to  Newark.  The  tale  she  tells  is 
so  strange,  yet  plausible, — so  wonderftil, 
and  yet  so  simple,  —  that  I  know  not  what 
to  think." 

At  this  moment,  Smith's  breakfast  was 
brought  in.  The  time  was  passing  swiftly 
away.  Mrs.  Graham,  to  his  great  Joy,  told 
hira  that  she  should  stay  till  the  very  last. 
His  execution  had  been  fixed  for  half-past 
twelve.  He  expressed  his  determination  to 
see  no  visitors.  The  clergyman  had  inti- 
mated that  he  would  not  intrude  upon  his 
last  moments, — for  there  was  no  need,-*- 
but  would  ascend  the  scaflbld  with  him,  and 
the  cell  door  closed  and  left  the  two  again 
together. 

Mrs.  Graham' then  related  all  that  she  had 
learned  IVom  Mrs.  Jiggleswitch.  It  ap- 
peared that  very  soon  after  she  married 
Gerard  Montgomery,  Louise  Murray,  a 
young  and  pretty  little  woman, — since  met- 
amorphosed into  Mrs.  Jiggleswitch,  —  had 
been  engaged  by  her  as  a  waiting-maid. 
80  changed  was  she,  in  name  and  appear- 


ance, that  Mrs.  Graham  did  not  recog.ilze 
her  in  the  least,  at  first;  but  finally,  with 
difliculty,  recollected  her.  About  a  year 
after  the  marriage,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Moore  and 
his  wife  (also  newly  married;  came  to  New 
York,  and  in  compliance  with  a  very  press- 
ing invitation,  visited  at  Montgomery's 
house  for  several  weeks.  Mr.  Wyckoff  at 
that  time  lived  next  door,  in  an  elegant 
bachelor  establishment.  A  staid  Scotch- 
man in  his  employ  became  desperately  en- 
amored of  the  pretty  Louise  Murray,  and 
sufltered  the  tortures  of  unrequited  lave. 
Now  Louise  was  as  honest  a  little  woman 
as  ever  lived,  but  endowed  with  a  very  un- 
manageable temper.  It  so  hapjened  that 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  through  her  own  care- 
lessness, lost  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  and 
charged  Louise  with  the  theft.  Louise's  in- 
dignation was  intense,  and  her  desire  for 
revenge  great;  and  she  did  revenge  herself, 
by  an  act  deserving  the  name  of  crime.  As 
is  often  the  case  with  shallow,  impulsive 
natures,  she  lost  sight  of  the  enormity  of 
the  deed  in  the  anger  that  possessed  her, 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  do  what  a  more 
wicked  person  might  have  shrunk  fh)m.  A 
son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Moore  and  to  Mrs. 
Montgomery  about  the  same  time.  Both 
infants  were  feeble  enough,  but  one  —  Mrs. 
Moore's  —  had  evidently  no  chance  of  liv- 
ing. Louise's  commands  were  law  to  Cam- 
eron McManus,  the  Scotchman.  She  bade 
him  get  the  physician  out  of  the  way.  His 
native  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  do  this 
easily.  The  doctor  received  an  urgent, 
feigned  summons  tcom  a  distant  patient  to 
come  to  him.  He  went,  and  was,  neces- 
sarily, gone  a  week.  While  he  was  away, 
Louise  —  too  cowardly  to  do  the  deed  her- 
self—let Cameron  Into  the  nursery,  and 
bade  him  change  the  infants  ftom  one  cradle 
to  another.  He  obeyed,  and  henceforth 
Mrs.  Moore  thought  her  hostess's  child  her 
own,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  wept  over  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Moore's  first-born,  deeming 
herself  its  mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer 
Moore  never  knew  the  deception.  Edwin 
was  ever  their  own  son  to  them ;  but  he  was 
not  Edwin  Moore,  —  he  was  Edwin  Mont- 
gomery, Mrs.  Graham's  sou,  Vincent  Gra- 
ham's half-brother.  No  wonder  that  Vin- 
cent and  Edwin,  drawn  together  as  school- 
boys by  the  mysterious  affinity  of  nature, 
had  been  such  close,  inseparable  fliends. 
McManus's  base  compliance  was  rewarded 
by  Louise  as  it  deserved.  She  jilted  him, 
and  yielded  to  one  Alphonzo  Jiggles  witch's 
flascinations.    Leaving  Mrs.  Montgomexy'a 
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employ  soon  after,  she  thought  little  about 
the  deed  she  had  instigated ;  she  felt  no  re- 
morse, but  rather  applauded  herself.  But 
It  seemed  that  McManus  htid  always  been 
tortured  by  the  part  he  played  in  the  per- 
formance. It  was  this,  in  fact,  that  had 
prevented  him  fh>m  denouncing  Mr.  Graham 
as  the  murderer  of  William  Moore;  for  hav- 
ing robbed  Mrs.  Graham  of  a  son,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  rob  her  of  a  husband, 
also.  Lately,  with  a  conscience  quickened 
by  his  pious  studies,  he  resolved  to  reveal 
the  truth,  more  especially  as  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ebenezer  Moore  were  not  alive  to  suffer 
flrom  the  revelation.  So  he  had  hunted  up 
Mrs.  Jiggleswitch,  and  easily  persuaded  her 
that  the  truth  ought  to  be  told.  When  he 
placed  the  deed  before  her  in  all  its  ugli- 
ness, she  was  horrified  at  herself,  and  had 
instantly  started  for  Mrs.  Graham's  house, 
and  made  the  abnormal  entree  there  that  we 
have  seen.  To  tell  her  former  mistress  the 
whole  story,  was  the  cause  of  the  visit  that 
had  surprised  Vincent. 

All  this  did  Mrs.  Graham  tell  Smith  during 
their  protracted  conversation.  He  expressed 
his  belief  tliat  the  narrative  was  true,  and, 
learning  that  Edwin  Moore  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  sighed  deep  and  congratu- 
lated her. 

Time,  that  "the  poet"  says  "gallops" 
with  the  mau  condemned  to  die,  more  than 
galloped  with  Smith  that  morning,— it  flew. 
But  he  felt  now  that  he  had  not  lived  in 
vain.  His  inflexible  love  was  at  last  repaid, 
returned,  and  he  experienced  perfect  con- 
tent. He  did  not  suffer  his  mind  to  dwell 
upon  the  extraordinary  ill-fortune  that  had 
persistently  persecuted  him,  or  upon  the 
auhappy  perverseness  that  had  sent  him 
away  an  exile.*  Helen  loved  him,  —that  was 
a  complete  atonement  for  everything,  —for 
all.  As  the  fiital  hour  approached,  he  be- 
came calmer,  —Mrs.  Graham  more  agitated. 
She  had  thus  far  repressed,  In  a  great 
measure,  the  emotion  she  felt;  but  herself- 
c«>Limand  forsook  her  by  degrees. 

Smith  did  not  once  refer  to  Gerard  Mont- 
gomery. Mrs.  Graham  understood  his  si- 
lence and  did  not  speak  of  him  herself.  As 
tlicir  interview  drew  near  a  close,  however, 
Smith,  with  a  few  brief  words,  gave  her  the 
budget  of  Gerard's  forgeries  to  read.  He 
had  tliought  to  conceal  them,  but  then  con- 
cluded that  she  ought  to  know  all. 

It  was  ten  minutes  past  twelve.  They 
sat  in  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  words. 
Her  hand  was  upon  his  shoulder,  her  tear- 
^  eyes  were  looking  up  at  him,— an  atti- 


tude she  had  preserved  all  the  morning, 
with  but  a  short  cessation.  The  cell  door 
opened,  and  the  she  riff  *s  deputy  courteously 
intimated  that  the  time  had  come  to  clothe 
him  in  the  attire  for  the  scaffold.  He  begged 
ten  minutes  more,  —  they  were  readily 
granted,  and  they  were  alone  once  again, 
for  the  last  time.  Helen  hung,  almost 
swooning,  on  his  arm.  He  caught  her  in 
both  arms  and  drew  her  to  him  in  a  close 
embrace,  —  so  close  that  heart  beat  against 
heart,  breath  mingled  with  breath.  Her 
beautif\il  arms  swept  round  his  neck,  and 
her  fhll,  red  lips  —as  fUU  and  red  as  Helen 
Vincent  had  ever  known  —  were  pressed 
against  his.  It  was  their  first  kiss,  and 
their  last,  and  all  their  life-long  passion 
was  Hised  in  that  one  burning  caress.  Sor- 
row, separation,  impending  death,  all  van- 
ished in  that  one  long  kiss, — a  kiss  that 
was  yet  as  pure  as  any  that  the  Virgin 
Mother  ever  pressed  upon  the  Holy  Infant's 
brow.  For  this  was  no  rioting  of  unlicensed 
passion, — it  was  the  chaste  farewell  of  god- 
liness and  virtue, — the  parting  salute  to 
the  dying,  —  the  seal  and  knell  of  a  love  as 
pure  as  ever  animated  heart  of  man,  or 
stirred  the  gentle  breast  of  woman. 

**  Oh  1  let  me  mount  the  scaffold  with  you 
and  die,  no  more  innocent  than  you ! "  cried 
the  weeping  Helen. 

"  No,  you  must  live  to  vindicate  my  mem 
ory.  Grieve  not,  darling.  Live  to  follow 
me  where  I  know  I  go.  'Press  forward  to 
the  mark.'  *  I  have  finished  the  course,  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight;  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness. 
O  Helen,  let  not  this  be  an  eternal  parting  t 
Let  us  meet  beyond  the  grave.  Go  to  Him 
who  so  lovingly  calls  the  *  heavy-laden.' 
Bo  you  remember  that  most  exquisite  of  all 
hymns,  that  you  used  to  s'ng  in  those  sweet, 
sad  days,  —  *Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  moun- 
tain'? Its  melody  has  never  died  away.  I 
hear  it  ever  ringing  with  the  clarity  of 
seraphs'  songs.  Sing  it  to  me  now,  Helen ; 
it  will  be  my  fhneral  hymn,"  —  and  a  beauti- 
ful but  inexpressibly  sad  smile  lit  up  his 
face,  —  '*  sing,  and  angels  will  incline  their 
ears  to  hear." 

She  ceased  to  sob,  and  for  a  moment  the 
cell  was  silent  as  the  tomb;  but  presently 
the  faint  music  of  her  tremulous,  pathetic 
voice,  crept  through  the  stillness,  and  the 
perfect  strains  that  the  composer  must  have 
caught  and  written  as  they  escaped  trom 
heaven,  quivered  through  the  listener's  soul. 
The  semi-gloom  of  the  cell  now  vanishedi 
and  floods  of  light  f^om  Paradise  poured  in* 
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the  damp  stone  ceiling  fled  away,  and  the 
tree  sky  roofed  them;  the  massive  walls 
seemed  to  disappear.  Her  voice  grew 
stronger  as  she  sang, —  sweeter  it  could 
not  be;  and  into  her  auditor's  ravished 
ear  flowed  all  the  pathos  that  poetry  and 
music  can  bestow  or  human  voice  convey. 

The  last  angelic  notes  were  uttered,  and, 
too  pure  to  live  in  the  gross  air,  they  died. 
Back  rushed  the  walls  and  gloom,  and  the 
glimpse  of  heaven  vanished.  Smith  pressed 
her  hand  in  thanks,  — he  did  not  dare  to 
trust  his  voice.  Again  the  reluctant  door 
swung  on  its  hinges,  and  the  officer  ap- 
peared. 

"  Good-by,"  faltered  the  doomed  man, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  head  in  a  touching 
benedice,  <*  I  go  to  assume  the  black  cap 
of  death ;  but  there  is  in  store  for  me  '  a 
crown  of  life.'  Oh,  do  you  win  and  wear  it  I 
Forget  not  the  condition :  *  Be  thou  faith- 
ftil  unto  the  end.'  Good-by."  And  he 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  almost  inanimate 
woman,  and  went  out  with  a  step  as  firm  as 
that  with  which  Huss  walked  to  the  stake, 
or  Peter  to  the  inverted  cross. 

At  that  instant,  Vincent  Graham,  shud- 
dering with  anxiety,  was  waiting  outside 
the  Governor's  room  at  Albany.  That  dig- 
nitary was  composedly  listening  to  the 
reading  of  an  interminable  political  address, 
which  the  State  Committee  proposed  to  put 
forth,  if  it  met  his  Excellency's  approval. 
Vincent's  card,  on  which  were  written  these 
words,  "I  ask  an  interview  at  once  on  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,"  lay  unheeded  be- 
side him.  The  political  gentlemen  droned 
.away,  the  governor  blaudly  listened,  and  the 
precious  moments  sped  along,  irrevocable. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  CONFESSION  IN  TIME. 

Ezra  Hott,  after  knocking  his  mother 
down  in  Roberts's  parlor,  would  have  gone 
out  with  less  composure,  had  he  known  that 
his  cowardly  blow  had  killed  her.  Being 
missed  some  hours  afterwards,  she  was 
looked  for,  and  found  lying  there  in  a  little 
crimson  lake  of  blood,  insensible.  She  was 
put  to  bed,  and  a  doctor  called,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  the  wound  did  not  amount  to 
much.  She  recovered  consciousness,  and 
was  not  4lelirious,  but   unnaturally  quiet. 


The  tide  of  life  was  fast  ebbing  out.  As 
she  lay  that  uight  sleepless  and  alone,  —  for 
she  did  not  seem  to  require  a  watcher,  — 
there  passed  before  her  mind's  eye  an  awfhl 
panorama,  painted  by  conscience.  The  ad 
vancing  ftiture,  like  a  black  avalanche,  crept 
towards  her.  In  the  morning,  every  one 
who  entered  her  room  started  back, —  the  nn- 
practised  glance  saw  that  death  had  claimed 
her.  During  the  day  she  sank  rapidly,— 
the  physician,  now  dolefdl  as  the  tomb, 
allotted  her  but  a  few  more  hours  of  life. 
At  this,  seized  with  sudden  energy,  she 
started  up  in  bed,  and  urgently,  impeiiously 
demanded  that  Mr.  James  Graham  should 
be  sent  for.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
was  there,  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  banished  every- 
body else  ftom  the  room.  Mr.  Graham  was 
much  surprised  at  the  summons.  He  might 
many  years  before  have  seen  her  at  Mr. 
William  Moore's,  but  he  did  not  remember 
her  name  nor  herself  at  all. 

**  Thank  yer  honor  for  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  with  a  strong  Irish  accent ;  for  in 
this  hour  her  old  brogue  came  back.  "  It 
would  have  been  better  for  me,  faith,  had  I 
seen  ye  years  ago." 

^*  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  my  good 
woman?  Who  are  you?  Where  have  you 
seen  me?" 

*'  It's  many  a  time  I  see  ye  at  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Moore's." 

The  guilty  man  shuddered.  ''  Is  this 
some  new  accuser?  "  thought  he. 

*'  And  as  a  dying  woman,"  continued  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  <*  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me  the  wrong 
I've  done  ye  and  yours." 

"  Pray  explain  yourself." 

'*  Oh,  yer  honor,  who  has  always  been  i 
good,  peaceable.  Christian  gintleman,  little 
knows  the  tormints  that  ha»ve  got  hold  of 
me.  It's  what  I've  heard  called  remorse, 
sii-." 

These  words  to  be  addressed  to  him  I  Hb 
knew  nothing  about  remorse!  It  seemed 
to  this  wretched  man  that  every  chance 
word  and  casual  remark  touched  his  secret 
guilt. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  me?  "  he  stam- 
mered. '*  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, 
Mrs.  Jarvis,  say  it,"  he  added,  in  rather 
austere  tones.  He  was  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  room ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety,  he 
was  there  for  nearly  two  hours.  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis could  utter  but  a  few  sentences  at  a 
time ;  and  when  she  did  speak,  it  was  with 
her  native  tautology  and  difltisenoss.  The 
substance  of  her  confession  was  this. 

She  seemed  to  deem  it  necessary  to  the 
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eompleteness  of  her  narratiye,  to  go  back 

to  her  early  life.    She  had  lived  In  H , 

in  Massachusetts,  and  lost  her  parents  when 
quite  a  child.    At  a  tender  age  she  had 
been  apprenticed  to  a  milliner  in  the  village. 
When  about  seventeen,  she  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Richard  Hoyt,  and  he  had 
been  desperately  smitten  by  her  charms. 
Her  Irish  prudence  had  been  proof  against 
dishonorable  proposals,  and  Hoyt  had  been 
tinn    to    mercilessly    jilt    Miss   Antigone 
Brown  and  run  away  with  Margaret  Brady. 
Very  little  happiness  did  she  derive  from 
this  marriage.    Hoyt  tnrned  out  to  be  a 
bmte  and  a  villain.    He  had   obtained  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  Arom  his  father, 
under  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
added  to  the  capital  employed  In  his  father's 
business,  and  that  he  was  to  be  a  partner 
in  the  concern.    On  this  the  pair  managed 
to  live,  in   quite  a  flashy  style,  for  some 
time,  in  New  York,  but  their  money  soon 
melted   under   the   recklessness  of  both. 
Hoyt  was  a  gambler,  and  an  unlucky  one, 
a    hard-drinker,  and    an    inveterate    one. 
For  many  years  they  led  a  precarious,  guilty 
existence  in  New  York.    Ezra,  their  son, 
inherited  all  the  evil  dispositions  of  both 
his  parents,  but  he  saw  little  of  them ;  he 
was    sent    to    boarding-school    and  from 
thence  to  college,  where  he  was  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  his  grandfather  Hoyt. 
He  was  expelled  from  college  after  a  career 
of  the  most  desperate  dissipation,  but  not 
till   he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
most    extraordinary    intellectual  achieve- 
ments.   The  immediate  cause  of  his  expul- 
sion was  his  constructing  a  trap  for  one  of 
the  professors  to  Aill  into,  which  could  not 
have  foiled  to  result  in  the  man's  death,  had 
it  not  been  accidentally  discovered.    After 
hiii  premature  graduation,  Ezra  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  a  store  in  Boston,  where  he 
amused  himself  by  robbing  his  employer 
and  was  never  detected.    Bichard  Hoyt,  re- 
duced at  length  to  extremities,  had  one  night 
attempted  burglary,  and,  in  fact,  effected  an 
en  trance  into  Mr.  Graham's  house.    He  had 
been  foiled  and  captured  through  the  intre- 
pWity  and  coolness  of  young  Vincent  Gra- 
ham.    The    boy's    taunting    words   and 
manner  had  unspeakably  enraged  him ;  his 
Aggravating  sarcasms  had  always  rankled 
in  his  breast,  and  he  vowed  revenge.    Pend- 
ing his  commitment  and  trial,  he  had  man- 
aged to  escape,  and  before  his  real  name 
had  been  discovered,  —  nor  had  the  police 
ever  been  able  to  recapture  lim.    He  went 
to  Baltimore  and  staged  there  a  long  time. 
18 


Like  many  illiterate  men,  his  handwriting 
was  beautiful  and  rapid.  This  circum- 
stance enabled  him  to  obtain  the  position 
of  secretary,  —  a  profitable  sinecure,  —  to 
Mr.  Peter  Vincent,  Mrs.  Graham's  father, 
then  temporarily  residing  at  Baltimore. 
With  this  gentleman  he  had  returned  to  New 
York.  The  scientific  application  of  dyes, 
and  an  altered  tonsure  secured  him  from 
detection.  He  managed  to  ingratiate  him- 
self deeply  into  Mr.  Vincent's  confidence, 
and  made  himself  entirely  conversant  with 
the  state  of  the  old  gentleman's  affairs. 
Mr.  Vincent  wrote  a  will,  leaving  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune,  that  is,  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandson, 
Vincent  Graham,  when  he  should  attain  his 
m(\]ority.  His  handwriting  was  an  silmost 
Illegible  scrawl,  but  the  document  was,  as 
usual,  copied  in  Hoyt's  clear  characters. 
It  consisted  of  several  leaves  merely  pasted 
together,  and  not  fastened  by  a  ribbon  and 
sealed,  and  Hoyt  Instantly  conceived  a  fea- 
sible plan  to  enrich  himself  and  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  Vincent  Graham.  He  de- 
tached the  leaf  that  made  Vincent  heir,  and 
substituted  another  In  the  same  handwrit- 
ing, bequeathing  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Richard  Hoyt,  <<  In  consider- 
ation of  his  faithfiil  and  valuable  services 
as  secretary."  He  was  afraid  to  make  the 
amount  larger  lest  It  should  excite  suspl- 
cion.  Mr.  Vincent's  sudden  and  fatal  illness 
occurred  very  soon  afterwards.  It  fol- 
lowed after  a  day  of  unusual  and  protracted 
work ;  a  day  in  which.  In  consummation  of 
previous  plans  and  arrangements,  he  had 
converted  his  entire  fortune,  mortgages, 
bonds,  deeds,  and  all  into  gold,  anticipat- 
ing a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  and  purpos- 
ing to  sell  It  at  a  premium  that  should 
Insure  an  immense  profit.  Hoyt  was  the 
only  person  present  when  he  counted  out 
the  mass  of  specie  that  he  had  thus  accu- 
mulated; It  filled  two  spacious  ornamental 
safes  that  adorned  his  library.  After  the 
termination  of  Mr.  Vincent's  short  illness, 
during  the  whole  of  which  he  was  delirious, 
Hoyt  removed  one  of  the  safes  to  a  house 
in  Catharine  Street  where  Mrs.  Hoyt  lived. 
The  very  boldness  with  which  he  did  this 
ensured  him  frt)m  suspicion.  He  had  a  dray 
rattle  up  to  the  house,  and  pretended  that  he 
was  removing,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Vincent,  a  box  of  old  books 
and  rubbish.  The  house  In  Catharine  Street 
was  the  same  place  from  which,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  remember,  Ezra  em«>*^l  }ii0C 
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previous  to  h!s  first  rencontre  with  Vincent 
Graham.  In  this  safe  were  three  handred 
thousand  dollars.  The  last  page  of  Mr. 
Vincent's  wili  contained  nothing  bat  small 
legacies  to  friends,  and  the  appointment* 
of  executors.  On  this  page,  of  course,  was 
the  signature  of  the  testator,  and  also  of 
the  witnesses ;  consequently  Hoyt  was  able 
to  totally  change  the  character  of  the  will, 
without  the  necessity  of  forging  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's name.  Knowing  that  barely  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  remained  after  the 
robbery,  he  rewrote  the  first  pages  of  the 
testament,  abridging  the  bequests  to  Mrs. 
Graham  and  Mr.  John  Vincent.  Thus  had 
it  come  to  pass  that,  as  Mrs.  Graham  told 
Smith,  to  everybody's  surprise,  Mr.  Vincent 
had  died  comparatively  poor,  and  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's share  of  the  property  had  been  un- 
expectedly small.  But  no  one  ever  sus- 
pected the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the 
executors  had  rigidly  paid  Bichard  Hoyt 
the  twenty  thousand  dollars  seemingly 
bequeathed  him.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
was  the  crime  revealed  by  Mrs.  Jarvis's 
confession  and  Mr.  Graham  listened  In 
amazement.  Among  the  papers  in  the  safe 
was  a  previous  will  duly  executed  and  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Vincent's  own  hand.  It  was 
dated  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  and 
Hoyt,  by  what  seems  a  Vitality  among  crim- 
inals, neglected  to  destroy  this  will,  and 
had  also  preserved  the  genuine  pages  which 
he  had  feloniously  eliminated  firom  the  last 
document.  Papers  were  thus  extant,  and 
in  Mrs.  Jarvis's  possession,  that  made  Vin- 
cent Graham  wealthy. 

Mrs.  Jarvis,  being  thoroughly  exhausted, 
paused.  Mr.  Graham  was  silent.  Although 
she  quite  expected  an  outbreak  of  wrath, 
her  listener  said  not  a  word.  But  his 
thoughts  were  busy  and  bad.  He  would 
conceal  these  facts  trom  Vincent,  and  after 
his  son's  death,  which,  almost  unconsciously 
to  himself,  he  purposed  should  be  speedy, 
he  would  take  possession  of  the  wealth  as 
hlfl  own.  For  he  never  suspected,  as  every 
reader  of  these  pages  must  have  suspected, 
that  Iloyt  had  squandered  the  property. 
Hoyt  had  not  diedf  poor.  The  money  he  had 
obtained  was  almost  untouched.  Hoyt,  in 
foct,  trom  being  a  spendthrift,  had  become 
a  miser.  His  wife  and  son  thought  him 
poor,  and  he  had  favored  the  hallucination. 
While  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  living  as  a  servant  at 
Mr.  William  Moore's  (at  his  request  under 
an  assumed  name)  and  afterwards  at  Wyckofi* 
Hall;  while  Ezra  was  bitterly  complaining 
of  want  of  money  and  concocting  murder 


to  obtain  it,  Richard  Hoyt  was  theposscssoi 
of  a  vast  hoard  of  stolen  wealth,  unused. 
During  his  interview  with  Ezra  in  Catharine 
Street,  while  urging  the  latter  to  try  "  gar- 
roting"  as  a  means  of  revenue,  at  that  very 
time  the  safe  that  had  attracted  Ezra's 
attention  contained  bank  notes  (into  which 
he  had  converted  the  gold)  amounting  In 
value  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Mrs.  Jarvis  had  not  been  ignorant 
of  her  husband's  robbery ;  she  was  aware 
that  he  had  obtained  this  safe,  but  he  had 
represented  to  her,  and  she  had  believed  him, 
that  he  had  lost  all  the  gold  In  unlucky 
speculations.  He  had  made  her  believe 
that  the  safe  contained  now  nothing  but 
piles  of  papers  and  documents  of  great 
value  to  Mr.  Vincent,  but  worthless  to  him. 
Thus  the  crimes  of  her  husband  and  son,  at 
all  (»f  which  she  had  connived,  had  been 
utterly  profitless  to  this  wretched  woman; 
she  had  been  compelled  to  spend  her  days 
in  poverty  and  drudgery.  She  had  been  a 
participator  in  the  crimes  of  her  fkmily, 
but  not  a  sharer  of  the  wealth  wickedly 
accumulated. 

"Where  is  the  safe  and  where  are  the 
papers  of  which  you  speak?"  asked  Mr. 
Graham,  at  length. 

*<  The  safe  and  all  that's  in  it's  buried  in 
the  cellar  of  No.  —  Catharine  street." 

'^Ah!"  thought  Mr.  Graham,  <«a  good 
place. 

"I  don*t  know  for  what  the  old  man 
buried  it,"  resumed  Mrs.  Jarvis  (as  we 
shall  still  call  her),  '*  for  there  was  nothin' 
in  it  good  for  anything." 

"Nothing  in  it!" 

"  No,  nothing  but  a  lot  of  old  docy mints 
and  trash." 

"  Very  likely  that  he  would  bury  trash,** 
was  Mr.  Graham's  mental  comment.  "  Why, 
what  has  become  of  all  the  money?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh!  it's  all  gone,  sir.  Dick  lost  it  hi 
speckerlation  about  a  week  after  he  got  it." 

"  Highly  probable,  also  1  **  muttered  Mr. 
Graham.  "  That  was  unfortunate,"  he  xe- 
marked  aloud.  "  Then  your  husband  died 
poor?" 

"Yes,  sir.  He  didn't  leave  me  a  cent, 
nor  did  old  Mr.  Hoyt,  either.  All  old  Mr. 
Hoyt  iver  did  was  to  sind  Ezra —  that's  my 
son,  you  know  —  to  college.  He  took  a 
fancy  to  him  and  wanted  him  to  git  some 
book  learning.  Small  good  it's  done  him, 
anyhow." 
".Where  is  your  son?  " 
"  That's  Uiore'n  I  can  tell,  sir,"  said  Mn. 
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/arvis,  who  was  greatly  agitated.  "  Oh !  " 
said  she,  suddenly,  <*  I  can't  die  aisy  till  I 
tell  your  honor  all  I  did,  an'  all  I  set  Ezra  up 
to ;  although  it*s  Mr.  William  Moore  L  ought 
to  tell  it  to,  rather  than  you,  if  he  was 
alive,  poor  man." 

Again  Mr.  Graham  started  violently. 
**  Great  God  1 "  thought  he,  **  am  I  never 
to  hear  the  last  of  this  man? " 

Mrs.  Jarvis  was  growiug  weaker  and 
weaker.  Mr.  Graham  would  have  had  her 
stop  and  husband  her  strength,  but  she  in- 
sisted upon  telling  everything  while  there 
was  yet  time,  saying  that  she  knew  she  must 
die  and  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later  made  no 
difference.  With  many  pauses,  then,  and 
in  a  voice  almost  inaudible,  firom  weakness, 
the  dying  woman  divulged  the  conspiracy 
she  had  instigated  and  assisted  ;  the  con- 
cealment of  Harry  Moore's  death  ;  the  false 
representations  to  Franchot  ;  the  aban- 
donment of  Mr.  Moore's  child.  Remem- 
bering her  promise  to  Mr.  William  Moore, 
she  did  not  say  anything  about  that  gen- 
tleman's reappearance;  nor  did  she  tell 
Graham  that  Ethel  was  the  child  she  had 
abandoned  in  the  cars.  But  she  went  on  to 
relate  how,  after  Franchot  had  expressed 
his  determination  to  make  William  Moore's 
son  his  heir,  he  had  been  easily  persuaded 
that  Ezra  was  that  son, —how  Ezra  had 
grown  more  and  more  impatient  for  tlie 
Frenchman's  murder,  which,  although  she 
did  dot  advise,  she  did  nothing  to  dissuade 
him  Arom.  In  short,  her  confession  em- 
braced all  the  plots  and  performances  whose 
inception  and  progress  the  reader  has  already 
seen. 

With  the  conclusion  of  her  confession,  it 
seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Jarvis's  life  had  also 
ended.  She  lay  motionless  and  speechless ; 
the  ebbing  tide  scarcely  showed  a  ripple 
now.  Graham  thought  her  dead  and  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  with  energy,  — 

'*  I'll  get  that  safe,  and  nobody  shall  be  a 
vhlt  the  wiser!" 

It  is  always  Imprudent   to  utter  one's 
thoughts  aloud.    It  was  peculiarly  so  in 
this  case,  for  in  the  next  room,  separated 
.  from  this  only  by  a  very  thin  partition,  was 
Mrs.  Boberts   (the  shrewd  wife  of  the  de- 
tective), with  her  ear  pressed  against  a 
crevice  in  the  boards.    She  heard  every 
word   of  the    conversation,   and   to   Mr. 
Graham's  incautiously  uttered  boast,  she 
replied  to  herself,  smiling,  — 
"  Always  excepting  Polly  Roberts." 
^r.  Graham,  experiencing  an  aversion, 
amounting  almost  to  horror,  in  the  presence 


of  the  dead,  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
sent  up  the  first  person  he  met  to  Mrs. 
Jarvis.  The  physician,  who  had  Just  ar- 
rived, and  others,  hastened  in,  but  it  WM 
too  late.    Mrs.  Jarvis  ^  as  dead. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


BAD  mSWS  AND  OOOD. 


The  speed  of  the  express  train  seemed 
slow  enough  to  Vincent  and  his  con^panion 
as  they  rolled  along  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. Kavanagh  was  very  much  depressed. 
For  a  long  time  he  insisted  that  if  Smith's 
execution  was  consummated,  he  would  be 
as  culpable  as  a  murderer.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, he  acknowledged  the  force  of  Vincent's 
arguments,  which  were  to  the  effect  that 
in  no  event  could  Smith's  death  be  at- 
tributed, Justly,  to  Kavanagh,  for  his  im- 
pending fhte  had  not  slipped  fl'om  the  latter's 
mind  through  culpable  carelessness;  bat 
simply  because  he  was  .occupied  in  the 
prosecution  of  what  was  certainly  his  duty, 
to  wit,  the  capture  of  the  real  murderer; 
and  that  another  circumstance  exonerated 
him,  namely,  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
erroneously  informed  that  the  execution 
had  been  fixed  for  a  much  later  date. 
Somewhat  comforted  by  these  represen- 
tations, Kavanagh  busied  himself  in  pre- 
paring the  draft  of  an  affidavit  for  Vincent 
to  swear  to,  and  which  should  be  laid  before 
the  Governor.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  eveuiug  when  they  arrived  at  Albany. 
They  proceeded  directly  to  the  Governor's 
house,  and,  to  their  dismay,  learned  that  his 
Excellency  was  out  of  town,  and  would  not 
be  back  till  ten  o'clock  the  next  forenoon. 
There  being  no  train  till  morning,  Vincent 
proposed  that  while  Kavanagh  remained,  to 
draw  up  the  affidavit  in  proper  form,  he 
should  ride  to  the  place,  not  very  distant, 
where  the  Governor  then  was.  Kavanagh 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  Vincent's  being 
able  to  bear  the  fiitigue ;  but,  his  scruples 
being  laughed  at,  consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Vincent  started,  and,  after  splashing 
through  muddy  roads  for  an  hour  or  two, 
arrived  at  his  destination  only  to  leara  that 
the  Governor  had  returned  to  Albany  by  a 
special  train.  Taking  a  veiy  slight  re- 
ft-eshment,  Vincent  mounted  his  horse  for 
the  return  ride.  He  had  not  passed  over 
two  miles  of  the  road  when  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  overtasked  his  strength. 
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As  he  rode  along  an  Irresistible  dizziness 
Reized  him ;  he  reeled  in  the  saddle,  he  sank 
upon  nis  horse's  neck ;  he  felt  himself  sliding 
to  the  ground,  and  then  all  was  blank. 

Not  very  long  afterwards  Vincent  opened 
his  eyes,  gazed  feebly  about  him  for  a 
moment,  and,  shutting  them  again,  fell  into 
a  delicious,  strengthening  sleep.  It  was 
nearly  morning  when  he  awoke  refreshed. 
He  found  himself  lying  on  a  green,  leather- 
covered  lounge,  in  an  exceedingly  neat 
room  that  seemed  to  be  a  library,  crammed 
with  books  and  maps.  To  his  amazement, 
he  beheld  sitting  at  a  table,  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  shaded  lamp,  the  roassiv  e  form  of 
no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Euripides  Brown. 

**  Salve  dominel"  cried  Vincent. 

**  Macte  virtute/'*  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
hastily  starting  up.  "Vincent,  my  boy, 
give  me  your  hand !  ** 

"  Have  the  goodness,  doctor,  to  tell  me 
how  I  came  here." 

•*  Why,  taking  my  usual  midnight  walk,  I 
found  you  about  ten  rods  Arom  here,  lying 
in  the  mud,  and  your  horse  quietly  standing 
beside  you.  So,  reversing  Virgil's  account, 
Anchii>es  bore  iEneas  on  his  shoulders  and 
deposited  him  on  that  sofa,  where,  very  uu- 
sociably,  he  has  lain  ever  since  without 
saying  a  word.  What  was  the  matter? 
Were  you  thrown  ftrom  your  beast?  " 

Vincent  briefly  explained  matters.  *  *  Now 
tell  me,  sir,  do  you  live  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Parnassus  Hall  is  no  more.  *  Car- 
thage was.'  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  as 
was  originally  intended,  now  takes  the 
place  of  that  seat  of  learning." 

**  What  desecration  I  "  cried  Vincent. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  moumfdlly.  "  I 
had  to  give  up  keeping  boarding-school 
after  Tiggy  left  me." 

"  What  I  Miss  Antigone  gone  I  where  is 
she?" 

*/  Married,'*  said  the  doctor,  in  a  voice  of 
sorrow.  "  That's  what  the  best  of  women 
come  to.  She  married  the  assistant  Latin 
teacher." 

"  Little  Thomas ! " 

**  The  same.  She  is  old  enough  to  be  the 
motlier  of  the  homunculus.  She  married 
him  out  of  pity,  I  haven't  the  least  doubt. 
He  needed  somebody  to  take  care  of  him. 
He  is  tutor  now  in college." 

"Poor  devil!"  thought  Vincent,  "be- 
tween  the  boys  and  his  wife  he'll  lead  a 
dog's  Ufe." 

"As  for  me,"  continued  the  doctor,  "I 
have  bought  this  little  place.  I  don't  keep 
a  regular  school,  but  have  one  or  two  boys 


with  me  whom  I  am  fitting  for  coUogtiL 
But  I  am  not  idle." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  sir?  " 

"  I  am  writing  a  book,"  said  the  doctor, 
blushing  like  a  girl,  "  the  opus  maxiinum  of 
my  life.  It  is  to  be  called  *  History  of 
Greek  Literature,'  to  consist  of  twenty-flvo 
folio  volumes." 

"How  much  have  you  written,  doctor?" 

"  I  have  written  half  a  volume  during  the 
past  two  years.  I  will  have  the  first  vol* 
ume  finished  in  two  more  years." 

"  At  that  rate,"  said  Vincent,  smiling,  "it 
will  be  ninety-eight  years  before  your  work 
is  finished." 

"  Bless  me,"  cried  the  doctor,  looking 
blank,  "  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  must 
reduce  the  projected  size." 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  said  Vincent. 

"The  work  Is  to  be  embellished  with 
steel  engravings,  and  will  be  very  costly,  I 
suppose,"  added  the  doctor,  with  a  sigh. 
"It  is  to  be  published  by  contribution. 
Perhaps  you  will  consent  to  put  your  name 
down?" 

"  I  think  it  very  likely.  How  many  boys 
have  you?"  said  Vincent,  hastily. 

"  Only  four.  They  are  youngsters, 
scarcely  out  of  the  Latin  reader.  But 
come,  it  Is  time  you  and  I  went  to  sleep." 

This  seemed  probable,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
now  nearly  five  in  the  morning. 

"I  must  take  the  first  train  to  Albany," 
said  Vincent. 

"  That  won't  be  till  after  breakfiist,"  said 
the  doctor.    "  Let  me  show  you  a  bed." 

"No,"  said  Vincent,  "  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  stay  here." 

"  If  you  don't  feel  sleepy,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  you  can  look  over -the  manuscript  of 
my  work." 

"  Thank  you,  doctor,  I  am  sleepy." 

Vincent  arose  at  breakfiist-time  feeling 
much  better  than  he  had  for  several  weeks. 
The  four  little  boys  sat  at  the  table  with 
their  teacher.  One  of  them  was  a  brother 
of  a  Miss  Schuyler,  Ethel's  most  Intimate 
friend.  Vincent  had  often  seen  young 
Schuyler,  and  kindly  returned  the  boy's 
eager  greeting. 

The  early  morning  mall  was  brought  in, 
and  quite  a  little  pile  of  letters  handed  to 
the  doctor,  who  sorted  them,  and  handed 
one  to  Tom  Schuyler. 

The  boy  took  it  with  delight,  for  if  there 
Is  ever  a  moment  of  unalloyed  happiness  it 
is  when  a  homesick  boy  at  school  gets  a 
letter  flrom  home.  r^r^r^f^Jr> 
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The  doctor  promised  to  send  YincenVs 
liorse  to  Albany  that  day,  and  his  visitor 
Impatiently  awaited  the  hoar  of  departure. 
AU  at  once  Tom  Schuyler,  who  was  puzzling 
over  his  letter,  cried,  — 

**  I  do  wish  La.  would  write  so  a  fellow 
could  read.  I  cant  make  it  out  at  all. 
Won't  yoa  read  that  line  for  me,  Mr.  Gra* 
ham?- 

Vincent  took  the  letter,  written  In  the 
namby-pamby   style  of    chlrography   that 
'oang  ladies  generally  affect,  and  read  these 
roids,  — 

"  *  Yon  remember  Ethel  Moore,  don't  you, 
Tom ;  the  young  lady  you  said  was  a  great 
deal  prettier  than  I  am?"* 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  Tom,  •*  It's 
the  next  line.    Please  read  on." 

Vincent  did  not  need  to  be  urged. 

*»*Well,  she's  very — very'  what's  that? 
•  lappy,'  oh  I  I  see,  *  happy,'  *  she  is  very 
happy  now;  she  has  found  her  fhther.'" 

Tom  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  agi- 
tation that  seized  Vincent;  his  face  alter- 
iiated  red  and  white,  and  his  eyes  glittered 
Uke  coals.  Without  permission  he  read  on,  — 

**  *  A  gentleman  whom  she  has  known  for 
some  time  —  a  Mr.  Morris — turns  out  to  be 
her  father.    Only  think  of  it  I    I'm  »o  glad.' " 

Vincent  flung  down  the  letter,  and  —  as 
Tom  afterwards  said  —  "Jumped  four  feet 
clear  off  the  floor.  I  thought  he  was  crazy," 
said  Tom,  in  telling  the  story;  "he  danced 
around  the  room  and  slapped  the  doctor  on 
the  back  a  tremendous  whack.  <  What's 
the  matter  with  you?'  roared  the  doctor. 
■  rm  another  man,  that's  all  I '  said  he ; 
'good-by,'  and  he  snatched  his  hat,  and 
kited  off  to  the  railway  station." 

He  was  indeed  another  man.  All  weak- 
ness had  now  vanished  ft>om  his  fhime.  A 
subtile  strengthening  fire  ran  through  his 
veins,  as  If  he  had  swallowed  the  "  elbdr  of 
life."  He  was  raised  now  to  a  height  of  joy 
as  fkr  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  mood, 
as  the  abyss  of  despair,  he  had  emerged 
ttom^  was  below  it.  Ethel  was  true,  and 
fbr  him  grief  was  a  thing  that  existed  not. 
Then  the  thought  that  he  had  wronged  her 
and  believed  her  guilty  came  upon  him,  and 
be  loathed  himself.  "  Have  I  killed  her 
love,"  thought  he,  "by  my  barbarity?  It 
would  serve  me  right  If  she  despised  me  I " 

He  arrived  In  Albany,  and  found  Kavanagh 
awaiting  him  with  the  papers.  Together, 
they  hurried  to  the  Governor's  room,  —  we 
ha^  already  seen  with  what  result.  For 
two  hours  they  waited,  almost  dead  with 
sickcnisg  suspense.     When  they  were  at 


last  admitted,  Vincent  was  not  long  In 
making  the  Governor  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  his  affidavit.  That  fUtiCtionary 
turned  pale,  and  dispatched  a  message  to 
the  nearest  telegraph  office,  ordering  the 
postponement  of  the  execution.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  these  words  came  back 
across  the  electric  wire,  — 

"  The  execution  has  taken  place.  Smltli 
Is  dead." 

"We've*  done  all  we  could,  Harry," said 
Vincent,  turning  to  the  horrified  Kavanagh ; 
"  you're  not  a  bit  to  blame." 

Kavanah  groaned.  "Oh!  If  1  had  only 
thought  of  It  two  days  ago  I " 

"  It  would  have  made  no  difference,"  said 
the  Governor.  "  I  have  been  ill.  Yester- 
day was  the  first  time  I've  been  out.  I 
would  not  have  admitted  you  to  an  audi- 
ence; I  admitted  no  one;  neither  could  I 
have  seen  you  yesterday.  So  you  have  no 
cause  to  reproach  yourself,  young  man." 

Kavanagh  was  unspeakably  relieved. 
"Thank  God  I  his  blood's  not  on  my 
hands,"  cried  he. 

"Nobody  is  to  blame  that  I  know  of," 
said  the  Governor.  "  This  is  one  of  those 
unhappy  affairs  that  human  wisdom  cannot 
guard  against.  It  is  the  third  Instance  in 
my  official  life." 

"  Great  heavens  I "  cried  Vincent;  "is  it 
possible  that  in  your  short  term,  sir,  there 
have  been  three  executions  of  Innocent 
men?" 

"This  makes  the  third,"  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, composedly.  "Men  convicted  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  hung,  and  the  real 
culprit  turns  up.  But  the  severity  of  the 
law  must  be  maintained.  It  Is  better  that 
an  Innocent  man  should  occasionally  suffer, 
than  that  guilty  men  should  practise  their 
crimes  with  impunity." 

"  Say  rather,"  cried  Vincent,  much  dis- 
gusted, "  It  is  better  that  ninety-nine  mur- 
derers should  go  firee,  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  be  hung.  The  death  penalty  is 
barbarous  enough  any  way,  but  when  it  is 
enforced  so  sweeplngly  as  to  include  the 
innocent,  I  cry,  away  with  it  I " 

"  Yes.  That  is  your  opinion.  Is  it  ?  "  said 
the  Governor,  slightly  yawning,  and  care- 
fhlly  picking  a  speck  of  dust  off  his  coat- 
sleeve.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  tlm« 
will  not  permit  me  to  attend  you  any  Itir- 
ther ; "  and  he  bowed  his  visitors  out. 

Much  saddened  by  the  result  of  their 
attempt  to  save  poor  Smith,  Kavanagh  and 
Vincent  agreed  to  start  at  once  on  their 
expedition  for  the  capture  of  Ezra.    VM-p 
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cent  longed  to  return  to  New  York,  and 
crave  Ethel's  forgivenesSi  but  did  not  tell 
bis  companion  so.  They  resumed  their 
disguises,  and  took  the  first  down-train. 

They  left  the  cars  at  %  town  not  far  dis- 
tant from  D-i — ,  and  they  determined  to 
make  this  place  their  starting-point.  They 
went  into  a  restaurant  to  dine.  At  a  table 
near  them  sat  Mr.  Alexander  Conger,  the 
detective,  talking  earnestly  with  a  Ariend. 
He  was  evidently  giving  an  acconnt  of 
Smith's  execution.  He  had  just  come  up 
from  the  city. 

'*  It  sickened  me  of  capital  punishment," 
they  heard  him  say.  "There  were  only 
about  fifty  of  us  in  the  prison-yard.  The 
poor  fellow  came  out  looking  rather  pale, 
but  as  calm  as  an  infant.  They  said  he  had 
Just  been  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  or  sweet- 
heart. I  never  thought  he  was  an  ugly  man, 
in  spite  of  his  cross  eyes ;  but,  may  I  be 
hanged  myself,  if  he  wasn't  just  as  hand- 
some then  as  he  could  be,  by  Jove !  He 
said  a  few  words  to  us,  as  he  stood  on  the 
scafibld,  and  may  I  never  catch  thief  again 
if  he  didn't  bring  the  briny  into  my  eyes. 
I  never  was  so  astonished  at  myself  in  my 
life.  When  I  heard  his  words  I  was  just  as 
certain  that  he  was  innocent  as  I  am  this 
moment.  They  Med  his  hands,  and  the  drop 
fell.  I  looked  away  then,  for  I  tell  you  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  murder  was  going  on. 
He  couldn't  have  hung  ten  minutes  when  we 
heard  the  devil  of  a  racket  inside  the  prison 
hall,  and  a  man  rushed  out  with  his  face 
about  as  wliite  as  that  wall  there,  shouting, 
*  Cut  him  down  I  cut  him  down  1 '  I  had  no 
business  to  do  it,  but  my  knife  was  out,  and 
I  was  on  that  scaffold  in  considerably  less 
time  than  it  takes  mc  to  tell  you.  But  it 
was  all  over  with  poor  Smith ;  he  had  broken 
his  neck  when  ho  fell,  and  now  curse  me  if 
I  aint  against  hanging  men  for  the  rest  ot 
my  natural  life ! " 

Conger  made  this  recital  in  so  elevated  a 
voice  that  Vincent  and  his  friend  were  com- 
pelled to  hear  It.  The  detective  seemed,  in 
ftict,  to  desire  hearers  of  his  sentiments,  'V^r 
he  glanced  at  the  two  apparent  Frenchmen 
and  raised  his  voice. 

"Vint.,"  whispered Kavanagh,  **I  believe 
that  Smith  will  haunt  me." 

"  You  don't  still  persist  in  blaming  your- 
self, do  you?" 

**  In  a  measure,  yes ;  but  I  will  try  not  to 
let  the  idea  torture  me.  There's  one  thing, 
however,  that  I  would  lose  my  right  arm  to 
accomplish." 

"What's  that?" 


"  To  capture  Ezra  Hoyt,"  said  Kavanagh^ 
grinding  his  teeth. 

"I'm  with  you  there,"  said  Vincent. 
"Our  disguises  are  good,  Harry  Even 
the  lynx-eyed  detective  Conger  doesn't  see 
through  them." 

"  Small  chance,  Vint.,  of  Hoyt  knowing 
you.  He  thinks  you  dead  and  buried,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  and  I  long  to  see  the  expression  of 
his  f)&ce  when  he  sees  me  with  this  disguise 
off,"  said  Vincent.  "There  goes  Conger. 
We  have  the  room  to  ourselves ;  let's  con- 
coct a  modus  operandi.** 

The  deliberation  that  ensued  did  not  last 
long.    They  went  out,  and,  hiring  a  carriage, 

drove   swiftly  in  the  direction  of  D . 

At  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  fh)m 
the  town  they  stopped  at  a  small  tavern, 
and  sent  back  their  team.  Here  they  whiled 
away  the  time  till  dark,  and  ordered  a  good 
substantial  supper. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  they  started  off  m 
a  light,  two-horse  wagon,  driven  by  a  man 
of  immense  physical  proportions,  whom 
they  had  been  glad  to  obtain  as  an  ally  in 
their  expedition.  They  had  engaged  the 
conveyance  for  an  indefinite  time,  purpos- 
ing to  take  their  prisoners  to  Wyckoff  Hall, 
which  was  only  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  thence  to  New  York.  They  each  car- . 
ried  a  revolver  carefully  Joaded.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  road  rough,  so  it  was 
some  time  before  they  came  in  sight  of  tho 
"  red  brick  house,"  a  black  mass  against  a 
dark  sky.  At  one  side  stood  three  or  four 
fir-trees.  Stopping  then,  and  instructing 
the  driver  to  wait  there  for  the  arranged 
signal,  they  advanced  on  foot  to  the  house. 
Before  entering  it,  they  made  a  carcfUl  sur- 
vey of  the  premises  on  ail  sides.  There 
were  no  side  doors ;  the  one  at  the  rear  they 
secured  by  passing  a  picket  of  a  fence 
through  the  latch-handle  on  the  outside. 
Going  around  to  the  front,  they  knocked 
confidently,  but  not  loudly.  A  murmur  of 
conversation,  that  had  till  then  been  audi- 
ble, ceased,  and,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
the  door  was  opened  slightly,  and  a  man 
gruffly  inquired  their  business.  Kavanagh 
said  in  French,  that  they  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Hunter. 

The  man,  whom  they  at  once  knew  to  be 
Ezra,  replied  in  the  same  language,  that 
they  would  oblige  him  by  talking  in  Eng- 
lish, for  his  French  needed  brushing  up. 
"  Who  did  you  say  you  wanted  to  see?*  he 
addecL 

"  Veil,  ve  vant  Meester  Huntare,"  said 
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Kavanagh,  in  English,  that  was  not  only 
broken,  but  mutilated. 

**Who  said  I  lived  here?"  cried  Ezra 
somewhat  startled. 

**  Monsieur,  the  tavern-keeper,"  replied 
Kavanagh. 

Czra  seemed  relieved.  He  did  not  at  all 
suspect,  what  a  less  shrewd  man  than  he 
was  would  probably  at  once  have  appre- 
hended, that  the  two  Frenchmen  were  de- 
tect!Te8,  or  pursuers  in  disguise.  He  well 
knew  that  not  a  soul  had  followed  him  Arom 
New  York  to  this  place ;  that  no  one  knew 
him  in  his  disguise ;  that  no  one  save  Mur- 
ragh  hod  been  aware  of  his  intention  of  go- 
ing^ to  this  place  of  concealment,  and  that 
even  Murragh  had  only  learned  it  through  a 
letter  written  in  cipher,  — a  letter  that  no 
one  had  seen.  So,  totally  unsuspicious,  he 
asked  his  callers  ''what  he  could  do  for 
them." 

"Why,  we  heard,**  said  Eavanagh,  still 
preserving  a  foreign  intonation,  *'  that  you 
would  rent  this  house,  and  my  friend  and 
I  will  take  it  if  it  suits  us.** 

*•  No,  I  don't  want  to  rent  it ;  I  am  going 
to  live  here  myself.  But  pardon  me,  gen- 
tlemen, for  keeping  you  standing  out  here. 
Come  in  and  take  a  snifter.** 

''  I  don*t  think  we  can  stop  this  evening," 
said  Kavanagh,  with  feigned  reluctance. 

"  Oh,  come  in  and  rest  awhile,*'  cried  Ezra, 
anxious  for  visitors  to  relieve  his  ennui. 
"  Come  in,  you  must  be  tired ;  it's  quite  a 
walk  from  the  tavern  down  here." 

Thus  pressed  they  complied,  and  Ezra 
ushered  them  into  'a  small,  half-fiimished 
room,  In  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  rickety 
sable,  supporting  a  solitary  candle.  At  this 
table  sat  Mr.  Bonnizetti  Murragh,  disguised 
in  bushy  black  side-whiskers,  with  his  hat 
pulled  down  low  upon  his  forehead.  He 
was  composedly  sipping  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  as  the  visitors  came  in. 

"  Mr.  Munroe,"  said  Ezra,  by  way  of  in- 
trodnctlon.  **  What  is  your  name  and  your 
firiend's?  "  he  asked  of  Kavanagh. 

"  We  are  brothers,"  said  Kavanagh ;  "  the 
Messrs.  Mallon." 

^*  Sit  down,  gentlemen,"  said  Ezra.  "  Take 
a  drink?" 

'<  Ton  are  very  kind,"  said  Kavanagh  ;**1 
believe  not,'*  and  Vincent  courteously  de- 
clined. 

They  all  four  sat  around  the  table,  and 
£zra  and  Murragh,  being  entirely  nnsuspi- 
cions,  the  conversation  soon  became  free. 
They  spoke  of  the  loneliness  and  isolation 
of  the  house,  danger  from  burglars,  means 


of  defence,  and  finally  about  fire-arms. 
They  compared  pistols.  Vincent,  in  exam- 
ining Ezra*s  revolver,  dexterously  removed 
the  caps  without  being  seen.  His  own 
"  Colt  *'  was  handed  about.  Ezra  admired 
it,  and  looked  at  it  long  before  he  restoi^d 
it  to  its  owner,  who  placed  it  carelessly  on 
the  table  by  the  side  of  the  candlestick. 

Murragh  sat  near  a  corner  of  the  table, 
and  Vincent  on  the  same  side.  Ezra  and 
Kavanagh  opposite.  A  half  hour  or  more 
passed  away  very  quickly.  At  length  Kav- 
anagh, pushing  back  his  chair  a  little,  said, — 

"  Well,  it's  about  time  for  ns  to  go." 

"  Yes,  I'm  getting  sleepy,"  said  Vincent, 
yawning  slightly,  and  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  as  if  to  snuff  the  candle,  but  instead 
of  doing  so  snatched  his  pistol,  and  with 
inconceivable  quickness  struck  Murragh 
fiercely  on  the  head  with  its  handle.  The 
lawyer,  without  a  groan,  fell  on  the  floor, 
senseless. 

At  the  same  instant  Kavanagh  threw 
himself  with  violence  upon  Ezra,  who  was 
half  risen  from  his  chair ;  but  he  met  more 
than  his  match.  Ezra  caught  him  around 
the  waist  with  both  arms,  and,  rising  with 
him  in  his  grasp,  ran  across  the  room  and 
dashed  him  against  the  wall.  Kavanagh 
was  much  hurt,  and  for  a  time  was  incapa- 
ble of  rising.  But  Vincent  with  blazing 
eyes  sprang  forward  to  the  encounter,  and 
Ezra  seized  with  panic  rushed  to  the  back 
door.  Finding  it  fastened,  he  uttered  a 
howl  of  minged  rage  and  fear,  and  stood,  a 
brawny  desperado,  at  bay.  Vincent  held 
his  pistol  levelled,  and  might  have  shot 
him,  but  he  was  determined  to  capture  him 
alive.  «* Surrender,"  shouted  he.  "Nev- 
er!" roared  Ezra.  The  back  door  opened 
into  a  little  kitchen.  Vincent  and  Ezra 
were  in  that  place  now.  A  heavy  iron  po- 
ker, belonging  to  the  range,  leaned  against 
the  ledge  of  the  door.  This  Ezra  instantly* 
seized,  after  he  had  harmlessly  snapped  hLi 
pistol  in  Vincent's  fiEice,  and  dashed  it  down 
with  a  horrible  oath.  Vincent  paused,  un- 
certain how  to  proceed,  but  his  antagonist 
threw  himself  forward,  struck  Vincent's 
pistol  with  the  poker  and  sent  it  whirling 
across  the  room,  and  "closed  in."  disre- 
garciing  a  blow  frx)m  Vincent's  fi£t  that 
would  have  felled  an  ordinary  man.  The 
struggle  that  ensued,  for  a  few  moments 
was  absolutely  tenific.  Ezra  felt  that  he 
was  fighting  for  his  life,  and  Vincent  was 
actuated  by  an  unconquerable  resolution. 
He  knew,  too,  that,  if  he  was  vanquished, 
he  could  expect  no  mercy  from  his  antago^ 
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nlst.  They  were  both  men  of  great  strength, 
and  if  Ezra  was  the  heavier  and  actually  the 
more  powerfhl  of  the  two,  the  deficiency 
was  fhlly  compensated  to  Vincent  in  supe- 
rior agility  and  suppleness.  The  ancient 
gladiatorial  sands  never  saw  a  fiercer  con- 
test. With  Vincent  was  all  the  redundant 
strength  of  youth,  and  Ezra,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  had  the  tree  use  of  consummated  vigor. 

In  silence  that  deadly  struggle  went  on, 
not  a  word  did  either  speak,  —  nothing 
broke  that  Arightfkil  stillness  save  the  la- 
bored respiration  of  each,  and  now  and 
tnen  a  smothered  oath  from  Ezra,  who  use- 
lessly endeavored  to  fling  Vincent  to  the 
ground,  while  the  latter  in  vain  sought  to 
throw  Ezra  off  his  sturdy,  firmly-planted 
legs.  But  Vincent  could  not  continue  these 
exertions  long.  Now  the  effects  of  his  late 
sickness  began  to  tell,  the  strength  that 
excitement  had  lent  him  had  gradually  given 
way,  the  results  of  his  last  night's  sleep- 
lessness began  to  show  themselves,  and  he 
felt  faintness  coming  on.  With  one  des- 
perate, last  effoit  he  banged  Ezra*s  head 
against  the  comer  of  the  dresser,  and  then 
his  fierce  clutch  relaxed,  and  he  sank  to  the 
floor,  utterly  exhausted.  But  Ezra  was 
temporarily  stunned  by  the  blow,  and,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  two  combatants  sat  and 
gazed  feebly  at  each  other.  And  now  Vin- 
cent gave  himself  up  as  lost,  and  cried  out 
weakly  to  Eavanagh,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse, for  Ezra  quickly  revived,  while 
be  himself  he  knew  could  not  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  longer.  With  anguish  he 
saw  Ezra's  dazed  look  vanish ;  with  eyes  lit 
up  by  hate,  the  villain  started  up.  At  that 
crisis  Vincent's  presence  of  mind  —  that 
had  never  yet  deserted  him  —  saved  him. 
Tearing  off  his  false  whiskers  (which  ^ere 
so  securely  put  on  that  the  late  struggle 
had  not  deranged  them  in  the  least)  there 
•  burst  upon  Ezra's  appalled  sight  the  fkce  of 
Vincent  Graham,  —  the  man  whom  he  had 
left  bricked  up  and  dead  in  a  vault. 

« I  have  risen  flrom  the  dead  to  capture 
you,  Ezra  Hoyt,"  said  Vincent  in  a  calm, 
:,lear  voice. 

Who  can  describe  the  awftil  terror  that 
seized  the  murderer?  His  ashy  face  was 
«mitten  with  the  agony  of  horror,  and  his 
started  eyeballs  rolled  in  an  ecstasy  of 
Aright.  His  bristling  hair  darted  up  erect 
and  his  teeth  clattered  like  hall-stones, 
while  his  tremb  ing  limbs  refUsed  to  bear 
him  up,  and  he  sank  upon  the  floor,  quiver- 
ing like  a  leaf,  an  abject,  miserable  wretch. 
In  an  instant,  Vincent,  with  partially  re- 


covered strength,  was  upon  him,  with  his 
knee  pressed  against  his  breast  and  his 
lusty  fingers  twisted  in  his  throat,  and  at 
that  juncture  Kavanagh  limped  in,  very 
pale  and  looking  rather  wild  in  the  eyes. 

"I've  got  him,  Hal,  my  boy  I  Tie  him 
up."  Eavanagh  seemed  to  rally  at  the 
sight.  He  pulled  a  stout  cord  Arom  hU 
pocket  and,  in  an  instant,  Ezra  Hoyt  laj 
bound  hand  and  foot,—  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

BETRIBUTION. 

**  That  fellow  knocked  all  the  breath  out 
of  my  body,"  said  Kavanagh.  "  I  believe  I 
fainted  away." 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  Harry? " 

<*  No,  not  much.  He  lamed  me  some.  I 
thought  he'd  broken  my  leg.  That  othex 
chap  is  lying  there  quiet  enough." 

**  No  he  isn't,"  cried  Vincent,  entering  the 
room. 

"  By  Jove  I  the  fellow's  got  off  I " 

Such  was  the  fUct.  Murragh,  recovering, 
had  lain  quiet  while  Eavanagh  was  in  the 
room,  but  on  the  latter's  going  out  had  seized 
the  oppojrtnnity  to  slip  quietly  away. 

"  Great  heavens  I  Vint.,"  cried  Eavanagh; 
"  tiiese  fellows  are  worse  than  hares.  Look, 
out  or  Hoyt  will  be  off." 

"Little  danger,"  said  Vincent;  "he's  so 
scared  he  can't  move.  Well,  we've  done  a 
good  job.  Never  mind,  Murragh;  we'll  have 
him  before  long.  Let's  get  off.  Call  the 
fellow  with  the  wagon,  Hal,  will  you?  We 
ought  to  be  at  your  father's  before  mid- 
night." 

Eavanagh  went  out,  executed  a  prolonged, 
peculiar  whistle,  and  in  a  moment  the  wagon 
came  rattling  up  to  the  door.  Vincent  and 
Eavanagh,  aided  by  the  gigantic  Jehu,  lifted 
Ezra  and  deposited  him  on  the  straw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle,  where  he  lay  quiet 
enough;  and  his  pallid  face  began  to  show 
the  first  foreshadowings  of  despair. 

They  both  mounted  to  the  driver's  seat 
and  drove  rapidly  away.  Vincent  felt  a 
strange  exhilaration.  He  was  bearing  off 
his  captive  in  triumph,  and  he  was  thrilled 
by  the  sweet  consciousness  of  Ethel's  con- 
stancy. 

Eavanagh  was  rather  chagrined  at  his 
share  in  the  performances  of  the  evening, 
but  Vincent  assured  him  that  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  could  have  mastered 

Hoyt  had  it  not  been  for  his  assistance. 
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They  lit  iheir  cigars  and  added  to  (or 
upoiled;  the  firagrance  of  the  evening  air. 
The  travelling  improved  as  they  proceeded, 
and  they  soon  struck  a  loug,  level  stretcli 
of  plank  road.  Vincent  continually  looked 
behind  to  assure  himself  that  the  prisoner 
had  not  vanished,  so  impressed  had  he  be- 
come by  Ezra's  volatile  powers.  But  Ezra 
Hoyt  had  met  his  f)Gite>  at  last,  and  the 
meshes  of  his  doom  had  closed  around  him. 
He  had  a  consciousness  of  this  as  he  lay 
there  muttering  curses.  He  saw  that  he 
was  utterly  ruined.  Even  should  he  escape 
from  bis  captors,  the  fhtore  was  all  black- 
ness to  him.  He  could  no  longer  pass  for 
Harxy  Moore,  —  for  had  he  not  boasted  to 
Vincent  that  he  was  Ezra  Hoyt?  He  was 
now  known  to  be  an  impostor;  he  must  re- 
linquish Franchot*s  property;  he  could 
never  marry  Ethel  Moore.'  He  was  known 
to  be  Franchot's  murderer;  he  would  hence- 
forth be  hunted  as  snch.  AU  his  schemes 
had  foiled,  —  had  ended  in  utter  defeat.  But 
what  added  the  most  bitterness  to  his 
wretchedness,  what  was  the  most  intolera- 
ble portion  of  his  torture,  was  the  fiict  that 
VincetU  Graham  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin, — 
Vincent  Oraham  who  had  never  met  him  but 
to  foil  him.  Every  time  that  Vincent 
turned  to  look  at  him  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  unspeakable  chagrin.  His  horror  of 
his  captor,  too,  was  intense;  he  regarded 
him  as  a  sort  of  avenging  spirit.  He  was 
utterly  unable  to  account  for  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  certainly  thrust  him  into  the 
vault,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  bricked  him 
up ;  had  subsequently  gone  to  see  his  grave 
and  found  it  undisturbed.  What  supernat- 
ural powers,  then,  did  Vincent  possess,  that 
he  could  start  up  and  confront  him  in  this 
remote  retreat,  —  a  retreat  that  no  one  on 
earth  knew  of  except  Murragh?  It  was 
wonderful,  inscrutable,  horrifying. 

Ezra  was  driven  to  the  conclusion,  In 
thinking  about  the  capture,  that  Murragh 
had  betrayed  him.  He  smiled  grimly  to 
himself  as  he  accepted  this  idea,  for  he  had 
papers  in  his  pocket,  —  papers  that  he  inva- 
riably carried  with  him,  —  that  proved  Mur- 
ragh's  complicity  in  a  murder  that  had 
startled  St.  Louis  several  years  before,  — 
and  these  papers  he  determined  to  give  to 
Vincent,  fervently  huping  that  they  would 
lead  to  Murragh's  execution. 

A  late  and  waning  moon  had  Just  begun 
to  peer  timidly,  with  pale  fiice,  over  the 
eastern  hills,  as  the  low  length  of  Wyckoff 
Hall  came  in  sight,  faintly  pencilled  against 
the  lightening  sky.  They  drove  past  the 
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grove  where  the  hi4>py  equestrian  party  had 
ridden  so  long  ago,  and  Vincent  was  glad- 
dened by  the  joyous  recollections  that  the 
spot  inspired.  Moore's  cottage  was  shut  up 
and  dismal. 

They  found  no  one  at  Wyckoff  Hall  but 
the  servants,  —  Mr.  Kavanagh  and  his  family 
having  gone  to  New  York.  Ezra  was  un- 
bound and  searched,  the  papers  his  pockets 
contained  removed,  and  he  was  then  put 
Into  the  small  room  on  the  ground^ floor, 
where  Mr.  Frauchot  had  met  his  death.  He 
was  perfectly  secure  there,  for  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  break  through  the  bars 
of  the  window.  The  door  was  locked,  a 
servant  detailed  to  walk  as  sentiy  in  the 
hall,  and  Ezra  left  to  his  meditations. 

In  a  short  time  profound  stillness  reigned 
in  the  old  house.  Kavanagh  sat  down  in 
the  library  to  finish  some  law  papers  that 
the  events  of  the  past  few  days  had  obliged 
him  to  neglect.  Vincent,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  and 
slept  heavily,  and  the  sentry,  sitting  down 
and  leaning  his  back  against  the  door  of 
Ezra's  room,  resumed  his  interrupted  slum- 
bers, reasonably  presuming  that  the  door 
could  not  be  opened  without  awakening 
him. 

Ezra,  for  the  first  time  in  his  eventftd 
calmer,  made  no  attempt  to  effect  an  escape. 
His  spirit,  hitherto  uuflagging,  foiled;  he 
was  thoroughly  cowed. 

For  the  second  time  he  was  alone  in  the 
room  where  he  had  stabbed  the  ill-foted 
Frenchman.  But  he  felt  no  brutal  exulta- 
tion now,  nor  boasted  to  himself  of  the 
deed.  He  had  not  recovered  from  the  ex- 
cessive terror  Vincent  had  thrown  him  into, 
and  now  he  laughed  no  longer  at  supernat- 
ural foncies.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
room  save  the  ghastly  rays  of  the  moon, 
and  the  murderer  imagined  that  he  saw,  in 
the  scarcely  mitigated  darkness,  the  white 
and  rigid  face  of  Franchot,  gazing  at  him 
in  horror,  with  staring,  sightless  eyes,  and 
he  thought  he  heard  the  horrid  drip  ot  the 
slow  blood  foiling  on  the  fioor;  and,  stran- 
ger than  all,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
see  himself  stealing  through  the  window,  — 
a  black,  shapeless  mass,  a  huge  bear  hold- 
ing a  gleaming  knife  in  his  hairy  paw. 
Again  and  again,  during  these  awM  mo- 
ments, as  he  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
was  the  murder  enacted  before  his  quailing 
eyes.  He  saw  the  burly  murderer  creep  In 
and  pull  the  covering  Arom  the  victim's 
breast ;  he  listened  to  the  low,  startled  cry 
of  the   doomed  man;  he   hei^rd  the|dull 
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plunge  of  the  knife;  saw  the  life-blood 
bubble  up,  and  watched  the  murderer,  him- 
self ,  steal  awa}'  with  satanlc  satisfaction  on 
his  face.  His  flesh  crept  with  horror,  as  he 
sat  a  spectator  of  this  bloody  scene  con- 
stantly repeated.  At  last  he  rose  and  flung 
himself  on  the  bed.  In  agony.  And  pres- 
ently another  and  a  fearfUl  hallucination 
possessed  him.  He  thought  that  he  was 
Franchot,  conscious  that  he  was  to  be  mur- 
dered, unable  to  stir  to  help  himself.  As  he 
lay  he  could  see  the  murderer — himself 
still —  climb  over  the  wlndow-slll  and  cau- 
tiously draw  near  his  bedside.  He  even 
felt  the  light  pressure  of  the  assassin's  hand 
upon  his  breast,  and,  with  utterly  Inconceiv- 
able horror,  was  aware  when  the  knife  de- 
scended In  a  painless,  but  allHghtlng  blow. 
At  each  agonizing  repetition,  he  suffered 
Ihe  very  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  form  of  his  torture  at  length  changed. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  corpse  of  Fran- 
chot was  lying  in  the  bed  with  him.  So 
actual  was  this  fantasy,  that  he  could  trace, 
beneath  the  counterpane,  the  stifi'ened  form 
of  the  dead  man,  and  see,  outside,  his  vic- 
tim's ghastly  face,  with  the  unvarying  awftal 
«tare  upon  the  ceiling.    He  turned  around 

-horror  upon  horror  I  —here  was  another 
sorpse  on  thU  side.  There  he  lay,  flanked 
on  cither  hand  by  the  horrid  relic  of  his 
knife.  The  Imaginary  bodies  were  close 
beside  him.  If  he  moved  at  all,  he  felt  the 
clammy,  ley  tx)uch  of  the  exanimate  clay. 
But  the  firightfiilness  of  his  position  did  not 
end  here.  Peering  aboye  the  footboard.  In 
a  horrible  array,  was  ranged  a  row  of  faces, 
all  dead  men's,  all  Frauchot's,  all  gazing  at 
him,  all  distorted  in  agony,  pallid,  fit  for 
tombs.  He  turned  and  looked  up  behind 
him.  Bending  over  the  headboard,  leaning 
down,  almost  touching  his  forehead  with 
Its  bluish  lips,  was  Franchot's  face  again. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Turning  his  eyes 
in  desperation,  to  the  celling,  he  saw  di- 
rectly above  him,  lying  motionless  and  sup- 
ported In  the  air,  the  murdered  man  again, 
clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave,  —  all 
white  drapery,  except  where  the  shroud 
was  torn  away  Arom  his  breast,  so  that  the 
wound  his  knife  had  made  was  revealed, 
and  from  It  slowly  trickled  drops  of  bright 
red  blood,  that  fell  with  a  warm  splash  In 
his  face ;  nor  could  he  evade  the  horrid 
shower,  for,  if  he  raised  his  head,  he  was 
kissed  by  the  lips  of  the  corpse  behind  him, 
and  the  disgusting  barriers  on  either  side 
forbade  his  moving  to  the  right  or  left. 
But  nature  Is  mcrclfhl,  and,  after  a  few 


minutes  of  unparalleled  torment;,  —  minutes 
that  one  would  not  endure  to  purchase  az 
eternal  paradise,  —  the  hideous  nightmare 
passed  away,  and  Ezra  fell  int^  uncon- 
sciousness. 

But  not  for  long.  Soon  he  started  up, 
wide  awake,  though  the  phantoms  of  his 
disordered  brain  had  vanished.  The  room 
was  utterly  dark  now,  for  the  moon  had  slid 
beneath  the  edge  of  an  opaque  bank  of 
clouds.  What  Is  this  his  senses  detect  in 
the  air?  What  Is  this  stifling,  insinuating 
odor?  Smoke  1  He  starts  up  In  bed.  For 
a  moment  he  fancies  he  Is  amidst  the  fires 
of  hell,  apd  expects  to  feel  the  sharp  flames 
wrap  his  quivering  flesh.  A  moment  tells 
him  where  he  Is ;  but  the  smell  of  smoke 
grows  more  and  more  distinct.  He  smiles, 
exulting.  He  thlpks  that  perhaps  the  blaze 
will  liberate  him,  — burning  away  an  exit« 
for  he  knows  that  the  house  Is  on  flre. 
Suddenly,  he  shrieks  aloud,  and  springs 
from  the  bed,  appalled ;  for  there,  beneath 
the  door,  creep  out  little  yellow  tongues  of 
flre,  that  lick  the  sill,  and  stretch  out  their 
hungry  tips  along  the  floor.  He  takes  In,  at 
a  glance,  his  doom.  The  hall  outside  Is 
blazing,  the  window  is  striped  with  iron- 
bars,  —  he  must  bum  to  death ! 

Eavanagh,  writing  In  the  library,  did  not, 
for  some  time,  perceive  the  smoke  that 
stole  in  under  the  hall  door;  not,  in  foct, 
until  he  was  almost  encircled  in  the  suffo- 
cating fhmes.  Then,  Indeed,  he  sprang  up, 
and,  rousing  Vincent,  who  quickly  followed 
him,  rushed  out.  The  hall  was  black  with 
smoke  and  red  with  flame.  In  another  min- 
ute the  slumbering  sentry  would  have  slept 
in  death.  He  had  knocked  over  a  candle, 
which  had  Instantly  set  a  palmetto  mat  on 
flre.  With  difficulty  they  dragged  him  out, 
badly  scorched,  and  then  recoiled  before  the 
Impassable  blaze.  The  subtile  element 
kissed  the  walls  In  a  ruinous  embrace,  and 
ran  along  to  the  limit  of  the  hall ;  then  le^^- 
Ing  across  Its  space  formed  a  deadly  barrier 
to  the  entrance  of  Ezra's  prison.  Kavana^ 
and  Vincent  could  only  stand  at  a  distance 
and  gaze  In  horror.  Up  the  banisters  sprang 
the  riotous  conflagration,  higher  rolled  the 
thick  smoke ;  the  flre  surged  along,  destroy- 
ing as  it  went,  and  soon  all  Wyckoff  Hall 
was  wrapped  In  flames. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wretched  Ezra  was 
fueling  a  foretaste  of  hell  in  his  burning 
cell.  With  a  ftitile  frenzy,  he  seized  the 
pitchers  of  water  In  his  room,  and  dashed 
them  against  the  shrivelling  door;  but  the 
thirsty  flames  shrieked  the  louder,  with  re- 
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doQbled  venom.  He  flanfi  up  the  window 
and  snook  the  unyielding  bars  In  agony; 
and  the  horrified i  unserviceable  spectators 
on  the  lawn  outside,  heard  him  curse  and 
rave  in  his  despair.  We  say  unserviceable, 
for  the  flames,  roaring  through  an  open 
zoom  above,  had  sprung  from  the  window, 
glided  down  the  comer  of  the  house,  and 
thence  darted  across  to  the  projection  of  a 
bow-window,  thus  completely  belting  in  the 
room  where  Ezra  was.  The  fire  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Unable  to  save 
anything, — barely  escaping  with  their  lives, 
—-the  few  servants  ran  about  on  the  lawn, 
demented.  They  were  Joined  by  Vincent 
and  Kavanagh,  calmer  indeed,  but  equally 
powerless. 

They  could  see  into  Ezra's  room,  which 
was  as  light  as  day.  They  saw  him  with 
his  clothes  on  Are  (for  the  flame  outside 
stretched  in  and  reached  him)  rush  around 
the  room,  howling  in  agony.  Now  and  then 
he  would  fling  himself  against  the  bars,  and 
thntst  his  blackened  hands  into  the  flre  be- 
yond. Suddenly  the  door  was  swept  away, 
and  a  column  of  flame  rushed  roaring  in. 
The  tormented  wretch  uttered  an  appalling 
yell.  He  was  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
flre.  He  rushed  to  the  window,  and,  strange 
to  say,  dashed  his  head  between  the  bars. 
The  iron,  almost  red-hot,  sank,  searing, 
into  his  neck;  and  there  he  remained,  stuck 
fast^  broiling  to  death,  outshrleklng  the 
blast  of  the  flre  with  his  blasphemies.  It 
was  a  piteous  sight,  and  one  or  two  strong 
men  in  the  little  group  outside  feU  on  the 
grass,  minting  with  horror.  The  tragedy 
was  soon  over.  Ezra's  head  —  a  black,  in- 
dlstingnlshable  mass  —  dropped  to  the 
ground,  burned  Arom  his  shoulders.  His 
body,  utterly  consumed,  was  never  after 
distinguished  and  separated  from  the*  ashes 
of  the  house;  and  thus  he  died, ^  stopped 
in  his  AiU  career  of  crime,  with  curses  on 
hlB  lips^  baflled,  foiled,  ruined. 


CHAFTEB  XLTT. 

MB.  UUBSAGH  COMES  TO  OBDEF. 

Thx  Sight  of  Mr.  Sndth's  execution  had 
made  Mr.  Alexander  Conger,  inspector  in 
the  detective  force,  a  sadder  but  a  wiser 
man.  Chagrin  at  himself,  rage  towards  the 
authorities,  hatred  towards  Mnrragh  and 
Szra,  detestation  of  his  profession,  filled  his 
h^art  in  at>out  equal  parts.    He  sat  In  his 


office,  fhrlously  puffing  an  enormous  meer- 
schaum, in  profound  and  gloomy  thought. 
He  never  smoked  his  pipe  except  when  per- 
turbed ;  and  his  subordinates,  knowing  well 
the  sign,  took  good  care  not  to  Intrude  upon 
his  privacy. 

"  May  I  be  cursed  if  I  do  I "  cried  the  de- 
tective, with  much  energy.  On  the  happen- 
ing of  what  contingency  he  invoked  eternal 
punishment  upon  himself,  remains  un- 
known; for  at  this  moment  a  small  boy, 
with  considerable  temerity,  came  In  and 
presented  a  note  and  packet  to  the  redoubt- 
able officer.  Conger  perused  the  note,  and 
then,  changing  the  form  of  his  prayer,  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  that  made  the  boy  Jump, — 

"  May  I  be  cursed  if  I  don't ! " 

Having  thus  ofliered  petitions,  which,  if 
they  were  both  granted,  would  seem  to  in« 
sure  his  fhture  doom,  the  detective  bade  the 
boy  depart  (which  he  did,  nothing  loth), 
and  then  sat  down,  with  his  eyes  lit  up  by 
all  their  ancient  flre. 

The  note  ran  thus,  — 

"  Dbar  Sih, — Ezra  Hoyt  has  escaped  hang- 
ing, and  has  burned  to  death  Instead.  Mr. 
D.  Murragh,  a  scarcely  Inferior  villain.  Is  at 
large,  — I  don't  know  where.  We  caught 
him,  but  he  escaped.  He  Is  disguised  In 
large,  black  slde-whisker3 ;  had  on  a  green- 
ish coat.  Will  you  do  me  the  £Eivor  to  catch 
him  and  keep  him? 

*•  Yours  truly, 

"VxNCT.  Graham* 

"  Inspector,  Alex.  Conger. 

*<  P.  S.  I  send  herewith  papers  found  on 
Hoyt's  person. 

"  E ,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26th,  18—." 

Mr.  Conger  laid  aside  his  pipe  and  lit  a 
delicate  '*  Havana."  He  sat  down,  glanced 
through  the  contents  of  the  packet,  and  his 
agile  mind  soon  worked  out  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. He  determined  to  hunt  Murragh 
alone,  and  capture  him  alone.  He  knew 
him  well,  having  seen  him  often  during 
Smith's  trial,  and  he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  him  in  strength.  He  went  Into  a  room 
adjoining  his  office,  and,  after  a  consider- 
able time,  reappeared  disguised  in  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  style. 

He  looked  precisely  like  a  mulatto.  His 
floce,  hands,  wrists^  neck,  and  breast,  were 
stained  to  exactly  the  proper  hue;  a  wig  of 
slightly  curling  hair  was  skllAilly  adjusted 
to  his  head,  and  so  perfect  was  this  wig  that 
the  minutest  inspection  would  not  have  re- 
vealed the  fikct  that  It  was  a  wig.    He  had 
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on  no  coat  or  yesv;,  but  simply  a  coarse,  blue 
cotton  shirt,  open  at  tlie  throat,  affording  a 
^^limpse  of  his  brown  breast.  He  had  no 
whiskers  to  remove,  — he  never  wore  them. 
A  dilapidated  felt  hat  was  stuck  on  his  head, 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  African.  His  lips 
had  a  —  not  glaring,  but  natural  —redness, 
and  his  white  teeth  were  more  dazzling  than 
ever.  The  metamorphosis  was  complete. 
No  soothsayer  would  ever  have  dreamed 
that,  this  intelligent-looking  mulatto  was 
Mr.  Alexander  Conger. 

He  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  put 
h\a  feet  on  the  table,  and  took  up  a  news- 
paper.   A  quick  tap  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in,  dar  I "  he  cried. 

Enter  Fellows. 

**  Thunder  I "  roared  the  astonished  dep- 
uty. "You  blasted  nigger,  what  are  you 
doing  there  ?  Take  your  feet  off  that  table  I 
Get  out  of  that  chair  t  Do  yon  take  this  for 
Wendell  Phillips's  study  ?  Where  the  devU 
did  you  come  from  ?  " 

**  Guess  dis  chile  knows  what  he's  about," 
said  Conger. 

<'  Well,  I  guess  this  child  knows  what  he's 
about ! "  cried  the  inftirlated  Fellows,  and 
he  rushed  forward,  on  direftd  deeds  intent. 
Conger  pulled  up  his  shirt-sleeve,  disclos- 
ing his  white  arm,  and  burst  out  laughing 
heartily. 

"Well  sold,  Fellows  I  Come,  own  up! 
My  disguise  is  good,  I  see." 

"  May  I  be  everlastingly  cursed  if  it  alnt  I 
Ask  your  pardon,  sir.  What's  the  lay,  Mr. 
Conger?" 

"  The  Allen  Street  cove." 

"  No  ?  Is't  possible  ?  Can't  you  edge  me 
In,  sir?" 

"  Can't  do  it,  Fellows.    I  must  go  alone." 

"  I  did  want  to  be  in  that  crack  so,  sir," 
said  Fellows,  sorrowMly— bitterly  disap- 
pointed. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  arrange  it  so.  Fellows. 
Tou  must  stay  and  help  Roberts  In  that  Jar- 
vis  business." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Fellows,  resigned- 
ly.   "  Do  you  go  empty-handed,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  this,"  replied  Conger,  and  he 
produced  a  sheathed  dirk  fh>m  inside  his 
shirt.  "I  won't  have  to  use  it;  I  carry  it 
for  form's  sake.  Can  you  suggest  any  im- 
provement in  this  rig  ?  " 

"  I  cannot." 

"  It  will  do,  then.  Good-by,  sah;  haw  I 
haw  1 "  and,  with  an  Imitation  of  a  negro 
laugh  that  nearly  put  Fellows  into  con- 
vulsions, Mr.  Conger  went  out. 

"Let  me  see."  ruminated  the  detective. 


"  Graham's  note  is  dated  this  morning  Mar- 
ragh  must  have  been  captured  last  evening. 

I  saw  Graham  yesterday  afternoon  in  L , 

with  Kavanagh,  disguised,— yes,  begad,  a 
very  neat  thing.  I  knew  what  the  fallows 
were  up  to.  They  drove  off  towards  D— . 
I  s'pose  they  nabbed  the  fellows  at  D— — . 
Murragh  undoubtedly  lurked  around  there 
after  he  escaped,  and  will  of  course  be  down 
here  to-day,  —by  the  next  train,  perhaps.— 
Ah  I  that's  lucky,— a  Hudson  Biver  time- 
table," and  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  fence, 
covered  with  bills  and  placards,  and  dis- 
covered that  an  accommodation  train  would 
arrive  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  in 
about  half  an  hour.  He  hurried  down  at 
once  to  the  depot,  at  Chambers  Street,  and 
arrived  there  Just  In  time.  He  stationed 
himself  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  see 
each  passenger  who  left  the  cars.  Mr. 
Conger  rarely  erred  In  Judgment ;  he  was 
not  mistaken  this  time.  To  his  great  sat- 
isfaction he  beheld  Mr.  Murragh  step  upon 
the  platform,  carpet-bag  in  liand.  The 
whiskers  did  not  have  even  a  tendency  to 
disguise  him  from  the  detective. 

Almost  any  one  but  Conger  would  have 
taken  a  man  with  him,  and  have  seized 
Murragh  on  the  spot.  But  Mr.  Conger  was 
extravagantly  fond  of  an  adventure;  he 
always  liked  to  go  single-handed,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  "dog" 
a  man.  On  this  very  account,  he  had  some- 
times failed ;  and  then,  again,  he  had  often 
achieved  wonderfhl  results.  Among  his 
professional  brethren  Mr.  Conger  was  con- 
sidered a  very  curious  character.  They  had 
not  known  which  to  wonder  at  most,  his  as- 
tuteness, or  his  folly.  He  had  displayed, 
occasionally,  a  shrewdness  and  power  of 
combination  that  had  amazed  them;  and* 
at  other  times,  a  gullibility  and  lack  of 
"gumption"  that  were  discreditable. 

This  day,  Mr.  Conger  was  bent  on  "a 
lark; "  he  resolved  to  watch  Mr.  Murragh, 
perhaps  make  some  valuable  discoveries 
through  him,  and  finally  "take"  him 
quietly. 

He  therefore  advanced  to  that  gentleman 
and  offered  to  convey  hlff  carpet-bag  to  his 
hotel,  in  consideration  of  a  small  stipend. 

"  What'll  you  charge  to  take  It  round  to 

the hotel,  in  Courtlandt  Street  ?  "  asked 

Murragh. 

"  Only  quarter,  sah." 

"  Pshaw  I  I  could  send  it  by  express  for 
a  quarter." 

"  Gorramity,  sah  I  quarter's  berry  small 
'muneration.    Deso  berzy  hard  timesi  sah.* 
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"That's  the  very  reason  I  can't  throw 
>way  twenty-flve  cents  for  nothing,"  re- 
plied the  penurious  Murragh. 
"Let's  soy  twenty  cents,  then,  sah." 
"  Well,  we  v)ill  say  twenty  cents ;   here, 
take  the  bag.** 

Morragh  walked  along  with  Conger  at  his 
heels.  He  was  too  shrewd  to  go  ftirtlvely, 
with  signs  of  conscious  guilt ;  he  walked 
boldly,  with  head  up  and  a  firm,  swift  step. 
This  raised  him  greatly  in  the  detective's 
estimation. 
They  reached  the  steps  of  the  hotel. 
"Here,  nig,"  said  Murragh,  "take  your 
money,"  and  he  handed  him  a  dime. 

"  You  'greed  to  give  me  twenty  cents, 
sah.** 

"Nigger,  you  lie.  I  said  I  would  say 
twenty  cents.  I  did  say  twenty  cents.  I 
meant  ten  cents.    Clear  out." 

"  Good  Joke,"  said  Conger,  showing  his 
teeth.  "  You  s'posed  I  said  I'd  gib  you  dls 
yere  bag  when  we  got  here.  I  did  say  I'd 
gib  it  to  you.  I  meant  to  keep  it.  Oood- 
by!"  and  out  Into  the  street  he  darted. 
The  astonished  Muri-agh,  with  horror  In  his 
face,  pursued  him.  He  would  almost  have 
given  his  life  to  recover  the  papers  that  the 
bag  contained.  "  Stop,  thief  1 "  he  yelled. 
It  was  just  about  dusk;  there  were  sev- 
eral people  in  the  street.  A  couple  of  obese 
gentlemen  endeavored  to  intercept  Conger, 
~the  result  was  that  two  mountains  of 
flesh  collided  In  a  manner  palnfUl  to  behold, 
just  after  the  slim  officer  had  glided  be- 
tween them.  He  turned  Into  a  narrow  side 
street  and  for  a  moment  was  lost  to  Mur- 
ragh's  view.  Several  Individuals  had  taken 
ap  the  chase,  but  the  long-legged  lawyer 
outstripped  them  all.  He  seemed  to  gain 
on  Conger,  — of  course  the  detective  did  not 
wish  to  escape.  Murragh  steadily  over- 
hauled him. 

Conger  showed  a  great  amount  of  agility, 
fltf  easily  eluded  the  officious  grasp  of  many 
persons  who  would  have  stopped  him. 
Murragh,  almost  blown,  was  scarcely  a  yard 
behind  him.  The  lawyer  could  not  have 
uttered  a  word  if  his  life  depended  on  it. 
Mr.  Conger  ran  along  leisurely,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  upon  his  flEuse;  consequently 
the  people  whom  they  met  did  not  suppose 
a  thief  was  being  chased,  but  that  Murragh 
was  "making"  for  some  steamboat  about 
to  start,  and  running  "against  time,"  — a 
supposition  strengthened  by  the  presence 
of  tlie  carpet-bag.  Without  molestation, 
therefore,  the  detective  led  his  victim  Into 
Greenwicli  Street,  and  down  this  for  a  short 


distance,  congratulating  himself  on  thij 
novel  way  of  decoying  and  capturing  his 
man.  Murragh  was  so  engrossed  with  rage, 
and  so  anxious  to  recover  his  property,  that 
he  did  not  pause  to  consider  whither  he  was 
going;  his  suspicious  mind  did  not  im- 
agine a  trap;  the  man  before  him  was  a 
negro  and  a  thief,  and  that  was  all. 

Suddenly  turning  into  one  of  the  wretched 
streets  that  stretch  fh>m  the  North  River  to 
Broadway,  Conger  sprang  down  a  couple  of 
stone  steps,  and  rushed  into  what  appeared 
to  be  a  tinman's  shop.  Murragh  followed, 
exulting  at  the  thought  that  he  had  treed 
his  game.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  entered  a  low,  bare  room, 
containing  two  quiet,  severe-looking  men, 
when  he  was  tripped  up,  and  fell  on  his 
face.  Stunned  for  a  moment,  he  recoyercd 
to  find  himself  sitting  in  a  chair,  hand- 
cnifed,  and  a  prisoner. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  he  cried,  look- 
ing around  in  amazement.  "  Where's  that 
nigger?" 

"  It's  possible  you  may  refer  to  me,"  said 
Conger,  tugging  at  his  wig,  — "gad,  how 
this  thing  does  stick !  Didn't  you  ever  see 
a  man  disguised  before  ?  Don't  you  know 
me  yet?  Permit  me  to  use  this  washstand. 
Here,  Mr.  Murragh,  look,"  and  he  rubbed 
the  burnt  umber  fi*om  his  face  with  a  wet 
towel.  Wig  and  paint  gone,  —  there  stood 
before  the  petrified  Murragh,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Conger.    . 

"Tricked I  and  done  for!"  groaned  the 
villain. 

"Rather  that  way,"  said  Conger.  "Mr. 
Murragh,  you  run  very  well,  very  well  In- 
deed I  but  you  ran  too  far.  Here,  Joe,  you 
and  Tim  see  what's  In  this  carpet-bag.  Mr. 
Murragh,  how  did  you  leave  your  fHend, 
EzraHoyt?" 

Murragh  sat  speechless  with  despair. 

"  Why  didn't  you  arrest  me  at  the  depot?" 
he  asked  at  length. 

"  It  was  all  out  of  compliment  to  you,  Mr. 
Murragh.  Do  you  think  I'd  serve  yon  as  l 
would  a  common  pickpocket?  I'd  be 
ashamed  to  act  so  scurvily.  I  was  not  so 
much  after  you,  Mr.  Murragh,  as  after  glory. 
I  wanted  to  make  the  capture  all  alone.  I 
knew  Tim  and  Joe  were  lying  low,  here, 
and, — I  brought  them  a  visitor.  Anything 
suspicious  in  that  bag,  boys?  " 

"Most  all  the  papers  written  In  cipher, 
sir,"  replied  Tim  O'Neil. 

"  Well,  take  good  care  of  them,  and  take 
them  up  to  the  office.  Anything  I  can  do 
for  you,  Mr.  Murragh,  before  I  lock  yon  up  ?  " 
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"  Will  yoQ  let  me  go  back  with  you  to  the 
hotel?" 

"Certainly." 

"And,  by  the  way,  what's  the  charge 
•gainst  me?" 

"Assisting  Ezra  Hoyt  to  obtain  money 
under  false  pretences,  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  on  Mr.  William  Moore,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Moore,  and  the  murder  of  a  goldsmith  in 
Rt.  Louis  about  eight  years  ago, — that's  all." 

Murragh  turned  as  white  as  chalk.  "  All 
those  charges  are  silly  enough,  but  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  last  ?  " 

"  You  should  never  write  letters  In  invis- 
i1)le  ink  and  send  them  by  street  boys  to  be 
posted.  Mr.  Murragh,  you  seem  agitated. 
Yes,  I  did  read  that  note  of  yours  of  the  22d 
inst.  I  passed  a  hot  flat-iron  over  it,  — the 
ink  came  out  with  the  distinctness  of  Thad- 
deus  Davids'.  I  also  read  some  papers  your 
friend  Hoyt  had  about  him.  Mr.  Murragh, 
your  hand's  out." 

"  I've  one  more  trump  to  play,"  muttered 
Murragh  to  himself.  "Mr.  Conger,"  said 
he,  aloud,  "I  was  mistaken  in  you, — I  ask 
your  pardon.  From  the  way  Ezra  Hoyt 
bamboozled  you,  I  thought  you  were  rather 
soft.  I  was  deceived;  you're  an  honor  to 
your  profession.  Come,  let's  go  to  the 
hotel." 

"In  a  minute.  Excuse  the  liberty,  Mr. 
Murragh,  we  must  observe  these  little 
forms.    Search  the  gentleman,  boys." 

'*  You'll  find  nothing  on  me,  Mr.  Conger." 

"  Mr.  Murragh,  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  I  should.  I  see  you  don't  un- 
derstand me  yet." 

«  Nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  contra- 
band was  found  on  Murragh's  person. 
Conger  was  provided  with  a  coat,  cap,  and 
cravat,  by  Joe,  and  Tim  called  a  carriage. 
Murragh  and  the  detective  entered  it,  the 
latter  declining  his  men's  proffered  assist- 
ance. 

Murragh,  concealing  his  handcuffed  wrists 
beneath  his  sack  overcoat,  went  up  to  his 
room  at  the  hotel,  followed  by  Conger. 

"  Let  me  take  off  your  handcufib,"  said 
the  officer. 

"  Thank  you.  I  would  be  obliged.  Let's 
have  some  cigars  and  whiskey." 

•*  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea." 

Mr.  Murrag|h  rang  the  bell,  and  admitted 
a  servant,  who  was  instructed  to  procure 
the  desired  reflreshmcnts. 

"  I  came  near  losing  my  hat  in  that  chase," 
observed  Mr.  Murragh.  "  It  would  have 
been  annoying,  —  it's  a  brand-new  beaver;" 
and  he  deposited  it  teixderly  on  a  bureau. 


Mr.  Conger  watched  him  keenly. 

"What's  he  fiddling  with  that  for?* 
thought  he. 

Mr.  Murragh's  back  was  towards  him,  or 
he  would  have  seen  that  gentleman  reiy 
dextrously  transfer  a  paper,  containing  a 
powder,  from  his  hat-band  to  his  rest- 
pocket. 

"  Isn't  the  secret  police  a  very  ardnooft 
service?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  Bather  so ;  but  it's  exciting. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  it?  " 

"  Half  a  dozen  years.  I  shan't  stay  In  It 
long." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  disgusted  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness. I  came  to  that  conclusion  this  morn- 
ing. I  wouldn't  have  chased  you,  if  it 
hadn't  been  to  oblige  a  fHend." 

"Whatftiend?" 

"  Vincent  Graham." 

Murragh  ground  his  teeth. 

"  Mr.  Conger,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  I've  got  a  considerable  pile  of  money." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  More'n  I  can  use,  in  fact.  I  shouldn't 
mind  letting  you  have  quite  a  part  of  It, — 
provided — " 

"Provided  what?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  don't  like  the  position 
I'm  in." 

"  NaturaUy." 

"  And  I'd  pay  well  to  get  out  of  it." 

"Would  you  now?"  said  Conger,  with 
much  apparent  interest. 

"  You  could  almost  name  your  sum,  Mr. 
Conger." 

"  My  sum  for  what?  " 

"Oh,  don't  let's  mince  matters.  I  mean 
if  youll  let  me  go  downstairs,  and  wont 
follow  me  for  half  an  hour,  I'll  make  out  my 
check  to  your  order." 

"For  how  much?" 

"  Say  a  thousand  dollars." 

"  Not  enough." 

"Fifteen  hundred?" 

"  Not  half  enough." 

"  Five  thousand,  Mr.  Conger?" 

"Don't  begin." 

"  Lord  I  Mr.  Conger,  I'm  not  Jacob  Astor. 
Come,  I'll  give  you  eight  thousand." 

"  Not  enough,  Mr.  Murragh.'.' 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  how  mooh  U 
enough?" 

"  About  seventeen  million,"  said  Conger, 
coolly.  "  Great  Jove ! "  he  cried,  in  sudden 
wrath.  "  I've  a  mind  to  pitch  you  out  of 
that  window.  Have  I  insulted  you?  called 
you  blackguai'd?  spit  in  your  face?  You*V€ 
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done  aboat  that  to  me  when  you  make  such 
propositions.  What  a  poor,  miserable  rep- 
tile jou  are,  Mr.  Murragh ! " 

Murragb,  crestfallen,  tried  to  laugh.  "  I 
was  only  joking,  Mr.  Conger.  Don't  be 
an^rj.  I  knew  money  couldn't  tempt 
you." 

**  I*d  rather,"  cried  Conger, "  break  stones 
on  the  high  road  at  a  penny  a  week,  than 
take  a  farthing  of  the  money  you've  stolen 
firom  widows  and  orphans.  I've  got  money 
enoagh  of  my  own,  and  an  old  aunt  of 
mine  has  kindly  left  me  a  little  pile  in  her 
will.  But  here  comes  your  liquor.  I  don't 
know  whether  111  drink  with  you,  Mr. 
Murragh.** 

*'Ohl  yes,  do,**  said  Murragh.  "I  ask 
yonr  pardon  for  what  I  said;  I  can't  do 
fairer  than  that." 

"  Hum  I  he  seems  eager  for  me  to  imbibe," 
said  the  detective  to  himself. 

Scotch  whiskey,  lemons,  hot  water,  and  a 
bowl  of  sugar  were  deposited  on  the  table. 
Conger  took  a  cigar,  and  Murragh  pro- 
ceeded to  concoct  a  punch.  The  servant 
retired. 

^'Toull  And  matches  on  the  mantel- 
piece," said  Murragh. 

Conger  went  to  the  mantel-piece,  locking 
the  door  as  he  passed.  He  was  back  to  his 
seat  in  ten  seconds ;  but  in  that  time,  Mur- 
ragh, with  a  sleight  of  hand  worthy  of  Her- 
mann, had  emptied  the  paper  of  powder- 
strychnine  upon  the  sugar  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  glasses.  He  was  innocently 
cutting  up  a  lemon  as  Conger  returned. 
During  his  subsequent  operations,  Conger 
watched  him  sharply,  but  saw  nothing 
wrong.  Two  steaming  glasses  were  soon 
ready.  Murragh  shoved  the  poisoned  glass 
to  Conger  and  sipped  his  own.  <*  Quite  a 
success,"  said  he;  "  drink  your  punch,  Con- 
ger." 

"I  will.  Pshaw,  my  cigar's  out.  Hand 
me  a  match,  will  you,  Murragh?  You're 
nearer."  Murragh  turned  around  and 
stretched  over  to  the  mantel-piece,  and, 
as  quick  as  thought.  Conger  noiselessly 
changed  the  position  of  the  tumblers,  and 
the  glass  containing  sugar  mixed  with 
strychnine  stood  at  Murragh's  place.  The 
lawyer  handed  a  match  to  Conger,  who  was 
leaning  back  composedly,  tasting  the 
whiskey. 
"Do  you  find  it  good,  Mr.  Conger?  " 
"Excellent." 

"  I  laid  myself  out  on  that  glass,"  said 
Murragh,  with  a  grin  of  devilish  exulta- 
tion. 


"You  don't  drink  yourself,"  observed 
Conger. 

"Oh,  yes;  here  goes!"  and  Murragh 
swallowed  the  poison  at  a  draught. 

"Let's  have  some  more,"  said  he;  "more 
lemon  would  improve  it."  He  peeled  a  lemon 
and  sliced  It,  then  took  another.  As  he 
pressed  the  knife-edge  against  it,  his  arm 
flew  out  to  its  Aill  reach,  as  swift  and  straight 
as  an  arrow  Arom  the  bow,  and  the  knifb 
whizzed  across  the  room.  He  uttered  an 
appalling  howl,  that  Conger  did  not  cease  to 
hear  for  many  days,  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  officer. 

"Oh!  Christ,  have  mercy  on  me  I  Oh  I 
Christ,  have  mercy  on  me ! " 

"  Have  you  got  a  fit  ?  " 

"  Strych-nine ! "  gasped  Murragh. 

"  You  drank  the  glass  you  poured  out  for 
nle." 

"  Yes,  yes,  poisoned !  poisoned  I " 

The  scene  that  ensued  was  absolutely 
frightful.  Strychnine,  that  most  horrible 
of  all  poisons,  tormented  the  miserable 
wretch  unspeakably,  before  it  killed  him. 
He  gnawed  around  of  a  chair  in  his  agony ; 
then  lockjaw  seized  him,  and  his  teeth  sank 
into  the  wood  in  a  grip  that  Conger  could 
not  tree.  The  officer  pulled  the  bell,  and 
shouted  for  help  in  the  hall;  people  came 
rushing  in,  and  men  were  despatched  in  all 
directions  for  physicians.  "  Did  you  poison 
yourself  ?  "  cried  the  landlord. 

Murragh  moved  his  head,  and  uttered  an 
almost  inarticulate  "yes." 

All  were  utterly  powerless  to  help  him ; 
they  could  only  look  on,  horrified  at  his 
awAil  sufferings.  He  could  not  speak ;  dis- 
mal groans  were  all  that  issued  from  his 
lips, -'lips  that  were  stretched  in  a  stiffened, 
horrid  grin.  His  torture  was  protracted, 
but  at  length  he  lay  dead ;  his  eyes  turned 
inward  showing  only  the  whites ;  his  face 
lacerated;  himself  bent  into  a  rigid,  hl<^'^ 
ous  bow;  the  back  of  his  head  ar^  nla 
heels,  alone,  resting  on  the  floor;  his  body 
curved  upwards  in  the  foim  of  an  arch. 


CHAFTEB  ZLIII. 
CLOUDS  : 


Mb.  James  Gbaham  was  surprised  to 
learn,  on  returning  to  his  house  after  his 
icterview  with  Mrs.  Jarvis,  that  Vincent 
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had  been  there  and  gone  again/  no  one 
knew  whither.  Mr.  Graham  was  very  anx- 
ious to  see  his  son;  he  longed  to  exhibit 
the  supposed  proofs  of  his  villany  that  he 
had  obtained  f^om  Ezra,  and  glut  himself 
with  triumph.  He  had  been  rather  stag- 
gered on  learning  that  Vincent  had  not  de- 
camped to  Europe,  but  refhsed  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  sick,  or  the  story  that  he 
kad  been  buried  alive,  and  he  hugged  the 
conviction  that  he  had  been  absent  for 
purposes  of  crime. 

Ethel,  on  learning  the  circumstances  of 
Vincent's  involuntary  absence,  had  not 
mentioned  them  to  her  guardian ;  she  could 
scarcely  have  told  why  not.  Mrs.  Graham, 
with  a  mother's  anxiety,  had  hastened  to 
Broome  Street  at  the  first  tidings  of  her  son's 
situation.  She  had  told  her  husband,  on 
returning,  that  Vincent  was  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness;  but  Mr.  Graham 
smiled  to  himself  incredulously.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  Ezra 
had  shown  him,  for  a  moment,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  he  wanted  to  believe  in  his 
son's  guilt.  To  say  that  this  man  wished 
his  son  was  dead,  is  but  expressing .  the 
depth  of  depravity  to  which  he  had  sunk. 

On  one  thing  he  had  fhlly  made  up  his 
mind;  and  that  was,  to  at  once  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  safe  in  Catharine  Street. 
But  how  to  get  at  it  undetected,  puzzled 
him.  Some  risk  seemed  unavoidable,  and 
he  determined  to  accept  it. 

There  was  a  man  in  his  employ  whom  he 
thought  he  could  rely  on  as  a  tool.  He 
was  remarkable  for  avarice  and  shameless- 
ness.  A  month  or  two  before,  Mr.  Graham 
had  caught  him  in  the  act  of  robbery ;  but, 
instead  of  bringing  him  to  punishment,  had 
retained  him  in  his  service.  By  this  clem- 
ency he  had  acquired  a  complete  ascen- 
dency over  the  fellow,  and  he  now  resolved 
to  take  him  into  his  confidence.  He  called 
him  into  his  study  then,  in  the  evening,  and 
imparted,  under  promise  of  secrecy,  the  fol- 
lowing little  fiction.  That  his  (Mr.  Graham's) 
grandfather  had  died  many  years  before, 
known  to  be  very  wealthy,  but  that  his 
money  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  That  he, 
James  Graham,  had  been  left  sole  heir,  but 
had  tried  in  va.ln  to  find  out  where  the  old 
gentleman  h  ad  hidden  his  richeu.  That  lately 
he  had  found  a  paper  in  the  secret  drawer 
of  a  desk  that  informed  him  that  the  money 
was  buried  in  the  yard  of  a  house  In  Cath- 
arine Street,  where  his  grandfather  had 
lired.  He  proposed  to  go  and  dig  it  up, 
Wkd  needing  Robbins'  assistance  would  give 


him  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  job.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Robbins  readily  agreed ; 
so,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night,  Mr. 
Graham  sallied  forth,  and  was  met  on  the 
comer  of  a  street  down- town  by  Robbins, 
who  carried  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade. 

They  found  the  house  in  Catharine  Street 
shut  up  and  dark,  but  with  very  little  difil- 
culty  they  surmounted  a  high  board  fence  at 
its  side,  entered  an  alley,  and  thence  made 
their  way  around  Into  the  back  yard.  Mr. 
Graham  had  token  good  care  to  ascertain 
from  Mrs.  Jarvis  the  exact  locality  where 
the  treasure  was  burled.  The  end  of  the 
yard  was  bounded  by  a  low  fence,  shutting 
off  a  contracted  court-yard,  in  the  rear  of  a 
high  tenement  house.  Graham  and  his  com- 
panion began  their  operations  at  once.  Ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  dingy  grass-plot 
they  commenced  the  excavation.  There 
was  but  little  firost  in  the  ground,  and  the 
accumulated  mould  of  years  was  soft  and 
yielding;  so,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  spade 
struck  the  bnried  iron  with  a  ringing  sound, 
sweeter  than  music  to  Graham.  But  it  re- 
quird  an  hour's  hard  work  before  they  had 
cleared  the  earth  on  all  sides  of  the  safe, 
and  then  their  united  strength,  as  they 
might  have  foreseen,  was  insufficient  to  raise 
it  from  the  hole  thus  made.  They  were 
compelled  to  dig  away  a  considerable  space 
in  front  of  the  safe,  and  open  it  where  It 
was.  The  latter  Job  seemed  to  be  a  trifle 
to  Robbins ;  In  fact,  he  displayed  a  dexterity 
that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  had 
had  no  inconsiderable  practice  in  opening 
safes.  By  a  method  well  known  to  burg- 
lars, he  compelled  the  safe's  fastenings  to 
give  way,  and  its  coveted  contents  were 
disclosed. 

"Aha I"  cried  Mr.  Grahai]i,  exultant; 
"  we've  rather  got  the  best  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman at  last,  Robbins  t  Come,  let's  get 
the  packages  out."  * 

*<  Perhaps  we  can  help  you ! "  cried  a  deep, 
harsh  voice;  and  at  that  instant  two  men 
sprang  nimbly  over  the  aforementioned  low 
fence,  and  stood,  unannounced  and  alarming, 
before  Graham.  They  were  Messrs.  Roberts 
and  Parker,  of  the  police  force. 

Robbins,  at  the  first  sight  of  these  unex- 
pected comers,  was  seized  with  panic,  and 
ran  away  in  haste,  unpursued. 

Mr.  Graham,  thunderstruck,  stood  motion- 
less. 

"Ton  choose  a  strange  hour,  Mr.  Graham, 
to  take  possession  of  this  property  for  your 
son,"  said  Roberts. 

**  But  still,  this  ^  ^^M^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^* 
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I  c^nppose,"  added  Jim  Parker,  **  and,  as  the 
safe's  rather  heavy,  we'll  help  you  with 
It." 
"Who  are  you?"  gasped  Graham. 
"  Sergeant  Parker,  Metropolitan  Police, 
at  your  service,"  said  the  officer,  touching 
his  cap.  "  This  is  my  Mend  Boberts,  of 
the  secret  force." 

<'  So  yon  have  got  two  responsible  wit- 
nesses to  your  proceeedlngs,  Mr.  Graham," 
said  Boberts,  "  and  this  must  be  very  grati- 
fying to  you  as  a  man  who  likes  to  have 
things  done  tair  and  square." 

"Yes,"  added  Parker,  "and  we  will  help 
yon  take  the  safe  home,  and  be  present  when 
yon  count  the  money." 

"And  thus,"  continued  Boberts,  "  we  will 
be  aUe  to  veriiy  any  statements  you  may  be 
obliged  to  make." 

"And  satisfy,"  put  in  Parker,  "any  ab- 
surd doubts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Graham,  as  to  his  being  fairly  dealt  with." 

"  And  at  the  same  time,"  pursued  Boberts, 
"guard  you  flrom  robbery  on  your  way 
through  the  streets." 

"  So,  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances," 
said  Parker,  "  I  think  our  arrival  here  has 
been  very  fortunate." 

"  And  we  are  sensible,"  observed  Boberts, 
"  that  you  must  consider  it  as  such." 

Mr.  Graham  recovered  from  the  stupefiic- 
tion  he  had  fallen  into.  Seeing  that  his 
scheme  was  strangely  and  utterly  foiled,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  very  equiv- 
ocal position,  so  he  said,  — 

"  I  am  glad  you  came,  gentlemen,  since  I 
see  you  are  police  officers.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  remove  this  safe  where  it  would  be  more 
secure  Arom  discovery.  My  son  is  not  well 
enoagh-  to  attend  to  the  business  himself. 
But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  you  knew 
me,  and  yon  came  to  arrive  here  just  as  yod 
did." 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Boberts,  who 
had  been  posted  up  by  Polly,  his  wife,  "  we 
felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  find  out  whether 
Mrs.  Jarvls's  story  was  true,  and,  as  we  are 
hoth  great  fHends  of  your  son,  Mr.  Vincent 
Graham,  concluded  to  ascertain  and  then 
tell  him ;  but  we  see  you  were  going  to  do 
the  same  thing." 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  much 
chagrined.  "  I  don't  know  how  my  servant 
and  I  could  have  managed  with  the  safe.  I 
am  very  glad  you  came,  for  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  get  it  to  njy  house ;  I  wanted  to  give 
n»y  son  a  pleasant  surprise." 

"Instead  of  which  wc  have  given  you 
one,'*  said  Parker. 
20 


"  Yes,  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  virith  a 
sickly  smile. 

"  Well,  we'U  have  this  safe  out  in  no  time  \ 
just  wait  here  two  minutes,"  and  Boberts 
went  out,  soon  returning  with  three  men. 

"Pve  got  a  cart  waiting  in  the  street," 
said  Boberts ;  *'  shut  the  safe  and  h'ist  her 
out,  boys." 

This  was  speedily  done,  and  Vincent's 
fortune,  rescued  firom  the  grave  where  It 
had  lain  so  long,  was  deposited  on  a  stout 
dray  and  carried  off.  Mr.  Graham,  feeling 
excessively  cheap,  followed  behind  with 
Parker.  The  sergeant  accompanied  him  to 
his  house,  nor  did  his  polite  attentions  then 
cease.  He  went  in  with  Boberts, — Mr.  Gra- 
ham not  daring  to  forbid  them,  —  and  for  two 
hours  the  three  sat  together  counting  out 
the  piles  of  bank-notes.  Two  statements 
of  the  exact  amounts  found  were  drawn  up, 
and  their  respective  signatures  put  thereto. 
One  of  these  statements  Mr.  Graham  re- 
tained, and  Parker  went  off  with  the  other. 
So  Mr.  Graham,  mortified,  sought  his  late 
plUow  that  night,  foiled  in  his  contemplated 
crime. 

The  next  afternoon  Mrs.  Graham  arrived 
teom  Newark.  She  at  once  sought  an  in- 
terview with  her  husband,  and  told  him  of 
the  facts,  in  regard  to  Edwin  Moore,  that 
she  had  learned  through  Mrs.  Jiggles  witch. 
Mr.. Graham  was  not  much  affected  thereby. 
Whether  Edwin  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Eben- 
ezer  Moore,  or  the  son  of  his  wife's  first 
husband,  mattered  little  to  him,  but  he  of 
course  congratulated  his  wife,  and  assured 
her  that  he  would  take  early  measures  to 
have  Mrs.  Jlggleswltch's  statements  verified. 

Ethel,  in  the  mean  time,  was  enduring  a 
sorrow  that  it  is  sad  to  think  the  innocent 
must  sometimes  bear.  The  sickening  anx- 
iety she  had  felt  during  Vincent's  mysterious 
absence  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
misery  that  his  treatment  of  her  caused. 
She  had  longed  unutterably  for  their  meet- 
ing, that  she  might  proudly  tell  him  that  the 
mystery  of  her  birth  was  cleared,  and,  best 
of  all,  tell  him  that  his  father  was  not,  in 
fkct,  a  murderer.  Often  she  had  imagined 
that,  interview,  and  pictured  to  herself  her 
pride,  his  glad  surprise,  their  bliss.  She 
groaned  as  she  thought  of  the  dismal  con- 
trast of  the  reality.  It  was  all  the  more 
awftil  Arom  Its  abruptness  and  utter  un- 
expectedness. The  pitiless  remembrance 
nearly  maddened  her,  and  there  sprang  np 
a  fierce,  incessant  contest  between  pride  and 
love.    He  had  been  unjust,  but  then  he  Aod 

loved  her  so;   his  words  had  been  very 
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cruel,  but  she  remembered  sweet  thrilllDg 
pii rases  that  he  had  whispered  in  lovlug 
accents;  he  had  insulted  her,  but  once  he 
had  offered  her  the  homage  of  his  love. 
Vincent's  conduct,  though  it  puzzled,  did 
not  enrage  her.  She  felt  far  more  sorrow 
than  anger.  In  spite  of  all  appearances, 
the  faith  of  this  true  woman  did  not  waver. 

She  had  not  seen  her  father  since  that 
Altai  morning.  He  had  left  her  with  much 
compassion,  but  greatly  incensed  at  Vincent. 
And  a  true  woman's  character  —  Ethel's 
character  —  could  not  have  been  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  scene  between  these 
two  after  his  tender  attentions  had  restored 
her  animation  and  composure.  She  de- 
fended Vincent,  with  sweet  partisanship, 
against  her  father's  warm  censnres,  and 
sought  to  calm  her  own  heart  by  reasoning, 
after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  with  a  charming 
petUio  principii.  "  Vincent  must  be  true, 
because  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  false." 
But  all  her  cherished  fallacies  were  insof- 
flclent  even  to  tone  down  the  acuteness  of 
her  misery,  —  a  misery  that  one  could  see  in 
her  unaccustomed  paleness  and  weary  air. 

She  sat  in  the  library,  looking  out  into 
the  garden,  and  seemed  like  a  picture 
of  Evangeline.  There  was  that  graceflil 
weariness  in  her  attitude,  that  soft,  sweet 
sadness  and  pitifiil  expectancy  in  her  gaze. 
Suddenly  she  started  up  with  imperious 
grace  and  flashing  eyes,  looking  as  Violante 
must  have  looked  when  she  found  poor 
Helen  her  rival  with  L*E$trange.  For 
coming  through  the  garden  gate  and  rapidly 
approaching  the  house,  was  Vincent.  Pride 
instantly  triumphed  over  love.  She  would 
not  demean  herself —so  she  determined  — 
by  the  slightest  unbending  ftrom  a  haughty, 
calm  equipoise.  But  her  heart  beat  Aist, 
and  her  color  came  and  went,  as  Vincent 
opened  the  glass  door  upon  the  piazza  and 
stood  before  her. 

When  this  Imperial  beauty  did  look  proud 
and  haughty,  an  English  duchess,  or  an 
empress,  would  have  seemed  like  a  wash- 
erwoman beside  her.  On  these  occasions 
she  did  not  walk,  but,  as  Miss  Bronte  says, 
"  moved  incedingly,"  and  common  mortals 
ftU  back,  seized  with  a  certain  awe. 

Vincent  paused  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
her  calm  face  and  steady  eyes,  and  did  not 
do  at  all  what  he  Intended,  viz.,  rush 
forward  and  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  but 
stood  still  and  bowed  profoundly.  Ethel's 
salutation  was  absolutely  faultless;  she 
looked  very  much  like  a  French  marquise 
addressing  a  Parisian  canaille.     Vincent, 


the  audacious,  was  actually  awed,  and,  for 
a  time,  lost  his  self-possession. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  he. 

"Very  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Graham,** 
said  Ethel,  languidly. 

This  brilliant  conversation  here  paused 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  Vincent  ever  to 
look  like  a  down,  he  would  have  looked  so 
at  that  moment,  as  he  stood  nervously 
twiddling  his  hat. 

"I  haye  come,"  said  poor  Vincent  at 
length,  "I  have  come  Eth — Miss  Moore— 
to  — to  — " 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Ethel. 

'*  And  have  had  a  long  walk,"  continued 
Vincent,  without  the  vaguest  notion  of  what 
he  was  talking  about.  **  It's  very  warm, 
excessively  warm,  very  warm,  indeed." 

"  I  beg  yoa  will  be  seated.  Shall  I  ring 
for  ice- water?  "  said  Ethel  with  exasper- 
ating compassion. 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  Vincent,  recov- 
ering himself  somewhat.  "Touare  cool 
enough  yourself;  in  fact,  the  air  seems 
fdgid  around  you." 

"ThefUrnace  does  not  draw  well,"  said 
Ethel,  purposely  misunderstanding  him; 
"  there  is  very  little  heat  flrom  that  register." 

"  But  an  excessive  amount  of  humbug  in 
this  conversation,"  cried  Vincent,  excitedly. 
**  Pray  don't  let's  act  like  fools." 

"Sir!"  said  Ethel, in  the  tones  of  the 
marquise. 

"Or,  rather  give  me  a  chance,"  said 
Vincent,  "  to  show  yon  what  an  insuflbrable 
donkey  I've  made  of  myself." 

"Are  yon  not  improving  your  present 
chance?"  asked  Ethel,  raising  her  lovely 
brows  a  little. 

"I  think  I  am,  on  the  whole,"  cried 
Vincent,  candidly.  "  Don't  you  hate  me  ?  " 
•    "No." 

"Despise  me?" 

"  Not  much." 

"  Not  much  1  "  groaned  the  poor  fellow. 
"  See  here,  Ethel, —is  a  crazy  man  account- 
able for  what  he  says  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  she,  in  a  careless 
tone. 

"  Then  forget  what  I  said  last  Thursday. 
Don't  think  any  more  about  it." 

"What  you  said  last  Thursday?"  said 
Ethel,  in  a  meditative  manner.  "Let  me 
see.  What  were  we  talking  about?  Oh  I  I 
remember.  You  wanted  to  be  released 
flrom  our  engagement,  didn't  yon?  Oh  I 
certainly.  I  won't  think  about  It,  why 
should  I?" 

"  I  was  idiotic,  insane,  raving  mad." 
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"  Are  you.  subject  to  these  aberratioDS? 
asked  Ethel,  compassionately. 

"No,"  cried  he,  "and  Vm  in  my  right 
mind  now.*' 

"  That's  a  comfort,"  said  Ethel. 

"But  why  are  yon  not  angry  w-th  me? 
Do  be  angry  with  me  I " 

"What  for?'' 

"  That  I  may  be  able  to  talk  with  you.  I 
might  as  well  tiy  now  to  got  up  a  conver- 
sation with  the  Venus  de  Medici  in  stone." 

"  It  isn't  pleasant  to  be  angry  even  —  even 
to  hear  you  talk." 

"  But  you  may  never  hear  me  unless  you 
are." 

"Well." 

"  No  more,  not  again,  never,"  said  Vincent, 
with  unusual  tautology. 

They  were  both  standing  during  this  dia- 
logue and  Vincent  had  gradually  approached 
her.  Ethel  stood  by  the  side  of  a  table,  and 
was  idly  playing  with  an  ivory  paper-cutter. 
She  was,  apparently,  as  calm  as  death,  but 
as  he  uttered  these  last  dismal  words,  his 
keen  eye  saw  her  tremble  slightly, —an 
almost  imperceptible  flutter.  In  an  instant, 
"  Richard  was  himself  again."  Away  went 
his  discomposure,  and  a  renewed  boldness 
inspired  him.  He  absolutely  astounded 
Ethel  by  springing  forward  and  clasping  her 
in  both  arms,  at  the  same  time  covering 
her  lips  with  burning  kisses. 

"  Let  me  animate  the  marble  I "  cried  he. 

"  Your  crazy  fit  has  returned,"  said  Ethel, 
half  laughing,  half  crying. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  recovered  my 
senses,  never  again  to  lose  them  I  Ah !  sit 
down,  Ethel,  and  let  me  tell  you  all.  iDo, 
and  forgive  me,  and  don't  look  like  ^no 
again ;  I  like  you  better  as  Psyche.  Shades 
of  Cleopatra  I  On  my  word  you  looked  so 
grand  just  now,  you  scared  me.  I  was 
afraid  I'd  stumbled  into  a  palace,  and 
without  the  court  regalia." 

Ethel  was  the  helpless  one  now;  there 
was  no  resisting  him;  he  had  vanquished 
her.  She  sat  down  beside  him,  and,  in  the 
delightful  interview  that  followed,  all  was 
explained,  —  the  flattering  cause  of  his  be- 
havior related,  —  and,  in  words  that  were 
parenthesized  with  kisses,  their  one  mis- 
understanding utterly  vanished.  In  that 
happy  hour  Vincent  learned  with  rapture 
that  William  Moore  had  not  been  drowned 
by  his  father ;  that  no  stain  of  blood  rested 
on  the  name  of  Graham.  He  heard,  too, 
with  a  delight  scarcely  less  than  hers,  the 
recital  of  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to 
the  discovery  of  her  father.     Ethel  shud- 


dered as  he  told  her  of  the  flite  of  Ezra, 
andMurragh's  horrible  death  (particulars 
of  which  he  had  Just  learned),  but  they  did 
not  linger  long  on  these  themes: ,  —  their  talk 
was  of  pleasanter  topics.  The  eager  lover 
urged  a  speedy  marriage,  and  Ethel  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  refhse  him. 

But  lovers*  conferences  do  not  last  for- 
ever. In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most 
tender  sentences,  the  door  opened  and  a 
servant  appeared,  respectfully  saying  to 
Vincent,  — 

"  Mr.  Graham  would  like  to  see  yon  In  his 
study,  sir." 


CHAPTEB  XLIV. 

KZEUNT    OMNES. 

EvKRYBODT's  sstouishment  was  great 
when  It  became  known  that  Edwin  was 
Mrs.  Graham's  son.  Jessie  was  rather 
pleased,  because  she  thought  Montgomery 
was  a  fine-sounding,  aristocratic  name. 
Vincent  was  oveijoyed.  As  for  Edwin 
himself,  he  wrote  that  he  saw  nothing  to 
regret,  Inasmuch  as  he  did  not  lose  any- 
thing, but  on  pie  contrary  gained  a  brother 
and  a  mother  by  the  arrangement.  His  let- 
ter contained  a  piece  of  intelligence  Inter- 
esting to  Jessie ;  it  was  to  the  efi'ect  that  he 
was  to  be  detailed  Arom  his  regiment,  and 
sent  on  detached  duty  to  Governor's  Island, 
in  New  York  harbor,  and  he  begged  Jessie 
to  be  in  readiness  for  an  Immediate  mar- 
riage. Mrs.  Jiggles  witch's  and  McManus's 
statements  were  reduced  to  the  form  of 
affidavits  and  duly  sworn  to ;  many  little 
circumstances  corroborated  them;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  truth. 

Jessie  and  Captain  Montgomery  were  mar- 
ried. On  the  birth  of  her  first  grandchild, 
who  was  named  Ethel,  Mrs.  Fairfax  re- 
marked to  her  husband  that  she  "  did  begin 
to  believe  she  was  getting  old,  at  any  rate, 
older  than  she  had  been;"  on  which  Mr. 
Falrf)ELX  observed  that  he  had  been  aware 
of  It  for  some  time,  and  advised  her  to 
dye,  but  admitted  with  a  sigh,  that  exas- 
perated his  wife,  that  she  would  probably 
live  as  long  as  he  did. 

At  length,  Mr.  William  Moore  conceived 
that  the  time  had  come  to  make  known  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  he  was  still  alive. 
He  published  a  letter,  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, in  several  newspapers,  relating  all  the 
circumstances,  only  making  the  aflUir  ao- 
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cidental  instead  of  an  attempted  mnrder,  I 
bat  declining  to  mention  his  reasons  for  the 
concealment.  Somewhat  to  his  disappoint- 
ment,  the  revelation  excited  very  little  in- 
terest in  New  York.  Very  few  people  re- 
membered anything  at  all  about  the  catas- 
trophe that  had  occurred  at  Wycko^  Hall 
more  than  eighteen  years  before. 

It  was  the  very  day  of  Vincent's  reconcil- 
iation with  Ethel  that  the  narrative  appeared 
in  the  evening  papers.  Vincent,  on  re- 
ceiving his  father's  summons,  went  into  the 
study.  Mr.  Graham  was  in  the  act  of  un- 
folding a  newspaper. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  the  elder  gentleman,  in 
the  tone  of  formal  politeness,  that  he  now 
habitually  employed  towards  his  son.  "  On 
an  occasion  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget, 
you  mentioned  your  intention  of  continuing 
your  residence  at  this  house.  Before  I  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  those  papers,  and  explain 
them  satisfactorily  to  me,"  —  and  he  handed 
Vincent  the  forged  documents  that  lie  had 
received  from  Ezra. 

Vincent  read  them  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  on  his  lip,  folded  them  neatly  and  re- 
stored them  to  his  father.  "  It  rather  sur- 
prises me,*'  said  he,  "  that  so  shrewd  a  man 
as  yourself,  Mr.  Graham,  should  have  been 
deceived  by  such  stuff  for  a  moment.  This 
letter,  which  says  I  have  engaged  passage 
to  Europe,  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  I 
didn't  go  to  Europe ;  or.  If  that  isn't  suffi- 
cient, send  down  to  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, and  find  out  whether  I  did  engage 
passage  or  not.  How  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  note  to  *Allez  Toujours*  is  to  be  believed, 
I  leave  you  to  determine.  As  to  whether 
I  had  rooms  at  the  Everett  House,  noth- 
ing is  more  easily  discovered.  Send  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  hotel  and  inquire.  As 
for  *  Beatrice,*  you  will  have  to  take  my 
simple  word,  that  I  never  heard  of  the 
young  lady.  Haven't  you  ever  been  round 
to  the  Everett  House  to  confirm  that  rascal 
Hoyt's  statements?"—  Such  a  simple  ex- 
pedient had  never  occurred  to  the  astute 
Mr.  Graham. 

Vincent  then  proceeded  to  pour  into  his 
father's  bewildered  cars  all  the  facts  that 
had  been  discovered  in  regard  to  Ezra,  and 
to  give  him  a  fall  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  that  worthy's  death.  As  he  went 
on,  Mr.  Graham  began  to  experience  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  baffled  hope,  and  became 
convinced  that  he  had  made  himself  exceed- 
ingly ridiculous.  In  fact,  the  interview 
ended  In  his  begging  Vincent's  pardon  for 


his  suspidona,  which  Vincent  coldly  grant- 
ed. Mr.  Graham  rose  to.  bow  his  visitor 
courteously  out,  but  before  he  reached  the 
door,  he  feU  on  his  face  insensible,  with 
the  blood  trickling  Arom  his  mouth.  Vin- 
cent, alarmed,  called  assistance;  Mr.  Gra- 
ham was  carried  to  his  room,  and  a  physi- 
cian speedily  summoned.  The  doctor  was 
puzzled.  Mr.  Graham  had  ruptured  a  small 
blood-vessel,— an  event  in  itself  not  danger- 
ous, but  there  were  other  and  more  serious 
circumstances.  The  doctor  was  afk-aid  of 
congestion  of  the  brain ;  he  desired  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  fainting,  but  no  one  could 
tell  him.  After  Mr.  Graham  had  recovered 
consciousness,  he  desired  every  one  to 
leave  the  room,  and  that  Bobbins  should 
come  and  watch  with  him.  Bobbins  came, 
and  the  two  were  left  together.  Mr.  Gra^ 
ham  was  much  terrified.  He  thought  he 
was  going  to  die,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  horror  he  felt  of  death.  He  would 
not  contemplate  It;  he  resolutely  turned 
his  mind  to  thoughts  of  earth.  He  desired 
the  man  to  read  the  evening  papers  to  him. 
Bobbins  obeyed,  reading  in  a  slow,  monoto- 
nous way.  Mr.  Graham  felt  drowsy,  but 
suddenly  he  started  up  awake,  alert;  for 
Bobbins,  in  the  same  somniferous  mono- 
tone, read  these  words ;  < '  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  WouderM  reappearance  of 
William  W.  Moore,  of  this  city,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  18—." 

*^God  in  heaven!"  cried  Graham,  in  an 
unearthly  voice,  badly  scaring  Bobbins. 
*<What  is  that?  Go  on  I  Bead!  Bead 
away!  what  are  you  gaping  at?    Go  on!  " 

And  Bobbins,  ftilly  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Graham  had  become  insane,  did  go  on.  He 
read  the  whole  of  Moore's  rather  verbose 
letter,  and  heard  a  deep  groan  as  he  ended. 
He  looked,  and  Mr.  Graham  was  lying  un- 
conscious, with  the  blood  pouring  fUriously 
Arom  his  mouth.  When  the  physician  again 
arrived;  he  shook  his  prophetic  head,  dis- 
mally.   Mr.  Graham  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 

Vincent,  much  shocked  at  his  father's  sit- 
uation, began  to  think  that  his  own  conduct 
had  been  rather  unfilial.  Ethel  being  inac^ 
cesslble,  he  strolled  down  to  Kavanagh's 
rooms,  and  found  Temple  there.  The  scene 
was  rather  discreditable  to  a  banker's  con- 
fidential clerk,  and  a  steady  young  attor- 
ney. They  were  sitting  at  a  table,  engaged 
in  the  eminently  American  game  of  euchre^ 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  a  pitcher 
of  steaming  << punch"  on  the  table.  Vin- 
cent's  arrival  was  joyfiilly  greeted. 

An  animated  and  interesting  conversation 
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eiuucil.  Vincent  (old  his  fHends  aboat  the 
luttcrs  that  Ezra  had  fabricated,  suppressing 
all  mention  of  liis  father's  name. 

*<  I*d  give  a  good  deal,**  said  iie,  **  to  know 
how  the  fellow  ma.iaged  to  imitate  my 
handwriting  so  well.    He  —  '* 

<*  Ah!  "  Interrapted  Karanagh,  <<that  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  have  long  meant  to 
speak  to  yoa  abont*  Hasn't  yonr  Ikther 
got  a  fellow  in  his  service^  named  Bob- 
bins?" 

"Yes." 

**  Well,  he's  the  same  diap  who  nsed  to 
go  to  school  with  yon  at  Dr.  Brown's*— 
that's  so,  Vint,  —and  he's  a  rascal,  too.  I 
saw  him  hobnobbing  with  that  Ezra  Hoyt, 
OBoe, — and  that's  enough  to  damn  him 
Bnt  that  isn't  all.  I  had  a  little  packet  of 
your  letters,  —  some  that  yoa  wrote  me 
while  yoa  were  keeled  np  at  WyckoiT 
Hall,  —  and  I  have  missed  that  packet  ever 
since  Bobbins  left  oar  hoose,  to  go  to  yoor 
fkther's.  I  hayen't  the  least  donbt  he  stole 
it." 

<' And  gare  it  to  Hoyt,"  added  Vincent; 
"  yes,  yes,  I  see.  Well,  I  don't  think  he 
will  stay  at  oor  house  long." 

**To  change  the  subject,"  said  Temple, 
<<I  suppose  you've  heard  about  Conger?" 

"No.    What  of  him?" 

"  He's  going  to  turn  minister.  Ton  may 
well  stare.  Fact,  I  assure  yon.  He  felt  so 
bad  about  poor  Smith,  that  he  rowed  he'd 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  police  or  law. 
The  sight  of  Murragh's  death  didn't  tend  to 
make  him  like  his  profession  any  better. 
H^came  into  some  property  lately,  and  has 
resigned  his  post,  and  is  studying  for  or- 
ders." 

"Well,  wonders  never  cease!  as  some 
one,  I  think,  has  observed.  Conger  11  make 
a  good  clergyman." 

"  Hell  have  a  sharp  eye  for  the  laults  of 
hjs  flock,  yon  may  be  confident.  Yes«  I 
think  hell  do  better  as  a  minister  than  as  a 
detective." 

"  Most  decidedly,"  said  Vincent.  "  Con- 
ger lacks  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good 
detective.  He's  the  bravest  man  I  ever 
saw,  however.  He  would  track  a  giant  to 
his  den,  all  alone*  He  is  too  bold,  in  fucL 
And  then  if  you  get  him  off  the  track  once, 
yon  can  lead  him  anywhere.  I  mystified 
him  once,  completely.  Conger  believed  all 
I  told  him.  Just  as  fast  as  I  could  speak, 
simply  tor  the  reason  that  I  had  managed 
to  make  him  believe  beforehand,  that  I 
liad  no  object  in  lying.  Still,- he  has  been 
▼ery  succeaafiil  as  a  general  thing." 


"  He  will  be  a  loss  to  the  secret  service." 

"  I  know  a  man  that  can  flU  his  place  ten 
times  as  well,  —  Jim  Parker.  I  shall  get  it 
for  him ; "  and  he  kept  his  promise.  The 
name  of  Farker  became  alterwards  a  sound 
of  terror  to  all  the  criminals  in  New 
York. 

Vincent  told  these  his  intimate  Mends 
about  the  discovery  of  Ethel's  parentage. 
"All  that  Mrs.  Jarvis  says,"  he  added,  "  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Hayes,  who  recently  ar- 
rived flrom  California.  He  recollected  tha 
birth  weU." 

"Is  the  wedding  soon,  Vint.?"  asked 
Temple. 

"  Well,  if  yoa  fellows  play  that  way,"  said 
Vincent,  as  he  rose  to  leave,  "  I  think  111 
follow  suit." 

On  reaching  home,  he  found  his  fkther 
had  rallied  somewhat.  He  went  Into  the 
room,  and  started  with  a  glad  surprise,  aa 
he  saw  his  ftUiher's  fkce.  The  restless,  for- 
tive  look,  the  look  of  hidden  wretchedness 
was  gone,  and  gone  forerer.  He  pressed 
his  son's  hand,  foebly. 

"  I  haye  been  a  bad  man,  Vincent,  but, 
through  God's  mercy,  I  am  not  a  mur- 
derer." 

"I  know  it,  fkther,  and  I  praise  Heayen. 
Will  yon  forgive  my  harshness,  sir?" 

No  need  for  words  now.  Vincent  saw 
more  than  forgiveness  in  his  fother's  face,^> 
he  saw  love  there,— love  that  had  been 
long  repressed,  but  that  had  never  died. 
It  started  into  hardy  life  again,  at  the  utter- 
ance of  that  word  "  fother,"  a  word  he  had 
not  heard  for  weary  weeks. 

"  I  must  see  him,  Vincent,"  said  the  sick 
man.    "  Send  for  him." 

William  >foore  soon  arriyed;  he  met 
Vincent  in  the  hall. 

"  My  fother  is  dying." 

"  I  know  it.  Ah  I  my  boy,  one  does  not 
think  of  vengeance  in  an  hour  like  this.  I 
foel  that  I  have  cherished  revenge  too  long. 
There  is  much  to  be  forgiven^  as  well  as  to 
forgive.  Show  me  his  room."  He  went  in 
alone,  and  closed  the  door.  Vincent  waited 
on  the  stairs.  There  were  traces  of  weeping 
in  Mr.  Moore's  eyes,  when  he  came  out,  and 
he  passed  by  Vincent  without  saying  a 
word.  Vincent  went  in,  and  stood  at  his 
tether's  side.  Graham's  eyes  were  closed, 
bat  there  was  a  smile  on  his  handsome 
month.  He  opened  his  eyes,— there  was 
nothing  sinister  in  them  now,— and  looked 
tenderly  upon  Vincent. 

"  He  has  forgiven  me,  my  son,  he  has  for- 
given me.    Oh!   what  a  load  of  guilt  and 
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mlseiy  has  rolled  a^ay  I  I  can  die  content- 
ed now."  But  he  did  not  die.  The  physi- 
cian's skill  and  a  peaceftil  mind  restored 
him,  in  spite  of  hemorrhage  of  the  Inngs. 
He  recovered,  and  all  that  was  good  in 
James  Graham's  character  came  out.  This 
man  had  bitterly  expiated  his  intended 
crime  In  the  ceaseless  misery  of  eighteen 
years.  His  panishment  began  and  ended  on 
this  earth.  Happier  days  were  in  store  for 
him.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  see  his  son 
decorated  with  all  the  honors  his  conntry- 
men  could  bestow,  ornamenting  public  and 
private  life,  distinguished  in  statesmanship 
and  letters ;  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  win 
at  last,  the  love  of  his  wife,  and  pass  many 
happy  years  with  her  before  they  both  sank 
simultaneously  to  peacefhl  graves.  He 
would  have  repaid  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  all  its  accumulations  to 
William  Moore,  but  the  latter  would  not 
receive  it.  He  insisted  that  he  had  greatly 
erred  In  the  scheme  of  revenge  he  had 
adopted,  aud  compelled  him  to  retain  the 
money,  as  a  proof  that  his  (  Moore's  )  peni- 
tence was  sincere. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  did  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Smith.  He  sleeps  in  no 
"dishonored  grave,"  but  in  Greenwood 
stands  an  unsullied  slab  of  marble,  that 
bears  his  name,  and,  round  its  base,  loving 
hands  delight  to  plant  the  fairest  and 
most  fragrant  flowers.  Years  afterwards 
Mrs.  Graham  told  her  husband  —  between 
whom  and  her  was  now  perfect  confldence, 
—  all  the  sad  story.  He  listened  with  com- 
passion. Together  they  read  the  record  of 
his  life  that  he  had  written  in  his  cell.  As 
years  rolled  by,  the  remembrance  of  her 
youthful  passion  melted  into  a  half-mourn- 
Ihl,  half-del ightftil  recollection,  and  Helen 
Graham's  first  wild  love  was  merged  into 
this  later  perfect  and  enduring  one. 

William  Moore,  still  in  the  prime  of  lifls, 
began  to  exert  the  talents  he  possessed, 
became  a  shining  light  in  politics,  and 
reached  the  highest  honors  of  the  State. 
After  many  vexations  delays  of  the  law  he 
secnred  to  his  daughter  the  fortune  that 
was  hers  by  Franchot's  will.  He  lived  to 
dandle  his  grandchildren  on  his  knee,  and 
to  build  an  elegant  house  near  the  ruins  of 
Wyckoflf  Hall,  —  a  house  that  was  as  blest 
and  happy  as  Wyckoff  Hall  had  been  Ik- 
tal. 

Mrs.  Jiggleswitch,  becoming  a  widow, 
consoled  herself  by  marrying  Cameron  Mc- 
Manus.  The  Scotchman's  constancy  was 
rewarded.     He  lived  loug  and  happily  with 


his  spouse,  whose  Spartan  taciturnity,  how« 
ever,  was  not  lessened  one  jot  to  the  day  of 
her  death. 

Bobbins,  at  Vincent's  request,  was  dis- 
missed ftrom  Mr.  Graham's  service.  Very 
soon  afterwards,  a  nest  of  burglars,  noun* 
terfeiters,  and  desperadoes  was  broken  ap 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  De- 
tective Parker,  who  had  been  greatly  aided 
in  his  operations  by  some  papers  found  in 
the  deceased  Mr.  Mnrragh's  carpet-bag. 
Some  half-dozen  of  these  rascals  were  sent 
to  the  State  prison  for  a  term  of  years,  — * 
among  them  our  old  acquaintances  Baxter, 
Bobbins,  and  Peter  Wilktns. 

If  heaven  ever  begins  on  earth,  it  cer« 
tainly  has  begun  for  Ethel  and  Vincent. 
Every  circumstance  of  happiness  is  theirs, 
—  youth,  health,  wealth,  love.  Vincent 
entered  the  bar,  as  the  surest  road  to  dis- 
tinction, —  distinction  that  he  reached 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  These  two 
attained  the  happiness  that  the  machina* 
tions  of  villany  had  in  vain  attempted  t<i 
destroy,  —  machinations  foiled  by  human 
skill,  and  terminated  by  the  hand  of  God 
Their  first-born,  Edwin,  was,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  a  perfect  prodigy,  and  while  yet  in 
his  cradle  was  betrothed  to  Ethel  Mont- 
gomery, a  young  lady  but  a  month  or  twu 
his  junior.  They  lived  amid  a  circle  of  tried 
ftlcnds  in  the  midst  of  love  and  peace. 
Occasionally  Vincent  received  a  letter  firom 
Dr.  Euripides  Brown,  interlarded  with  clas- 
sic quotations.  These  letters  showed  that  the 
good  doctor  was  enjoying  oUum  cum  dignUate, 
He  was  delighted  on  hearing  that  Edwin 
and  Vincent  were  brothers,  and  called  them 
his  "  Castor  and  Pollux." 

Thus  the  happy  days,  the  loving,  golden 
days,  glided  along  for  Vincent  and  Ethel 
Graham.  Thus,  with  regret,  we  leave 
them.  We  leave  them  In  the  heyday  of 
life,  in  the  heyday  of  happiness.  Farewell, 
ye  favored  of  the  gods  I  We  love  to  think 
of  you  as  we  last  saw  you ;  it  is  a  scene 
right  pleasant  to  recalL  We  recollect  it 
well. 

It  was  the  glorious  hour  of  autumnal  twi- 
light, and  the  yellow  sea  of  grain  in  the 
fields  rolled,  undulating,  beneath  the  strong 
west  wind;  colors  that  eclipsed  all  "  Solfe- 
rino  "  tints  bathed  the  western  sky  in  ruddy 
glory,  while  all  the  fragrance  of  the  woods 
stole  through  the  exhilarating  air.  On  ^e 
portico  of  a  stately  house — their  country 
residence  ~  sat  the  father,  by  his  side  the 
wife,  at  her  feet  their  children,  three  in 
number  now.    He  held  a  pamphlet  on  the 
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"  Morrill  tariff,**  but  he  was  not  readiDg  It, 
he  was  looking  into  Ethel's  calm,  true  eyes. 
Her  hand  —  that  scnlptor'.s  model  —  lay 
lovingly  upon  his  knee ;  her  sweet  face,  lit 
by  the  sun's  dying  lustre,  was  bent  towards 
him.  Vincent  put  his  hand  upon  her  hair  — 
In  this  light  golden  indeed. 

"On  my  word,  Ethel,"  said  he,  "you 
look  better  than  Miss  Moore  ever  did.  Can 
you  remember  that  ancient  time?  Do  you 
know  it  will  be  seven  years  next  week  since 
you  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Graham?" 

Ethel  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissed  bim  with  pretty  fervor.  "  Take  that 
tor  the  compliment  I "  said  she. 


"  Oh,  you  only  wanted  an  excuse  I "  crii^d 
Vincent.  "Look  there,  young  Ned  is  as- 
tonished at  your  behavior.  Remember  we 
have  been  married  seven  years  I  ** 

"  So  long,  and  yet  so  short ! "  said  Ethel, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  God  has  been  good  to  us, 
Vincent,"  added  she.  In  hushed  tones. 

"  He  has  Indeed,**  said  Vincent,  solemnly. 
"  This  is  greater  happiness  than  I  deserve," 
and  he  put  his  broad  arm  around  her,  as  if 
for  the  assurance  that  she  was  still  his  own. 
And  thus  sat  the  loving  group,  constancy 
and  honor  side  by  side,  — beauty  roond 
about  them,  ^  Innocence  and  childhood  at 
their  Aet 
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▲  OOXBBSPOKDSMOa. 


Ah  old-fashioned  octagon  room,  a  library, 
ahelf  upon  shelf  of  books,  lining  the  walls 
ftom  ceiling  to  floor.  One  broad  window 
looking  out  npon  a  park  Tiew,  a  lake  shim- 
mering in  the  setting  sunlight,  and  a  dark 
circlet  of  trees  bounding  all. 

It  is  an  autumn  eyening. 

Within  the  room  the  flickering  rays  of  a 
neglected  fire  are  striving  to  dance  upon  the 
Bombre  surroundings,  and  to  cheer  the  twi- 
light left  in  the  track  of  the  receding  sun. 

A  great  sleepy  staghound  and  a  quartette 
of  smaller  dogs  inhabit  the  hearth-rug,  and 
creep  closer  to  the  struggling  embers  as  the 
twilight  fails. 

Close  to  the  window  stands  an  t>ld-fashioned 
writing-table,  covered  with  a  negligent  abun- 
dance of  manuscripts ;  and  at  the  table,  with 
his  head  bent  forward,  his  hand  playing 
carelessly  with  his  pen,  his  eyes  wandering  in 
a  dreamy  gaze  upon  the  glow  of  the  sunset, 
sits  Henry  Lennard  of  Lea,  a  name  renowned 
in  many  circles,  artistic  and  scientiflc  — a 
name  famous  In  many  lands,  and  a  man 
almost  unknown. 

He  is  apparently  about  siz-and-thirty ;  he 
Sb  of  tall  stature,  but  he  has  the  stoop  of  a 
student,  which  detracts  from  his  natural 
height 

His  shoulders  are  somewhat  h]£;h  and  nar- 
row. The  forehead  is  broad  and  smooth, 
and  the  dark  hair  wavy  and  abundant.  His 
features  are  refined,  perhaps  almost  too 
feminine  in  their  delicacy,  the  mouth  be- 
speaking some  hesitation  and  weakness  in 
the  character.  The  whole  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  contradictory  and  varied. 
There  is  sweetness,  quaint  humor,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  there  is  the  grave  shadow  of  a 
habit  of  profound  thought. 

He  tat  there  writing,  the  chiU  solitude  of 


the  twilight  flUing  the   room,  the  ranliglil 
stealing  away  from  the   landscape,  and  the 
gleam  of  the  lake  growing  dull  as  the  dark 
ness  descended  quietly  and  the  night  felL 

Glance  over  his  shoulder  as  the  pen  traveU 
on. 

"LxA  Kakob,  September  80th,  18-  . 

**I  returned  home,  my  friend,  yesterday. 
Par  nt  fortuna  laboris,  which  means,  I  have 
succeeded,  but  I  had  much  labor  and  many 
weary  days ;  but  I  am  satisfied. 

<*I  have  trodden  the  '  Einchinjimga,'  in 
the  highest  range  of  mountains,  that  are  in- 
deed worthy  their  designation  of  *  Himalayas, 
the  abodes  of  snow/  and  my  cabinets  will 
smile  upon  me  throughout  this  winter  rich  in 
specimens  of  Asiatic  Flora. 

<*  For  I  have  traced  vegetation,  Wyatt,  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  perpetual  snows.  I  have 
plucked  the  Sanssuria  on  those  points  of 
Thibet  where  the  lichens  and  the  mosses  dis- 
appear on  the  confines  of  life.  I  have  com- 
plete specimens  and  catalogues  by  me.  Come 
quickly  to  Lea,  my  Wyatt,  and  we  will  spend 
many  hours  in  our  beloved  Museum,  where 
I  shall  classify  while  you  shall  paint  them 
all. 

**I  could  write  you  much  of  the  Fauna^ 
also,  of  these  territories,  but  come  instead 
and  hear. 

*'I  could  describe  to  you  the  beauty,  at 
once  radiant,  sombre,  and  majestic,  of  these 
eternal  hills;  and  I  could  entrance  your 
artistic  ears  with  dreams  of  the  glory  of  that 
Eastern  sunlight  bathing  the  gorgeous  color- 
ings of  the  Himalaya  in  a  celestial  glow ;  or, 
better  still,  softer,  sweeter,  and  more  pro- 
found, the  silent  loveliness  of  the  Indian 
midnight,  with  the  silver  rays  of  its  virgm 
moon  streaming  in  floods  of  a  chaste  and 
tender  luxury  of  light,  ('ome  quickly,  my 
friend ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you. 

**From  the  Himalaya  I  wandered  south- 
ward, the  whole  length  of  the  land  to  Cape 
Comorin,  where   the  waters  of  the  Indian 
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Ocean  wash  their  coral  strand;  and  in  that 
wondrous  country  I  have  thought  much  over 
the  problem  of  its  history,  marvelled  over 
Its  multitude  of  inhabitants,  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  a  handful  of  settlers  from  an  isle  in 
the  Western  Seas.  I  have  traced  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Brahmins,  conned  in  the 
native  colleges  the  Zcndavesta ;  I  have  longed 
to  tread  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Chinese 
Bhuddists  or  their  missionaries  northward, 
over  the  mountain  ranges  through  Burmah 
to  AfiTghanistan ;  and  I  have  lingered  lovingly 
in  Persia  over  relics  of  the  Zoroastrian, 
and  in  the  search  for  new  links  in  the  un- 
ravelling chain  of  those  mysterious  Eastern 
ideas. 

*^I  have  brought  home  some  agates,  and 
in  Nagpore  I  became  possessed,  at  a  huge 
ransom,  of  some  beautiful  and  most  entranc- 
ing gems,  long  ago  the  property  of  the  Kajali 
who  held  his  sway  there,  over  the  territory 
of  Berar.  You  must  help  me  to  read  the 
tale  they  tell. 

"Farewell,  my  Wyatt;  come,  and  let  me 
hear  from  you  how  the  gentle  arts  have  flour- 
ished in  these  Western  regions  since  Septem- 
tember  of  last  year,  when  there  went  east- 
wards towards  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
**  Your  friend, 

**Hbniit  Lennabd  of  Lba. 

"  P.S.  —  By  the  way,  I  sent  a  rough  musi- 
cal MS.  to  Damely,  to  prepare  for  the  Or- 
chestral Festival  at  Zurerstadt,  at  Christmas 
time. 

<<If  I  have  finished  my  classifications,  I 
will  go  over  to  hear  the  first  performance. 

*<  Painting  has  been  in  entire  suspension, 
only  a  few  rugged  outlines  of  these  stupen- 
dous hills ;  but  lately,  having  a  novel  subject, 
I  have  begun  again  —  and  that  reminds  me  — 

**At  Shephard's  Hotel,  Cairo,  I  found  a 
boy  and  girl.  I  have  brought  them  home 
with  me,  and  they  are  here. 

"Nothing  was  injured  by  the  way;  the 
cases  of  specimens  and  the  boy  and  girl 
came  in  safety,  without  any  accident,  save 
that  the  sea-water  has  penetrated  one  case  of 
Diospi/roskakiy  and  has  sadly  dulled  its  tender 
and  snowy  hue.    You  must  conceive  it. 

"Your  friend,  H.  L. 

«  To  George  Wyatt,  Esq., 

«  7  Holly  Grove,  South  Kensington,  London." 

In  answer :  — 

"  7  HoLLT  Grovb,  Oct.  2. 

"The  interest  with  which  I  perused  your 
letter,  dear  friend,  and  the  delight  with  which 
I  hail  your  return,  were  alike  merged  in  as- 


tonishment and  curiosity  when  I  reached  the 
postscript. 

"  Most  eccentric  of  Lennards,  explain  your- 
self,—  a  boy  and  girl?  discovered  at  Cairo, 
and  come  home  in  cases  of  stuffed  Fauna  and 
specimens  of  Himalaya  Fungi  I  What  Juts 
our  gentle  Lennard  been  doing  now?  Is  it 
for  that  incomparable  Museum  of  yours  that 
you  have  captured  two  specimens  of  the 
aboriginal  Bimana,  to  complete  the  arrays  of 
defunct  articulati,  vertebratae,  and  what-d'you- 
call-'ems?  And  are  they  Brahmin,  Bhuddist, 
or  Parsee  ? 

"Explain  yourself,  Lennard;  banish,  if 
possible,  the  ramblings  of  science  from  your 
fertile  brain;  extract  that  one  inexplicable 
sentence  from  your  letter,  and  send  me  an 
explanation  thereof. 

"I  am  gUid  to  hear  the  Muses  have  not 
been  altogether  neglected  by  you  in  your 
travels. 

"Here  we  are  quietly  wooing  them,  in 
our  old,  industrious  way. 

"If  you  ever  saw  a  *  Times*  in  these  hea- 
then lands  of  yours,  you  will  know  that  my 
'Youth's  Twilight'  got  its  fair  meed  of  praise 
at  the  last  academy,  and  that  the  '  Morning 
Glory*  I  was  hard  at  when  you  left  home, 
lived  to  be  worthy  the  encouragement  you 
used  to  give  its  painter  in  the  summer  days 
of  last  year. 

"  By  return  of  post  account  for  yourself, 
Lennard,    and   for  the  eccentricity  of  that 
novel  additioti  to  your  collection. 
"  Yours,  as  ever, 

"G.  Wtatt." 

One  more  letter :  — 

"Lea  Rakob. 

"Mr  DEAB  Gbobgb:  —  I  am  charmed  to 
hear  that  the  '  Morning  Glory '  had  the  suo» 
cess  which  I  predicted  for  it.  Where  is  it? 
Can  it  be  found  ?  Is  there  still  a  chance  of 
its  adorning  the  walls  of  the  long  gallery  here, 
and  being  enshrined  among  its  predecessors  ? 
The  *  Youth's  Twilight*  I  have  yet  to  see.  I 
am  sorry  your  interest  is  still  so  cold  in  my 
Natural  History  Collection;  it  is  well  that  we 
have  a  common  ground  where  our  sympathies 
may  mingle  equally  profound  and  intense  — 
the  fields,  broad  and  fertile,  of  the  Arts. 

"About  the  children,  the  story  is  simple. 
Twenty  years  ago,  as  you  are  aware,  Henry 
Lennard  was  not  Lennard  of  Lea;  he  was  a 
sickly  youth,  struggling  ^ith  the  grim  pro- 
saicism  of  life,  and  striving  to  win  the  necessi- 
ties of  existence  in  a  weary,  monotonous 
treadmill  of  distasteful  work,  while  mind  and 
Imagination  wandered  in  the  dreamlands  of 
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the  artist,  and  the  spirit  was  consumed  with 
longings  for  cultiration  of  its  powers. 

'*In  those  days  a  man  helped  him^  gave 
him  a  friendly  lift,  and  left  him  happier  and 
more  hopeful.  The  man  went  eastward  to 
distant  countries,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
the  curious  shifting  of  circumstances  took 
place ;  that  made  me  Lennard  of  Lea. 

*^I  never  forgot  him.  I  often  sought  for 
him,  and  at  length  he  was  found.  At  the 
Hotel  Cairo,  in  the  room  next  to  mine,  I 
came  upon  him,  sick,  sorrowful,  and  dying, 
with  a  desolate  child  on  either  side  his  pillow. 
One  was  his  son,  the  other  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  a  brother  officer,  whom  he  adopted  as 
his  own.  He  died  and  left  them  to  me,  so, 
of  course,  I  have  them  both. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  them,  —  and  with 
their  Indian  nurse?  Come  and  advise  me, 
Wyatt,  for  indeed  I  am  perplexed.  By  re- 
ferring to  my  pocket-book,  and  to  some  notes 
I  made  at  the  time,  I  can  tell  you  some  par- 
ticulars. 

"The  boy  is  called  Thomas  Netherby; 
fair,  blue-eyed,  English;  disposition  silent, 
and  somewhat  pugnacious ;  age  fourteen,  and 
will  succeed,  through  his  uncle,  to  the  Neth- 
erby property. 

"I  am  his  sole  guardian;  will  the  uncle 
quarrel  with  mc?  The  girl  is  very  ugly; 
coloring,  dark  and  pale ;  eyes  somewhat  fine, 
but  she  will  not  raise  them.  She  screams 
with  unmusical  energy  when  I  address  her, 
and  prefers  Hindustani  to  her  mother  tongue. 
Natural  sentiments  of  all  kinds  seem  unde- 
veloped, save,  perhaps,  attachment  to  her 
Ayah.  The  study  of  characteristics  might 
be  interesting,  but  it  is  beset  with  difficulties 
which  repel  me. 

**  The  children  are  both  very  dirty,   and 
have  little  raiment ;  perhaps  you  might  bring 
them  some  English  clothes.    You  will  know 
where  to  buy  the  kind  of  thing. 
"Your  friend, 

"  H.  Lekkasd.*' 


CHAPTEB  II. 

TIIB  LANDSCAPB  PAINTEB. 

Aw  October  sunset  in  London  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  clear  and  golden  glow  that  bathes 
a  rural  country  scene.  Over  the  gray  duski- 
ness of  the  city,  abov«  the  sombre  forms  of  the 
Kensington  beech,  shedding  their  leaves  in  the 
silence  of  the  misty  gloom,  the  October  sunset 
of  London  falls,  a  lurid  glow  from  the  rays  of 
a  crimaon  ball  of  fire. 


Amid  the  rows  of  window-panes  that  it  roused 
into  responsive  radiance  this  autumn  evening, 
it  lit  upon  one  where  a  kindly  and  cheerful 
face  was  looking  out  over  the  house-tops,  and 
puffing  the  smoke  from  a  short  pipe  into  the 
evening  air. 

"  It  was  a  ftesh,  ruddy  countenance,  and  be- 
longed to  a  stout,  strong-built  figure.  It  had 
rugged  features,  an  expressive  mouth,  and 
keen  gray  eye^  full  of  twinkling  humor ;  eyes 
that  looked  straight  at  you  with  a  steady  and 
trustworthy  glance. 

George  Wyatt  was  arustic landscape-painter. 
He  came  from  the  green  fields  and  nestling 
farmsteads  of  Warwickshire,  and  had  spent 
Ms  earliest  days  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  those 
rural  English  homes ;  and  there  he  might  have 
lingered  on  through  life  in  a  sober  and  simple 
existence  of  labor,  and  in  a  comfortable  plen- 
itude, had  his  tastes  lain  in  rearing  and  tending 
cattle,  and  not  in  painting  them.  But  in  those 
long  winter  nights  in  his  old  home,  and  in  those 
longer  and  drowsier  summer  days,  when  the 
sunshine  streamed  in  upon  his  curly  head 
through  the  village  school-room  window, 
Geordie  Wyatt  drew  rough  portraits  of  the 
cows  and  farm-horses,  and  the  shaggy  sheep- 
dog that  trotted  behind  him  to  school ;  and  hia 
delight  was  to  wake  up  the  stolid  rustic  facet 
that  surrounded  him  into  gaping  wonder,  as 
the  herd-boy,  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  would 
see,  not  only  a  cow,  any  cow,  but  would  rec- 
ognize with  exclamations  his  own  familiar 
charges  —  **  Daisy,"  and  *•  Myra,"  and  *♦  Cow- 
slip," as  the  young  painter  caught  and  ex- 
pressed the  characteristic  likeness  of  each. 
And  so,  as  time  went  on,  the  boy  fought  his 
way  with  his  first  hard-earned  gains  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  Schools  of  Art ;  and  after  many  a 
tough  battle  and  weary  day,  fought  his  way 
further  into  notice,  and  now  gradually  into 
fame.  But  he  was  a  rustic  still.  His  studio 
was  in  London,  his  little  suburban  home  was 
witliin  the  circlet  of  the  London  fogs,  and  his 
long  winters  and  hard  working  days  were 
passed  there ;  but  for  his  Ideas  and  his  inspira- 
tions he  went  homewards. 

So  soon  as  the  winter  had  passed,  and  the 
first  pair  of  sparrows  were  beginning  their  do- 
mestic chirps  in  the  early  morning  at  George 
Wyatt's  London  window  —  so  soon  he  would 
awake  to  the  memory  of  mornings  fresh  and 
dewy  in  the  old  homestead;  of  sunlights,  of 
the  dawn  creeping  in  glinting  radiance  orer  the 
fields  and  the  hawthorn  hedgerows,  and  catch- 
ing his  young  artistic  eye  as  it  lit  up  the  blue 
smoke  curling  from  the  morning  fire  in  his  old 
mother's  kitchen.    And  George  could  never 

stand  it  —  he  would  be  off  that  very  day,  tear- 
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ing  out  of  London,  and  away  down  to  some 
familiar  nook,  where  he  would  dream  through 
the  spring  and  summer  over  his  easel  and 
palette,  preparing  his  helsirt  and  training  his 
powers  for  the  work  to  be  completed  in  the 
next  winter,  on  many  a  dreary  city  day. 

The  results  told  in  the  fresh  and  true  reality 
of  his  nature  works ;  and  at  next  season's 
Academy,  as  one  wandered  in  the  heat  intense 
and  suffocating  of  the  Exhibition  in  July,  a 
sudden  feeling  of  cool  refreshment  and  a  sense 
of  tranquil  pleasure  would  creep  over  the 
spirit,  as  the  eye  lit  upon  one  of  his  fresh  and 
rustic  views. 

His  pictures  were  popular  and  beloved,  as 
the  genial  character  of  the  painter  himself 

All  children  loved  him,  from  the  rough- 
headed  urchins  whom  he  painted  at  their  cot- 
tage-doors, to  the  little  ones  of  many  a  London 
drawing-room,  who  looked  forward  to  their 
romps  with  their  mother's  pet  '*  lion,"  the  artist 
friend. 

People  wondered,  as  they  watched  him, 
that,  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
lovely  in  domestic  and  homely  life,  the  paint- 
er's own  liearth  remained  solitary  and  child- 
less. 

People  said  there  must  be  a  story  —  a  reason 
why. 

There  was  a  vein  of  the  pathetic,  too,  run- 
ning through  his  pictures,  that  spoke  of  a  past 
—  a  key  to  his  ideas  in  the  history  of  his  life. 

And  it  was  true.  Beneath  all  his  rugged 
cheeriness,  George  Wyatt  had  his  romance. 

He  was  no  sentimentalist,  he  kept  his  story 
to  himself  and  said  nothing  about  it ;  but  he  had 
bis  cherished  relics  that  travelled  always 
about  with  him,  living  somewhere  very  near 
his  heart. 

A  bunch  of  faded  snowdrops ;  a  lock  of  hair, 
wavy  and  brown ;  one  little  letter,  ill-spelt  and 
ill-written,  from  a  hand  that  could  never  write 
again ;  and  if  people  could  see  deep  into  the 
mirror  of  bis  heart,  they  would  find  there  a 
changeless  reflection,  that  gives  indeed  the 
color  to  every  thought,  and  the  model  for 
every  picture  —  the  memory  of  a  farewell  that 
had  sent  him  to  his  work  hopeful  and  courage- 
ous. 

The  village  love !  —  she  had  been  the  one 
centre  of  his  ambition  when  he  left  his  home 
and  plunged  into  his  life  of  labor. 

Work  had  seemed  light  when  he  had  worked 
to  win  her,  and  when  he  thought  her  simple 
letters  would  come  to  him,  cheering  and  in- 
vigorating from  time  to  time. 

Alas  I  he  never  had  but  one.  The  second 
that  reached  him  from  the  Warwickshire  vil- 


lage brought  tidings  that  paralyzed  his  energiet 
for  many  a  day. 

She  was  dead,  and  the  memory  of  that  fare- 
well was  all  that  remained  to  him. 

And  now  Wyatt  is  ever  painting  her,  again 
and  again  tinting  in  for  his  own  consolation,  in 
varied  attitudes  and  varied  scenes,  that  one 
love,  long  lost,  to  which  his  heart  is  ever  con- 
stant. 

Now  she  is  feeding  chickens  at  a  rustic  door- 
way, the  brown  hair  glinting  in  the  morning 
sun ;  now  she  is  bending  among  the  children 
in  a  low-roofed  kitchen,  with  the  peat  fire- 
light dancing  on  her  cheek ;  again  she  is  driv- 
ing her  cows  by  the  rippling  stream,  or  she  is 
watching  the  reapers,  and  gleaning  behind 
tliem  on  a  harvest  day ;  but  it  is  ever  the  same 
sweet  village  face,  tender  and  thoughtful,  and 
ever  the  same  brown  wavy  hair.  The  one 
woman  of  his  memory  and  his  heart,  the  one 
incarnation  of  his  feminine  ideal ;  and  so  she 
lived  ever  within  him,  and  lived  again  and 
again  for  him,  smiling  to  him  in  soft  and  glow- 
ing coloring,  from  his  canvas. 

Geordie  Wyatt,  in  his  rough  little  home 
and  his  well-fitted  studio,  was,  for  all  this 
vein  of  the  sentimental  and  melancholy  that 
ran  through  his  life,  a  very  jovial  little  man. 
The  centre  of  an  artistic  brotherhood,  to 
whom  he  was  guardian  and  advise r-in-chief, 
he  took  the  world  lightly,  and  helped  to  bear 
the  troubles  of  others,  with  a  gleam  of  the 
sunshine  he  shod  upon  his  own. 

If  he  had  one  sense  of  charge,  of  respon- 
sibility, that  oppressed  him  above  others,  it 
was  that  position  of  guardianship  and  general 
protector  in  which  he  stood  to  his  most  be- 
loved friend,  Henry  Lennard  of  Lea. 

Tears  ago,  when  they  had  both  been  strug- 
gling, they  had  lived  together;  and  Henry, 
leaning  upon  George  Wyatt,  they  had  strug- 
gled hand  in  hand.  Then  for  one  of  their 
lives  fortune  had  altered,  and  Wyatt  lost  his 
boy-companion,  to  gain  him  a^ain  in  later 
years  as  a  liberal  patron,  and  as  a  constant 
and  a  gifted  friend.  And  so  they  had  re- 
mained, —  Lennard'  ever  erratic  and  change- 
ful in  all  things  but  his  friendship;  Wyatt 
steady  and  industrious,  a  pillar  of  strength 
and  of  practical  wisdom  to  his  eccentric 
friend  In  all  the  difficulties  of  his  dreamy 
life. 

He  admired  Lennard  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  fervent  nature ;  but  he  often  mourned 
the  vacillating  unreality  bf  his  existence,  the 
want  of  centre  for  his  ambition,  the  absence 
of  a  definite  aim  in  nil  he  did.  He  felt  his 
friend  had  powers  worthv<-ef  a  greater  pnr- 
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pose  than  a  mere  dUettanU  derotion  to  Art 
and  Science,  or  to  mystical  thought.  Lcn- 
nard  dreamed  over  all,  flashing  occasionally 
npon  the  world  from  the  solitude  of  his  study, 
a  gleam  of  intellect  that  spoke  the  profounds 
of  wealth  helow ;  or,  producing  a  Noctnme 
or  a  Reverie  from  his  musical  genius,  that 
told  only  of  the  "might  be,"  were  the  wiU 
and  energy  equal  to  the  power ;  but  they  were 
not,  and  Lennard's  life  was  gliding  on,  rich 
only  in  possibilities. 

And  what  had  he  been  doing  now?  Such 
waa  the  question  that  weighed  upon  Oeorge 
Wyatt's  mind  as  he  leaned  out  of  his  studio 
window.  What  had  he  been  doing?  Nothing 
else  for  it,  Wyatt  must  go  and  see ! 

And  so  it  was  that  he  left  his  little  studio, 
with  a  half-finished  picture  of  a  Devonshire, 
interior  hanging  upon  his  easel ;  and  the  next 
day,  after  the  second  of  those  letters  of  Len- 
nard*B  had  reached  him,  he  was  driving,  late 
hi  the  afternoon,  into  the  gates  of  Lea  Range, 
up  the  long  avenue,  with  its  sweeping  beech- 
trees,  to  Henry  Lennard^s  door.  It  was 
quickly  opened,  and  George  passed  into  a 
large,  old  hall,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  a 
deep  fireplace,  flanked  on  each  side  with  huge 
iron  dogs  that  supported  the  burning  wood. 

The  old  butler  looked  grim  and  discon- 
certed, as  if  something  unusual  had  been  oc- 
curring, —  so  Wyatt  thought,  and  adding  the 
mental  annotation,  "  Much  better  not  stir  up 
hU  ire,"  he  walked  up  the  broad  old  stair- 
case, and  opened,  as  with  accustomed  famil- 
iarity, a  central  door  on  the  first  landing. 

The  room  he  entered  was  very  large,  and  in 
many  ways  very  remarkable.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  intended  for  the  principal  draw- 
ing-room of  the  mansion-house,  but  it  had 
few  traces  of  its  destination  for  feminine  use. 
It  now  presented  a  curious  combination  of  a 
sculpture  and  picture-gallery,  a  painter's 
studio,  or  a  musician's  study.  Cases  of 
Bpecimens  of  natural  history,  too,  were 
ranged  in  comers  of  the  room.  Groups  of 
sculpture  stood  here  and  there,  some  beautiAil 
paintings  hung  on  the  walls,  and  a  grand 
piano,  strewed  and  surrounded  with  music, 
occupied  one  side.  Untidy  but  artistic  con- 
fusion predominated  everywhere,  and  all  was 
ledeemed  from  a  sense  of  discomfort  by  the 
laxurious  ftimiBhing  of  one  side  of  the  apart- 
ment facing  the  piano.  A  broad  piece  of  rich 
Turkey  carpet  lay  before  a  glowing  fire, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  huge  sofa,  and  on 
the  other  by  two  large  arm-chairs.  The  stag- 
hound  and  his  four  companions  occupied  the 
carpet,  and  on  a  high  stool  before  his  easel 
sat  Henrj  Lennard,  absorbed  in  his  work. 


George  went  forward  with  a  quick  step,  and 
held  out  two  eager  hands. 

"My  dear  fellow,  we  meet  again.  God 
bless  you,  God  bless  you,  Lennard!"  The 
twinkle  in  the  little  gray  eye  was  of  the 
watery  nature,  and  he  held  out  his  hands 
with  energy  and  warmth. 

Henry  Lennard  laid  down  his  palette,  and 
looked  up  in  half-conscious  recognition ;  and 
then  a  sweet  light  broke  orer  his  face  and 
brightened  his  eyes. 

"Ah  I  my  friend,  we  meet  again  —  we  meet 
again  I  Good  George,  I  am  glad  you  have 
come." 

He  laid  his  thin,  delicate  hand  in  George's, 
to  be  wrung  in  that  fervent  grasp.  He  got 
off  his  high  stool,  and  they  walked  together 
to  the  Are. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  been  there  and  back 
again,  and  you  have  brought  innumerable 
specimens  of  the  Florii  and  the  amphibious, 
or  what-d'you-call-'ems.  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  cowslip ;  but  it  don't  matter.  So  you 
liked  it  all,  Hal?" 

t'Yes,  I  did  enjoy  the  Himalayas,  the 
Florii,  I  assure  you  —  " 

**0h,  hang  the  Florii,  dear  old  fellow;  I 
send  the  whole  range  of  sdentiflc  inquiiy  to 
perdition  in  my  delight  at  seeing  you  again. 
But  I  say,  Lennard,  where  are  the  Bimana, 
the  specimens,  the  two  aboriginals?  " 

"  The  what  t "  said  Lennard.  *  *  I  have  only 
floral  specimens,  George;  I  brought  nothing 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  I  wish  I  could,  but 
the  space,  and  the  difiSculties  altogether, 
were — " 

"No  specimens  indeed!  Where  are  they, 
Lennard — where  are  the  Cairo  boy  and 
girl?" 

"  Oh,  you  mean  them.  They  are  upstairs ; 
you  must  come  and  see  them.  Look  here  — 
I  am  painting  her  with  the  Indian  Ayah ;  and 
I  would  put  the  boy  in,  but  I  cannot  get  him 
to  sit." 

"Painting  her!  By  Jove!"  ezcliumed 
George,  as,  he  came  up  to  the  easel  and  stood 
with  his  hands  deep  down  in  his  pockets,  and 
emitting  (as  he  contemplated  his  friend's 
work)  an  untranslatable  whistle. 

It  was    certainly  a   curious   picture,   and 

made  a  strange,  fanciful  piece  of  color.    The 

swarthy  countenance  of  the  Ayah,  with  her 

crimson    handkerchief    and    yellow    Indian 

wrappings,    gleamed    at   once    sombre    and 

brilliant  from  the  canvas;  and  crouching  at 

her  feet,  hiding  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  was 

a  little  child,  ragged  and  untidy.     She  seemed 

creeping  away,  and  striving  to  bury  herself 

from  view,  but  one  little  bare  shoulder  es- 
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caped  from  its  corering,'  and  over  it  the  face 
was  turned  towards  you ;  the  eyes,  dark  and 
large,  gleamed  with  a  startled  expression 
from  beneath  a  shock  of  brown  hair,  rough 
and  uncombed,  and  one  little  round,  soft  arm 
was  thrown  over  the  Ayah's  knee,  clinging  to 
her  with  a  wistful  and  tender  eagerness. 

*'Poor  little  beggar  I"  exclaimed  George 
Wyatt.    "  Poor  little  beggar  I  ** 

Lennard  approached  the  easel,  and  touched 
the  points  lovingly  with  his  brush. 

"  It  is  pretty  good,"  he  said,  "  is  it  not?  I 
like  the  warmth  of  that  Eastern  coloring,  and 
the  child  is  a  valuable  model  —  there  is  so 
much  in  the  little  ugly  face.  It  is  like  a 
startled  brown  fawn,  is  it  not?  —  creeping 
away  amidst  the  brushwood.  She  will  not 
sit  for  me,  but  I  stand  upstairs  at  the  door 
and  take  in  the  expression,  and  she  looks 
back  at  me  just  like  that." 

George  said  nothing,  and  Lennard  went 
on  touching  his  picture  and  continued :  — 

**The  boy's  yellow  head  would  come  in 
well  just  here,  but  he  is  such  a  queer  fellow — 
he  will  not  let  me  have  a  good  look  at  him ; 
he  throws  pebbles  at  me  when  I  try  to  pose 
his  head.  The  Arab  driver-boya  did  that  in 
the  desert,  by-the-by. 

"  Humph  1  "  said  George.  "  I  suppose  the 
genus  objects  to  be  made  into  a  copying  ma- 
chine ;  humanity  asserts  its  rights  to  its  own 
physiognomy  sometimes.  But  let  us  go  and 
see  them.    Where  are  your  charges?  " 

"Upstairs  —  come  along;  I  just  happen  to 
want  to  see  the  child.  I  have  lost  the  ex- 
pression since  you  came  in." 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  PBISOKBRS   OF  STATE.. 

Evert  sense  of  the  proper,  the  regular, 
and  the  discreet  had  been  upset  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Lea  Range,  by  the  two  novel 
additions  to  his  collection  of  pets  and  speci- 
mens, with  which  Mr.  Lennard  had  returned 
f^om  his  travels  in  the  East. 

The  equanimity  of  the  old  housekeeper  was 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  and  the  butler 
was  heard  to  say  that ''master's  freaks  were 
beyond  everything." 

"Had  they  been  a  pair  of  tidy  English 
children,  master  had  chosen  to  adopt  and 
bring  home,"  said  the  housekeeper  in  reply, 
**it  might  have  been  borne;  but  two  little 
Indian  creatures,  with  ragged,  worn  old 
clothes,    and    unwashed   faces  —  and,   worse 


than  all,  that  she,  after  for^  years*  serrioe 
in  the  family,  should  be  asked  to  put  up  with 
such  an  inmate  as  that  black-faced  heathen 
of  an  Ayah,  was  beyond  everything ! " 

The  household  trembled  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolution ;  but  somehow,  against  that  gentle, 
unquestioning  rule  of  Lennard's  it  was  impos- 
sible to  revolt,  and  so,  as  he  had  ordered, 
the  children  and  their  Ayah  had  everything 
their  own  way.  And  a  curious  way  it  was, 
certainly ;  little  wonder  it  should  be  some  irri- 
tation to  the  orthodox  mind  of  Mrs.  Bird. 

The  room  that  Lennard  and  Wyatt  entered 
was  a  large,  lofty  bedroom,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  house,  with  two  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  park.  But  it  was  somewhat  dull  and 
gloomy,  with  Its  huge  four-post  bed,  and  its 
quaint  old  ponderous  furniture,  and  its  tall 
mantel-shelf,  and  grim,  though  handsome, 
colorings.  It  was  but  a  melancholy  sort  of 
nursery  for  young  spirits,  and  its  inmates,  with 
their  strange  attendant,  resembled  more  two 
little  prisoners  of  state  than  anything  else  that 
recurred  to  Wyatt's  mind. 

On  the  edge  of  the  tall  old  bed  sat  the  Ayah, 
curled  up  in  Turkish  fashion,  with  her  black 
beady  eyes  and  white  teeth  gleaming  from  be- 
neath the  heavy  hanging  of  the  canopy.  She 
was  chattering  away  in  Hindustani  to  the  two 
children,  but  receiving  little  reply  from  either. 

The  boy  was  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  sit- 
ting in  front  of  a  pile  of  stones  and  shells,  and 
queer  odds  and  ends  of  playthings  he  had 
gathered  in  his  travels,  or  picked  up  for  him- 
self already  in  the  gardens  of  Lea.  He  had  a 
fine,  open  English  face,  with  blue  eyes,  as  Len- 
nard had  described  him,  and  a  mass  of  flaxen 
hair;  but  he  had  an  expression  that  was  either 
shyness  or  temper  in  his  face,  and  he  hung  his 
head  sulkily  as  the  two  gentlemen  entered  the 
room. 

Near  him,  curled  up  also  on  the  floor  (for 
the  whole  party  evinced  a  noble  contempt  for 
the  use  of  chairs  and  tables),  was  the  little 
.girl.  She  was  just  like  her  portrait  downstairs, 
but  she  sat  upright  now,  with  one  foot  cased  in 
a  ragged  shoe  sticking  out  before  her,  and  her 
bare  brown  arms  clasped  tight  round  a  6hagg;y 
terrier  of  Lennard's,  whom  she  had  mad« 
friends  with,  and  had  beguiled  upstairs. 

**  Ah ! "  said  Lennard,  for  an  idea  seemed  tc 
strike  him  as  he  saw  the  child  —  a  new  artistie 
light  doubtless  breaking  upon  him,  for  hd 
paused,  and  bent  his  head  on  one  side,  anl 
smiled  that  peculiar  dreamy  smile  that  stole 
over  his  face  always  when  nn  idea  was  con- 
ceived.    **  Ah ! "  he  repeated  — '  *  very  good. " 

George  Wyatt  glanced  at  him  with  snp- 
pressed  amusement,  and  then,  contemplatrni 
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the  trio,  gave  three  consecutive  nods  at  each, 
irith  a  pnzzled  expression,  a  comical  expres- 
sion, and  a  touched  and  softened  expression,  all 
fighting  for  predominance  in  his  face. 

*'0  Lcnnard,  Lennard,"  he  said  at  last, 
**  my  incomparable  friend  I" 

"Ah,"  continued  Lennard,  "what  did  you 
say?  —  what  do  you  think? — would  you  bring 
the  dog  in?" 

George  shook  his  head  in  hopeless  despair, 
and  then  he  approached  the  boy. 

"  Well,  my  mannie,  and  where  did  you  get 
all  those  wee  stones  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  up  and  met  a  merry,  quiz- 
zical face,  and  relaxed  his  own. 

"  Cufiy  picked  up  the  little  ones,"  he  said. 

*'  Cufiy  did ;  oh  I  and  what  do  you  call  this 
one  ?  " 

It  was  a  little  garden  snail  shell  he  pointed 
at,  and  dropped  at  the  same  moment  on  the 
floor  by  the  boy. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  fellow,  «♦  Cuf- 
fy  got  it  from  the  gardener." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Lennard,  approaching 
with  some  interest  and  putting  up  his  eye- 
glass, ''that  is  a  yery  pretty  helix  —  it  is  a 
gasterpoda-moUusk. " 

«*  Rubbish  I "  said  Wyatt,  laughing;  "  do  not 
believe  him  —  it*s  just  a  snail." 

The  boy  looked  amused,  and  glanced  from 
one  instructor  to  the  other. 

"  Cuffy,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  the  pretty  stripy 
one  is  a  snail." 

**  Who  is  Cuffy?"  said  George,  suddenly. 

*•  That*8  her,"  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  his 
small  companion;  *' 'taint  her  own  name,  but 
I  give  it  her." 

*•  And  what  is  her  own  name,  pray  ?  —  and 
what  right  have  you  to  go  bestowing  names  of 
your  own  invention?  ** 

The  boy  smiled  again  —  "  I  like  Cuffy  best, 
bnt  papa  used  to  call  her  Hazel;  that's  her 
name,  and  mine's  Tom." 

**Tom!  a  capital  name,  too — and  Tom 
what?" 

"TomNetherby." 

"  Well,  Tom,  Til  tell  you  a  story  about  this 
snail,  for  I  know  liim  very  well,  and  the  place 
he  lived  in,  and  all  about  him ;  and  Cuffy,  you 
are  to  listen  too,  and  if  you  have  forgotten  it 
by  to-morrow  I  will  never  tell  you  another, 
and  I  know  just  heaps  of  them." 

And  he  began,  straightway,  and  without 
more  introduction,  and  told  his  story,  —  a 
quaint  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy,  a  rough 
stringing  together  of  odds  and  ends  of  pic- 
turesque ideas,  —  and  Tom  listened  with 
dancing  eyes,  and  Lennard  sat  down  on  the 


edge  of  the  nearest  chair,  and  listened,  too» 
with  a  curious  expression  of  interest  and 
amusement. 

And  the  little  girl?  For  a  long  time  she 
took  no  notice,  and  sat  with  her  face  hidden 
in  the  terrier's  rough  coat;  but  as  George 
went  on,  the  dark  eyes  were  raised  gradually 
to  his,  and  as  the  story  approached  its  climax 
and  the  interest  heightened,  and  (watching 
the  child  all  the  time)  George  brought  pathos 
and  a  vein  of  sadness  to  run  through  It,  the 
eyes  were  fixed  gradually  upon  him  with  an 
expression  of  keen  interest;  and  at  last  the 
hold  of  the  arms  was  relaxed,  and  the  dog^e 
dropped  from  them,  and  the  little  child  got  up 
and  came  round  quietly  and  silently,  forget- 
ting herself,  her  shyness,  and  her  surround- 
ings, in  sympathy  with  the  tale,  and  she 
dropped  on  the  floor  by  George's  side.  He 
put  his  arm  round  her,  and  drew  her  into  the 
circle  of  its  strong  kindness;  and  they  sat 
there  together,  the  curious  trio,  while  the 
story  went  on.  Lennard  watched  them  with 
a  smile  playing  upon  his  lips,  a&if  they  lived 
all  of  them,  for  him,  in  a  mystic  and  dreamy 
artistic  light. 


"Henry,  my  boy,  this  will  not  do,"  said 
George,  as  they  sat  together  over  their  wine 
in  the  evening;  "this  is  no  light  charge  yon 
have  taken  upon  yourself.  What  do  yon 
mean  to  do  with  your  little  specimens  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Henry;  "they  will 
do  very  well,  I  fancy.  I  have  told  everybody  to 
be  very  kind  to  them,  and  when  I  have  finished 
the  picture  of  the  child  she  must  have  some 
new  clothes ;  —  by  the  way,  did  yon  bring 
some?" 

"Nonsense I"  said  George;  "why,  my 
dear  friend,  they  must  be  educated,  —  they 
cannot  remain  here ;  they  must  go  to  school, 
Lennard." 

"Ah I  of  course.  I  forgot  they  must  be 
taught.  Oh  I  well,  perhaps  /  could  teach 
them." 

George  laughed.  "You,  my  friend  I  Yon 
would  forget  their  existence  seven  days  out 
of  ten.  Nonsense,  tliey  must  go  to  school ; 
the  boy,  at  all  events,  at  once ;  and  the  girl, 
too,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  her  away  from  the, 
Ayah." 

"  The  Ayah,  —  must  she  go?  " 

"  Of  course  she  must.  You  do  not  mean 
to  bring  up  your  young  prot6g6e  with  the 
habits  of  a  native  Indian?" 

"No;  but  I  fancy  the  child  is  happier  as 
she  is.  I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment, 
—  what  do  you  think,  —  an  edoeation  of  na* 
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ture  combined  with  art?  The  reflnemeuts  of 
art  moulding  upon  the  development  of  un- 
trammelled nature?" 

"Perfect  absurdity  I"  said  Wyatt  "No, 
my  Lennard,  my  friend  Tom  must  go  to 
Eton,  and  a  capital  fellow  he  will  be.  The 
Ayah  must  return  to  her  native  shorcSi  and  I 
«rUl  go  and  consult  Mrs.  Fhilston  Nasmyth 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  jour  *  Hazel 
Gray.*** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOHOOXm 

Tk  that  beautiAil  province  of  Southern 
India,  that  stretch  of  table-land  between  the 
east  and  west  ridges  of  the  Ghauts,  in  that 
exquisite  hill  climate,  in  the  midst  of  its  gor- 
geous scenery,  Hazel  Gray  first  saw  the  light 
of  this  restless  world. 

The  snowy  magnolia  and  the  scarlet  rhodo- 
dendron grew  in  wild  luxury  around  her  early 
home.  The  cloudless  sky  of  the  East  was 
the  glory  of  her  happy  childhood,  and  the 
first  years  of  her  life  were  spent  mid  a  halo 
of  sunlight  in  that  beautiful  Indian  home. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  quite  an  infant, 
and  she  became  the  idol  of  her  soldier-father, 
who  surrounded  the  little  childish  queen  of 
his  household  with  everything  love  could  de- 
vise, and  Eastern  luxury  supply.  He  had  a 
staff-appointment  in  the  hill-country,  and 
there  he  lived  with  his  friend  and  companion 
Ketherby,  who  had  also  one  motherless  child. 

What  a  sunny  life  the  boy  and  girl  lived 
there  together  during  those  early  years,  with 
their  ponies,  and  their  curious  pets,  and  their 
strange,  swarthy  attendants!  Tom  had  his 
bearer,  who  loved  him  with  the  mingled  affec- 
tion of  guardian  and  slave ;  and  little  Hazel 
her  Ayah,  who  had  taken  her  an  infant  from 
her  dying  mother's  arms,  and  had  cherished 
her  with  that  wild  and  eager  tenderness  of  the 
Eastern's  love.  Such  radiant  years  glanced 
over  their  childish  heads,  spent  in  roamin:; 
free  as  young  antelopes  over  those  green 
slopes,  and  amid  the  wild  woodlands  of 
Mysore,  —  in  a  temperate  and  exquisite  cli- 
mate where  existence  was  physical  joy,  and 
where  nature  made  life  beautiful. 

But  a  change  came;  a  dark  day,  when 
disease  broke  out;  when  Colonel  Gray  was 
struck  down  and  taken  suddenly  from  them, 
and  when  Tom's  father  also  bent  beneath  the 
cruel  sickness  to  raise  liis  head  no  more. 

Then  came  the  doctor's  orders  to  return  to 
England;   and  then  the  leaving  of  the  old 


beautiful  home  on  the  Indian  HQls,  and  the 
journey  to  Cairo.  Then  a  change,  deeper 
and  stranger  still,  when  that  day  came  upon 
them,  sitting  in  a  weird  loneliness  by  the 
dying  man's  pillow  at  the  hotel  in  Egypt; 
and  they  were  so,  so  desolate,  she  and  Tom, 
and  only  Ayah  to  comfort  them.  80  desolate, 
for  a  time,  until  suddenly  a  sense  of  comfort 
came.  A  curious,  wistful  trust,  in  a  face  that 
had  come  in  just  at  the  last  upon  them,  as 
they  sat  watching  and  weeping  there,  and  had 
called  up  a  light  so  bright  and  so  happy  upon 
the  pale  countenance  of  Tom's  dying  faUier. 
It  was  a  face  belonging  to  a  nearly  silent 
man;  but  one  whose  words  were  kindly  when 
he  did  speak  to  them,  and  whose  eyes  never 
rested  on  them  with  an  expression  other  than 
gentle,  though  curiously  dreamy,  and  with  a 
certain  simple  shyness,  childlike  as  their  own. 
Tom  was  sulky  in  his  responsive  shyness; 
Hazel  startled  as  a  fawn  in  hers;  but  they 
both  trusted  him,  and  came  willingly,  in  his 
guardianship  to  his  country  and  his  home. 

But  now,  poor  little  Hazel,  more  changes 
and  more  friend-losing  had  come  upon  her. 
Six  short  months  ago  she  had  been  away  in 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  her  Mysore  home; 
had  been  the  idol  of  a  household,  and  a  littie 
queen  in  her  Eastern  domain;  and  now,  as 
the  result  of  that  evening  talk  between  Leak" 
nard  and  George  Wyatt,  how  sadly  changed 
things  were  with  her  I 

Ah!  George  Wyatt,  that  was  cruel  Idnd- 
ness  of  yours ;  it  will  not  be  until  the  pass- 
inar  years  have  developed  the  fruits  of  your 
efforts  in  her  behalf,  that  the  cruelty  will  be 
forgotten  in  the  true  greatness  of  your  kind 
concern.  But  how  desolate  she  is!  —  that 
radiant  Indian  home,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
present;  the  warm  fervor  of  that  Eastern 
affection ;  the  keen  black  face  that  is  tossing 
now  on  the  distant  ocean,  and  gazing  wist-, 
fully  towards  the  horizon,  where  the  land  of 
her  darling  has  faded  from  her  view  —  how 
different  it  seemed  from  the  cold  kindness  of 
the  conventional  British  faces  that  surrounded 
her! 

It  is  a  drizzling  November  day,  and  the 
London  fog  is  rolling  heavy  and  low,  curling 
round  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  in  the 
dull  square  outside  the  window;  and  the 
school-room  is  large  and  bare,  and  the  fur- 
nishings are  ugly,  and  the  skeleton  maps  look 
grimly  down  upon  her  from  their  hangings 
upon  the  cold  buff  walls. 

It  is  play-hour,  and  hordes  of  vigorous, 
healthy  girls,  glad  to  be  released  from  their 
rigid  surveillance,  are  romping  noisily  below; 
but  nobody  plays  with  the  Indian  child,  for 
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she  is  9bj  and  nnattractiye ;  and  there  she 
sits,  gazing  tearfdlly  out  of  the  window,  with 
her  shaggy  head  still  rough  and  untidy,  her 
pinafore  torn,  and  her  little  inky  finger  pull- 
ing at  the  trembling  lip. 

It  was  a  sad  husiness  for  Hazel,  these  first 
few  months  at  school.  She  was  wayward 
and  unmanageahle.  She  was  too  ugly,  witli 
her  little  sallow  face,  to  attract  attention,  and 
too  shy  and  repellant  to  win  love ;  so  she  was 
rery  lonely. 

They  were  not  unkind  to  her,  but  the 
goTernesses  wpre  sharp  and  conventional. 
The  girls  were  rough  and  ready,  and  all  too 
selfish  to  lavish  unsought-for  affection ;  so,  as 
they  rushed  round  her,  and  romped  in  their 
noisy  way,  she  crept  about,  a  weird  little 
thing,  pointed  at,  and  known  as  the  ^*  Indian 
child.- 

Then  no  anxious  mother  came  asking  after 
her  well-being ;  and  all  these  months  George 
Wyatt  was  making  a  tour  abroad,  and  Len- 
nard  was  buried  in  his  specimens  at  Lea,  and 
no  one  came  visiting  the  little  Indian.  Of 
course  it  was  difficult  to  care  for  her  as  at- 
tentively as  they  would  for  the  closely- 
watched  children  of  English  homes. 

Then  she  was  so  backward,  and  so  hope- 
lessly slow  at  her  lessons  —  so  dreamy  and 
forgetful,  and  so  terribly  untidy,  that  Miss 
Pritchloy  looked  at  her  with  despair. 

And  as  she  sat  dreaming  now,  and  drop- 
ping her  little  silent  tears,  in  her  quiet  en- 
joyment of  her  half-holiday,  there  soon  came 
a  sharp,  irritable  voice  upon  her  ear. 

**  Hazel,  how  often  I  have  told  you  you  are 
not  to  sit  there  doing  nothing !  —  I  cannot 
have  idleness  in  this  house."  And  then,  as 
the  girl  rose  silently  to  creep  away  —  **  Come 
here,  child.  Did  ever  anybody  see  such  a 
pinafore  and  such  a  pair  of  inky  fingers,  and 
such  untidy  hair  I  —  for  shame !  Go  upstairs 
immediately,  wash  your  hands  and  brush 
your  hair,  and  come  and  sit  by  me  and  mend 
that  pinafore." 

The  tears  came  quickly  now,  and  Hazel 
heaved  a  little  nervous  sob. 

"And  what  are  you  crying  for,  child?" 

"I  want,"  sobbed  Hazel,— ** I  want  Ayah 
and  Tom." 

Miss  Fritchley  tossed  her  nose  in  the  air 
with  supreme  disgust. 

'*!  am  sure  it  is  most  ungrateful  of  you. 
Hazel,  after  all  the  kindness  we  endeavor  to 
lavish  upon  you,  showing  such  unpardonable 
discontent  and  such  peevish  temper." 

**I  am  not  ungrateful,"  replied  poor  Hazel, 
"but  oh,  I  want  Tom  — and  — "  the  sobs 
came  again  quickly;  '*!  cannot  get  the  ink 


off  my  fingers,  and  indeed  my  hair  won*t  go 
straight." 

Miss  Pritchley  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  was  not  an  unkind  woman,  but  she  was 
simply  of  a  practical  and  systematic  turn  of 
mind.  Organization  and  method,  from  the 
training  of  youthfUl  minds  to  the  taming  of 
refractoiy  locks,  was  her  mania  and,  she 
thought,  her  forte;  systematic  method  in  ull 
things  was  her  one  idea;  and  now  in  a  vir- 
tuous excess  of  her  sense' of  duty,  as  regards 
this  waif-like  child,  she  marched  Hazel  Q3H 
stairs,  and  entered  on  an  energetic  enter- 
prise, for  the  combing,  the  washing,  the 
general  tidying  up  of  her  little  victim. 

Vigorous  applications  of  a  hard  brush  and 
plenty  of  water  brought  the  straggling  mass 
of  tawny  hair  into  something  like  ortliodoz 
straightness ;  and  a  ruthless  friction  with  a 
rough  towel  and  some  brown  soap  achieved 
wonders  upon  the  ink- stained  fingers  and 
face ;  and  then  Hazel's  holiday  was  passed  in 
four  mortal  hours  of  durance  vile  by  Miss 
Pritchley*s  sofa,  and  she  finally  went  sobbing 
to  bed  because  she  had  utterly  failed  in  leariH 
ing  to  thread  her  needle. 

But  all  her  holidays  were  not  spent  like 
this.  Sometimes  Miss  Pritchley  forgot  her, 
and  then  Hazel  had  curious  but  happy  hours. 
For  long  she  could  learn  next  to  nothing  —  all 
practical  knowledge,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  spelling-lessons  were  a  dead  lock  to  her; 
but  gradually,  as  with  the  breaking  of  a  new 
dawn,  there  stole  upon  her  mind  the  power  to 
read:  and  before  many  months  of  school- 
life  were  over,  she  would  creep  into  her  quiet 
corner,  not  only  to  dream  over  India  and 
by-gone  days,  but  to  roam  into  a  new  world, 
a  great,  beautiful  unfolding  world,  where  her 
spirit  drank  at  fountains  of  life- water,  spark- 
ling and  profound. 

Her  studies  were  curious  as  herself.  No 
childhood's  books  were  provided  for  her  to 
lighten  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  the  building  of  Rome;  but  she 
found  a  library  for  herself,  and  she  lit  upon 
a  rich  pasturage  for  her  opening  and  hunger- 
ing mind. 

Miss  Pritchley,  being  a  singularly  tidy  per- 
sonage, had  one  repository  in  her  house,  to 
which  all  relics  of  bygone  eras,  and  all  the 
ragtags  of  untidiness,  were  expelled ;  a  place 
she  called  her  garret,  a  big,  rambling  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  which  you  entered  by  a 
low  door,  and  to  which  you  mounted  by  a  bit 
of  ladder  staircase ;  and  there  she  had  collec- 
tions whose  strange  and  multifarious  nature 
fascinated  the  attention  of  Hazel's  little 
Bolitaxy  mind.  ^  o 
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Boxes,  empty  and  full;  piles  of  old  china, 
articles  of  raiment,  broken  fdrniture,  and, 
above  all,  on  one  corner  of  tlie  floor  were 
rows  upon  rows  of  dustj  old  books,  for 
which  Miss  Fritchley  had  no  room  in  her 
tidiness  downstairs.  Perhaps  no  room  in  her 
brain  either,  for  these  books  had  been  the 
property  of  a  student  brother,  who  had  fallen 
down  in  the  struggle  with  life ;  and  they  had 
come  to  her  with  his  other  little  properties, 
and  tliere  they  lay  unnoticed,  with  his  broad 
college-cap,  and  his  cricketing  things,  and 
his  bits  of  boyish  treasures,  all  heaped  to- 
gether in  the  attic,  until  Hazel  came  and 
found  them,  and  turned  over  the  cap  rever- 
ently, and  touched  the  little  relics  with  a 
wondering  tenderness;  and  then,  in  the 
strange  solitude  of  the  dusty  rubbish  room, 
she  plunged  into  his  world  of  books. 

"Ah  I  books,  books — my  books! 
Bnblfmest  danger  over  which  none  weeps, 
When  any  young  wayfaring  soal  goes  forth, 
Alas  I  anconsciousofthe  perilous  road, 
The  day-sun  dazzling  In  his  limpid  eyes. 
To  thrust  his  own  way,  be  an  alien,  through 
The  world  of  books." 

And  so  she  went.  While  they  downstairs 
in  vain  strove  to  achieve  her  education,  she 
alone,  unaided,  up  in  the  dust  and  grimncss 
there,  fed  her  mind,  and  built  it  up  on  the 
unconscious  foundation  laid  long  ago  by  this 
unknown  student-boy. 

He  had  hoped  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  he 
had  garnered  seed  he  meant  some  day  to 
■ow. 

Strange  sowing  it  had  now,  after  many 
days,  when  the  hand  was  cold  that  had  laid 
up  the  treasure;  for  his  Bible  was  there, 
covered  thick  with  his  marginal  markings, 
and  his  emphatic  notes  upon  every  page; 
and  Ilazel  drank  them  in,  storing  them  up, 
with  Byron,  Milton,  and  the  classics,  in  a 
beautiful  confusion  of  ideas. 

Meanwhile  Tom  did  capitally  at  school, 
and  developed  into  a  famous  British  boy, 
bright,  and  popular,  and  praiseworthy. 

And  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  Henry  Len- 
nard  on  the  eve  of  the  holidays,  some  six 
months  after  his  charges  had  been  sent  to 
school,  bending  his  dreamy  head  with  a 
puzzled  expression  over  the  neat  formal  re- 
port he  had  received  of  eai  h. 

I  doubt  if  Lennard  would  have  opened 
them  for  himself,  or  have  remembered  his 
charges  to  any  practical  result,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  stirring  letter  he  had  that  morning 
received  from  George  Wyatt  from  Rome, 
aikins  him  for  news  of  the  children^  and  in- 


quiring  when   Henry  had   seen   them,  and 
where  they  were  to  spend  their  holidays. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  had  in- 
duced George  at  this  time  to  resolve  to  spend 
a  few  years  in  studying  rustic  life  abroad; 
but  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  Lennard  and 
his  doings,  and  wrote  him  now  a  vigorous 
reminder  of  the  duties  of  his  "charge." 

So  Henry  felt  constrained,  and  he  opened 
and  perused  the  school  reports. 

Of  Tom  nothing  could  be  better.  He  read 
the  report  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  a 
sense  of  awakening  interest  —  conduct,  indus- 
try, achievements,  all  excellent  and  exem- 
plary.   Tom  was  to  be  a  credit  to  his  care. 

Then  came  Hazel ;  her  character  reported, 
with  many « expressions  of  regret,  in  Miss 
Pritchley*s  prim  writing,  stiff  and  clean. 

"  Miss  Hazel  Gray  was  careless,  backward* 
and  slovenly,  very  unmanageable,  and  re- 
gardless of  a  discreet  appearance,"  wrote 
Miss  Fritchley,  adding,  underlined,  "and she 
is  to  see  this  manuscript  before  posting,  as  a 
silent  reprimand." 

Heniy  Lennard  was,  for  once  in  his  life, 
strangely  moved.  He  looked  puzzled,  angry 
with  some  one,  but  not,  surely,  with  Hazel, 
for  he  glanced  up  to  the  opposite  wall,  where 
there  hung  the  picture  of  the  dark  Ayah  and 
the  little  startled  child;  and  it  seemed  to 
strike  him  in  its  artistic  light  again,  for  he 
broke  into  his  sweet  smile,  and  liis  eyes  be- 
came dewy  for  a  moment.  George  Wyatt's 
exclamation,  "Poor  little  beggar!"  recurred 
to  his  mind,  and  he  rose  suddenly  and  walked 
to  the  portrait. 

"It  is  very  good,"  he  murmured,  softly. 
"  She  is  very  frightened,  poor  little  fawn,  — 
poor  little  dirty  child  I  " 

He  stood  rubbing  his  eye-glass  absently 
with  his  large  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
contemplating  his  own  painting  in  silence. 
At  last  an  idea  struck  Mm. 

"It  is  very  difficult,"  he  said,  "without 
Wyatt  to  manage;  but  why  should  not  I? 
But  then  there  is  the  school-mistress,  —  no,  I 
cannot,  —  yes,  I  will,  though,  poor  little  fawn, 
ni  go." 

And  so  next  day,  as  the  girls  were  scatter- 
ing here  and  there  for  the  holidays,  the  hur 
ried  maid-servant  was  startled  by  a  tall  and 
shy-looking  gentleman,  who  presented  him- 
self at  (he  door  of  the  Bryanstone  Seminary, 
with  inquiries  for  Miss  Hazel  Gray. 

Of  course  he  was  admitted.  "  Miss  Pritch- 
ley  was  within,"  said  the  servant,  and  she 
would  go  and  tell  her,  and  call  Miss  Hazel, 
and  "would  the  gentleman  step  upstairs?" 
And  up  he  went,  treading  nervously  behind 
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ttie  lexTant,  upon  this  new  and  undiscoyered 
^oond,  and  hideously  conscious  of  several 
fresh,  young  faces  that,  with  suppressed  gig- 
glings, were  watching  his  ascent  from  above 
and  below. 

He  was  shown  into  the  best  drawing-room. 
Oh,  ye  eyes  of  the  artistic,  what  a  room ! 

**No  wonder,"  ejaculated  Lennard  to  him- 
self, as  he  glanced  around,  though  in  refer- 
ence to  what  was  unrevealed,  except  that  he 
was  in  some  manner  remotely  meditating 
upon  Hazel  and  her  sins. 

The  walls  were  gray,  figured  with  grayer ; 
the  hangings  of  some  color  unknown;  the 
chsdrs  and  tables  stiff,  tidy,  and  repellant; 
the  fireplace  fireless,  but  adorned  with  some 
elaborate  device;  the  gray  paper  enlivened 
by  some  pale  water-color  achievements  of 
some  ex-prize  pupils,  and  by  one  or  two  un- 
sightly portraits  of  the  ancestors  of  Miss 
Pritchley. 

Henry  Lennard  looked  liirtively  around. 
He  was  horribly  frightened;  he  felt  helpless 
and  desolate;  he  looked  vainly  for  some 
■familiar  object  for  his  eye  to  light  upon,  or 
for  some  means  of  escape ;  but  he  felt  con- 
strained to  stand  waiting  there,  with  his  back 
towards  the  cold  fireplace,  and  his  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  door  in  an  eager  hope  that  Miss 
Pritchley  might  not  come  in. 

Miss  Pritchley  was  doubtless  occupied  with 
the  various  departures,  for  he  stood  for  some 
time  waiting  there ;  growing  shyer  and  shyer, 
and  colder  and  colder,  until  at  length  kind 
late  directed  his  gaze  to  a  well-known  and 
well-beloved  object, — the  high,  stiff-backed 
cottage-piano,  that,  with  its  back  against  the 
wall,  occupied  one  side  of  Miss  Pritchlcy's 
drawing-room. 

A  gleam  of  delight  lit  up  his  face,  and  he 
darted  at  it,  perched  himself  on  the  high 
music-stool,  and  was  soon  lost  to  all  sense  of 
his  miseries.  He  broke  into  one  of  Dussek*s 
quaint  old  rondos,  and  went  playing  on,  the 
notes  thrilling  and  trinkling  from  beneath  his 
touch,  and  the  music  floating  through  the  dull 
room  with  a  wild  beauty,  as  if  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life  had  been  suddenly  bom  within  its 
walls. 

The  sound  echoed  upwards  through  the 
house,  and  presently  it  had  penetrated  the 
remote  and  dusty  attic,  where  a  little  fig^ire 
was  curled  up  in  a  comer,  upon  whose  ears 
tlie  music  fell  with  strange  familiarity.  It 
came  like  an  echo  vibrating  from  some  other 
scene,  and  filling  the  little  heart  with  un- 
speakable pleasure;  with  the  sense  of  that 
quiet  confidence  she  had  experienced  far 
away  in  Cairo,  when  she  and  Tom  had  risen 


obediently  and  followed  that  dreamy  Uc» 
from  the  room  of  death. 

And  Hazel  felt  drawn  irresistibly.  She 
rose  fh>m  her  corner,  came  creeping  swiftly 
downstairs,  and  presently  (though  Lennard 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact)  the  draw- 
ing-room door  had  opened,  the  little  figure 
had  slipped  noiselessly  in,  and  she  was  stand- 
ing some  paces  from  him,  drinking  in  the 
music  with  intense  eagerness  and  delight. 

Lennard  played  on  until  he  had  finished 
the  rondo,  the  last  notes  dying  away  into  the 
distance;  and  then  he  withdrew  his  hands 
from  the  piano,  clasped  them  quietly  upon 
his  knee,  and  sat  very  silent,  as  if  listening 
to  the  lingering  echoes  of  the  sound.  Sud- 
denly a  low  sigh,  almost  a  sob,  broke  upon 
his  ear,  and  he  tumed  his  head  quickly  and 
saw  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  keen  and  brilliant, 
meeting  his  with  a  power  of  sympathy  and 
intensity  of  appreciation  that  penetrated  the 
innermost  depths  of  his  being. 

He  was  only  aware  of  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding,  the  individual  who  owned 
them  was  a  secondary,  and,  at  first,  uncon- 
scious fact.  So  he  answered  the  gaze  with  a 
grave  nod  and  ejaculated,  ''Yes I  delicious, 
is  it  not?" 

Then  a  new  light  broke  upon  him;  he 
pulled  out  the  huge  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief, he  mbbed  his  eye-glass  with  a  perplexed 
air,  and  he  rose  slowly  and  came  towards  her. 
'^Good  heavens!"  he  murmured,  *'it  is  the 
child." 

And  it  was  she,  sure  enough  He  was 
fully  conscious  now  that  the  eyes  were  gazing 
at  him  from  beneath  a  shock  of  tangled  hair, 
thick  and  dusky,  falling  long  and  shaggy 
over  her  shoulders,  like  a  neglected  mane. 
And  there  was,  indeed,  the  hopeless,  untidy 
appearance  Miss  Pritchley  had  bewailed. 
The  sallow  little  face  was  streaky  with  grimy 
dust,  the  fingers  were  very  dirty,  and  the 
ugly,  tumbled  frock  was,  as  usual,  covered 
by  a  ragged  pinafore. 

She  had  forgotten  it  all  as  she  crept  into 
the  room  to  listen  to  him;  but  now,  poor 
Hazel,  it  rushed  upon  her,  —  a  hideous  sen- 
sation of  her  own  appearance,  as  she  stood 
before  him,  shy,  silent,  and  miserably  self- 
conscious  again,  and  felt  his  eyes  resting  in 
half-comical  wonder  upon  her  unwashed  face. 

*'AhI"  said  Lennard,  with  his  usual  pause 

for  consideration  before  he  plunged  into  his 

subject.     "Ah!    how    are   you.    Hazel?     I 

hope  you  are  very  well,  —  and  very  happy," 

he  added,  for  George  had  written  he  was  to 

make  definite  inquiry  as  to  her  felicity.    He 

tried  to  take  the  little  cold  hand ;  but  shyness 
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OTercamc  her.  She  pulled  it  from  him,  and 
canght  up  the  pinafore  to  hide .  her  face, 
where  the  scalding  tears  were  falling  quickly 
now  in  her  Bhame.  She  certainly  did  not 
look  very  happy. 

Lennard  was  sorely  puzzled.  What  was 
he  to  say?  Inspiration  came  to  him  sud- 
denly, and  a  tender  feeling  for  her  childish 
misery  sprang  up  within  him  and  broke  into 
his  voice. 

'<  Do  not  be  afhiid,  little  fawn,",  he  said, 
softly.  '*  Little,  startled  wild  one,  I  want  to 
protect  you;  I  want  you  to  look  on  your 
guardian  with  confidence  and  love." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Lennard,  but  it 
came  irresistibly  forth ;  and  then  an  impulse 
seized  him,  and  he  stooped  down  and  kissed 
the  bit  of  pale  forehead  that  remained  un- 
covered by  the  pinafore. 

One  little  sentence  broke  from  the  child,  — 
one  soft,  musical  sentence,  —  two  words  in 
Sanskrit — *'Assi  Pit^r,"  she  said,  speaking 
her  confidence  in  his  paternal  and  protecting 
love,  —  she  must  have  picked  them  up  some- 
where in  the  East,  —  and  then  came  a  storm 
of  sobs  and  a  rainfall  of  tears. 

What  more  could  Lennard  do?  Should 
he  run  away  and  leave  her?  Should  he  ring 
the  bell?  What  could  be  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  her?    Just  the  one  thing  he  did. 

It  must  have  been  his  instinct  as  a  gentle- 
man that  inspired  him,  pained  to  intrude  on 
her  childish  grief,  combined  with  the  subtle 
sympathy  that  interpreted  the  shrinking  of 
the  little  sensitive  nerves,  for  he  turned  sud- 
denly from  her  and  sat  down  at  the  piano 
agnln.  He  paused  a  moment,  his  fingers 
resting  on  the  keys;  and  then  there  stole 
forth  from  the  instrument  the  deep,  sympa- 
thetic music  of  Mozarf  s  beautiful  nineteenth 
•onata.  First  the  theme,  and  then  rippling 
on,  now  in  gayety,  now  in  plaintive  sadness, 
he  played  out  the  variations ;  and  Hazel  came 
closer  and  closer  to  him,  and  at  length  stood 
quite  near,  tlie  tears  gone,  and  her  counte- 
nance calm  and  radiant,  living  out  the  sweet 
moments  in  the  joy  of  that  artistic  life  tliat 
thrilled  in  her  childish  nature  with  a  fervor  as 
intense  as  hia  own. 

"  Well,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Hazel  I " 
Their  blissfdl  oblivion  was  rudely  broken, 
ibr  M!ss  Pritchley's  sharp  face  appeared  sud- 
denly at  the  door,  and  her  thin  voice  dissi- 
pated the  melody. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  not  to  be  found 
high  or  low;  and  then  such  a  figure  to 
appear  before  Mr.  Lennard  I  I  do  think 
you  want  to  disgrace  me  and  rain  my  Semi- 


naiy,  —  rapported  as  it  is  bj  a  most  respectA* 
ble  connection."  The  last  sentence  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Lennard,  who  did  not  intcrrapt 
her,  but  who  rose  now,  with  instinctiwie 
courtesy,  and  bowed  with  a  politeness  eTin- 
cing  a  touch  of  the  old  Grandison  schooL 

**I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  am  sure;  tbi« 
young  lady  is  really  —  " 

Henry  glanced  at  the  little  girl,  and  felt 
uncomfortable ;  tears,  he  thought,  were  going 
to  begin  again. 

*'AhI"  he  sfud,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
handkerchief  and  the  eyeglajss. 

Miss  Pritchley  went  on :  — 

*'  It  is  not  that  I  find  much  fault  with  her 
general  conduct  and  demeanor,  but  it  is  the 
persistent  and  wicked  disobedience  that  per- 
severes in  this  course  of  untidiness,  appear- 
ing with  such  hair  and  such  a  grimy,  dis- 
graceful face,  in  my  drawing-room  too  I " 

Miss  Pritchley  paused  for  breath,  and 
Henry  raised  the  eyeglass  and  stole  one  look 
at  Hazel. 

«Do  you  know,"  he  said,  *<I  think  I  like 
it." 

There  was  suppressed  humor  as  well  aa 
tenderness  in  the  tone,  and  Hazel  seemed  to 
understand  him.  One  glance  of  intense  re- 
lief escaped  her,  and  she  lowered  the  pinafore 
and  used  it  only  to  cover  her  inky  hands. 

*'I  believe,  madam,"  said  Henry,  '^that 
this  is  the  period  at  which  you  release  your 
—  "  victims,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he  sub- 
stituted —  '*  young  aspirants  to  knowledge 
from  their  attendance  at  the  Academe  (yoxu 
classic  mind  will  follow  me),  and  at  which 
you  send  them  to  seek,  in  rural  retreat,  that 
physical  repose  which  prolonged  devotion  to 
the  shrines  of  learning  must  necessitate.  It 
is,  in  fact,  madam,  your  holiday  time  ?  " 

*'The  vacations  of  Bryanstone  Seminary 
commence  to-day." 

**  Ah !  I  am  right  It  is,  then,  madam,  my 
intention  to  remove  this  youthful  and  refrac- 
tory charge  from  your  kind  keeping,  for  a 
time;  and  if  you  will  have  her — hemi  — 
wardrobe,"  added  Lennard,  doubtfully,  much 
wondering  if  she  had  any,  "her  wardrobo 
put  together,  I  will  convey  her  hence  with  me 
in  a  hansom  cab.  Hazel,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing gently  to  her,  "  will  you  come  with  your 
guardian,  my  little  fawn?" 

The  child  looked  up  at  him,  murmured 
again  her  Sanskrit  words,  and,  springing  sud- 
denly forward,  caught  his  hand,  pressed  it  to 
her  lips  with  a  bend  of  Eastern  homage  and 
with  Eastern  fervor,  and  then  rushed  from 
the  room. 

"  Good  gracious  I "  ejaculated  Miss  Pritch- 
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ley,  —  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Leonard,  — 
what  a  wild,  incorrigible  little  creature  it  is ! " 

Mr.  Lennard  did  not  look  mnch  appalled, 
nor  very  angry;  he  onlj  dangled  the  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  and  mbbed  the  eye- 
glass, and  the  sweet,  shimmering  gleam 
played  about  his  eyes,  —  I  think  he  must  have 
seen  it  in  a  new  artistic  light. 

He  did  not  speak  one  word  to  Hazel  as 
they  droTO  along  together  in  the  cab,  rattling 
oyer  the  stones  and  through  the  crowded 
streets  to  tho  railway-station.  He  hummed 
quietly  to  himself,  and  she  sat  demurely  be- 
side him,  only  raising  her  eyes  occasionally 
and  meeting  his  with  a  tranquil  confidence  in 
her  glance. 

At  length,  just  as  they  turned  into  the 
Charing  Cross  Station,  he  said,  stopping  sud- 
denly in  his  tune :  — 

"That's  a  delicious  harmony,  do  you  re- 
member?— there,  where  the  tone  falls  upon 
the  O,  and  the  theme  is  carried  into  the 
minor,  —  *  Tum-da-dee-da,  de-tum-da-dee- 
da,  — '"  he  chanted  it  to  her.  Hazel  said 
nothing,  but  looked  up  with  a  grave  nod  of 
appreciation.  Certainly,  along  this  pathway 
these  extremes  of  character  aUd  spirit  met  in 
a  unison  of  perfect  understanding. 

An  idea  had  struck  Lennard  that  morning, 
in  obedience  to  which  he  had  written  a  note, 
that  brought  Tom  Netherby,  radiant,  rosy, 
and  hilarious,  to  meet  them  at  the  station. 

What  a  meeting  it  was!  Henry  looked 
comically  on,  while  Tom  hugged  Cuffy  up- 
roariously, and  she  warmed  into  a  fervor  of 
delight  at  the  sight  of  her  dearly-beloved 
Tom. 

**  What  a  jollification  we  will  have,  to  be 
sure!"  exclaimed  Tom,  as  the  train  rushed 
along;  "we  will  have  a  time,  CufiyI  It's 
awfully  jolly  getting  out  of  that  stupid  old 
school,  —  though  it  wasn't  a  bad  place,  either. 
But  I  do  like  you,  Cuffy ;  and  Pll  teach  you 
to  play  cricket  as  well  as  any  fellow." 

"I  say,  Tom,"  whispered  Cuflfy,  "I  do 
wish  I  was  a  boy." 

"  Do  you?  Why,  it  doesn't  matter,  I  am 
sure ;  girls  can  leain  boys'  things,  if  somebody 
teaches  them." 

"Oh, but  then  there  is  the  needlework,  and 
all  the  horrid  things  girls  have  to  do.  I  hate 
it  all,  Tom;  and  nobody  teaches  me  nice 
boys'  games." 

"  Oh,  but  I  will,  —  cheer  up,  CuflQr.  I  say, 
ean  you  bait  hooks?  " 

"  Hooks?  no,  —  what  is  bait,  Tom? " 

"Worms,  of  course,— you  stick  *em  on. 
m  teach  you.    It's  capital  taxu    I'm  sure 


we  will  catch  lots  of  fish  in  that  big  lake  at 
Lea." 

"  Worms,  Tom?-— are  they  alive?  " 

"  Of  course  they  are." 

Hazel  shivered  a  little. 

"  Tom,  I  think  it  is  very  nasty,  —  it  is  hor- 
rible." 

Tom  looked  at  her  with  supreme  contempt; 
he  blew  a  long,  significant  whistle,  which  he 
ended  with :  — 

"Ah,  well  I  what  can  you  expect?  I  am 
afraid  you  are  a  poor  creature,  —  nothing  but 
a  girlie,  after  all.  Cuff." 

Hazel  looked  tearful  and  disappointed. 

"O  Tom,  don't  I— you  will  love  me,  will 
you  not?  Perhaps  I  may  like  worms,  — at 
all  events,  I  will  try;  only  do  not  hurt  them, 
—  but  you  must  love  me,  dear  old  Tom,  yoa 
must." 

The  tears  were  coming  now,  and  Tom 
could  not  stand  that ;  he  jumped  up  in  the 
railway-carriage,  came  across  to  her,  and 
seized  the  little  white  face  between  his  chubby 
hands,  and  gave  it  three  consecutive  loud 
kisses,  like  the  embrace  of  a  young  bear. 

"There,  Cuffy;  I  love  you  just  that 
much." 

Hazel  laughed  through  her  tears,  and  Len  ^ 
nard  put  down  "  Hooker's  Annals  of  Syrian 
Lore,"  and  looked  at  the  two  children  in 
comical  amazement. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

BT  THB  BIVEB. 

Tom  was  quite  at  home  now  with  his 
British  surroundings,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear  the  old  walls  of  Lea  ring  with  his 
schoolboy  laugh  as  he  careered  up  and  down 
the  broad  staircase,  and  chased  Cufiy  over 
the  garden  and  lawn. 

He  was  at  once  the  terror  and  delight  of 
the  old  servants ;  and  the  idol  of  the  game- 
keeper, who  suffered  bitterly  from  Lennard's 
neglect  of  his  careful  preserves,  and  who 
was  enchanted  now  with  this  young,  budding 
sportsman  who  came  under  his  tuition. 

Tom  had  a  very  happy  time  this  summer 
holidays,  and  Hazel,  in  her  own  way,  was 
happy  too.  She  dearly  loved  her  Tom,  pur- 
sued him  willingly  from  river  to  wood,  and 
from  stables  to  kennel.  The  last  resort  was 
Tom's  favorite,  barring,  perhaps,  the  gun- 
room; but  he  was  veiy  contented,  too,  to 
spend  quiet  mornings  and  the  iMg  evenings 
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of  the  anrnmer  days  dropping  his  line  gently 
into  the  rippling  water,  while  Hazel  sat  near 
him,  huried  in  the  long  grass,  and  lost  in 
some  specimen  of  literature  taken  from  their 
guardian's  library,  and  whose  fascination  was 
deeply  mysterious  to  Tom. 

Mr.  Lennard,  after  their  first  arrival,  did 
not  notice  them  much;  he  relapsed  into  one 
of  his  abstracted  fits  about  this  time.  He 
was  deep  in  some  annotations  on  Confucius, 
and  he  left  the  children  to  wander  as  they 
pleased.  He  read  and  he  wrote,  and  he  en- 
shrined himself  in  the  octagon  library,  where 
they  were  never  encouraged  to  enter ;  and  he 
emerged  only  for  his  silent  repasts,  or  for  his 
one  favorite  exercise,  —his  long  rides  through 
the  forest  glades  on  his  beautiful  black  Arab, 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East. 

The  children  had  lost  their  fear  of  him, 
and  they  seemed  to  understand  his  dreamy 
tilence ;  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  sometimes 
to  see  the  quiet  and  placid  satisfaction  with 
which  he  would  regard  them  from  his  place 
where  he  snt,  solitary,  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  as  they  lay  curled  up  among  his  dogs 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  Tom's  flaxen  head 
buried  in  the  staghound's  neck,  and  Hazel's 
contrast  of  dusky  coloring  appearing  beyond 
the  boy,  as  she  caressed  always  the  tiniest 
and  feeblest  of  Lennard's  pets. 

But  he  had  the  meditation  stop  on.  Art 
was  neglected,  and  he  lived  his  life  silently 
and  alone. 

One  evening  the  children  had  wandered 
together  to  the  river's  edge;  there  was  a 
green  pathway  leading  along  by  the  water, 
among  the  hanging  birch  and  willow-trees, 
and  they  strolled  together  until  they  came 
to  a  spot  where  Tom  declared  there  was  a 
certainty  of  the  trout  rising,  in  the  dark 
gurgling  bit  below  the  stones,  and  here  he 
cast  his  line.  Hazel  watched  him  silently  for 
■ome  time ;  at  length  Tom  said :  — 

"  What  a  duck  of  a  rod  this  is,  Cufly ! " 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  answered,  rather  ab- 
sently. 

"Yes,  it's  perfect,  —  so  much  better  than 
the  old  thing  I  had ;  just  a  twig  it  was,  with 
a  string  at  the  end.  I  think  it  is  awfully  good 
of  the  guardian  to  give  me  this  one.  I  say, 
Cuffy,  what  a  dear,  jolly  old  buffer  he  is,  — 
isn't  he,  now?" 

"He  is  very  kind,  Tom,"  said  Hazel, 
softly. 

"  Isn't  he,  just?  and  he's  a  rummy  old  cove 
in  his  own  way,  too !  Do  you  know,  Cuffy," 
he  added,  suddenly,  "the  only  thing  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  about  is  what  to  call  him? 
The  '  guardian '  is  so  odd  and  stiff*,  and  ^  Mr. 


Lennard*  does  not  do,  somehow.  What  do 
you  call  him?" 

Cuf^  reddened,  but  Tom  was  not  looking 
at  her;  his  keen,  sportsman-like  eye  was 
watching  his  hook  floating  away  upon  the 
dancing  stream,  so  she  answered :  — 

"I  do  not  often  call  him  anything;  but 
when  I  do,  it  is  Pitar ! " 

"  What,  the  old  Mysore  word  for  the  gov- 
ernors? Poor,  dear  old  governors  I "  went  on 
Tom,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  recollection. 
"  Cuff*,  some  day  we'll  go  back  to  Mysore." 

"  Of  course  we  will,  Tom." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  awfully  jolly, — what 
buffaloes  and  tigers  we  will  shoot,  won't  we? 
I  tell  old  Canning  here  I  will  not  think  much 
of  his  paltry  pheasants  and  partridges  when  I 
once  get  back  to  Mysore.  But  I  say,  Cuffy, 
1*11  tell  you  what.  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
not  call  the  guardian  '  governor ; '  it's  a  capi- 
tal idea,  —  yes,  that  will  just  do.  My  gra- 
cious I  what  a  fish  jumped  down  there  I  —  did 
you  see  him  ?  "  and  off*  went  Tom,  scrambluig, 
roi  in  hand,  over  the  gray  stones,  and  creep- 
ing 'neath  the  low-hanging  trees,  and  Hazel 
was  left  there  sitting  quietly  by  herself. 

He  was  onl^  a  stone's-throw  from  her;  she 
would  follow  him  presently.  For  a  moment 
she  enjoyed  the  solitude  and  her  thought. 
He  was  no  companion  for  her  opening  mind, 
this  hearty  boy  of  fifteen.  She  threw  herself 
with  energy  into  his  sports,  but  there  was  no 
footing  in  her  spheres  of  thought  for  him. 

The  water  rippled  quietly  by;  the  soft 
summer  twilight  was  falling  silently  around 
her ;  she  heard  the  birds  piping  their  evening 
song  in  the  branches  above  her  head,  and  the 
low  hum  of  the  insects  in  the  long  grass  and 
the  river-flags,  that  nearly  hid  her  as  she 
nestled  low  down  among  them. 

She  opened  her  book.  It  was  Lennard's 
copy  of  "Percy  Shelley;"  strange  reading, 
perhaps,  for  her  twelve-and-a-half  years; 
but  she  had  never  known  childish  books,  and 
her  spirit  had  already  awoke  to  the  sympathy 
with  that  spirit  of  beauty  whidi  breathes  for 
us  in  nature  and  speaks  to  us  in  poetry. 

Mystical  pieces,  whose  meaning  she  could 
not  penetrate,  always  fascinated  her  mind 
with  their  echoing  beauty.  Such  as  the 
"Triumph  of  Life,**  which  she  lit  on  this 
evening,  and  whose  deep  loveliness  drew  her 
within  the  folds  of  its  earnest  power,  and 
seemed  to  absorb  her  entire  being  in  intensity^ 
of  ei^oyment.  She  marked  lightly  with  a 
pencil  the  bits  which  pleased  her  fancy,  and 
to  which  she  wished  to  recur  again ;  and  she 
read  on,  lost  to  external  existence,  and  con- 
scious only  of  the  silent  sympathy  of  snr- 
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roanding  nature,  as  she  would  for  a  moment 
raise  her  eyes,  to  test  the  description  of 

"  Tho  ceaseleBB  song 
Of  leaTM  and  -winds  and  waves  and  birds  and  troos 
A  nd  fallen  drops,  moved  to  a  measure  new,    • 
Yet  sweet  as  on  the  summer  evening  breeze." 

Suddenly  she  started.  Tom  had  wandered 
far  down  the  stream,  and  had  apparently  for- 
gotten her.  And  all  at  once  a  strange,  ner- 
vous feeling  crept  over  the  child,  as  she  real- 
ized herself  alone ;  for  she  heard  unaccounta- 
ble sounds  of  muffled  footsteps  on  the  sofl 
turf,  and  of  breaking  branches  on  the  path- 
way, as  if  some  heavy  creature  drew  near. 
For  one  moment  she  was  frightened,  and  then 
she  laughed  at  her  fears,  for  she  saw  Mr. 
Lcnnard,  on  his  huge,  black  Arab,  riding 
slowly  towards  her,  in  the  soft  twilight  by  the 
water's  edge. 

I/cnnard  was  much  astonished  when  he 
perceived  the  dusky  head  peeping  up  like  a 
bird  from  its  nest  among  the  flags  and  the 
aedg^-grass.  He  obeyed  his  first  impulse, 
and  sprang  from  his  horse. 

*'Ah,  my  fawn!  my  little  Hazel!  what 
are  you  doing  here,  all  lonely  by  the  water's 
side  ?  I  thought  you  a  little  brown  squirrel, 
or  water-mouse,  as  I  came  near  you." 

**I  was  reading,*'  said  Hazel,  looking 
brightly  up  at  him  from  her  grassy  nest. 

"  Reading  I    Do  you  read  ?  '* 

**  Sometimes,''  replied  Hazel,  with  a  little 
laugh. 

"And  who  gives  you  books?"  asked  Len- 
nard,  with  a  practical  directness  of  thought 
unusual  to  him. 

Hazel  blushed  a  little.  "I  take  them,— 
nobody  told  me  not." 

"Yon  take  them,  little  robber,  do  you? 
And  what  have  you  here?  " 

She  tried  to  hide  her  book,  with  a  feeling 
of  shyness  that  he  should  discover  her  theft 
from  himself;  but  he  slid  his  arm  through 
his  rein,  and  he  and  the  Arab  stooped  to- 
gether over  her,  as  he  took  the  book  from 
her  hand. 

"  Shelley ! "  He  raised  his  eyebrows  with 
slight  surprise.  But  he  was  not  one  whom 
anything  took  aback  to  a  great  extent,  and 
merely  saying,  "I  concluded  it  was  Cinde- 
rella," he  quietly  opened  his  own  book. 

The  first  things  that  struck  him  were  the 
faint  pencil  markings;  and  then,  as  he 
skimmed  from  one  to  the  other,  he  was  struck 
with  the  artistic  perception,  and  often  the 
deep  significance  of  her  choice ;  and  then  he 
forgot  her  individually,  and,  as  one  verse 
after  another  she  had  pencilled  met  his  eye, 


he  was  fired  with  the  beauty  of  her  selections, 
and  again  and  again  he  broke  forth,  reading 
aloud  to  her  the  exquisite  lines. 

"Is  this  your  favorite?"  he  said,  as  he 
closed  the  "  Triumph  of  Life." 

"No,"  she  said,  "not  quite.  I  like  many 
bits  in  different  places  better." 

"Show  me,"  said  Lcnnard,  putting  the 
book  into  her  hands.     She  turned  the  pages. 

"I  like  that,"  she  said,  giving  it  to  him 
again,  and  pointing  to  a  line. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  from  the  German."  And 
then  he  read  aloud :  — 

"  Children  of  God,  enjoy  eternal  beauty; 
Let  that  which  ever  operates  and  lives 
Clasp  you  -within  the  limits  of  its  love; 
And  seize,. with  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts, 
The  floating  phantom  of  its  loveliness.'' 

"I  do  not  know  quite  what  it  means," 
said  Hazel,  "but  I  like  it,  and  it  comes  back 
to  me  when  I  try  to  know  what  such  a  sound 
as  thatf  for  instance,  is  saying  to  me." 

She  bent  her  head  on  one  side  and  listened 
to  the  low  murmur  of  the  water  rippling  over 
the  gray  stones. 

"  Ah,"  said  Lennard,  catching  her  idea, 
and  taking  it  quite  naturally,  "  it  is  the  Deity 
—  the  Spirit  of  Creation,  breathing  to  us  in 
nature,  and  calling  out  our  sympathy  to  echo 
to  the  beauty  of  its  work." 

"It  is  not  Ood"  said  Hazel,  in  a  low 
whisper. 

"The  Great  Spirit  of  Life,  my  child;  the 
Spirit  in  Nature  universal ;  the  vital  current 
in  all  created  being,  that  Is  God,  —  and 
beauty  is  his  countenance,  and  art  his  hand- 
maid, imitating  according  to  her  power." 

"  But  He  is  not  in  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
and  the  water,"  said  Hazel.  "He  made 
them,  but  He  is  not  there." 

"  All  they  are  Him,  Hazel,  the  Spirit  of 
Vitality —  Creation's  Life,  Creation's  fairness, 
these  are  God.  Look  here,  yon  have  marked 
it:— 

"  *  God  is  one  central  goodness,  one  pure  essence, 
One  Bubstance,  and  one  sense,  all  sight,  all  hands,' 

the  essence  of  a  living  deed ;  creation  —  that, 
my  child,  is  God." 

Hazel  hung  her  head  shyly,  but  the  an- 
swer was  clear.  "It  was  the  Demon,"  she 
whispered,  "that  said  that  Cyprian  did  not 
believe  him." 

"Experience  has  proved  the  idea,  though," 
replied  Lennard  dreamily,  "  in  beauty,  and 
through  cultivation  of  beauty,  by  art,  and 
when  soaring  with  art  we  alone  find  the 
purity  that  is  all  wo  can  concave  of  tli9 
Divine."  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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**  But  we  have  the  Bible,"  said  Hazel,  with 
a  flush  mantling  her  check.  It  was  touching 
the  deepest  sensibilities  of  her  nature  this 
conversation,  and  her  feelings  were  welling 
up  close  to  the  covering  of  her  drooping 
eyes. 

"True,"  said  Lennard,  "and  it  is  very 
powerful  —  the  fine  old  poetic  expressions  of 
the  images  of  Divinity  in  the  Semitic  mind: 
but  I  do  not  know  that  several  of  the  Aryan 
races  hsrve  not  produced  mystical  reveries  as 
profound  and  transcending  as  any  of  the 
visionaries  of  the  Hebrew  school.  I  assure 
you  in  tlie  Zendavesta  there  are  beautiful 
passages,  and  I  have  been  for  some  weeks 
absorbed  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  only 
now  coming  to  view.  Shall  I  read  you 
some  ?  "  he  added  suddenly,  as  if  struck  with 
a  new  and  brilliant  idea.  "Wyatt  said  I 
should  take  some  interest  in  your  education." 

Hazel  took  interest,  at  all  events;  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"Oh,  if  you  would  read  to  me  I  nobody 
ever  did." 

"Really;  ah,  well,  I  will."  The  gleam  of 
enthusiasm  in  which  he  had  spoken  had 
passed  from  him  now,  and  he  was  his  eccentric 
self  again. 

"By  the  by,"  he  began,  "should  you  not 
go  homo.  Hazel?  it  is  very  late.  I  thought 
children  went  to  bed. 

"  So  they  do,"  said  Hazel,  quietly ;  she 
never  laughed  at  his  little  sayings.  "Tom 
must  have  forgotten  me,  and  now  be  will 
think  me  lost.     I  will  go  home." 

Henry  was  in  one  of  his  dilemmas  again 
between  the  horse  and  the  child.  Habit  sug- 
gested his  mounting  the  Arab  and  proceed- 
ing home  —  the  instincts  of  courtesy  told  him 
that  she  should  be  mounted  while  he  walked ; 
but  as  he  glanced  at  the  little  figure  and  at 
his  fiery' steed  prudence  forbade  that  course, 
so  he  chose  a  middle  way  —  he  kept  one  arm 
through  the  hanging  rein  of  the  Sheikh's 
bridle,  and  with  the  other  he  took  Hazel's 
little  hand  in  his,  and  they  sauntered  home 
together  in  the  quiet  moonlight  of  the  mid- 
summer eve. 

That  night,  as  Hazel  laid  her  head  upon 
her  pillow  after  her  whispered  prayers,  in 
which  "Pitar's"  name  was  never  forgotten, 
slie  felt  in  her  little  brain  a  strange  confusion 
of  ideas.  What  new  thoughts  were  those 
he  gave  her  of  that  God  of  the  Hebrews  she 
had  so  simply  learnt  to  love?  What  novel 
method  was  this  of  confusing  the  works  of 
His  creation,  the  arts  that  imitated  His  great 
Mature  works,  with  Him  the  former  of  every- 
thing, and  the  giver,  besides,  of  all  that  was 


precious  in  her  deep  though  childish  relig:icmf 

life? 

But  that  evening  by  the  river  was  the  be- 
ginning of  many  evenings  and  many  quiet 
houra  through  which  Lennard  and  Ilazel 
mingled  their  sympathies  with  nature,  art,  and 
idea.  He  read  many  things  to  her  strange 
and  unusual  for  her  young  mind  to  bear, 
and  he  talked  much  to  her  in  that  dreamy, 
untangible  way  that  seemed  to  lift  her  spirit, 
soaring  on  wings  of  beauty  and  art,  but  to 
leave  it  just  without  those  veiled  portals  which 
Revelation  alone  raises  between  man  and  the 
Divine.  Her  mind  deepened  in  his  hands, 
her  taste  was  refined  and  elevated ;  but  there 
was  a  depth  in  her  spirit  that  seemed  un- 
satisfied while  she  listened  to  him.  She  was 
ever  conscious  of  a  point  where  they  failed 
mutually  to  understand.  It  waa  not  then 
that  she  understood  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  was  one  room  in  the  house  aft 
Lea  to  which  Tom  and  Hazel  were  equally 
attached. 

It  was  a  large  wainscoted  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor;  it  had  a  big  fireplace;  is 
was  cosily  furnished,  and  the  walls  were 
lined  with  high  walnut-wood  cupboards, 
where  the  stores  of  China  and  linen,  handed 
down  by  generations  of  Lennards,  were 
now  preserved  under  the  careful  eye  of  Mrs. 
Bird. 

Tom  and  Hazel  were  both  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Bird,  and.  notwithstanding  the  rebellion  she 
had  privately  made  at  their  advent  at  Lea, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  little  strangers 
filled  a  very  warm  corner  in  her  heart. 

She  had  consoled  Hazel  when  the  Ayah 
had  been  stolen  from  her,  and  ever  since 
Mrs.  Bird's  room  was  a  favorite  resort  with 
both  the  children. 

When  they  came  in,  tired  and  hungry, 
from  a  long  fishing  expedition,  they  always 
found  a  cosy  tea  awaiting  them  by  Mrs. 
Bird's  fireside;  and  she  was  never  tired  of 
exerting  her  ingenuity  to  invent  fresh  sur- 
prises for  this  daily  feast.  She  was  a  kind, 
motherly  woman,  and  her  care  and  influence 
were  valuable  elements  in  the  present  sur- 
roundings of  Hazel's  life. 

Mrs.  Bird  was  the   **  lady  bountiful"    of  , 
Lea  Range.     She  had  ruled  in  undisputed 
power  for  the  twenty  years  since  Lennard 
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tmA  inherited  the  propertf,  and  she  had  dis- 
pensed his  charities  with  his  consent,  though 
without  his  helper  interference. 

Lennard  knew  nothing  of  his  tenants,  hut 
Mrs   Bird  knew  a  great  deal. 

IL«nnard  knew  nothing  of  one  particular 
part  of  his  property  where  Mrs,  Bird  went 
often,  and  which,  she  knew,  yielded  the 
lion's  share  of  his  wealth. 

One  evening  Tom  and  Hazel  came  home 
together  toward  tea-time,  and  made  their 
way  through  the  hack  premises  to  Mrs. 
Bird's  room. 

It  had  heen  a  heautiful  summer  day. 
They  had  rambled  far  down  the  course  of 
the  river.  Tom  had  been  fishing,  and  had' 
done  a  good  afternoon's  work,  and  now  they 
were  both  thoroughly  tired,  and  glad  to  find 
themselves  in  Mrs.  Bird's  retreat. 

"Come  in,  my  dears,"  she  called  to  them, 
**  Tea  is  just  ready  for  you,  and  the  gardener 
*ha»  sent  up  some  lovely  fruit.  Come  in. 
Miss  Hazel.  Bless  me,  how  hot  and  tired 
yon  have  made  yourself!  Master  Tom,  you 
take  Miss  Hazel  far  too  long  walks." 

•*  We  did  not  go  too  far,  Birdy,**  said 
Hazel:  "we  only  went  down  the  river- 
side." 

•*  Yes,  but  you  have  been  out  so  long ;  I 
got  quite  frightened  for  you.  I  do  tell  Mr. 
Lennard  that  he  should  not  let  you  children 
go  rambling  about  alone ;  but,  bless  him,  he 
forgets  all  about  it;  and  you  were  off,  after 
your  dinners  to-day,  before  I  could  send 
Canning  with  you." 

"There  was  no  fear  of  us,"  said  Tom; 
"we  have  had  a  splendid  afternoon,  and 
now  I  am  so  hungry.  Oh,  what  a  jolly 
tea!"  and  Tom  relieved  himself  of  his  fish- 
ing-basket, fiung  away  his  cap,  and  sat 
down  at  the  little  table  that  Mrs.  Bird  had 
spread  for  them  at  the  open  window. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Birdy?"  said 
Hazel. 

Mrs.  Bird  had  an  assemblage  of  bottles 
before  her,  and  was  pouring  the  contents 
of  one  into  the  other  with  mysterious 
care. 

"I  am  very  busy,  my  dear.  There  is  a 
poor  woman  very  ill  over  at  the  works,  and 
I  am  preparing  some  stuff  for  her,\and  I 
am  in  a  great  hurry,  for  I  expect  her  boy 
licre  every  minute  to  fetch  it." 

Hazel  looked  on  with  open  eyes. 

'^  Canning  is  going  to    take  me  over    to 

the  works  some  day,"  said  Tom.    "I  want 

.  to  see  them,  because  he  hates  them  so.     It 

makei    hins    quite    furious    to    talk    to    him 


about  them ;  he  says  all  the  poacher  fellows 
come  over  from  there." 

"Birdy,  do  you  go  to  the  works?"  asked 
Hazel. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  very  often.  I  was 
there  this  morning.  They  are  wild  people 
enough  over  there  truly,"  she  added  with  a 
sigh;  "and  mind,  you  children,  you  keep 
this  side  the  river,  as  I  have  told  you. 
Don't  you  ever  cross  the  bridge.  Master 
Tom,  and  take  Miss  Hazel  down  the  other 
side." 

"  But  why  not,  Birdy?  "  said  Hazel. 

"  Well,  they  are  a  rough  lot,  as  Canning 
says,  in  Shenningstone,  and  sometimes  they 
may  come  loitering  down  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  although  it  is  a  good  way  from 
the  village,  and  if  you  meet  any  of  them 
they  might  frighten  you." 

"What  do  they  do  at  Shenningstone, 
Birdy?" 

"They  mske  iron,  dear;  there  are  big 
furnaces  and  workshops.  But  it  is  to  the 
village  that  I  go,  where  the  people  live, 
and  the  wives  and  the  little  children  are  to 
be  found." 

"I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said  Hazel. 
"  If  you  go,  Tom,  may  not  I?" 

"I  don't  know  —  if  Canning  will  take 
you,"  said  Tom,  with  his  mouth  ftill  of 
bread  and  butter.  "  It  may  not  be  a  girl's 
place,  you  know.  Hazel;  you  might  be 
afraid  of  the  big  fires ;  but  that  is  just  what 
I  want  to  see." 

"I  will  take  you  some  day.  Miss  Hazel; 
we  will  go  to  the  Tillage,  and  you  shall 
carry  the  children  some  nice  things,  my 
dear." 

"Oh!  I  should  like  that,  Birdy,"  said 
Hazel,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "Do  let  us  go 
very  soon  —  let  us  go  to-morrow,  Birdy." 

"Well,  not  just  to-morrow,  my  dear,  for 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  kind  of  sickness 
poor  Hallard's  wife  has  got,  and  we  must 
see  first  that  it  is  not  a  touch  of  fever.  I 
wonder  what  is  keeping  the  boy?  Have 
some  more  jam,  Master  Tom;  you  must  be 
terrible  hungry  after  such  a  time  in  the 
air." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  tuck  in  any  more," 
said  Tom.  "What  a  jolly  eveniug  it  is! 
Cuffy,  let  us  go  out  again  after  tea." 

"Not  a  bit  of  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Bird. 
"Miss  Hazel  has  been  out  quite  long 
enough  for  one  day.  Can't  you  sit  quiet 
for  half  an  hour.  Master  Tom?  " 

"  I  hate  sitting  quiet,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  you  may  do  as  you  like,  but  yo* 
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just  leare  Miss  Hazel  to  rest  here  with  me 
till  bedtime.  Besides,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Len- 
nard  will  be  in  directly,  and  will  send  for 
you  to  the  library." 

**  Oh,  bother ! "  said  Tom. 

"For  shame,  Master  Tom  I"  said  Birdy, 
in  discreet  remonstrance. 

*'  Well,  if  Cuffy  does  not  go  out,  I  won't 
either  I"  said  Tom.  "But  I  say,  Birdy, 
you  are  a  very  naughty  old  woman  I " 

"I,  Master  Tom?" 

"Well,  Birdy,  you  do  not  keep  your 
promises  I " 

"  Why,  what  promise  have  I  made  you, 
sir,  that  I  have  forgotten?" 

"You  promised  long  ago,  before  we  went 
to  school,  that  you  would  take  Cuffy  and 
me  to  the  top  of  the  tower;  and  now  we 
have  been  to  school  and  come  back,  and 
been  here  three  weeks,  and  you  have  never 
done  it." 

"  Oh,  I  will  take  you  up  there  any  time 
you  like;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  certain- 
ly from  the  top  all  over  the  park,  and  across 
the  river  to  Shenningstone  Mines.  It  is  well 
worth  the  climb.  Master  Tom." 

"  But  when  shaJl  we  go?"  exclaimed  Tom, 
impatiently. 

"  Whenever  you  like,  my  dear.  It  is 
lovely  indeed  on  a  fine  sunset  evening  like 
this." 

"O  Birdy,  take  us  up  now,"  pleaded 
Hazel. 

"Oh,  do!"  cried  Tom.  "  Tve  been  up 
to  the  big  door  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
again  and  again,  and  I  have  banged  and 
banged  at  it,  but  I  cannot  get  it  open." 

**I  dare  say  you  have  Master  Tom;  but  it 
is  not  much  use  banging,  unless  you  have 
the  key.  It  is  kept  locked  up.  You  see  it 
would  not  do  to  have  young  folks  like  you 
and  Miss  Hazel,  going  scrambling  up  there 
alone.  —  Ah,  here  is  Charlie  Hallard,"  she 
continued,  as  some  one  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  then  pushed  it  open.  "Come  in,  my 
lad ;  how  is  your  mother  to-night?  " 

The  boy  appeared.  Tom  and  Hazel  ex- 
amined him  with  curiosity,  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  mysterious  and  interesting  Shenning- 
stone Works. 

He  looked  about  fifteen ;  his  face  was  pale 
and  haggard,  and  it  was  dark  and  grimy,  as 
if  ingrained  with  smoke. 

He  looked  poor,  hard  worked,  and  under- 
fed, and  he  had  a  heavy,  stolid  expression ; 
^~  it  was  a  countenance  from  which  the  sun- 
shine had  faded  young. 

He  was  a  Shennmgstone  boy  —  a  worker 
tn  the  iron  fUmaces,  one  of  the  children  of 


the  Black  Valley  that  fHnged  the'  outskiita 
of  the  parks  of  Lea. 

Hazel  crept  up  close  to  Mrs.  Bird,  while 
the  latter  was  rolling  her  bottles  in  a  news- 
paper, and  stowing  them  away  into  a  big 
basket,  with  some  wine  and  sago,  and  other 
little  comforts  for  her  patient. 

"  Birdy,"  she  whispered,  "  what  is  the 
boy's  name?" 

"Charlie,  my  dear — Charlie  Hallard. 
There,  my  lad,  let  your  mother  keep  on 
with  that  stuff*,  and  I  will  see  her  to-morrow.'* 

"Birdy,"  continued  Hazel,  "I  think 
Charlie  is  very  hungry  —  I  do  not  think  he 
has  had  any  supper." 

Charlie's  eyes  were  certainly  wandering 
very  lovingly  towards  the  well-covered 
table,  where  she  and  Tom  had  just  had  their 
tea. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  «*  gire 
him  some  of  yours,  if  you  like  to  do  so.  Are^ 
you  hungrj',  Charlie?" 

He  grinned  and  nodded  emphatically. 

Hazel  rushed  up  to  the  table,  and  Tom 
helped  her  with  enthusiasm.  They  covered 
a  huge  round  of  bread  with  as  much  jam  as 
they  could  persuade  it  to  hold,  and  then 
Hazel  made  a  large  cup  of  tea. 

The  boy  swallowed  the  tea,  but  begged 
leave  to  carry  the  bread  and  jam  home 
with  him. 

"There  be  lots  o'  them  little  uns,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  were  more  hungrier  nor  he  I  •* 

Hazel  looked  up  at  Birdy,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

"  O  Birdy,  think  of  the  little  ones  being 
hungry ! " 

Birdy  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"May  we  — oh,  may  Tom  and  I  send  them 
all  our  bread  and  jam?" 

Mrs.  Bird  cleared  a  comer  in  her  basket 

"Very  well,  my  dears,  we  shall  put  it  all 
in  here ;  but  mind,  if  you  are  hungry  before 
bedtime,  I  have  not  got  any  more." 

"Oh  we  shall  not  be  hungry,  shall  we, 
Tom?"  cried  Hazel,  carrying  the  jam-pot  to 
Mrs.  Bird.     "  Put  it  all  in,  Birdy." 

Tom  was  conveying  the  loaf,  but  he  looked 
rather  blank  at  Hazel's  last  question,  and 
as  he  saw  her  also  vigorously  stowing  away  all 
Birdy's  nice  hot  cake. 

Tom  was  often  hungry  before  bedtime, 
after  a  long  evening  in  the  woods,  and  he 
felt  doubtful ;  but  he  could  not  help  catching 
Hazel's  enthusiasm,  and  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  her  giving  away  all  their  supper. 

The  basket  was  well-filled,  and  Charlie 
despatched  with  a  much  brighter  counjtenance 
than  he  brought  into  the  room.  )OglC 
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He  walked  down  the  pathway  and  across 
tlie  garden  just  under  the  window,  and  Tom 
atnd  Hazel  stood  watching  him. 

*'  How  heayy  the  basket  must  be  I "  said 
Bazel. 

•*  Oh,  he  won't  mind,"  said  Tom.  "  It  is 
fill)  of  jolly  things  —  he  likes  it." 

'"  The  poor  little  children,"  continued  Ha- 
zel, *'  I  wonder  if  they  will  be  glad  when  be 
sets  home.  Birdy,  only  think  of  them,  the 
poor  little  hungry  things  I " 

Hazel  looked  up  at  Birdy,  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  her,  also  watching  the  boy. 

Birdy's  hand  was  resting  on  Hazel's  head, 
and  she  looked  down  upon  her  now  as  she 
■poke,  with  sad,  grave  eyes. 

"  I  often  do  think  of  them,  my  dear,"  she 
said ;  and  then  she  looked  away  from  Hazel, 
and  out  of  the  window  again. 

The  "boy  disappeared,  and  Tom  jumped 
from  his  chair;  there  was  no  more  to  be 
seen. 

**  Now,  Birdy,"  he  cried,  **  your  promise. 
Let  us  go  up  to  the  Tower." 

"  What,  to-night?  "  said  Birdy. 

"Tes,  now,  immediately,  at  once;  I  hate 
waiting,"  said  Tom. 

**  Well,  my  dears,  if  you  like  to  go,  why 
shouldn't  you?  I  will  get  the  key;  but 
mind,  you  are  to  be  a  good  boy,  Master  Tom, 
and  you  are  not  to  look  over  the  parapet." 

She  opened  a  door  in  the  wall  and  dis- 
closed a  cupboard  lined  with  green  cloth,  on 
which  rows  of  keys  were  hanging  on  bright, 
brass-beaded  nails,  and  she  took  out  a  huge 
iron  ono  and  gave  it  to  Tom. 

"There,  sir,  you  may  carry  it.  Wait  a 
minute  till  I  tell  Mary  where  we  have  gone." 

She  disappeared  along  the  passage  towards 
the  kitchen  premises,  while  Tom  and  Hazel 
danced  with  impatience  and  delight.  In  a 
moment  she  returned  again. 

"Now,  come  along;  we  have  a  good  high 
climb  before  us." 

They  went  up  the  great  staircase  from  the 
grround  floor  to  the  corridor  which  led  to 
the  studio  and  Lennard's  apartments,  and 
they  mounted  past  them  upstairs  to  the  long 
gallery  of  state  bedrooms,  in  one  of  which 
the  children  had  been  located  when  they 
first  came  to  Lea. 

They  laughed  as  they  passed  their  old 
door. 

They  did  not  live  there  now.  Mrs.  Bird- 
had  moved  them  to  two  cheerful  little. 
rocns  in  the  modern  part  of  the  house, 
near  her,  and  reached  by  a  different  stair- 
case. 

*'It  was  a  ghostly  old  room,"  said  Tom, 


as  ho  paused  to  bang  rather  Tindictavely  with 
hia  fist  against  the  door.  "Hollo,  old 
ghost  I "  he  cried,  "are  you  in  there  still?" 

"Nonsense,  Master  Tom;  come  along," 
said  Birdy. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  they  reached  the 
oak  door  that  had  excited  Tom's  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  he  rushed  forward  to  insert 
the  big  key  for  himself. 

It  creaked  and  groaned  in  the  lock,  and 
then  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  disclosed 
a  stone  staircase,  steep  and  narrow,  built 
into  the  thick  wall  of  the  old  tower. 

"Here  we  go  —  how  jolly  I"  cried  Tom; 
and  he  clattered  upstairs,  followed  by  Hazel 
and  Birdy. 

"Take  care.  Master  Tom;  do  not  open 
the  door  at  the  top  till  I  come,"  called 
Birdy  after  him,  as  she  panted  up  as  rapidly 
as  she  could. 

They  stood  under  the  roof  on  the  highest 
step  for  a  moment;  and  then  she  pushed 
open  a  little  door,  and  the  children  emerged 
under  the  blue  canopy  of  the  sky. 

Tom  shouted  with  delight,  and  Hazel, 
with  one  exclamation,  sank  into  silence  and 
eivjoyment. 

It  was  a  glorious  view.  The  park| 
rich  and  verdant,  lay  below  them,  the 
woods  stretching  beyond  it  on  every  side. 
They  could  see  the  river,  winding  for 
many  miles,  rushing  along  towards  the 
waterfall  beyond  Lea.  They  could  see 
the  canal  creeping,  sluggish  and  silent,  by 
the  river-side,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  bank 
between  them;  and  across  both  canal  and 
river  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the  low- 
lying  stretch  of  country  that  they  had 
heard  of  as  Black  Shenningstone  Yale. 

The  sunset  was  still  lingering  in  a  glow 
over  the  green  woods,  but  towards  Shen- 
ningstone the  sky  was  lurid,  and  seemed  to 
hang  low  over  the  plain.  The  night  appeared 
falling  there,  the  air  was  clouded  with 
smoke  —  the  prospeci  towards  Shenningstone 
was  unlovely. 

But  it  was  that  part  in  the  view  that  in* 
stantly  caught  the  children's  eyes,  and  Tom 
p/inted  towards  it  with  eager  exclamations, 
and  Hazel  gazed  with  half-frightened  sur- 
prise. 

For  all  down  the  Valley  of  Shenningstone 
the  twilight  was  illumined  by  a  lurid  glow 
from  numberless  crimson  fires  that  shot  up 
their  living  sparks  into  the  air,  and  sent  their 
columns  of  smoke  rolling  over  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sky. 

"What  is  it?  what  is  it?"  cried  Tom. 
"  Are  the  houses  dU  < 
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**  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  "  those  are  the 
iron-works,  and  the  big  fires  are  the  furnaces. 
That  is  what  you  are  to  see  some  day,  Mas- 
ter Tom." 

<'0h,  how  red  they  are!"  said  Hazel. 
**Tom,  will  you  not  be  afraid?" 

"Afraid,  no,"  said  Tom — "I  am  never 
afraid ;  but  I  told  you  you  would  be,  Cuffy 
—  I  knew  you  would." 

"  Oh,  no  I  Miss  Hazel  will  not  be  afraid 
when  she  goes  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Bird; 
"  wc  shall  not  go  to  the  furnaces,  if  she  does 
not  like  it,  but  only  to  the  cottages  to  see 
the  children." 

**I  will  not  be  afraid  with  you,  Birdy." 

**  No,  my  dear,  we  shall  go  together  some 
day.  Bless  me!  take  care.  Master  Tom," 
she  cried,  suddenly  catching  him  by  the 
jacket;  **you  will  be  oyer,  you  will." 

"I  am  looking  at  the  train,"  he  said. 
"There  it  comes  — whiff,  whiff — how  jolly 
to  see  it  spinning  through  the  woods! 
That  is  the  way  to  London,  is  it  not?"  he 
added,  turning  his  back  on  Shenningstone, 
and  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Yes,  and  that  is  the  Lea  Station,  you 
know,  on  that  other  side  of  the  park;  and 
that  is  how  you  children  never  saw  Shen- 
Dingstone  before ;  you  got  out  of  the  train  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Lea." 

"Where  is  it  going  now?"  said  Tom; 
"don't  hold  my  jacket,  Birdy  —  I'm  all 
right." 

But  Mrs.  Bird  held  on  tight,  notwithstand- 
ing his  remonstrance. 

"No,  no,  sir — I'll  not  let  you  go." 

Tom  grumbled,  and  wriggled  himself  vio- 
lently, leaning  far  over  the  parapet.  "Do 
tell  me  where  the  train  is  going,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Look,  we  can  only  see  the  smoke 
now,  away  over  the  wood." 

"It  is  going  down  the  side  of  the  river 
towards  the  sea.  It  has  got  to  go  a  good 
many  miles  to  cross.  Mr.  Lennard  would 
not  have  a  bridge  in  his  park.  There  is  a 
little  out-of-the-way  village  down  there, 
where  I  sometimes  go  to  see  the  people, 
and  the  train  stops  there.  It  is  a  wild  little 
place,  far  down  below  the  waterfall  and  the 
chalk  cliffs." 

Hazel  was  still  looking  towards  Shenning- 
stone. The  lurid  glare  of  the  fires  seemed 
to  fascinate  her.  Suddenly  her  gaze  game 
nearer  home,  for  she  caught  sight  of  a 
horseman  coming  slowly  towards  the  house. 

He  had  emerged  from  one  of  the  wood- 
paths,  and  was  riding  along  under  the 
beech-trees  on  the  turf  that  edged  the 
gravel  approach. 


"Ah!"  cried  Tcm,  turning  qaicklj* 
*  *  there's  the  governor  coming  home." 

"Bless  me!  so  it  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bird;  "I  never  thought  it  was  so  late. 
There  is  Mr.  Lennard,  to  be  sure,  and  I  am 
forgetting  it  must  be  just  his  dinner-hour. 
Come  away,  children ;  we  must  hurry  down." 

Tom  could  not  be  dragged  away  until 
Mr.  Lennard  had  disappeared  from  their 
view  under  the  house,  and  then  he  wrenched 
himself  from  Birdy,  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
door. 

"Oh,  I  must  be  quick;  perhaps  Jenks 
will  let  me  ride  round  to  the  stables  on  the 
'  Sheikh.' " 

And  away  he  went,  scrambling  down- 
stairs, followed  by  Mrs.  Bird  and  Hazel. 

At  the  top  of  the  great  staircase,  near  the 
studio  door,  they  met  Mr.  Lennafd,  and 
Mrs.  Bird  stood  aside,  with  a  low-courtesy,  to 
let  him  pass. 

"  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Bird,"  he  said. 

"  Good-evening,  sir.  I  hope  you  have  had 
a  pleasant  ride." 

"  Tliank  you,  yes,"  he  answered,  and  opened 
the  studio  door.    Then  he  perceived  Hazel. 

"Ah,  my  little  fawn,  are  you  there?  "  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

Hazel  sprang  forward  to  him,  and  took  it 
eagerly  in  both  of  hers.    Lennard  smiled. 

"You  are  not  playing  the  water-kelpie  by 
the  river,  this  evening.  I  have  been  round  to 
look  for  you,  but  you  were  not  there.  "Will 
you  come  in  with  me,  and  keep  me  company 
over  my  dinner?  " 

Hazel  nodded  a  bright  assent,  and  he  drew 
her  with  him  into  the  studio. 

Mrs.  Bird  passed  on  to  her  own  premises, 
with  one  anxious  look  from  the  staircase-winr 
dow  after  Tom. 

He  was  disappearing  down  the  back  avenue, 
doubtless  in  perfect  happiness,  mounted  on 
the  Sheikh. 

"I  hope  Jenks  will  keep  a  hold  on  that 
beast's  head,"  said  Mrs.  Bird  to  herself. 
"  Bless  the  children !  what  a  sunshine  they  do 
make,  to  be  sure !  There's  not  a  person  in  the 
whole  place  could  gainsay  them  I " 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

8HENNING8TONB. 

Mbs.  BntD  went  over  the  next  day  to  Shen- 
ningstone, and  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  infection  fjrom  the  illness  of  Charlie  ' 
HaUard's  mother.    Digitized  by  GOO^ 
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When  she  came  back  in  the  eremng,  Hazel 
and  Tom  met  her  with  eager  inquiries,  and 
claimed  immediately  her  promise  to  take  them 
to  see  the  works. 

**  If  there  is  no  fever,  you  know  you  said 
you  would,"  said  Tom.  And  Mrs.  Bird  of 
course  consented. 

"Let  us  go  together,"  continued  Tom; 
"Canning  and  Hazel,  and  you  and  me.  It 
will  be  so  jolly." 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  "I  shaU  be 
very  glad  to  have  Canning  with  us ;  especially 
as  I  have  no  doubt  you.  Master  Tom,  will  in- 
sist upon  seeing  the  furnace  works.  But  the 
only  thing  is,  I  am  afraid  the  walk  will  be  too 
long  for  JViiss  Hazel." 

"  Oh,  but  she  can  have  the  pony,  you  know, 
Birdy ;  Canning  lets  us  ride  Snowball,  the  old 
garden  pony,  and  Cufiy  is  not  a  bit  afrud  of 
him;  j»e  you,  Cuffy?" 

"  No,"  said  Hazel,  "  I  think  I  should  like 
to  go." 

Her  mind  had  been  full  of  grave  curiosity 
ever  since  they  had  seen  the  distai>t  view  of 
Shenningstone  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
she  longed  to  see  the  home  of  Charlie's  "  little 
uns"  among  the  iron  furnaces  in  the  Black 
Vale. 

80,  next  morning,  Mrs.  Bird  packed  up  a 
basket  of  nice  things  for  tlieir  luncheon,  tell- 
ing them  they  should  not  be  back  before  the 
evening,  and  that  they  would  picnic  by  the 
riyer  before  going  down  the  valley ;  and  they 
all  started  in  high  glee. 

Hazel  mounted  upon  Snowball,  and  Tom 
led  the  pony  with  a  proud  sense  of  his  charge, 
Birdy  following  close  behind,  and  with  her. 
Canning,  enjoying  the  expedition  as  much  as 
any  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Lennard  saw  them  starting,  from  the 
library  window,  and  watched  them  go  down 
the  avenue  and  disappear  into  the  woods,  as 
they  went  towards  the  upper  bridge.  He  won- 
dered where  they  could  be  going ;  and  then  he 
went  back  to  Confucius,  and  —  forgot  them. 

The  railway  bridge  was,  as  Birdy  had  told 
the  children,  far  down  the  stream,  but  there 
was  another  high  up  the  river,  above  the  house 
of  Lea. 

It  was  a  private  bridge,  forming  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  park. 

The  river  here  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Lennards'  domain  and  the  country  stretch- 
ing beyond,  and  it  was  this  bridge  that  the 
children  were  prohibited  from  crossing. 

Once  over  it,  the  whole  features  of  the  land- 
scape changed.  There  was  first  a  narrow 
belting  of  wood,  then  the  high  bank  separat- 
ing river  and  canal,  and  beyond  this  the  rough 


swing  bridge  led  across  the  canal  to  the  tow* 
ing-path  and  the  artificial  embankment  that 
sloped  away  to  the  low  country. 

The  low  country  it  seemed  now,  for  looking 
from  the  swing  bridge  over  the  canal,  Shen- 
ningstone lay  beneath. 

The  canal  ran  level  with  the  roofs  of  the 
houses ;  but  there  were  many  workmen  there 
who  could  recollect  when  it  was  different. 

There  were  many  who  could  remember  when 
the  floor  of  their  cottages  stood  as  high  as  the 
surface  of  the  water,  when  rooms  were  two  or 
three  flats  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  thai 
were  now  sunk  as  many  floors  below  it.  The 
river  and  canal  that  once  had  run  beneath 
them  now  flowed  higher  than  their  eaves. 

It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  characteristic  of  all  districts  in 
the  black  country  proper,  in  the  plains  of 
Stafibrdshire  and  other  countries,  where  the 
miners  and  the  pickmen  are  hollowing  out  the 
foundations  of  the  earth. 

Here  it  was  a  strip  of  mining-life  sprung  up 
through  an  accidental  discovery  in  the  midst 
of  an  otherwise  rural  part  of  the  land. 

Just  above  the  entrance  to  Shenningstone 
Mrs.  Bird  made  the  cliildren  stop,  and  they 
sat  down  on  the  grass  to  eat  their  early  din- 
ner. 

Tom  was  in  wild  spirits,  but  eager  to  get 
on;  they  were  both  too  impatient  to  eigoy 
their  feast  as  much  as  Mrs.  Bird  had  in- 
tended, so  she  was  soon  obliged  to  let  them 
start  again. 

They  began  to  descend  into  the  iron  settle- 
ment. The  furnaces  were  in  full  work,  and 
though  the  glow  was  less  cflcctivc  when  seen 
in  the  broad  daylight,  still  they  looked  strange 
and  volcanic  as  they  approached. 

There  was  a  range  of  twelve,  sending  up 
their  volumes  of  smoke,  and  crimson  flame. 

The  whole  country,  as  far  as  they  could 
see,  was  grimy  and  blackened. 

There  were  several  pairs  of  coal  mines 
opened  round  the  works,  and  rows  of  small 
horses  were  seen,  some  carting  the  refuse  to 
the  furnaces,  some  bringing  Swedish  ore 
from  where  tlie  barges  had  landed  it  on  the 
canal  side,  and  others  carrying  the  loads  of 
good  coal  to  fill  the  barges  again,  and  laden 
with  wliich  they  returned  to  the  sea-shore. 

Rows  of  cottages,  black  and  wretched- 
looking,  straggled  away  on  all  sides  of  the 
pits  and  ironworks,  some  of  them  sunk  half 
into  the  ground,  some  sinking  at  one  end 
only,  with  a  crazy  appearance,  or  at  one 
comer,  where  the  earth  had  suddenly  given 
way. 

"  What  a  funny  place ! "  said  To^Q[e 
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Hazel  was  looking  round  her  in  silence, 
and  searching  among  the  faces  that  crowded 
to  the  cottage  doors  for  Charlie  Hallard  and 
his  "  little  uns." 

"Asking  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Bird,"  said 
Canning,  "I  think  we  had  better  take  the 
young  master  and  the  little  lady  to  the 
manairer's  house,  and  he  will  show  them 
everything  in  the  works  or  the  pits." 

"Oh I"  cried  Tom,  "I  should  like  to  go 
down  a  pit ! " 

"  And  that  you  shall  not  do.  Master  Tom,'* 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Bird.  "The  manager  is  a 
very  civil  man  —  I  know  him  well  —  and  he 
will  just  show  you  all  that  is  proper  for  you 
to  see.  But  I  will  not  hear  of  your  going 
into  the  pits." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  do  let  us  go 
where  the  fires  are,  Birdy  —  do." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go.  Miss  Hazel?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hazel;  "but,  Birdy,  you  and 
I  are  going  to  see  the  little  children,  are  we 
not?" 

"Yes;  all  right,  Cufly,  so  you  shall.  But 
wait  a  bit  —  lot  us  see  the  works  first." 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Forley,"  said  Canning,  point- 
hig  to  a  man  approaching  them. 

He  carried  some  papers  in  his  hand,  and 
was  not  dressed  as  a  miner  or  an  iron-worker 

—  he  was  evidently  the  overseer. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Bird,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  near, 
"how  do  you  do?  Very  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Canning.  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
brought  here  by  any  mischief  among  your 
pheasants  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  nothing  to  complain  of  just  now 

—  much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same,"  re- 
plied Canning,  stepping  backward,  and  glanc- 
ing at  Tom  and  Hazel  as  the  evident  explana- 
tion of  his  visit. 

Tom  was  still  holding  Hazel's  rein,  and  she 
sat  on  her  pony,  looking  wonderingly  around 
her. 

**  We  have  brought  you  some  young  visit- 
ors, Mr.  Forley,*"  said  Mrs.  Bird.  "Master 
Netherby  and  Miss  Grey  have  come  over  to 
fee  your  works,  sir.  Our  master's  wards," 
she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

Mr.  Forley  raised  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"I  am  proud  to  sec  the  little  lady  and 
gentleman,"  he  said. 

Tom  took  off  his  cap  and  returned  the 
salutation,  and  Hazel  smiled. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Tom,  holding  out 
his  hand.     "  Will  you  show  us  the  big  fires?  " 

"  And  welcome,  sir,"  replied  the  manager. 
"WiJl  yon  come  this  way?  Stop,  this  is  a 
nasty  road  for  the  young  lady's  pony ;  we  will 
turn  in  here." 


They  followed  him  down  a  narrow  alley  of 
cottages  to  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  gmt 
workshops,  and  then  he  said :  — 

"Will  the  little  lady  like  to  get  off  here? 
We  will  go  in  and  sec  the  iron  worked  from 
the  beginning,  if  you  like." 

"  Capital  1 "  said  Tom.  "  Will  you  get  off, 
Cuffy?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hazel ;  and  Canning  lifted  her 
to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Forley  called  a  boy  standing  near,  and 
bade  him  hold  the  pony,  and  they  went  into 
the  factory. 

They  saw  the  iron  worked  from  its  earliest 
stage,  in  the  first  furnace,  and  on  the  forge, 
where  it  is  turned  into  "  pig,"  or  bar. 

Then  they  went  to  the  kilns,  where  it  is 
seethed  and  saturated  with  the  fumes  of  char- 
coal ;  and  then  Tom  insisted  on  being  taken 
to  the  "  crucibles,"  the  great  melting-pots  of 
the  air-furnaces. 

The  children  liked  to  stand  a  long  time  at 
each  place,  watching  the  process  of  the  work- 
ing, looking  on  with  a  sort  of  fascination, 
glancing  up  at  the  men,  and  drawing  out 
bright  smiles  upon  the  black  faces.  They 
could  hardly  be  drawn  on. 

Tom  was  intensely  interested,  and  asked 
innumerable  questions  of  every  one. 

As  they  drew  near  the  air-furnace,  the 
ground  became  wet  and  rough,  covered  with 
a  coal-black  mud,  into  which  they  sank  at 
every  step. 

"  Hardly  fit  walking  for  the  yo'ing  lady," 
said  Mr.  Forley,  as  he  paused  before  emerg- 
ing from  the  door  of  one  of  the  wo^ts. 

"  It  be  rough  and  nasty  enougJ.,"  replied  a 
big  black  miner,  who  stood  near  and  heard 
his  remark.  "  The  rain  falls  hea"'/  o' nights," 
he  went  on,  "  and  the  mouth  o*  they  pits  o'er 
there  is  just  a  muck  o'  mud." 

"Shall  we  cross?"  asked  F'ffley.  "The 
air-furnaces  are  over  there,  Master  Netherby. 
Is  your  heart  set  to  go,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  must  go  I "  cried  Tom.  "  Do 
let  us,  Cufiy ;  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  mod, 
are  you?" 

"No,"  said  Hazel,  "I  sho'dd  be  glad  to 

go." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hazel,  it  is  veiy  nasty.  I  think 
you  had  better  not,"  said  Mrs.  Birc 

"  Oh,  do,"  pleaded  Tom. 

"  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Ha«tA. 

"  Let  me  carry  the  little  la4y,**  wud  the  big 
miner,  coming  forward. 

Hazel  looked  up  at  him.  He  was  quite 
black,  arms  and  face  as  well  as  shirt,  but  he 
had  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  his  foce  wai 
very  pleasant  as  he  smiled  down  upon  her. 
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•'  Veiy  well,"  she  eoid.  "  Will  you  cany 
me?" 

Mr.  CanniDg  and  Mrs.  Bird  looked  rather 
shocked. 

"  I  will  carry  you,  miss,  if  you  wish  it," 
said  CanniDg. 

A  look  of  disappointment  came  over  the 
big  miner's  face,  and  Hazel  understood  it. 

"No,"  she  said,  ''thank  you,  I  think  he 
wiU." 

The  miner  lifted  her  gently  from  the 
ground  and  shouldered  her  in  triumph,  and 
strode  away  without  a  word  towards  the  air- 
furnaces. 

'*  I  wonder  Miss  Hazel  is  not  afraid,"  said 
Mrs.  Bird,  '*  to  be  carried  by  that  big  black 
ftllow." 

"Why  should  she?"  exclaimed  Tom,  con- 
temptuously, ''  she  is  quite  used  to  it,  Birdy ; 
the  Bearers  at  Mysore  were  quite  as  big,  and 
much  blacker ! " 

Hazers  swarthy  **  Bearer"  had  carried  her 
to  the  crucibles,  and  stood  in  front  of  them, 
still  keeping  her  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight.  Tom  and  Hazel 
stood  dazed  and  giddy  from  the  heat  and 
glare,  but  with  their  eyes  riyeted  on  the 
flames. 

The  dull,  roaring  sound  of  the  boiling  steel 
seemed  to  fill  the  air.  The  fUrnace-men  sur- 
rounding them  looked  pale  and  haggard  from 
the  intensity  of  heat,  and  even  during  the 
few  moments  the  children  stood  there  the 
fire  seemed  to  scorch  their  skin. 

They  saw  the  **pouring-off"  process,  at 
which  point  Tom's  excitoment  reached  its  cli- 
max. He  shouted  with  delight,  as  the  men 
took  the  pot  of  molten  metal,  with  long- 
handled  tongs,  from  the  furnace,  and  poured 
the  scattering  fluid  into  the  moulds;  and 
they  both  clapped  their  hands  and  laughed 
again,  as  the  sparkling  spray  from  the  steam 
rose  into  the  air,  tinted  in  nuiny  and  brilliant 
hues  from  the  isrnited  gas. 

"I  think  you  have  seen  the  best  part  of  it 
now,"  said  the  miner  to  Hazel.  "  That  is  the 
prettiest  sight  to  show  in  aH  our  works." 

**  Is  it  not  awfully  jolly,  Cuffy?  I  do  wish 
I  were  an  iron-worker." 

"  You  would  soon  tire  of  the  fun,  master," 
sold  Mr.  Forlcy.  ''Come  out  of  the  heat, 
sir,  it  is  not  good  for  you.  Ben,  carry  the 
young  lady  to  my  door." 

Ben  strode  away  with  her,  and  set  her  down 
carefully  en  the  doorstep  of  Mr.  Forley's 
office.  Then  ho  pulled  off  his  cap,  and 
turned  to  Mrs.  Bird,  who  was  close  behind 
him. 

*' Please,  missus,  asking  your  pardon,"  he 


said,  "  but  will  yon  come  and  see  my  little 
uns?  We've  bad  a  bad  time,  lately,  the  wife 
and  I.     We've  had  *em  all  down." 

"Certainly,  I  will,  Ben.  But  what  is 
ailing  them  ?    Have  they  been  ill  long?  " 

"  A  matter  of  a  week  or  so,"  he  answered. 
"  It  hain't  fever,  nor  nothink  o'  that  sort,  or 
I  wouldn't  have  ye  come,  with  the  young 
master  and  the  little  lady  here.  It's  just 
cold,  they're  saying.  It's  that  cursed  damp 
house  —  lying  beneath  the  level,  we  are,  with 
the  wet  soaking  up  through  our  floors." 

"  Ah,  that  is  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Bird.  Can- 
ning and  Forley  were  talking  at  a  little  dis* 
tance. 

"  Bad  t  It  hain't  fit  for  beasts  to  be  in,  lei 
alone  human  beings.  It's  a  curse,  I  tell  yoUy 
missus,  to  the  whole  place,  they  holes  o' 
houses  —  dripping  wells  every  one  o'  'em." 

"  They  are  certainly  very  bad,  for  the  chil- 
dren especially,"  said  Mrs.  Bird. 

"  I  should  think  so  I  If  your  master,  ask- 
ing your  pardon,  had  a  grain  o'  human  kind- 
ness in  him,  every  one  of  they  houses  should 
be  down  to  the  ground,  and  a  dry  lot  built  on 
the  rise  up  there." 

Mrs.  Bird  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  not  want  of  kindness,  Ben,"  she 
said  with  a  sigh,  "but  it  is  want  of  knowing. 
It  is  some  people's  interest  not  to  tell  him 
these  things,  you  see,  and  what  is  not  told  to 
him  he  never  asks." 

She  glanced  towards  Hazel,  and  signed  the 
man  to  be  silent,  and  then  added :  — 

"Let  us  go  to  your  cottage,  Ben;  perhaps 
I  can  do  something  for  your  little  ones." 

"  This  way,  missus.  You  will  be  welcome 
and  sure." 

"  Would  you  like  to  come,  my  dear?"  she 
said  to  Hazel. 

"Yes,  Birdy,  so  much.  What  will  Tom  do?" 

'*0h,  ho  will  stay,  I  dare  say,  with  Mr. 
Forlcy  and  Canning,  till  we  come  back." 
And  they  followed  the  miner  down  the  row  of 
cottages  to  his  door. 

It  was  truly  a  wretched  place.  Within 
was  a  swarm  of  sickly-looking  children ;  they 
had  the  grimy  coloring  everything  and  every- 
body had  at  Shenningstonc ;  their  mother 
looked  thin  and  poor  also,  and  seemed  op- 
pressed with  the  burdens  of  existence  in 
poverty. 

Mrs.  Bird  sat  down  among  them,  and  called 
the  children  to  her. 

"Are  these  Charlie's  little  ones?"  said 
Hazel. 

"No,  my  dear;  but  these  are  hungry  too^ 
I  dare  say.  Let  us  gi^e  them--some  dinnery 
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She  began  to  open  her  basket,  and  Hazel 
eagerly  assisted  her. 

**  It  is  little  any  of  them  will  eat  this  time 
past,"  said  the  woman.  "  The  shiverings  has 
took  them  ever  since  the  last  rains,  and 
they're  just  terrible  bad  o'  nights.*' 

Mrs.  Bird  disclosed  a  large  pudding  and 
some  cakes. 

**  I  dare  say  they'll  try  a  bit  of  this.  Have 
you  spoons  for  them,  mistress  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  plenty.  That  is  nice!  My 
word,  children,  you'll  hare  a  dinner  now  I  ** 

"  Sit  down  on  the  floor  every  one  of  you," 
said  Mrs.  Bird;  and  down  they  all  went  in 
a  circle,  and  sat  turning  up  their  little  black 
faces  longingly  towards  Mrs.  Bird  and  her 
big  brown  dish. 

The  mother  brought  a  spoon  and  a  delf 
platter  for  each,  and  Birdy  went  all  round, 
dropping  a  pile  of  pudding  on  every  plate. 

The  children  laughed  with  pleasure,  and 
Hazel  clapped  her  hands. 

**  O  you  dear  Birdy  I"  she  said — "you 
good,  good  Birdy !  " 

They  could  not  eat  much,  poor  little  things, 
they  were  all  too  sickly ;  and  the  spoons  soon 
fell  idly  upon  the  plates.  Then  Mrs.  Bird 
made  the  mother  gather  all  that  remained 
into  one  large  dish,  and  gave  it  to  her  to  put 
away  for  supper-time. 

"There  is  still  some  in  the  basket  for 
Charlie's  little  brothers  and  sisters,"  she  said 
to  Hazel.    "  We  shall  go  there  presently." 

She  talked  awhile  with  the  woman  about 
the  children's  sickness,  and  gave  her  some 
medicines,  and  she  went  round  to  the  back 
of  the  house  with  the.  fhther  to  see  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  improve  its  damp  con- 
dition. 

All  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  seemed 
saturated  with  water. 

"  It's  no  use,  missus,"  he  said.  "  Can't  do 
nothin'  to  it;  it's  below  the  level,  you  see,  and 
we  sink  a  bit  lower  every  month.  The  canal 
is  above  our  roofing  now,  and  some  day  it'll 
float  over  the  top  of  it,  or  I'm  very  much  mis- 
took." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bird. 

"Why,  marm,  you  see  they  keeps  mining 
and  mining,  and  down  goes  the  level,  until  the 
water  is  running  in  the  canal  and  the  river 
clean  above  us  there ;  and  more  nor  one  o'  us 
thinks  as  how  they  be  getting  uncommon  close 
to  the  embankment  in  that  further  mine,  and  it 
is  odds  if  we  don't  have  the  canal  down  upon 
us  one  of  these  winter  nights." 

"  Shocking  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bird.  "  There 
i»  no  real  danger,  is  there?  " 


"Beal  or  not,  as  yon  pleaae,  misras;  it*s 
the  truth  I  am  telling  you.'* 

"  But  is  Boberts  informed  of  this?  He  is 
the  person  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lennard  about 
Shenningstone  afiairs;  it  is  not  my  place," 
she  said  sadly  —  "  not  my  place  —  I  could  not 
do  it." 

"  Bless  you,"  said  the  man,  "  there  is  where 
it  is  —  there  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  thing. 
Mr.  Lennard,  he  owns  the  land  here,  there  is 
no  one  to  do  nothing  but  him,  and  he  don't 
think  nothing  about  it.  The  place  goes  to  the 
baxl  completely,  and  he  don't  know  nor  care. 
He  leaves  it  all  to  Roberts,  and  Roberts,  he 
quarrels  with  Forley  the  manager  here,  and 
won't  speak  a  word  to  Mr.  Lennard  about 
Shenningstone  people  or  Shenningstone  houses. 
That  is  how  it  is,  missus,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Bird  sighed. 

"  Have  Mr.  Forley  and  Roberts  had  a  dif- 
ference?" 

"  Yes,  they  hate  each  other.  Roberts,  he 
spites  Forley  in  everything  he  can ;  and  then 
Roberts,  he  has  the  ear  of  Squire  Lennard, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  as  has,  and  he  lords 
and  masters  it  everywhere,  and  the  poor  peo- 
ple go  to  the  wall.  Curse  him  I  Asking  your 
pardon,  missus,  but  it's  hard  for  an  honest 
working  man  to  have  his  children  dying  in  a 
wretched  hole  like  this." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  shaking  her 
head.  "  What  can  be  done?  I  fear  Roberts 
is  not  a  man  of  much  conscience  or  kindly 
feeling." 

"  Not  he ;  he  grinds,  and  grinds,  and  screws 
out  the  money,  that's  all  he  wants,  and  Squire 
Lennard  knows  nought  about  it.  I'd  build  a 
house  for  myself,  and  plenty  of  us  would  do 
the  same,  in  odd  times  out  of  working  hours ; 
but  will  he  give  us  a  foot  of  ground  to  build  it 
on  up  there?  Not  he.  It's  the  master's  peas- 
ants that  gets  the  fine  fresh  air  on  the  rising; 
it  would  not  do  to  have  them  in  this  damp  hole 
down  here,"  added  the  man  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Bird  turned  sadly  away.  •  There  was 
little  to  be  said  where  she  felt  nothing  could 
be  done. 

She  turned,  to  find  Hazel  standing  close 
beside  her,  having  heard  every  word. 

The  child  said  nothing,  but  slipped  her 
hand  quietly  into  Birdy's  as  they  walked 
away. 

"  Good-morning,  missus,  and  thank  you 
kindly.  It  hain't  your  fault,  I  know  welL 
You  are  a  true  friend  to  us  here." 

"  Good-day,"  replied  Mrs.  Bird ;  and  they 
turned  up  the  alley  towards  the  oflSce. 

As  they  approached  it,  and-«aw  Tout  stand- 
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mer  at  the  door,  Hazel  stopped  and  looked  up 
in  BIrs.  Bird's  face. 

**  Birdy,"  she  said  very  gravely,  "  tell  me 
about  it;  is  this  place  all  Pilar 's?  " 

'<  Yes,  my  dear,  Mr.  Lennard  is  proprietor 
bere." 

Hazel  looked  silently  around,  and  a  little 
si^h  escaped  her;  but  she  only  said  pres- 
ently:— 

"Birdy,  will  you  bring  me  with  you  very 
often  here  again?  ** 

"  Yes,  dear,  wheneyer  you  like,  and  when- 
eyer  we  hare  anything  to  bring." 

"  Let  us  come  very  often  then,  Birdy,  and 
let  us  bring  a  great  deal,"  replied  Hazel,  and 
ber  countenance  brightened  as  if  the  resolu- 
tion was  a  relief  to  her,  and  then  they  walked 
on. 

•*  Hollo,  Cuffy,  here  you  are  I  *•  cried  Tom. 
''Is  it  not  splendid  here?  I  do  like  these  big 
fires!" 

Cufiy  nodded. 

"  And  I  say,  is  it  not  odd?  I  have  been 
hearing  all  about  it,  and  it  all  belongs  to  our 
governor.  Mr.  Forley  says  he  is  the  *•  Iron- 
master; '  is  it  not  queer?  I  think  I'll  be  an 
iTOD-master  too,  when  Fm  big,  it's  so  jolly." 

"  Y'ou  are  always  going  to  be  everything, 
Tom." 

"Yes,  it  is  queer.  "When  I  was  on  board 
ship  I  thought  I'd  be  a  sailor-fellow ;  and  at 
Mysore  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  colonel ;  and 
now  I  do  think  I'd  rather  be  an  iron-master 
than  any  of  them.  I  should  like  to  poke 
those  big  fires." 

"  Come  away,  Master  Tom,"  called  Birdy, 
^  it  is  high  time  we  were  going  home.  Can- 
ning, will  you  put  Miss  Hazel  on  her  pony?  " 

"But,  Birdy,  we  have  not  been  to  see 
Charlie,"  remonstrated  Hazel. 

**  His  cottage  is  just  at  the  end  of  the 
street  as  we  go  home,"  said  Birdr.  ."  Get  on 
your  pony,  my  dear,  for  the  road  is  so  muddy 
here.    We  shall  stop  at  Charlie^s  door." 

Hazel  was  mounted,  and  they  turned  down 
the  village. 

"  Hollo,  there  is  Charlie!  "  cried  Tom,  as 
a  boy  appeared  for  a  moment  at  a  door  and 
Timished. 

**  He  is  gone  off  to  fetch  the  children,  you 
may  be  sure,"  said  Birdy,  "  and  to  tell  his 
mother  that  we  are  coming." 

And  as  she  had  expected,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  cottage  Charlie's  black  face 
emerged  again,  followed  by  a  bevy  of  chil- 
dren, all  black  and  giimy  as  himself. 

"  We  have  come  to  see  you,  Charlie,"  cried 
Tom. 


"  How  do  you  do? "  said  Hazel  from  her 
pony. 

Charlie  pulled  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
seemed  shyly  pleased  to  see  them,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  How  is  your  mother?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bird. 

"  She  is  some  better,"  replied  the  boy* 
"  Will  you  come  in  and  see  her?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  in,  but  you  wait  here,  my 
dears,  will  you?  And  see.  Master  Tom,  you 
may  rummage  in  my  basket,  and  give  all  that 
you  can  find  in  it  to  the  children." 

Hazel  bundled  off  her  pony,  eager  to  hiBlp 
in  the  unpacking  and  the  distribution,  and 
she  and  Tom  spent  a  very  happy  ten  minutes 
in  watching  the  little  miners'  enjoyment  of 
their  feast. 

Birdy  emerged  soon  again;  Hazel  was 
remounted,  and  they  started  for  home. 

They  soon  left  the  pits  and  flumaces  fax 
behind  them,  and  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  by 
the  swing-bridge,  they  stopped  and  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  red  fire-light  smoulder- 
ing away  in  the  Black  Vale  below. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THB  ZBON-MA8TBB. 

It  was  long  past  their  tea-time  when  they 
got  home.  So  late,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Lennard 
was  returning  also  from  a  different  direction 
when  they  reached  the  door. 

Tom's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  up  to  him 
with  eager  details  of  their  day's  expedition  | 
but  his  attention  was  diverted  by  his  second 
thought  —  his  invariable  ambition  to  ride  to 
the  stables  on  the  "  Sheikh." 

Mr.  Lennard  paused  a  moment  and  watched 
him  witli  amusement. 

"  Take  care,  Jenks,"  he  said,  when  the  boy 
was  mounted ;  "  keep  a  firm  hold  of  the  rein 

that  horse  is  fiery." 

But  Jenks  and  Tom,  and  the  Arab,  were 
accustomed  to  each  other,  and  they  disap* 
peared  down  the  avenue  in  safety. 

"  Well,  Hazel,"  said  Mr.  Lennard,  turning 
to  her,  "  are  you  coming  with  me?  Where 
have  you  been  all  day?  " 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  interposing 
before  Hazel  replied,  "  Miss  Gray  has  nr>t  had 
her  tea  yet,  but  if  you  would  like  it,  sir,  I 
might  send  a  tray  up  for  her  to  the  iining- 
room  with  your  dinner." 

"Ah,"  said  Lennard,  "well,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  nice  plan.  Would  you  Ilk* 
it,  Hazel?" 
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Evidently  she  would;  she  looked  de- 
lighted. 

<<ril  rnn  and  take  niy  hat  off,  Pit4r,  and 
come  to  you  again  in  one  minute.*' 

'*  Master  Tom  can  have  his  tea  any  time," 
continued  Birdy,  '^  there  is  no  saying  when  he 
will  come  in.  Good-evening,  sir."  And  she 
made  a  low  courtesy  to  her  master,  and  went 
after  Hazel  through  the  red  door  leading  to 
the  hack  staircase. 

*'  I  think  this  is  a  very  nice  arrangement, 
Fawn,'*  said  Lennard,  as  he  sat  at  his  dinner, 
and  inspected  her  little  figure,  perched  before 
her  tea-lray. 

"  I  think  it  is  delightful,  Pitir." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  dine  with 
me  every  evening.  I  assure  you  it  is  very 
stupid  being  quite  alone." 

**0h,  I  .should  like  it  I  And  you  know, 
Pitar,  I  might  have  a  little  tea  with  Birdy  at 
five,  and  then  I  should  not  be  hungry  if  you 
did  not  come  in  tiU  ever  so  late." 

"  Ah !  yes,  I  forgot.  I  am  very  late  some- 
times." 

"Yes,  indeed.  Fancy,  last  night  I  was 
just  going  to  jump  into  bed,  and  Birdy  let  me 
peep  out  of  the  window,  and  I  saw  you  com- 
ing home  only  then,  and  you  had  had  no  din- 
ner, Pitar," 

"  I  took  a  long  ride  yesterday.  I  dine  at 
any  hour,  Fawn ;  but  if  you  will  promise  me 
your  company,  I  shall  be  very  punctual  in 
fliture." 

"Oh I  it  will  be  so  nice,  PitAr;  and  you 
know  it  will  be  no  use  waiting  for  Tom,  ho  is 
always  out  till  bedtime." 

"  He  has  his  own  way  of  epjoying  his  holi- 
days. Have  you  finished,  Hazel?  Let  us  go 
into  the  library." 

They  crossed  the  gallery  together,  into  the 
octagon  room,  where  the  last  glow  of  the  sum- 
mer sunset  was  still  streaming  through  the 
window  overlooking  the  park. 

Oscar  had,  as  usual,  been  sleeping  on  the 
dining-room  rug,  but  he  rose  and  followed 
them  solemnly  into  the  other  room* 

Henry  threw  himself  into  a  large  chair  in 
the  window  recess,  and  Oscar  sat  up  gravely 
beside  him,  and  shoved  his  long  nose  into 
Lennard's  hand. 

He  patted  the  dog's  head  absently,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  in  silence  for  some 
time. 

Hazel  understood  him  in  his  silence.  She 
brought  a  low  stool  and  sat  down  opposite 
Oscar,  close  by  him  on  the  other  side,  and 
waited. 


He  roused  himself  presently,  and  looikfid 
down  upon  her  and  smiled. 

"  Well,  my  Fawn  I "  He  took  up  one  of 
the  long,  shaggy  locks  that  had  tormented 
Miss  Pritchley,  and  pushed  it  gently  back  from 
her  forehead. 

Hazel  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  relief— aibo 
might  speak  now,  so  she  began« 

"  Pitar,  are  you  an  iron-master?  " 

Henry  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  am,"  he  answered. 

Hazel  shook  her  head,  and  looked  resry 
grave. 

"  Then  it  is  true,  PitfLr,  that  Shenningstone 
belongs  to  you?  " 

"  Shenningstone?  What  do  you  knov 
about  Shenningstone?  " 

"  We  went  there  to-day,  Pitir." 

"Did  you?"  he  exclaimed.  "What  took 
you  to  that  hideous  place?  " 

"  I  went  with  Birdy,  and  Tom  went  too^ 
and  Canning,  and  I  rode  the  pony,  and  we  had 
a  picnic,  and  we  saw  all  the  big  fires." 

"  You  did  1  Well,  that  is  more  than  I  have 
ever  done,  Hazel.  It  is  a  very  ugly  tract  of 
country  there,  I  never  go  near  Shenning- 
stone." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  Pitar." 

"  Why?  I  think  the  best  view  of  it  most 
be  the  distant  one;  it  makes  a  very  pr^ty 
sketch  fVom  the  swing-bridge.  Let  me  see  ~~ 
surely  I  did  it  once." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  a  large  port- 
folio leaning  against  the  wall,  and  drew  it 
towards  him.  He  took  out  a  pile  of  water- 
color  sketches,  and  turned  them  over. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,"  he  said,  and  he  held  ont 
to  her  a  curious  painting  of  the  slope  of  the 
Black  Vale,  with  the  tumbling  cottages  and 
the  red  fires. 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  like  I "  cried  Hazel,  delighted. 
"  It  is  taken  just  from  where  we  stopped  for 
dinner." 

"  Ah,  I  did  it  years  ago ;  but  I  suppose  it  is 
not  much  changed." 

"Yes,  the  cottages  are  more  tumbled,"  said 
Hazel.  "Pit^,  do  you  not  take  interest  in 
Shenningstone?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered;  "mdeed,  it  is 
a  very  interesting  feature  in  our  family  his- 
tory. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other 
English  family  circumstanced  quite  the  same. 
It  is  an  inherited  iron-mastership,  coming 
down  to  us  through  a  crown  grant,  fiK>m  the 
time  of  James  II.  Stop  a  minute  —  I  will 
show  it  to  you ;  it  is  one  of  our  most  curious 
old  papers.    I  often  read  the  Shenningstone 
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He  rrrae  as  he  spoke,  and  went  to  a  cabinet 
in  one  comer  of  the  room,  which  he  unlocked, 
and  disclosed  shelves  of  neatly  arranged 
papers. 

''Here  are  my  family  credentials,  Fawn; 
yeiy  interesting,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
Tiew ;  not  in  any  other  that  I  know  of.  Ah, 
here  is  the  grant  of  the  Shenningstone  master- 
ship." 

Ue  came  bock  to  liis  seat  with  a  long  yellow 
paper  in  his  hand. 

He  had  wandered  off  absently  into  his  own 
line  of  interest,  nnconscions  that  the  subject 
of  antique  documents  might  be  somewhat  be- 
yond her  years. 

"  It  is  Tery  curious  —  I  will  read  it  to  you," 
he  said.  '<  I:  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seTcntecnth  century,  when  my  ancestor,  James 
Liennard,  discovered  the  mctliod  of  making 
iron  with  coal  refuse,  and  thus  stopped  the 
consumption  of  the  old  woods  round  him. 
^cace  to  his  memory,  he  did  a  holy  deed. 
This  paper  is  his  letter-patent.  Ah,  it  begins 
here:  —  'Ills  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  King 
James,  for  the  preservation  of  wood  and  tim- 
ber in  this  island,  does  in  this,  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign,  grant  to  James  Lennard  letter- 
patent,  to  open  and  carry  on  ironworks  on  his 
estate  of  Lea ;  and  His  Sacred  Msyesty  giveth 
James  Lennard  privilege  to  utilize  therefore 
this  pit-cole  from  his  estate  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.  Printed  cum  Priveligio.  Anno  12 
May,  1685.'  And  so  it  goes  on.  It  is  very 
interesting,  all  about  mining.  I  have  had  the 
coal  analyzed  all  over  my  districts,  and  I  have 
got  descriptive  accoimts  of  its  chemical  com- 
ponents. Wonderfhl  number  of  gases,  you 
know,  confined  in  coal,  and  the  variety  of 
beautiful  colors  we  extract  from  it  is  mar- 
vellous." 

"But,  Rtir,  why  do  you  not  sometimes 
go  there,  if  you  are  master?  Why  do  you 
not  go  to  see  your  servants  who  work  in  the 
mines?" 

"  Oh,  they  are  not  my  servants.  Hazel ;  I 
let  the  whole  thing  years  ago.  I  could  not 
think  of  having  it  on  my  hands." 

"  And  who  takes  care  of  it  for  you,  Pitir?  " 

'<  Roberts  does,  of  course.  He  manages 
eTeiything  on  the  estates.  I  am  so  much 
away ;  and  the  sort  of  thing  bores  me." 

*'  But  do  go  and  sec  Shenningstone,  Pitilr." 

"  Why,  Fawn?  I  do  not  care  for  big  fires, 
like  you  and  Tom  do.  I  hate  an  ugly  place ; 
and  I  detest  crowds  of  grimy  people.  Why 
should  I  go  to  Shenningstone?  " 

"  Go  and  see  the  little  children,  Pitar." 

Henry  smiled,  and  stroked  her  cheek  gently 
with  hia  finger. 


"  I  think  one  little  child  is  enough  for  me," 
he  said. 

"But,  O  Pit^r,  they  are  so  pale,  and  so 
hungry.  And  all  the  people  there  look  so 
poor  —  as  if  they  wanted  some  one  to  help 
them  so  much." 

"  Are  they  poor?  I  suppose  they  earn  good 
wages?" 

"I  don't  know  about  the  wages;  but  they 
do  look  dreadfully  poor." 

Lennard  looked  grave. 

"Ah,  it  is  a  large,  important  subject, 
Hazel,"  he  said,  absently,  "Poverty.  The 
great  standing  puzzle  of  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers since  the  government  of  nations 
began.  I  often  reflect  on  the  problem  of  our 
poor.  I  fear  there  is  no  help  for  it,  Pawn — 
it  seems  meant  to  be.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that 
this  world,  where  nature  is  so  fair,  should  be 
disfigured  by  the  ugly,  repulsive  appearance 
—  the  poverty,  in  fact,  of  so  many  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  quite  distresses  me  to  ride  near 
Shenningstone,  and  see  how  those  hideous 
mines  have  blackened  what  ought  to  be  a 
soft  green  slope  towards  the  Langley  Hills." 

"But  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  Pit4r,  if  you 
were  to  build  them  pretty  houses." 

"Oh,  there  is  no  use  in  building  them 
there.  I  have  put  up  chalets,  as  you  know, 
in  every  picturesque  corner  of  the  place  where 
we  want  a  cottage ;  but  it  would  be  throwing 
away  taste  and  money  to  g^ve  pretty  houses  to 
the  Shenningstone  boors." 

"But,  Pitir,  you  do  not  know  how  bad 
they  are,  how  dreadfU — all  wet  and  tumbling 
down." 

"  Ah,  that,"  he  said,  "  is  not  my  affair.  I 
leave  all  that  to  Roberts ;  and  I  cannot  inter- 
fere without  offending  his  authority." 

"  But  will  yen  ask  him  about  them?  " 

"  I  will,  Fawn,  if  you  wish  it;  and  if  I  can 
remember  it  at  the  right  moment." 

She  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this; 
but  he  did  not  remember  it. 

Next  morning  Roberts  came;  but  Lennard 
happened  to  be  deep  in  the  analysis  of  an 
argument  in  Plato,  and  felt  unspeakably 
bored  at  the  advent  of  his  manager. 

Roberts  had  a  pile  of  papers  with  him,  and 
entered  into  a  lengthy  explanation  of  certain 
leases  and  arrangements  which  he  proposed 
to  carry  out,  after  a  nominal  consultation 
with  his  master. 

Lennard  made  an  effort,  and  listened  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  his  attention  wandered, 
and  presently  it  was  gone;  and  Roberts 
looked  up  to  find  him  gazing  abstractedly  out 
of  the  window,  and  evidently  not  hearing  a 
word  that  was  said.      Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Roberts'  lip  curled  for  an  instant ;  then  he 
gathered  up  his  papers  and  took  his  hat 

^'I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  trouble 
you  any  further  to-day,  sir;  I  think  I  quite 
uuderstand  that  I  have  the  sanction  of  your 
consent." 

'*  Ah  1  —  yes,  certainly.  Whatever  you  think 
best,  you  know.  Good-morning,"  said  Len- 
nard,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "  What  a  nuisance 
that  man  is.  to  be  sure!"  he  continued  to 
himself,  as  the  door  closed  on  Mr.  Roberts; 
'*  and  I  had  just  caught  the  tone  of  this  pas- 
sage as  he  cauic  in.  Let  mc  sec,  I  was  at  the 
speech  of  Echecrates  —  ah  1  here  it  is.  *  Wert 
thou  present,  O  Phaedo,  with  Socrates,* "  etc. 

—  Shcnningstone  was  forgotten,  and  he  was 
lost  to  the  existence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
the  subject  of  leases  and  rents. 

Mrs.  Bird  and  Hazel  made  many  visits  to 
Shcnningstone,  sometimes  escorted  by  Tom, 
sometimes  by  Canning  or  Lcnnard's  old 
groom;  and  soon' Hazel  was  known  in  all  the 
cottages,  and  the  little  mining  children  used 
to  watch  eagerly  for  the  white  pony  coming 
down  the  slope  from  the  swing-bridge. 

The  summer  weeks  fied  on,  and  the  holi- 
days came  to  an  end,  and  a  letter  arrived  from 
Miss  Pritchlcy  reminding  Mr.  Lennard  that  it 
was  the  proper  time  to  send  his  little  ward 
back  to  school. 

He  told  Hazel  of  its  appearance,  but  said 
nothing  more,  and  she  spent  a  terrible  morn- 
ing in  consequence,  crying  her  little  heart  out 
in  a  comer  of  the  studio  behind  a  huge  statue 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

There  Henry  fortunately  discovered  her, 
and  realized,  from  the  tumult  of  sobs,  that  she 
thought  he  was  going  to  pack  her  off,  nolens 
volens,  again  to  school. 

"  Do  you  not  want  to  go,  Fawn?  "  he  said 
wonderingly.  "  Why,  you  have  girls  to  play 
with  you  at  school  —  surely  you  like  it  better 
than  being  alone  with  me  here." 

"  No,  no,  Pitdr,"  sobbed  Hazel.     "  I  do  not 

—  do  not  want  to  go." 

"  Then  you  shall  not  go.  Hazel." 

**0h,  I  shall  be  so  good!"  she  went  on; 
"  I  will  sew  with  Birdy,  and  I  will  read  every- 
thing you  tell  me,  Pitar ;  only  do  not  send  me 
away." 

**  Certainly  I  shall  not,"  he  answered;  and 
then  ho  helped  her  to  dry  her  tears,  and  led 
her  into  the  library  much  consoled. 

**I  wonder  what  Wyatt  will  say?"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "  Never  mind.  I  do  not 
think  he  need  know  anything  about  it;  "  and 
le  smiled,  and  felt  inwardly  amused  at  thia 


unwonted  rebellion  against  the  authoritf  of 
his  friend. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SBBD  TOfE. 

Tom  went  away  and  came  again,  and  went 
and  came  over  two  Christmas  holidays  and 
another  midsununer,  while  Hazel  stayed  on 
with  Henry  at  Lea. 

She  spent  a  very  happy  time  through  these 
two  years,  growing  in  every  direction,  in 
body  and  brain. 

Educating  in  a  manner  marvellously 
varied. 

Spending  much  time  alone,  much  with 
Birdy,  and  many  long  hours  in  the  studio  or 
library  with  her  friend. 

At  length,  as  the  second  summer  holidays 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Tom  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  them  again,  a  curious  change 
came  over  Hazel  regarding  her  state  of  life. 

She  conceived  a  desire  to  return  to  school 
ag^in. 

She  was  fourteen  now,  and  childhood  had 
slipped  away. 

The  new  wish  came  to  her  gradually;  it 
grew  out  of  her  readings,  and  out  of  her  own 
philosophical  and  observant  little  mind. 

It  came  to  her  with  a  sort  of  consciousness 
that  there  was  a  feminine  want  in  her  educa- 
tion. 

Though  Birdy  had  been  everything  that 
nurse  and  mother  combined  could  be  to  her 
in  kindliness  and  care,  still  she  felt  ther^ 
were  many  things  she  should  know  that  Birdy 
could  not  teach  her. 

Birdy  indulged  her,  too,  in  a  wild,  unsettled 
sort  of  existence,  and  she  realized  that  she 
wanted  training  of  a  different  kind.  She  had 
a  hunger  growing  in  her  spirit  for  knowledge. 
Lennard  seemed  to  stimulate  it,  but  he  was 
too  erratic  fully  to  supply  its  demands. 

She  seemed  to  want  to  know  so  much 
about  what  he  loved  to  tell  her,  but  which  he 
himself  lacked  the  power  to  impart. 

She  thought  there  was  nothing  fo^ it  —  she 
must  go  back  to  school.  So  one  day  she 
told  Henry  her  wish. 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  studio. 
Tom  was  out  for  a  last  ramble  among  the 
partridges,  and  Lennard  was  copying  a  Ma- 
donna of  Raffacllc*s,  while  Hazel  sat  on  the 
floor  by  his  side,  when  they  had  their  talk, 
and  she  told  him  how  ragged  and  untidy  she 
was  beside  other  girls,  and  b^^w  she  hated  her 
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oeedle,  and  all  the  practical  feminine  duties 
of  life. 

**  Indeed,  I  liate  all  kinds  of  things  other 
people  do  at  school,"  she  said.  ^^Tliat  is, 
Cprammar,  and  arithmetic  and  geography  too, 
onlj  I  like  to  look  on  the  map  for  Mysore." 

'*  Ah  I  well,"  said  Lennard,  "  these  funda- 
mentals must  also  he.  There  is  something  of 
genius  in  you,  my  Fawn,  but  I  do  not  quite 
know  in  what  land  it  lies.  Education  must 
water  the  surface,  and  develop  the  embiyonic 
seed." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  turn  for  any- 
thing, ?itar.  I  do  not  seem  able  to  play,  or 
paint,  or  sing  like  other  girls,  and  yet  I  love 
them  all." 

"Yet  you  love  them  all!  —  there  it  is. 
Ton  have  intense  appreciation,  and  therefore 
there  is  hidden  somewhere  the  germs  of  an 
artist-soul.  Educate,  Hazel,  and  the  life  will 
spring.- 

"  I  mean  to  educate,  Pitir,  —  I  have  been 
learning,  you  know,  to  sew." 

"Good,"  said  Lennard.  "That  also  is 
education.  Listen  to  me,  my  Fawn ;  there  is 
a  certain  mysterious  and  formless  thing  within 
ns,  we  call  the  soul  —  the  marble  block  un» 
hewn,  or,  if  you  like,  the  wild  heather-land 
nncnltured." 

"Yes,  Pitar,  they  always  used  to  say  at 
school  that  I  was  wild." 

'*  The  rough  block  rolled  from  the  moun- 
tain quarry,"  continued  Lennard,  musingly 
pursuing  his  first  simile;  **  education  gives  the 
expression.  First,  the  rough  cast,  the  rude 
influences  of  3'our  younger  life,  throwing  the 
character  into  the  outline  of  its  destined 
form ;  and  then  delicate  touches,  gradual  and 
varied,  until  you  have  the  fair  statue,  the 
perfect  womanhood  —  Hebe  or  Diana,  or  a 
domestic  Eve." 

*'Ah!  Pitar,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  anything 
like  either." 

"Do  not  fear,  my  Fawn;  let  the  influence 
of  earnest  work  deepen  your  powers,  and 
widen  your  range  continually,  and  intensify 
joar  appreciation  by  a  study  of  all  languages 
within  your  reach." 

"  O  Pitar,  I  hate  languages." 

^' Learn  to  love  them;  fathom  the  varied 
cnrrents  of  characteristic  thought  that  distin- 
guish eveiy  tongue;  each  will  do  its  part. 
Let  Italian  bring  its  influence,  rich,  delicate, 
and  artistic,  to  bear;  cultivate  French  for  the 
transcendent  <;lcamess  of  its  Natural  Science, 
and  for  its  power  of  esprit  in  social  life ;  but 
above  all,  Fawn,  plunge  deep  into  German. 
Grapple  with  its  strong  thought,  and  drink 
in  the  fervent  beauty  of  the  German  mind. 


Be  a  child  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  as  surely  as 
you  are  of  our  English  Shakespeare.  And  so, 
Fawn,"  he  continued,  touching  his  picture 
lovingly  fSrom  time  to  time,  "  so  you  amass 
treasure  upon  treasure  in  your  little  brain- 
store  ;  and  you  will  have  food  to  nourish  the 
life  of  genius,  that  will  spring  instinctively, 
according  to  its  power." 

And  so  Hazel  went  back  to  school  and  to 
work;  and  she  did  work,  certainly,  Afiss 
Pritchley  finding  her  returned  pupil  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  weird  child  she  had  received 
two  years  before.  ' 

Hazel  had  little  time  for  spending  in  the 
attic  now,  for  she  really  was  very  industrious, 
striving  not  only  to  work  those  treasure-mines 
of  which  her  Pitar  had  told  her,  but  stitching 
away  vigorously  ^o,  and  getting  the  tangled 
locks  every  morning  into  admirable  shape. 

She  was  well  up  in  her  classes,  and  held 
a  leading  place;  but  she  was  still  lonely  in 
her  daily  life,  for  she  made  no  school  friends, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  reserved  character,  re* 
pelling  intimacy,  though  ever  gentle  to  all. 

The  girl  felt  she  had  no  companionship  with 
those  about  her;  she  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  childish  games,  and  with  the  little  pleas- 
ures of  their  school-day  life;  and  she  knew 
they  would  have  none  with  her.  How  could 
she,  after  once  mingling  her  thoughts  with  a 
mind  so  gifted  and  peculiar  as  Lennard's,  find 
any  enjoyment  in  school-girl  intercourse  on 
the  topics  entrancing  to  most  school-girls* 
minds?  And  so  she  lived  apart,  and  seemed 
to  live  and  work  for  him.  His  spirit  appeared 
to  enfold  her,  his  words  lingered  in  her  memo- 
ry, and  his  teachings  were  impressed  on  all 
she  did. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BROWN  GOWK". 

About  six  months  later,  Lennard  came  and 
fetched  her  to  Lea  again. 

It  was  Christmas-time,  and  the  snow  lay 
heavy  on  the  ground,  and  lennard  was  going 
to  Italy  immediately  to  meet  George  Wyatt, 
and  they  were  to  be  absent  together  two  years 
—  a  long-promised  tour  —  and  then  Wyatt 
was  to  come  home. 

And  Tom  just  then  was  leaving  school,  and 
going  to  Woolwich ;  so  Henry  said  they  must 
have  one  quiet  time  at  Lea,  the  three  togetlier, 
before  he  went  abroad. 

He  waited  for  Hazel,  just  as  he  had  done 
the  first  time  in  the  gray  drawing-room;  but 
he  had  not  time  for  his  music,  for  almo^iui- 
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mediately  she  came  in.  Much  metamorphosed 
he  saw  she  was  at  the  first  glance. 

It  was  curious,  the  girl  had  little  taste  for 
dress ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  she  had,  she  was 
not  at  liherty  to  indulge  it.  Frohahlj  Miss 
Pritchley  bought  her  clothes,  for  they  certain- 
ly were  unartistic  to  a  degree.  They  ha4 
clothed  her  in  a  tliick  merino  gown,  cut  short 
at  the  ankles ;  in  such  a  clean  stiff  pinafore, 
running  in  two  straight  lines  across  from  the 
waist  to  the  shoulders ;  a  pair  of  shiny  shoes, 
and  stockings  of  some  thick  white  substance, 
that  looked  cold  and  uncomfortable,  but  scru- 
pulously clean.  Then  her  hair  —  the  tawny 
shock  of  tangled  hair  that  used  to  tumble  on 
her  shoulders  —  was  screwed  up  in  two  stiff 
hard  plaits,  and  garnished  with  bows  of  new 
purple  ribbon.  Evidently  Miss  Hazel  had  been 
got  up  with  trouble,  and  with  a  considerable 
eye  to  effect. 

Lennard  put  up  his  glass,  when  he  had 
kissed  her,  and  surveyed  the  whole ;  then  he 
shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said  in  a  vexed  and 
complaining  tone :  — 

"I  said  I  liked  it —  I  said  I  did.  What 
have  they  done  to  you.  Hazel?" 

"They've  tidied  me  up,  Pitir.  Lotty 
brushed  at  my  hair  for  half  an  hour  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  nearly  hung  straight." 

"Detestable  Lotty!" 

"Why,  Pitar?" 

She  did  not  seem  to  understand  him,  and 
indeed  appeared  quite  pleased  with  her  own 
costume.  So  he  tried  to  forget  it,  not  wishing 
to  vex  her,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  con- 
verse on  other  things ;  but  as  she  sat  opposite 
to  him,  it  overcame  him  again. 

"That  is  a  very  ugly  gown  you  have  got 
on.  Hazel,"  he  said  in  a  tone  very  much 
aggrieved. 

"Is  it?  Why,  Miss  Pritchley  likes  it ;  she 
bought  it  from  her  cousin.  Pilar,  the  wholesale 
draper  at  Chcapside ;  she  buys  all  the  girls' 
gowns  there." 

Lennard  groaned. 

"It  is  not  to  be  stood,"  he  said.  "  Hazel, 
I  must  buy  you  a  gown.  Ah  I  I  told  Wyatt  to 
buy  some,  he  is  an  artist  and  ought  to  know ; 
but  he  is  abroad.  What  is  to  be  done?  let  me 
think." 

He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  took  a 
pencil  and  paper  from  his  pocket  and  began 
studiously  tracing  the  design  of  a  costume. 

"  What  a  pity  you  are  not  of  the  other  sex. 
Fawn,  it  would  be  so  easy.  I  should  dress 
you  after  the  model  of  the  Blue-boy ;  but  that 
will  not  do.  Let  me  see,"  he  eyed  her  keenly 
and  noted  the  turn  of  her  figure,  and  the  col- 
oring of  her  eyes  and  hair  upon  his  paper,  and 


then  put  the  pencil  again  in  his  pocket  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "I  thmk  I  have  caught  it 
—  a  blending  of  colorings  and  a  faint  sugges- 
tion of  the  Eastern  robe,  and  some  touches 
from  the  periods  of  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough —  I  think  I  have  caught  it" 

And  presently  they  drove  away  together. 
I  do  not  know  at  what  shop  he  could  have 
ordered  it,  but  three  days  afterwards,  as  Tom 
and  Hazel  were  sitting  in  the  early  dark  of 
the  afternoon,  on  the  rug  in  the  studio  before 
a  blazing  fire,  in  came  Lennard,  and  a  ser- 
vant carrying  a  large  deal  box  —  such  a  mil- 
liner's delivery  parcel  as  Hazel  had  never 
received  before;  and  the  three  unpacked  it 
together  in  the  firelight,  Lennard  assisting 
with  childish  delight,  and  then  he  dismissed 
her  to  put  it  on. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  slipped  back 
ngain  into  the  room.  The  discarded  merino 
dress  and  the  white  pinafore  were  left  up- 
stairs, and  she  came  upon  them  like  a  little 
tragic  queen  of  the  last  century,  gliding  up 
the  long  studio  in  her  quaint  new  attire. 
And  this  was  Lennard's  taste.  A  long  dust- 
brown  velvet  robe  fell  lieavily  around  her, 
and  swept  far  upon  the  ground.  It  fell  in 
loose  and  flowing  folds,  caught  in  with  a 
girdle  at  the  waist,  and  fitting  close  to  the 
wrists  and  delicate  throat.  It  had  no  orna- 
ment or  trimming,  except  that  the  sleeves 
above  the  elbows  were  deeply  slashed,  and 
lined  with  rich  dark  blue.  A  collar  of  old 
Venetian  lace  fell  nearly  to  her  shoulders, 
and  long  ruffles  of  the  same  almost  covered 
her  small  white  hands.  It  became  her  per- 
fectly, and  the  child  of  fifteen  years  looked 
tall  and  graceful  as  a  woman.  Lennard  was 
enchanted  with  his  work.  Only  one  thing 
more  was  needed,  he  said,  and  he  sent  up  to 
hunt  in  the  box  for  the  bit  of  ribbon  he  had 
ordered;  and  he  made  her  let  down  the 
tangled  hair  again,  and  taught  her  to  catch 
it,  as  he  said  "artistically,"  In  one  loose 
knot,  fastened  round  with  its  band  of  blue ; 
and  then  he  was  satisfied. 

Even  Tom  said  she  looked  awftilly  jolly, 
but  a  little  ghostly,  he  thought. 

"  A  bit  like  Lady  Macbeth,  or  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  or  one  of  your  tragics,"  he  said 
with  a  long  yawn,  and  a  return  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  stag-hound. 

But  Lennard  was  never  tired  through  all 
that  evening  of  inspecting  her.  Then  the 
thought  Btnick  him  that  he  would  paint  her, 
just  so  as  she  was.  He  had  never  done  her 
since  that  first  portrait  when  she  had  come 
into  existence  for  liim  as  his  startled  fawn, 
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but  now  he  would  do  her  again,  and  the 
whole  evening  was  spent  in  posing  her  in 
different  attitudes  and  trying  different  effects. 
He  puzzled  over  it,  and  it  was  next  day  be- 
fore he  conceived  a  combination  that  pleased 
him,  and  then  he  went  to  work  with  his 
picture. 

Long  afterwards  Wyatt  persuaded  him  to 
give  this  picture  for  exhibition.  He  had  been 
famous  more  or  less  in  many  branches  before, 
but  never  in  this  line  of  the  painter's  art; 
but  something  crept  into  his  tinting  of  this 
picture,  something  of  soul  and  expression, 
that  worked  its  way  to  the  heart  of  every 
spectator.  There  was  originality,  too,  in  the 
Biroplicity  of  the  idea.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
boudoir,  a  lady's  bower  of  the  ancient  dnys, 
a  high  window  with  diamond-shaped  panes, 
and  a  singing-bird  hanging  in  it,  a  large  An- 
gola cat  purring  in  the  foreground  on  an  em- 
broidered chair,  a  small  table  near,  with  one 
vase  of  oriental  china;  and  central  in  the 
picture  a  black  inlaid  cottage-piano,  standing 
open,  a  lady's  handkerchief  Btuffed  in  behind 
the  lid;  and  sitting  at  the  instrument,  her 
hands  resting  on  the  keys,  and  her  face  turned 
toward  you,  was  Hazel,  in  the  brown  velvet 
gown  with  the  blue  sashings,  and  the  bit  of 
dark  blue  ribbon  tying  up  her  hair.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  lay  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  and  the  language 
of  the  eyes.  There  was  such  an  earnestness 
of  i)ower  in  them,  a  deep  tender  intensity  of 
genius,  that  certainly  only  Lennard  had  been 
able  to  see  in  Hazcrs  face. 

She  laughed  over  his  achievement,  saying 
it  was  a  great  humbug,  seeing  she  could  not 
play ;  but  he  said  it  was  a  reflex  of  her  soul, 
and  the  power  of  her  inner  thought,  to  which 
he  wished  to  g^ve  expression,  and  that  the 
settings  of  this  were  only  the  suggestions 
natural  to  his  mind. 

The  picture  occupied  both  so  much  during 
t    these  holidays  that  they  had  little  time  for 
talk. 

But  Hazel  did  not  forget  Shenningstone  or 
Birdy. 

She  could  not  get  over  there,  for  the  snow 
ley  thick  on  the  path  through  the  wood,  and 
the  weather  was  rough  and  boisterous ;  it  was 
a  severe  winter. 

The  river  was  much  swollen,  and  the  road 
dowii  the  slopes  by  the  canal  almost  im- 
passable ;  so  all  these  holidays  she  was  never 
once  able  to  cross  and  visit  her  mining  and 
iron-working  friends. 

But  she  did  not  forget  them.  Most  of  her 
•pare  time,  when  Pitar  did  not  want  her  for 
the  picture,  she  sat  in  Birdy's  room  in  front 


of  a  chcerftil  fire,  and  before  a  huge  basket 
of  little  woollen  raiments,  at  which  she  and 
Birdy  stitched  during  the  dark  winter  days. 

Every  week  some  one  came  over  from 
Shenningstone,  and  they  sent  back  a  bundle 
of  small  jackets  and  petticoats,  with  supplies 
of  pudding  and  good  soup  for  those  among 
their  little  fHends  whom  they  knew  to  be* 
needy  and  ill. 

Sometimes  Birdy  was  busy  elsewhere,  and 
Hazel  sat  stitching  by  herself^  and  dreaming 
away  over  her  work  about  her  books  and 
studies,  and  all  the  curious  confusion  of  ideas 
she  had  gathered  A*om  her  school  lessons,  and 
from  the  vague  teachings  of  Lennard. 

She  seemed  to  develop  new  depth  in  her 
nature  every  day  at  this  time;  new  sensi- 
bilities, new  enthusiasm,  new  thoughts, 
springing  up  from  each  passing  experience. 

Shenningstone  was  still  the  central  ambi- 
tion of  her  ideas.  To  help  Shenningstone, 
to  reform  Shenningstone,  to  make  it  a  good 
and  a  happy  place,  where  everybody  was 
well  and  nobody  was  poor  and  hungry,  where 
the  cottages  were  pretty  and  the  homes  tidy 
and  clean,  —  that  was  the  most  tangible  form 
which  her  day-dreams  took,  as  she  stitched 
stripes  of  flannel  together,  and  made  her 
little  woollen  frocks. 

But  often  they  took  forms  most  untangible  | 
strange  undefinable  ideas  sometimes  floated 
about  in  her  brain,  intense  longings  for  she 
knew  not  what;  an  aching  sense  of  excita- 
bility often  oppressed  her  as  sh«  looked  from 
the  window  on  the  wintry  scene,  or  as  she 
stood  with  Tom  by  the  river,  now  rushing 
angrily  and  turbulently  along. 

One  evening  she  came  up  to  Lennard,  after 
a  long  afternoon's  work  in  Mrs.  Bird't 
room. 

The  messenger  had  been  over  f^om  Shen- 
ningstone that  day,  and  her  mind  was  full  of 
all  he  had  been  saying  to  her. 

She  felt  she  must  tell  some  of  it  to  her 
Pitar  again,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to 
begin. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  the  studio  work 
was  just  suspended,  and  Lennard  sat  in  his 
arm-chair,  in  the  light  of  the  library  fire. 

Hazel  sat  near  him  on  a  low  seat.  She 
was  dressed  in  her  velvet  gown,  which  fell  in 
heavy  folds  on  the  rug  around  her ;  and  she 
sat  with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knee, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dancing  blaze. 

"Pitir,"  she  began,  **you  think,  do  yon 
not,  that  art  is  the  highest  thing  in  this 
world?" 

**I  do,"  said  Lennard.  **^^f^/-JpJl^?g> 
find  purity  and  eternal  bclfttj^  VViytffiAjt' 
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earthly,  Fawn»  you  need  only  look  for  it  in  a 
climax  of  true  art." 

**Yc«,  if  you  only  seek  beauty,**  replied 
Hazel. 

*'It  is  the  highest  cultivation  we  can 
achieve,  I  imagine,  of  our  spiritual  life.  Pur- 
sue beauty,  or  call  it  harmony  and  truth, 
which  are  beauty's  first  laws,  and  you  follow 
the  loftiest  aspiration,  Fawn,  of  which,  I 
think,  our  nature  is  capable." 

"1  do  not  understand  it,  Pit4r,*'  she 
answered;  **for,  of  course,  you  know  much 
better  than  I  do,  and  yet  I  cannot  make  my- 
self think  quite  as  you.  I  cannot  feel  that  ai-t 
is  the  very  highest.  I  do  not  think  we  draw 
our  nearest  to  Divinity  when  we  meet  him  in 
the  creative  spirit  of  nature's  beauty,  or  emu- 
late him  in  the  feeble  aspirings  of  imitative 
art." 

"  What  can  be  nearer  the  fountain  of  cre- 
ation, Hazel,  than  the  life-current  that  ani- 
mates nature  universally,  and  that  speaks  to 
us  in  the  spirit  of  beauty,  calling  us  to  love 
it,  and  enjoy  its  sweet  breathings  of  celestial 
Ufe?" 

"  Yes,  Pitir,  but  you  mean  to  love  beauty 
only  in  eiyoying  it  as  it  pleases  us,  and  as  we 
draw  near  in  contemplation  and  in  art.** 

**  What  should  we  seek,  my  child,  that  is 
higher  than  artistic  beauty?  And  when  are 
our  souls  strung  on  chords  so  celestial  as 
when  we  soar  on  music  into  creation's  spirit, 
or  drink  into  it  in  the  strivings  of  the  painter 
to  catch  and  re-express  its  divine  life?  And 
what  can  we  love  that  is  more  lofty,  more 
worshipful  tlian  that  universal  spirit,  that 
intangible  being,  that  animates  all  nature  in  a 
sequence  of  beautiful  activity,  and  a  ceaseless 
relation  of  undying  power?  " 

"That  is  all  abstract,"  murmured  Hazel. 
"  I  think  there  is  a  higher  for  our  hearts  to 
love." 

"Ah!  what  can  be  higher,  my  Pawn?** 
asked  Lonnard,  with  a  pause  of  half  awak- 
ened wonder;  for  he  talked  often  more  to 
himself  than  to  her  in  these  conversations, 
less  realizing  that  he  was  combating  her 
opinions  than  dreamily  enjoying  the  expression 
of  his  own.   , 

"  I  think,"  said  Hazel,  "  we  are  higher  than 
nature.  I  think  the  commonest  little  child  at 
Shenningstone,  Pit^r,  the  poorest  little  ugly 
child,  muf(t  be  a  higher  thing  in  creation  than 
the  most  beautiful  scene  in  nature,  or  the 
most  perfect  work  of  art.  I  ttiink,  better 
than  art,  better  than  beauty,  we  should  love 
each  other;  and  then  — "  She  paused  shyly. 

"Go  on,  my  Fawn;  I  like  your  little 
thouglu  "    And  then  she  continued  :  — 


"The  OoA  who  made  ua  and  all  nature 
must  be  highest  of  all,  and  we  should  love 
him  best." 

"True  —  but  how  love  him,  Hazel,  in  his 
transcendent  heavens,  save  through  the  spirit 
of  nature  and  appreciation  of  his  expressions 
in  all?" 

She  paused  again,  and  hung  her  head 
lower.  "I  think,"  she  went  on  slowly, 
weighing  well  her  words  —  "  I  think  it  is  tho 
Spirit  of  tho  Creator  that  meets  our  souls  in 
nature,  and  draws  us  to  efforts  of  art ;  but, 
Pitdr,  he  does  more  than  that.  I  think  our 
spirits  are  above  all  nature  —  much  nearer  to 
him  than  beauty,  or  music,  or  than  any  art ; 
and  I  think  the  good  spirit  he  gives  us  straight 
to  our  souls  from  his  own  self  is  a  higher 
thing  than  any  abstract  spirit  we  meet  in  the 
nature-world.  That  is  how  it  appears  to  me," 
she  went  on,  a  little  dreamily,  "  when  I 
thought  it  out  one  day  in  the  attic  at  school." 

Lennard  bent  towards  her.  A  bright  gleam 
was  playing  sweetly  in  his  eyes,  and  they 
gazed  into  hers  as  they  shone  upon  him,  dark 
and  lustrous  in  the  firelight 

"  I  am  afhiid  you  are  a  bit  of  a  mystic,  my 
Fawn."  ' 

"  r  do  not  know,"  said  Hazel,  brightening 
up,  and  smiling  at  him,  "  but  I  cannot  love  a 
vague  abstract,  Pitir  —  a  conf\ision  of  beauty, 
and  a  mingled  wilderness  of  idea.  I  want  a 
being,  tangible,  vivid,  expressive,  to  worship, 
and  I  only  find  Him  in  one  direction  of  spirit- 
ual truth." 

He  understood  her,  and  leant  back  again. 
The  child  was  rebuking  him,  touching  tho 
very  mainsprings  of  his  vague,  mystical  scep- 
ticism, and  striking  an  echo  from  chords  that 
had  lain  dormant  many  a  y«ar.  Lennard 
leant  back,  and  there  was  a  silence. 

A  strange  and  very  ancient  picture  in  his 
life's  history  was  passing  before  his  eyes, 
vivid,  though  tho  coloring  was  time-worn. 
He  saw  a  little  Gothic  church  in  a  valley  far 
from  Lea.  He  had  little  dreamt  of  Lea  when 
that  church  was  familiar  to  him,  and  he  saw  a 
pale  woman  in  sliabby  raiment,  and  with  sad 
looks ;  and  he  saw  by  her  side  a  dreamy,  dark- 
haired  boy  sitting  Sunday  after  Sunday,  listen- 
ing to  words  that  came  echoing  back  to  him 
now  in  Hazel's  expressions  of  truth.  It  all 
came  before  him. 

The  pale  woman,  whose  gentle  love  had 
been  the  one  solace  of  his  boyhood,  had  gone 
to  her  rest  before  the  smiles  of  fortune  had  lit 
upon  her  son ;  and  the  cliurch  was  far  away 
and  forgotten,  and  Lennard  had  become  a 
worshipper  of  nature*  and  of  art.  But  there 
was   something   in  ^bose  old  thoughts  that 
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touched  him  now,  and  he  would  hare  liked  to 
hiiTe  asked  her  more;  and  there  was  much 
morv  she  would  hare  liked  to  have  said  to 
him,  but  just  then  Tom  broke  in  upon  them, 
and  Lennard  was  disgusted.  He  liked  to  sit 
tlierc  and  watch  the  firelight  dance  upon  her 
da  sky  hair,  and  on  the  folds  of  her  gown,  to 
talk  to  her,  or  to  hear  her  speak  **  her  pretty 
thoughts,"  as  he  called  them ;  and  .he  liked  to 
admire  his  own  artistic  taste  in  her  costume, 
and,  above  all,  to  drink  into  the  dark  eyes,  as 
they  gazed  upon  hlra,  so  laden  with  their 
earnest  favor,  and  their  full,  young,  ardent 
life. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   BCHEMB. 

About  this  time  George  Wyatt  wrote  Len- 
nard a  letter,  something  in  this  strain :  — 

"Who  would  have  thought,  four  years  ago, 
that  a  combination  of*  circumstances  could 
have  arisen  potent  enough  to  cause  me  to  pass 
these  years  in  foreign  wanderings,  and  to 
leave  you  in  sole  administration  of  *the 
charge*?  I  hear  of  them  with  great  interest, 
and  when  you  come  to  me  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  more. 

"Let  me  see, —  the  girl  is  now  fifteen,  and 
the  boy  some  two  years  older.  Of  course, 
I  see  it  all  —  it  is  a  perfect  romance;  two 
years  more,  and  they  will  arrive  at  the  halcyon 
days  —  the  golden  era — the  epoch  of  love- 
making! 

"  Ah  I  Lennard,  my  boy,  how  we  old,  with- 
ering oaks  will  envy  them ! 

"  Youth  on  both  sides  —  and  beauty,  do  you 
not  say,  on  hers.  On  liis  the  freshness  of 
life,  young  enthusiasm,  warm  fervor  of  feel- 
ing. Ah,  Henry,  we  are  getting  old,  you  and 
I,  but  we  will  live  new  ardor  of  vitality  as  we 
watch  these  two  young  lives. 

"  Of  course  they  will  fall  in  love,  and  it  will 
be  charming.  'Lennard*s  HomanceP  —  it 
wonld  fill  three  volumes,  and  then  they  must  be 
settled  at  Netherby,  with  all  the  notorious  mer- 
riment of  a  marriage  bell. 

'*  Lennard,  Lennard,  we  two  were  once 
youttg,  and  I  was  young  and  foolish.  I  drank 
the  intoxicating  beverage  —  I  plunged  into  its 
crystal  stream  —  I  loved.  You,  Henry,  I  be- 
lieve, were  the  wiser  of  the  two — you  wooed 
the  fair  faces,  calm  and  constant,  of  the  Muses, 
and  they  have  never  left  you  lonely,  never 
left  a  great,  dull  hollow  in  the  innermosts  of 
your  life.  You  were  a  wise  man,  my  philoso- 
pher.   Ah,  Henry,  it  was  long  ago  I  And  now, 


are  there  any  gray  hairs  in  the  locks  upon 
your  temples?  There  are  plenty  in  mine,  and 
they  are  thinning  away,  and  age  is  impending, 
and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  lonely  age. 

"Ah,  well,  my  friend,  be  careful  and  ten- 
der with  the  young  ones  in  the  green  spring- 
time of  their  lives ;  let  nothing  come  between 
them,  for  doubtless  they  must  love.  Be  you 
the  sublime  divinity  of  their  lives,  smoothing 
the  pathway  of  their  happiness,  and  giving 
them  to  each  other  in  bliss." 

Doubtless  George  Wyatt  was  in  a  sentimen- 
tal humor  when  he  penned  this  letter.  But 
then  he  often  was.  That  deep  well  in  the  soft 
comer  of  his  history  was  ever  overflowing 
when  ho  came  in  contact  ¥dth  the  refined  sym- 
pathy of  his  friend. 

Could  he  have  come  home  and  seen  a  little, 
I  doubt,  however,  if  he  would  have  written 
this  letter. 

Henry  read  it  in  the  octagon  library,  sitting 
in  solitude  there  one  winter  morning,  as  the 
rays  of  the  silvery  sunshine  were  glistening 
over  the  snowy  park,  flashing  in  bright  reflec- 
tion from  the  firozen  mirror  of  the  lake,  and 
lighting  up  in  diamond  rays  the  long  crystals 
of  hoar-frost  dangling  from  the  bracken. 

It  was  a  glorious  December  morning,  and 
just  as  he  finished  the  letter,  a  joyous  sound 
fell  upon  his  ear — the  echoes  of  young 
voices,  mingling  in  ringing  laughter  in  the 
hall  below ;  and  Henry  folded  up  the  letter, 
and  felt  strangely  uncomfortable,  dissatisfied 
with  Wyatt  —  nay,  for  once  in  his  life,  utterly 
disgusted  with  his  friend. 

He  could  not  tell  why,  but  a  curious  in- 
stinct prompted  him,  and  he  rose  up,  opened 
the  door  quietly,  and  creeping  out  on  the  cor- 
ridor, looked  over  into  the  hall  where  his  two 
young  charges  were  absorbed  in  their  joyous 
fun. 

And  he  saw  Tom  encased  in  a  huge  fVir- 
coat,  a  Canadian  costume,  in  which  he  had 
just  invested  —  an  astrakhan  cap  crowning 
his  flaxen  curls,  his  blue  eyes  gleaming  from 
beneath,  and  his  rosy  cheeks  warm  and  glow- 
ing fresh  from  the  frosty  air ;  and  Hazel  was 
admiring  him.  Delighted  with  her  Tom, 
finding  him  so  grown,  so  manly,  just  the  stal- 
wart, sunny  soldier  she  had  meant  him  to  be. 

She  was  standing  close  to  him,  and  her  two 
little  hands  were  clasped  tightly  together  over 
his  fur  coat-sleeve,  and  she  was  looking  up  in 
his  laughing  face  with  a  clear,  steady  gaze  of 
earnest  aflection. 

Lennard  looked  at  them,  and  then  he  crept 
back  into  his  room,  into  the  studio  again. 

"No  doubt!  Wyatt  was  right.  George 
always  saw  things  clearer  than  he  did;  of 
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coTine  it  was  the  very  most  likely  thing  possi- 
ble to  occur;  of  course  it  would  be.  Tom 
would  love  Hazel,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
Hazel  would  belong  exclusively  to  Tom.  His 
little  Fawn ;  well,  Tom  would  be  very  good  to 
her;  of  course  it  was  all  right,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  happy  thing.  George  Wyatt  was 
always  right." 

And  then  with  a  power  of  strange  and  per- 
sistent tenacity  that  often  characterizes  such 
ductile  and  unpractical  natures  as  his,  the 
idea  took  firm  possession  of  Lennard's  mind, 
and  became  for  him,  from  that  day,  a  fixed 
and  determined  thing. 

But  as  he  came  back  into  the  studio,  into 
his  Palace  of  Art,  into  the  temple  of  his  God- 
dess, he  could  not  penetrate  the  feeling,  but 
it  struck  him  coldly.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sun 
did  not  come  in  here.  It  was  excluded,  of 
course,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  artistic 
light,  but  he  had  never  perceived  its  absence 
before. 

**It  is  certainly  a  dull  room,'*  he  said  to 
himself,  ** very  dull;  and  I  think  I  am  weary 
of  all  these  surroundings  of  mine.  I  have 
looked  at  them  a  long  time.  I  am  glad  I  am 
going  abroad.  I  will  go  to-morrow,  at  once, 
when  the  children  leave.  It  is  certainly  a 
rery  dull  old  place  to  be  left  in  alone.  I 
wonder  it  never  struck  mc  before.  I  am  very 
glad  I  have  arranged  to  go."  And  then  he 
took  out  George's  letter  again. 

And  then  —  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  it 
of  Lennard,  but  he  was  eccentric,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  penotrate  always  the  motives 
of  his  deeds  —  he  crept  quietly  and  very  ner- 
vously into  the  dining-room,  where  he  knew 
there  was  an  old  oak-framed  mirror  above  the 
fireplace;  he  went  up  to  it,  and  passed  his 
fingers  through  the  ebony  curls  that  clustered 
thick  and  close  round  his  temples,  in  search 
of  the  gray  shadings  that  Wyatt  had  warned 
him  he  would  find.  But  his  search  was  in 
vain;  not  a  hair  was  turned  in  the  raven 
locks;  all  had  the  pristine  gloss  of  their 
youngest  days;  autumn  had  not  set  in  there 
yet,  though  summer,  indeed,  was  on  the  wane. 
For  Henry  Lennard  had  turned  forty  now. 

He  folt  a  curious  glow  of  satisfact.on.  "I 
will  write  and  tell  George,"  he  thought,  and 
then  his  glance  fell  on  the  reflection  of  his 
own  delicate  and  handsome  face.  He  was 
artist  enough  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and  he 
was  not  dissatisfied  on  the  whole.  It  wias 
certainly  a  fine  countenance,  with  the  linger- 
ing sweetness  on  the  curved  lips,  and  the 
deep,  dreamy  pathos  of  the  dark  gray  eyes ; 
and  its  old-fashioned  look  seemed  to  sit  so 
natorally  upon  it,  even  to  the   high,  open 


collar,  and  the  large  untidy  bow  in  which  fate 
neck-cloth  always  hung. 

He  could  not  tell  what  brought  him  there 
to  inspect  himself  now,  however,  and  he 
stole  back  to  the  library  much  ashamed. 

But  he  still  felt  the  cold  solitude— that 
had  so  suddenly  broken  upon  him  —  of  these 
familiar  haunts ;  and  he  strove  in  vain,  with 
piano  and  easel,  to  drive  it  away.  It  was  no 
use,  and  at  last  he  was  driven  to  a  desperate 
and  most  unheard-of  course  for  his  consola- 
tion. He  wandered  down  to  the  lobby  and 
equipped  himself  in  the  first  great-coat  and 
the  nearest  hat  he  could  lay  his  hands  on; 
and  opening  his  hall-door  he  struck  out  over 
the  snow-covered  park  towards  the  frozen 
water,  where  he  instinctively  felt  he  should 
see  the  two  figures  that,  in  speaking  to  him- 
self, he  still  always  termed  *'  the  children.** 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

▲STBONOICT. 

iTwaa  their  last  evening,  and  Hazel  claimed 
an  old  promise  that  Lennard  should  explam 
in  his  way  some  astronomical  mysteries  that 
at  Bryanstone  Seminary  they  had  signally 
failed  in  conveying  to  her  mind.  And  so  it 
was  that,  just  before  bedtime,  Tom  enc&sed 
her  in  his  Canadian  fbrs,  and  they  threw 
back  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  libraiy  win- 
dow, opened  the  casement,  and  went  oat 
upon  the  stone  balcony,  looking  over  the 
parks  and  woodlands,  and  towards  the  lake. 

It  was  a  glorious  winter  night.  The 
•heavens  stretched  above  their  heads  a  dark 
veil  of  deep  and  intense  blue;  a  dewy  mist 
curled  over  the  trees  and  shimmered  in  the 
moonlight;  the  stars,  radiant  and  innumer- 
able, glistened  down  upon  them  with  their 
tremulous  twinkle,  that  always  seemed  to 
Hazel  as  the  gentle  palpitations  of  an  actual 
life,  as  the  ceaseless  expressions  of  a  silent 
language,  in  which  she  fancied  the  start 
conversed  with  one  another;  all,  after  their 
Individual  nature,  responding  each  to  each 
in  the  fiuctuations  of  their  ceaseless  gleam. 
She  expressed  her  thought  to  Lennard  as 
they  stood  together,  she  gazing  up  into  the 
spangled  heavens,  ho  down  into  the  starry 
light  and  fervor  of  her  eyes. 

Tom  had  lit  a  cigar,  and  had  withdrawn 
its  fbmes  to  a  remote  corner  of  the  balcony, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  moonlight,  in  company 
with  Oscar,  in  his  own  way.     xr^rrTp 

<'  It  is  an  old  idea,  Hazel ;  GrWcV<^d  long 
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before  hor,  the  siAt •gazers  of  Egypt,  haye 
^iven  fonii  to  the  instinct  you  now  describe. 
In  reality  the  *  shimmering  specks,'  as  you 
say,  are  the  revolving  planets;  wliile  the 
other  ones,  the  still  ones,  looking  so  calm 
and  *  silent,'  as  you  would  translate  it,  are 
the  fixed  stars,  the  centres  of  each  solar 
system.  It  is  a  large  subject,  my  Fawn,  and 
with  you  I  like  the  spiritual  thought  in  these 
studies  better  than  the  dry  details  of  the 
science  themselves.  The  view  of  Schiller's 
pleases  me,  carrying  one  back  to  the  as- 
tronomy of  the  savage,  and  so  shadowing  the 
picture  of  man's  first  searching  in  nature  for 
the  divine :  — 

«*Aiid  >DeaUi  the  sense  that  Light's  own  eye  looked 
down 
From  every  etar,  and  watched  h)8  life  below, 
Hen  canght  the  truth  that  all  In  heaven  is  God, 
Beeeived  him  in  his  orbe,  and  named  them  all  divine.'' 

"Pitir,  1  wish  I  knew  exactly  what  it  is  I 
feel,  when  I  gaze  on  nature." 

Her  lip  was  trembling,  and  her  eyes  drink- 
iag  in  eagerly  and  greedily  the  tender  radi- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  the  night. 

Leonard  looked  down  at  her,  and  he  said 
notliing,  but  bent  his  head  lower  to  catch  the 
passionate  gleam  of  her  dark  eyes.  She 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  together  and  went 
on:  — 

"You  worship  nature,  Pitdr.  The  great 
intoxicating  luuxry  of  this  midnight  beauty, 
it  is  to  you  as  your  vision  of  God.  It  is  not 
so  to  me,  Pi  tar.  I  seem  to  have  two  selves : 
one  self,  that  thinks,  when  I  am  all  alone, 
and  strives  to  follow  the  labyrinth  of  your 
thoaghts,  and  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
current  of  my  own.  My  own  convictions  —  " 
she  added  finnly. 

**  Go  on.  Fawn,"  said  Lennard. 
ne  was  listening  with  deep  attention,  for  a 
change  had  come  over  her.  She  was  ex- 
cited ;  her  eyes  were  bright  and  radiant,  and 
she  spoke  with  intense  fervor;  she  seemed 
suddenly  in$tpired  with  language,  as  if  to  out- 
pour the  spirit  of  the  night,  the  perplexities 
with  which  the  influences  of  nature  filled  her 
•onl. 

"That  self,"  she  went  on,  "wanders  with 
you  to  those  fountains  of  expression,  the  in- 
stincts that  develop  art;  among  them  I  seek 
the  greatest. 

"  I  understand  it  in  you,  Pitar.  You,  too, 
hunger  to  achieve  creation  —  you  imitate  — 
you,  too,  create  —  but  it  is  not  for  me  the 
highest;  creation,  the  making  of  things  in 
beauty,  is  noi  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
dinre  power. 


"Then  I  would  understand  music,  —as  it 
ripples  over  my  heart  sometimes,  —  and, 
Pitar,  I  hear  it  everywhere ;  it  is  never  silent 

—  listen  —  the  distant  murmur  of  the  river- 
stream,  the  still  dropping,  as  it  were,  of  the 
night  air,  the  soft  nestling  of  the  wind  in  the 
leafless  branches,  — these  all  blend  for  me  in  a 
beautiful  music,  and  seem  an  echo  from  above." 

"You  think  it,"  said  Lennard,  "a  whisper 
on  earth  firom  that  divine  creation  of  the  har- 
mony of  sounds.  True,  Hazel,  that  is  th(» 
heavenly  thing  we  would  imitate  when  we 
create  music  here." 

"  And  it  seems  to  me  the  same  with  all  art 
that  I  know  of,  Pitir,  and  yet  it  is  ^.-^t  the 
highest.  I  think  God  made  beautiiu  9>^ht8 
and  beautiful  sounds,  and  gave  them  tr  us  ts 
love  and  imitate ;  but  he  has  since  shown  a 
more  beautiful  pattern,  a  more  beautiful  art 
than  all.  It  came  to  me  so,  Pitar  —  shall  I 
tell  you?  " 

"  Go  on,  my  Fawn." 

"I  read  of  One  who  came  to  earth;  but 
came  not  to  its  beauty,  Pitar,  but  to  its  ugli- 
ness, its  sickness,  its  poverty,  and  its  sin. 
He  said  he  showed  the  way  to  the  divine; 
and  then  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  not  through 
love  of  beauty,  or  love  of  art,  or  love  of 
learning,  but  through  love  of  good  to  man." 

Lennard  looked  interested  and  suddenly 
eager. 

"  Ah  I  "  he  said,  "  Hazel,  that  is  very  good 

—  I  like  the  thought.  Listen  —  lie  you 
speak  of  was  neither  Philomathic,  nor  Philo- 
technic,  nor  did  he  teach  Philharmony,  nor 
even,  you  would  say.  Philosophy;  but  you 
think,  having  given  all  these  when  he  gave 
creation,  ho  brought  to  earth  a  higher  art 
when  he  taught  Philanthropy,  the  love  of 
men.  Good,  my  little  roasoner;  and  is  that 
to  be  your  art?  And  what  is  your  field,  my 
little  Philanthropist?  In  my  Shenningstone 
Mines?  " 

"Ah,  Pitar,"  she  said,  gravely,  "I  love 
Shenningstone  better  than  any  part  of  Lea." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  be  a  Sister  of  Char- 
ity there.  Fawn?  "  he  continued,  smiling,  "to 
whiten  the  Ethiopian  skin  among  the  miners 
and  iron-men.  You  know  your  own  favorite 
book  says  that  is  impossible.  I  fbar  even  you, 
Hazel,  could  never  make  a  respectable  char- 
acter of  a  Shenningstone  boy  or  girl." 

"  I  think  they  would  be  much  better  if  they 
were  not  so  poor,"  said  Hazel. 

"  They  are  a  bad  set.  I  hear  of  nothing 
but  poaching  and  farm-pilfering  among  them. 
But  there  are  hopes  perhaps  for  them  if  yov 

iare  going  to  devote  yourself  tp^etrrefiprm, 
Hazel."  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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"Ah,  Pit4r,  I  do  not  know  about  devoting 
myself — I  wish  I  could;  but  do  you 
know,  I  seem  often  to  be  two  selves,  and  the 
part  of  me  that  loves  Shenningstone  is  only 
my  one  self.  I  have  another.  I  wish  I  could 
understand  it.  It  is  what  I  feel  as  I  look  at 
nature.  I  cannot  describe  it,  Pltar,  but  it  is  a 
sort  of  burning  thought  that  I  wish  to  speak 
to  it;  when  the  moon  gleams  upon  me,  and 
the  stars  and  the  whispering  music  of  the 
winds,  I  would  answer  them  again."  She 
clasped  her  hands  to  her  heart.  <*  It  is  here, 
here,  burning,  tolling  me  to  he  in  language 
the  thing  I  feel.  Sometimes  that  life  con- 
sumes me,  and  I  forget  all  my  desires  for 
good  and  soli-devotion  that  I  have  when  I 
only  quietly  think.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
Pitdr ;  it  aches  so  sometimes  —  I  hope  it  will 
some  day  go  away.  And  yet,  no !  it  is  my 
art,  my  instinct.  It  is  the  part  of  me  that' 
understands  when  you  speak  to  me  —  the  self 
in  me  that  ccliocs  to  art  and  idea." 

Lennnrd  did  not  understand  her,  and  there 
was  some  anxiety  in  his  grave  gaze  at  the 
fervent  face.  He  had  certainly  worked  up 
the  feverish  intellect  into  an  eagerness  of 
thought  and  an  intensity  of  feeling  too  high- 
ttrung  for  her  years.  What  was  this  fire  of 
genius  burning  in  her  words,  which  all  his 
experience  of  artistic  nature  failed  to  pene- 
trate? " 

"Pitar,"  she  went  on  presently,  "I  wish 
you  were  great.  You  arc  so,  I  know,  but  I 
mean  very  great  —  great  in  good  tilings  and 
strong  deeds  done  for  the  poor  and  the  sufier- 
ing  in  the  world.  Oh,  I  wish  you  were 
great  I" 

"That  is  not  my  line,  Fawn,"  he  said, 
smiling  quietly. 

"  But  it  might  be,  Fitar,"  she  said,  her  own 
enthusiasm  cooling,  and  looking  at  him  now 
in  her  quiet  sympathy  with  the  echo  of  sad- 
ness in  hor  tone. 

**  In  my  life.  Hazel,  all  that  I  have  done 
has  lacked  just  one  thing  you  mention  — 
greatness." 

•*  But  why,  Fitar  ?  —  why  ?  " 

"I  cannot  toll,  my  Fawn;  I  have  lived  in 
love  with  everything  of  beauty,  but  have 
always  been  liable  to  a  triste  weariness  with 
each.  In  turn  tliey  woo  me,  and  in  turn  I 
pass  from  each  again.  It  is  curious,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  it  is  so;  as  art  fatigues  my  love 
for  it,  for  the  moment  my  enjoyment  of  it 
goes,  and  I  turn  to  thought  again.  I  suppose 
I  have  nover  found  my  highest  either.  Hazel, 
for  as  •  yet  I  have  been  unstable  with  each. 
Some  day  I  may  find  your  ideal,  and  then  — 
who  knows?  —  I  may  take  up  the  yoke  of 


devotion  m  constancy.  Tell  it  me  agaii^ 
Fawn." 

"It  is,  Fitar,  that,  I  think,  — being  what 
we  should  be." 

"  Yes,"  he  assented;  "  virtue." 

"  And,"  she  went  on,  "  doing  to  others  what 
helps  them  —  * 

"  Benevolence,"  translated  Lennard. 

" —  is  better  than  feeling  beauty  and 
creating  art.  Besides,"  she  went  on,  "  I  see 
another  thing  that,  higher  than  obeying  in- 
stinct, and  living  to  express  simply  what  we 
feel  when  we  enjoy  expressing  it,  is  the  power 
by  which,  even  if  we  dislike  it,  we  can  make 
ourselves  do." 

"Efibrt!"  exclaimed  Lennard,  springing 
upright.  "Hazel,  I  wish  some  one  had  said 
these  things  to  me  when  /was  fifteen." 

She  caught  his  hand. 

"Fitar,  it  is  not  too  late;  be  great,  Fit&r  — 
oh,  do  be  great  I " 

He  bent  over  her  again,  leaning  on  the  bal- 
ustrade, and  gazing  into  her  face;  and  then 
he  ralsec^  his  head,  and  gazed  over  the  distant 
view.  The  moon  was  passing  slowly  away 
for  a  moment  behind  a  drifting  cloud,  and 
broad  streaks  of  shadow  fell  on  the  lake  and 
the  expanse  of  snow.  He  watched  the  creep- 
ing lines  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  picture  of 
a  drifting  life  seemed  to  float  before  him  —  of 
liis  own  life,  dreamy,  aimless,  unfulfilled ;  of 
many  responsibilities  ignored;  of  great 
charges  and  deep  duties  that  lay  undone,  — tho 
picture  of  a  fruitless,  lonely  life,  of  a  change- 
ful life,  that  seemed  to  stretch  back  into  his 
boyhood,  and  forward  he  knew  not  where. 

A  history,  it  seemed  to  him  of  vague  confd- 
sion ;  a  maze  of  dreamy  art  and  subjective  sen- 
sibility ;  a  long  course  of  refined  selfishness ; 
an  endless  round  of  mystical  idea,  of  study 
without  purpose,  of  thought  without  aim. 
And  as  he  looked  down  on  her  again,  into  the 
earnest  eyes  that  shone  so  full  of  their  eager 
thought  and  solemn  purport,  the  feeling  came 
to  him  of  a  "might  be"  for  him,  a  life  he 
could  have  lived,  a  cause  he  could  have  fol- 
lowed, were  he  ever  by  those  eyes  inspired. 
Was  it  now  too  late  ?  He  bent  his  head  low 
down,  and  close  to  hers,  and  words  rose  to  his 
lips,  —  words  plaintive  and  entreating,  — 
words  almost  of  love ;  but  he  did  not  speak 
them.  Even  then  he  did  not  know  he  loved 
her.  True,  she  had  touched  tho  mainsprings 
within  him ;  he  had  felt  her  presence  sweet  to 
him,  the  depths  in  her  eyes  intensely  delightful 
to  gaze  upon,  much  as  he  would  look  on  the 
blue  depth  of  the  ocean,  or  the  azuro  radiance 
of  the  sky.  And  now  she  had  brought  Am- 
8elf  before  him,  and  iit  her  touchy-- as  her 
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wondrous  power  wandered  over  the  chords  of 
hlB  spirit,  —  slic  awoke  echoes  witliia  him  of 
exalted  purpose,  that  sung  of  a  different  life, 
and  of  another  man  than  Henry  Lennard  of 
X«ea.  But  his  supine  nature  did  not  realize 
itself;  it  seemed  impossible  to  alter  an'ange- 
mcnts.  She  was  to  return  to  school,  and  he 
was  pledged  to  Wyatt,  —  he  must  go. 

And  so  he  did  go,  saying  nothing  to  her, 
bat  carrying  away  with  him  a  new  and  expli- 
cable life-spring  within  his  heart. 

And  a  certain  deep  seed  of  purpose  lay 
tliere  too.  She  had  thrown  it  broadcast  thus 
upon  tba  waters,  — may  she  find  it  again  after 
many  days ! 


CHAPTER  Xin, 

BBfW  FBIBIIBS. 

And  80  Hazel  went. back  to  school.  She 
was  a  week  behind  the  appointed  gathering- 
day,  and  the  machinery  of  school-life  was  in 
full  action  again  when  she  arrived. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening ;  the  long  tea- 
table  was  set  out  in  tlic  dining-room,  and 
having  reported  herself  at  head-quarters,  and 
reinstalled  herself  in  her  little  room,  Hazel 
went  to  the  dining-room  and  passed  to  her 
place,  as  an  elder  girl  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Tea  had  been  commenced,  and,  as  school 
etiquette  required,  she  only  recognized  one 
familiar  face  after  another  with  a  silent  smile, 
as  she  glanced  down  the  double  line  of  girls 
and  goTCrncsses  that  sat  behind  the  rows  of 
teacups  and  the  piles  of  bread.  She  felt 
rather  listless  and  depressed,  sad  at  heart,  for 
she  had  parted  with  Tom  for  a  season,  and 
with  her  friend,  her  dear  Pitdr,  for  she 
scarcely  knew  how  long;  and  now  she  had 
returned  to  the  weary  routine  of  this  school- 
life,  with  its  dry  level  of  study  made  uncon- 
genial, and  of  association  without  sympathy. 

She  looked  at  the  sharp,  prim  countenance 
of  Mi«s  Pritchley  with  a  shiver  of  disgust. 
Bhe  glanced  from  one  to  another  of  the  school- 
girl faces,  some  rosy  and  cheerful  enough, 
but  none  reflecting  for  her  one  gleam  that 
might  have  warmc-d  the  cliill  solitude  at  her 
heart.  She  looked  at  the  English  governess, 
an  energetic,  practical  woman,  the  right  hand 
of  Mis?  Pritchley,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  her  leader,  and  dressed  at  her,  spoke  at 
her,  and  upheld  her  authority  with  reverential 
ca^e.  She  glanced  to  the  younger  govern-, 
eftsea,  one  playing  idly  with  her  teaspoon  and 
gazing  vacantly  at  the  opposite  wall ;  the  other 


consuming  her  food  with  a  hopeless  aur  of  pa- 
tient  submission  that  ^as  depressing  to  con- 
template. Her  eyes  travelled  on  to  the 
German  Fraulein,  fat,  stolid,  and  imper- 
turbable, who  blinked  her  light  blue  eyes  and 
munched  her  ''butter-brod"  with  a  solemn 
persistency  that  indicated  the  performance 
of  a  grave  and  unquestionable  duty  to  her- 
self. And  Hazel  sighed  a  great  sigh,  and^ 
went  back  to  her  thoughts  of  the  river-side 
and  the  frozen  lake  at  Lea,  of  moonlight 
evenings,  and  of  Henry  Lennard's  voice  talk- 
ing in  those  dreamy  accents  she  knew  so 
well. 

It  was  a  fault  certainly  in  Hazel's  character 
that  she  had  enveloped  herself  in  an  exclusive 
loneliness  from  those  around  her ;  but  it  was 
the  natural  result,  on  her  sensitive  disposi- 
tion, of  the  chill  neglect  she  had  encountered 
on  her  early  advent  at  school.  She  had 
shrunk  into  herself,  and  had  never  found  at 
Bryanstone  Seminary  any  one  capable  of  un- 
locking those  fountains  of  sensibility  that 
surged  so  turbulent  beneath  all  her  reserve. 
Indeed  hitherto  they  had  seemed  to  spring 
into  life  under  the  influence  of  one  under- 
standing only,  and  at-  the  touch  of  but  one 
hand.  The  ardent  nature,  the  deep  and 
fervent  thoughts  that  welled  up  as  she  talked 
with  Henry  Leonard,  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
difierent  self  from  the  conventional  external 
Hazel  that  lived  again  now  in  the  atmosphere 
of  school. 

But  the  inner  self  was  toning  down,  this 
time  with  a  sigh,  a  protest  at  its  enforced 
repression,  and  with  a  longing  for  such 
sympathy  and  intercourse  as  might  allow  it 
to  live. 

Suddenly,  as  she  mused  on,  the  door 
opened,  and  her  attention  was  roused  by  a 
suppressed  titter  that  broke  the  silence  of 
the  tea-table.  The  girls  glanced  one  to  the 
other,  and  Miss  Pritchley  looked  surprised, 
as  a  little,  quaint  figure  entered  the  room* 

It  was  a  very  small  woman,  with  bright 
sparkling  eyes,  a  little,  round  face,  and  cheeks 
with  the  deep  glow  of  an  autumnal  apple  — 
tliin  cheeks,  however,  and  thin,  compressed 
lips  drawn  tightly  together  as  she  picked  her 
steps  daintily  up  the  room.  She  was  dressed 
very  poorly  —  a  shabby  bonnet,  with  some 
scraps  of  bright  ribbon  stuck  high  on  the  top 
of  an  erection  of  crispy  hair.  A  long  cloak 
enveloped  her  entire  figure,  and  a  pair  of 
nervous-looking  hands  protruded  IVom  be- 
neath it.  They  were  encased  in  white  cotton 
gloves,  and  were  used  in  violent  gesticulation 
as  she  approached  Miss  Pritchley. 

**  You  are  not  yet  gone,  mademoisellaTT* 
Digitized  by  A 
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Mid  the  latter,  in  broad  ADglican  French,  and 
pausing  In  her  occupation  of  pouring  from 
her  private  tea-pot  her  second  cup  of  tea. 

"  No,  madamc  —  a  thousand  pardons  I  " 
answered  the  little,  bowing  figure ;  **  but  as  it 
is  Tery  stormy,  and  I  Iiare  mislaid  my  um- 
brella, I  have  ventured,  madame,  as  I  give  my 
lessons  in  this  room,  to  look  for  it  here.  I 
ask  a  thousand  pardons  for  disturbing  you. 
All!"  slie  continued,  glancing  hurriedly 
around,  ''  alas  I  I  don't  see  it;  doubtless  I 
left  it  upstairs.  I  will  go;  good-evening, 
madame,  good-evening,  young  ladies,"  and  as 
rapidly  as  she  had  entered,  the  little  figure 
bowed  herself  dexterously  away. 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Miss  Pritchley 
to  the  English  governess,  '-that  mademoiselle 
should  intrude  in  here.  Young  ladies,  our 
repast  is  concluded  —  are  you  ready?  One, 
two  —  rise  —  three  —  For  what  we  have 
received,"  etc. ;  and  Miss  Pritchley  devoutly 
returned  thanks  for  her  evening  refection, 
and  stalked  from  the  apartment  at  the  head  of 
the  troop,  without  any  further  thought  of  how 
the  little  foreigner  was  to  get  home,  tealess 
and  umbrellnless,  in  the  rain. 

The  girls  trooped  out  together,  and  Hazel, 
following,  heard,  as  they  all  passed  into  the 
school-room,  a  renewal  of  the  suppressed 
tittering,  breaking  now,  in  Miss  Pritchley's 
absence,  into  some  loud  laughter,  and  into 
sallies  of  that  hoydenish  school-girl  chaff  from 
which  she  used  to  suffer  so  acutely  when  she 
first  came  among  them. 

She  had  heard  the  bird-like  French  voice, 
piping  its  feeble  protestations,  and  pouring 
out  its  profUse  apologies  for  its  untimely  pres- 
ence. And  Hazel  remembered  herself,  the 
lonely  little  creature  of  four  years  ago,  for- 
eign enough  surely,  with  her  shrinking  nerves 
and  her  sense  of  intense  miseiy  at  these  on- 
slaughts of  boisterous  wit ;  and  her  spirit  rose 
In  indignation.  She  pushed  her  way  among 
the  crowd  of  girls  that  had  gathered  round 
mademoiselle,  and  assuming,  as  she  rarely  did, 
the  authority  of  her  position  as  elder  in  the 
school,  glanced  from  one  laughing  face  to  the 
other  with  intense  anger  and  disgust. 

"For  shame,  girls,  how  can  you?  Poor 
little,  desolate  tiling,  what  does  she  want? 
And  then,  turning  to  the  little  Frenchwoman, 
and  seeing  she  did  not  understand  one  word. 
Hazel  mustered  the  best  French  at  her  dis- 
posal, and  asked,  with  a  courteous  smile, 
"What  is  the  matter?" 

**AhI  mademoiselle  is  so  good!"  —  it  was 
the  umbrella  —  it  was  not  to  be  found  —  it  was 
raining  furiously ;  she  liad  "  such  a  cold ;  " 
and,  worse  than  all,  "alas;  the  poor  father 


waited  all  this  time  at  home,  and  wonlcl  net 
know  what  had  become  of  his  little  one." 
And  the  little  one  broke  into  something  very 
like  a  sob,  and  glanced  up  at  Hazel  with  glis- 
tening  eyes. 
Hazel  stumbled  into  her  French  again :  — 
"  Mademoiselle  must  not  mind  —  she  should 
have  hers  —  one  moment  and  she  would  fetch 
it  And  was  the  father  alone  at  home,  that 
he  should  be  so  impatient  for  his  little  one?  " 

"Yes,  poor  man!  he  is  all  alone —all 
day  long,  while  she  taught  here  and  there  to 
win  bread  for  him." 

"  And  she  was  come  to  teach  here?  " 
"Yes,  she  was  the  new  French  mistress. 
She  came  in  the  afternoon,  spending  the  morn- 
ing in  another  seminary  some  two  miles  dis- 
tant; and  she  brought  her  breakfast  with  her 
in  her  pocket,  and  she  ran  home  at  the  girl's 
tea-hour  "  to  prepare  the  supper  for  the  fatlier." 
Hazel  looked  at  the  little  creature  with  her 
great,  earnest  eyes  full  of  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration, and  she  felt,  for  the  first  time  since 
she  had  been  at  Bryanstone  Seminary,  a  chord 
of  sympathy  touched  within  her.  She  found 
her  umbrella;  she  spoke  kind,  gentle,  cheer- 
ing words  to  her ;  and  then  went  with  her  to 
the  hall  door,  where,  amid  vehement  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude,  and  eloquent  apologies,  the 
little  foreigner  took  her  leave,  and  ran  away 
home  through  the  pelting  rain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
▲  ciTT  coLoinr. 

Ik  rather  a  dreary  locality  of  London  there 
is  a  street  comer ;  four  long  gray  streets  meet 
here,  and  it  would  be  very  duU  indeed,  but 
that  the  comer  is  enlivened  by  a  cab-stand. 
A  row  of  hansoms  and  dirty  cabs,  with  their 
tired,  skinny  horses,  dropping  their  heads  into 
their  corn-bags,  and  their  motley  group  of 
drivers,  mostly  Irish,  nearly  all  disabled,  and 
all  comically  disreputable  in  aspect  and  gear. 

The  view  of  animal  life  presented  by  a  cab- 
stand could  scarcely  be  described  as  cheering 
in  a  reflective  point  of  view ;  but  they  made 
some  bustle  and  some  movement  in  the  local- 
ity, and  they  moreover  attracted  round  them- 
selves a  concourse  of  habitu6s  to  whom  the 
neighborhood  of  a  cab-stand  afforded  sustenta* 
tion  and  amusement. 

Sustentation  was  found  by  a  bevy  of  com- 
fortable-looking hens,  who  picked  round  the 
noses  of  the  horses,  and  who  cackled  as  easily, 
and  fattened  as  prosperously  on  the  droppings 
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of  the  nose-bags  as  thej  would  hare  done  in 
the  picturesque  and  rural  surroundings  of  one 
of  Wyait's  pet  farm-yards.  It  was  astonish- 
ing what  a  homely,  comfortable  feeling  the 
"  chuck  I  chuck !  chuck ! "  of  these  contented 
creatures  gave  the  dull  street^comer,  as  they 
pecked  away  in  the  gray  daybreak,  or  gath- 
ered their  erening  meal  in  the  depth  of  a  Lon- 
don fog.  And,  for  amusement,  the  cab-stand 
was  haunted  by  bevies  of  little  ragged,  wily 
London  children,  who  chased  the  hens,  and 
pelted  the  horses,  or  sometimes  pulled  their 
tails  and  ears  as  the  drivers  snoozed  inside. 
Altogether,  with  hens,  horses,  men  and  chil- 
dren, the  cab-stand  and  its  bubbling  pump 
made  a  cheerful  variety  at  that  comer  of  Adam 
Street,  Bryanstone  Square. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  houses 
employed  the  cabs,  but  they  seldom  looked 
at  them,  and  nobody  particularly  noticed  the 
children  or  the  hens.  Londoners  never  look 
out  of  their  windows ;  they  are  accustomed  to 
all  the  sights  they  see  there,  and  human  life 
is  generally  too  busy,  too  eager,  too  absorbed 
inside;  and  so  the  children  and  the  hens 
enjoyed  their  play-ground  unnoticed  and  un- 
molested, save  when  their  sports  were  too 
uproarious,  and  a  passing  policeman  warned 
them  to  restrain  their  glee. 

But  one  winter  afternoon  a  window,  just 
right  above  the  centre  of  the  cab-stand,  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  children  became 
aware  that  their  sport  was  observed.  They 
heard  ejaculations  and  remarks  in  a  rough, 
strong  voice,  and  in  a  foreign  tongue.  They 
looked  upwards,  and  saw  a  countenance  that 
would  have  excited  derision,  if  it  had  not 
impressed  them  with  awe.  They  saw  wreaths 
and  volumes  of  curling  smoke;  they  saw  a 
black  fur  cap,  and  a  dark  eager  face,  with 
keen,  fiery  eyes ;  they  saw  something  bluish 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  person  who  possessed 
them,  and  they  heard  presently  a  deep,  rolling 
voice  singing  out  into  the  fogs. 

Of  course  they  did  not  understand  a  word, 
so  they  only  looked  up  and  wondered,  and 
then  he  looked  down  on  them. 

**  Tell  me,  children,  just  look  down  to  the 
comer,  and  see  if  my  little  one  is  coming?" 
and  then,  as  he  saw  only  the  blank  astonish- 
ment of  the  gaping  little  faces  turned  up  to 
him,  he  muttered  a  smothered  '*BahI  they 
are  not  Paris  gamins,  these  fellows !  what  an 
ass  I  am !  Then  ho  laughed  merrily  to  him- 
self, removed  his  pipe,  blew  away  the  curl- 
ing smoke,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
hens. 

I  cannot  describe  the  sounds  he  made,  but 
jtm  would  have  thought  a  whole  farm-yard 


bad  been  turned  suddenly  loose.  If  there 
was  one  venerable  member  of  the  poultry- 
race  there,  who  had  come  from  the  distant 
country  and  could  recollect  the  mral  scenes 
of  her  early  days,  she  must  have  recalled 
every  tender  sentiment  of  her  chickenhood, 
as  she  heard  the  motley  noises  that  were 
emitted  now  above  her  head.  Cocks  and 
hens,  turkeys  and  ducklings,  pigs,  donkeys, 
and  cows,  seemed  struggling  together  in  a 
hideous  confusion;  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a 
farmyard  were  not  concealed  behind  the 
blue  shoulders  in  that  upstairs  room.  The 
London  hens  responded,  the  children  laughed 
with  glee,  and  even  the  cabmen  listened 
with  amusement  to  the  performance.  Then 
it  suddenly  changed,  the  grotesque  element 
vanished,  and  down  through  the  fog  came  a 
soft,  beautifhl  whistling  as  of  the  notes,  now 
of  a  nightingale  piping  in  the  evening  sliades, 
and  now  of  a  lark  breaking  into  a  glad  carol 
which  soars  in  the  rosy  countenance  of  the 
dawn;  and  this  was  answered  in  real  bird 
notes  from  within  the  room;  answered  and 
re -answered,  echoed  and  re-echoed,  until 
at  last  the  harsh  cry  of  a  parrot  broke  above 
all.    The  whistler  stopped :  — 

"Cursed  Poll  — hold  your  tongue;*  and 
tlie  head  was  withdrawn.  Then  out  It  came 
again,  just  in  time  to  see  a  cloaked  figure 
come  running  round  the  comer,  tripping  its 
way  among  hens,  children,  and  cabmen  to 
his  door. 

**  Ah,  my  little  one  is  coming — what  joy  I 
Good-evening,  my  children  —  good-evening, 
my  friends !  **  and  with  a  flourish  of  the  tar 
cap  the  head  finally  disappeared. 

But  it  was  a  friendship  established  ftom 
that  day  henceforth  between  hens,  children, 
and  cabmen,  the  entire  colony  of  Adam  Street 
comer,  and  the  owner  of  the  fUr  cap  that 
prctraded  itself  daily  at  this  evening  hour. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

THE  SACBXD  FISB. 

TTfoh  inquiry,  Hazel  found  that  ICisf 
Pritchley  had  ^is  quarter  done  an  uncom^ 
monly  clever  thing.  She  had  had  an  entire 
new  set  of  prospectuses  printed,  and  on  them 
appeared  the  names  of  Mademoiselle  Fifine 
Dalcourt,  as  teacher  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  France ;  and  further,  that  of  her 
father,  Franpois  Dalcourt,  as^teacheir  of 
elocution  and  declamatory  ar|.VjOOQlC 
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People  in  EngLmd  are  often  ignorant  of 
the  names  that  stand  famous  on  the  page  of 
foreign  art,  hut  Francois  Dalcourt  had  won 
for  himself,  in  the  early  history  of  bis  career, 
a  degree  of  notoriety  that  had  penetrated 
sufttcienUy,  even  into  British  circles,  to  make 
his  name  on  Miss  Pritchlcy's  prospectuses  a 
powerful  attraction  to  her  school.  It  was  a 
gpreat  name  as  that  of  an  artist  and  a  master, 
though  its  owner  was  now  in  poverty,  and, 
alas!  often  in  want;  earning  a  precarious 
existence  by  teaching  in  school-classes,  and 
often  dependent  entirely  upon  the  bread  his 
daughter's  powers  could  win. 

Fran9ois  Dalcourt  had  quarrelled  with  his 
art  Not  with  its  soul  and  spirit,  as  it  surged 
in  its  mighty  element  of  creation  within  him- 
self, but  with  all  the  surroundings  and  sur- 
rounders,  the  stepping-stones  and  the  patrons, 
and  all  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  career  of 
successful  art;  and  with  all  his  power,  he 
was  in  want.  He  had  had  the  scarlet  ribbon 
of  royal  approbation  fastened  on  his  coat,  and 
his  pathway  had  once  opened  before  him 
glowing  with  the  prospects  of  victory ;  but  he 
had  also,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the  blue 
blood  of  tlio  old  French  aristocracy  flowing, 
with  its  unbending  pride,  through  his  veins; 
and  he  had,  besides,  the  eccentricity  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  genius.  He  quarrelled  with 
his  life,  broke  away  from  it,  deserted  success 
in  Paris,  and  was  now  courting  starvation  in 
London.  He  had  wandered  for  many  years 
in  many  lands,  his  soul  living  in  his  art,  while 
his  body  sometimes  scarcely  lived  at  all. 

And  this  was  the  &ther  of  Hazel's  new 
French  mistress  —  the  old  man  in  the  fur  cap, 
who  had  crowed  and  whistled  for  the  hens 
and  children  at  the  cab-stand  at  Adam  Street 
comer ;  and  Fiflne  was  his  little  one,  his  one 
droll,  precise,  prosaic  little  daughter,  who 
made  his  caf6,  and  often  earned  it  too,  and 
who  trotted  in  and  out  in  the  patient  devotion 
of  her  little  life,  and  her  little  powers,  to  the 
great  life  —  the  great  failure  of  life,  rather, 
fhat  dwelt  always  before  her  —  "the  father," 
"the  dear  little  father,"  adored  by  her  as 
first  among  artists,  and  as  the  greatest  among 
men. 

Hazel  heard  much  of  this  history  during  the 
next  few  days.  Her  interest  in  the  little 
Fiflne  continued,  and  her  gentle  kindness 
soon  won  the  Frenchwoman's  heart.  Fiflne 
was  a  simple  little  creature,  without  much 
talent  or  power  of  any  kind,  but  patient  and 
hopeful,  with  the  quaint  brightness  belonging 
to  her  nation. 

"  On  Saturday,"  she  told  Hazel,  with  much 
importance,  and  in  a  whisper  of  suppressed 


awe,  "on  Saturday  would  come  the  little 
father — he  would  give  his  first  lesson — he 
should  see  mademoiselle,  of  whom  he  had 
been  told  so  much,  and  she  should  become 
acquainted  with  him;  and  that  was  a  some- 
thing —  ah,  heaven !  well  mademoiselle  would 
seel" 

On  Saturday  morning.  Hazel  descended  at 
the  appointed  moment,  with  some  little  inter- 
est and  curiosity,  for  her  first  elocution  lesson. 
She  found  about  a  dozen  of  the  elder  girls 
at  an  upper  table,  and  Miss  Pritchley  at  a 
short  distance,  with  a  work-basket.  An  air 
of  increased  dignity  pervaded  her  appear- 
ance, and  her  nose  was  poised  at  an  elevated 
angle  above  her  knitting;  her  elbows  tightly 
trussed,  and  her  shoulders  a  very  back-board. 
Elocution,  Hazel  fancied,  had  something  to 
do  with  poetry ;  but  surely  poetry  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Miss  Pritchley. 

"Take  your  seat.  Miss  Gray — we  await 
MoosuDalcourt's  arrival." 

They  had  not  to  await  him  long  —  the  clock 
struck  eleven  and  the  door-bell  rang  simulta- 
neously —  a  shuffling  and  confusion  of  tongues 
in  the  lobby,  as  if  some  one  were  violently 
quarrelling  with  the  housemaid — and  then  he 
came  in.  The  ^Is  tittered,  and  mutually 
nudged  each  other,  for,  in  their  opinion,  evi- 
dently the  parent  of  Mademoiselle  Fifine  was 
worthy  of  his  child. 

He  entered  with  the  firm  swin^g  step  of 
the  great  actor.  His  figure,  so  thin  and  ex- 
traordinarily tall,  was  drawn  up  to  its  fhli 
height,  and  his  head  was  thrown  proudly  back, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  victor  entering  upon 
a  new  field.  He  had  discarded  the  bluish 
raiment,  and  was  encased  in  a  suit  of  black, 
with  a  long  swallow-tailed  coat,  that  apparent- 
ly increased  his  height  He  had  a  red  woollen 
cravat  wound  roimd  his  throat,  and  above  it 
shone  his  dark,  sallow,  luminous  face,  with  his 
heavy  black  moustache,  his  keen,  deep  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  his  wonderAil  expression  of 
acute  observation  and  concentrated  power. 
He  saluted  Miss  Pritchley  (who  bowed  stiffly 
at  his  entrance)  with  an  obeisance  of  profound 
respect,  and  then  glanced  round  the  circle  of 
his  pupils. 

"  These  are  my  pupils,  madame,"  he  began, 
waving  liis  hand  towards  them —  "the  young 
souls,  in  whom  I  am  to  awaken  the  divine 
vitality  of  art?  " 

"These,  moosu,  are  the  young  ladies  to 
whom  you  are  to  give  your  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion," said  Miss  Pritchley,  stiffly. 

"  I  cannot  give,  madame,"  he  went  on 
eagerly,  waking  with  a  sudden  fervor  into  an 
energetic  interest,  haying  probably  onlv  hall 
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understood  her  little  speech.  ''I  can  give 
nothing;  what  Heaven  has  given  I  may  train, 
what  is  there  through  creation  I  may  cultivate 
through  science — I  may  develop,  madame, 
develop,  hut  genius  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator, 
and  genius  is  the  one  parent  of  art" 

*^Yoa  mistake  me,  sir,"  continued  Miss 
Prit2hley ;  *'  I  wish  for  no  artistes  here,  I  wish 
my  young  ladies  to  receive  a  cultivation  of 
taste,  sir,  a  refinement  of  style  from  your 
tuition.  Will  you  kindly  hegin?  What  is 
your  method?  Do  you  instruct  the  young 
ladies  to  recite?" 

'^My  method,  madame,"  continued  Dal- 
court,  in  eager  and  fiery  French — "my 
method  is  art  scientific  —  science,  careful, 
scrupulous,  and  unrelenting,  hearing  upon  the 
germ  in  the  artistic  heing.  Recitation  I  the 
divinest  art  of  conceiving  Heaven's  highest 
creation,  the  human  sentiment  and  the  power 
of  its  expression.  Pain,  pleasure,  agony  and 
joy,  grasped  in  the  idea,  madame,  forged  again 
in  the  imitative  faculties,  and  stamped  upon 
the  plastic  receptacles  of  the  human  percep- 
tions by  the  mighty  impress  of  dramatic 
power." 

"  Is  the  man  mad?  "  ezdumed  AGss  Pritch- 
ley,  in  broad  English;  and  then  added  angri- 
ly in  French,  "Have  the  kindness,  sir,  to 
begin." 

*'  I  will  begin,  madame ;  I  will  tell  them  of 
the  rudiments  of  scientific  arc — unremitting 
kbor  offered  at  the  shrine  of  a  living  genius ; 
labor  and  oneness  of  devotion  producing  a 
maturity  of  the  infimt  vitality  that  Heaven 
bestows." 

'*  I  don't  see  what  Heaven  has  to  do  with 
it,"  replied  Miss  Pritchley,  crossly;  "will 
you  go  on,  sir,  with  your  lesson?  It  is  a 
quarter  past  the  hour." 

Then  he  continued,  not  noticing  her  inter- 
ruptiony  but  addressing  himself  still  to  her, 
'*  Art  has  its  rewards,  madame;  we  labor,  and 
we  lay  down  our  offerings  at  her  shrines,  and 
genius  repays  us  —  art  smiles  upon  us  —  ce- 
lestial reverie  stoops  o'er  our  pillow,  and"  — 
Again,  in  his  enthusiasm,  expressing  himself 
in  his  native  language — "the  cpjoymcnt  of 
beautiful  ideas,  madame,  of  great  thoughts, 
of  dreams,  sometimes  profound,  sometimes 
heavenly,  which  visit,  console  and  stimulate 
us.  It  is,  madame,  the  beautiful,  divine,  ce- 
lestial life  of  genius  and  of  art." 

Miss  Pritchley  was  fairly  enraged.  She 
rose  fhming  and  almost  speechless  with  ansrer. 
She  seized  the  chair  upon  which  Monsieur 
Dalcourt  had  been  destined  to  seat  himself, 
«nd  she  stamped  it  upon  the  floor  with  a  glare 
of  nUngled  protest   and  indignation.     And 


Monsieur  Dalcourt  looked  at  her,  waking 
firom  his  trance  of  ecstatic  eloquence.  Evi- 
dently she '  had  not  understood  one  word  ^ 
his  sublime  enthusiasm  had  fallen  in  impo- 
tence upon  her  unsympathetic  ear.  On  per- 
ceiving this,  his  expression  changed;  he 
screwed  up  his  mouth,  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  gleam  of  the  most  comical  and 
plaintive  contempt  broke  over  his  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what would  you  have? 
Without  Jacob's  ladder  one  cannot  see  an- 
gels." And  with  this  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table. 

The  circle  of  bright  young  fiices  were  all 
turned  upon  him  with  curiosity  and  expecta- 
tion; and  he  glanced  quickly  around  upon 
them,  until  his  eyes  lit  upon  one,  an  eager 
fiice  ¥dth  a  pair  of  eyes  gazing  up  at  him  with 
an  interest  intense  and  keen.  His  glance 
paused  upon  this  face,  and  his  expression 
melted.  He  studied  the  face  a  moment,  and 
then  in  silence  drew  a  little  book  firom  the 
profound  recesses  of  his  swallow-tails. 

"  Well,  my  children,  let  us  begin  I " 

"  My  children  I "  growled  Miss  Pritchley  in 
the  distance  —  "my  children,  indeed!  — 
young  ladies,"  she  added  aloud. 

Dalcourt  shot  a  glance  at  her — a  comical, 
angry,  threatening  glance  —  and  then  returned 
to  the  pages  of  his  book. 

It  was  a  little,  old-fashioned  copy  of  La 
Fontaine's  fables,  and  he  opened  at  the  first 
one,  and  suddenly  began ;  — 

"  The  gnushoppor  having  snog  all  sDinmer,'*eto.  . 

Hazel  could  never  tell  what  it  was,  but, 
as  he  uttered  the  line,  there  was  something 
not  alone  springing  from  the  sense  of  the 
words  themselves,  that  fiashed  the  whole 
scene  with  a  vivid  lustre  before  her  eyes.  It 
seemed  as  though  a  certain  life  were  shot 
into  the  description  he  recited,  f^om  the  light 
in  his  eyes,  from  the  smile  that  danced  across 
his  lips,  and  radiated  in  every  trait  of  his 
countenance. 

<*  The  grasshopper  having  sung  all  smnmer  " — 

she  saw  it,  the  bright  glistening  verdure  of 
the  summer  day;  she  seemed  to  hear  the 
river  at  Lea  Range  rippling  over  its  stony 
bed  in  the  glad  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun; 
and  she  saw  the  green  shimmer  of  the  sum- 
mer foliage  stooping  over  the  river-brink,  and 
the  sweet  jubilee  of  the  "cigale"  rang  in- 
stantly through  her  ears.  It  was  not  the 
words  only  —  it  was  the  touc,  the  expression, 
the  genius  of  tbe  man  that  created  the  picture 
in  the  vision  of  her  mind.    As  he  went  on, 
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the  drank  in  his  accents,  and  gazed  at  the 
diangefal  language  of  his  face,  with  a  strange 
new  feeling  stirring  within  her-^a  curious 
sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  his 
power;  and  when  he  paused,  a  burdened 
sigh  broke  from  her  —  the  deep  sigh  of  an 
imprisoned  spirit  yearning  for  expression  and 
release. 

Then  Dalcourt  made  each  repeat  it  after 
him,  one  by  one,  purposely,  surely,  leaving 
Hazel  until  the  last.  He  heard  the  different 
repetitions  with  an  indificrent  shrug,  making 
a  varied  degree  of  "  mou  "  over  each ;  and  at 
length  he  stretched  suddenly  across  the  table, 
and  placed  the  book  in  her  hands. 

"Try  you  once  now,  mademoiselle  — 
read." 

Hazel  began  to  read;  it  came  again,  the 
fair,  soft  vision  of  the  summer  days,  and  the 
singing-birds  by  the  Lea  river,  and  she  read 
the  description  with  the  remembrance  floating 
before  her  eyes.  Dalcourt  heard  only  a  few 
lines,  then  he  stretched  over  again,  and 
snatched  the  volume  unceremoniously  from 
her  hand.  He  was  gazing  at  her  with  his 
old  gray,  fiery  eyes  luminous  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

**But,  good  Heaven  I"  he  exclauned  — 
"  good  Heaven  I  she  is  Artiste." 

Hazel  looked  up  at  him  surprised,  but  with 
a  glinmier  of  sympathetic  understanding  in 
her  eyes. 

There  was  a  pause.   Dalcourt  shut  the  book. 

"  Recite,  my  child,"  he  said  —  **  recite  me 
•omething;  stand  up  and  recite  in  your  own 
tongue  —  I  can  understand  it  enough.  Say 
anything  you  will." 

Hazel  rose;  she  instinctively  obeyed,  and 
even  her  shyness  seemed  passing  from  her 
as  she  caught  his  enthusiasm.  She  paused 
one  moment  to  consider;  then  she  began, 
breaking  forth  into  language  as  words  rose 
to  her  memory.  It  was  a  scene  from  the 
"Corsair"— a  strange,  wild  scene  — that 
recurred  to  her  suddenly,  the  description  of 
the  Corsair's  feelings  at  the  sight  of  the  body 
of  Seyd  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Gulnare. 
The  dark  passion  of  the  lines  rose  in  stem 
power  witliin  her,  and  vibrated  in  the  modula- 
tions of  her  voice,  and  spoke  in  the  intensity 
of  her  expression  as  she  ended :  — 

••Bat  ne'er  flrom  strife,  captivity,  remorse, 
From  all  his  feellogs  in  their  inmost  force, 
80  thrilled,  so  sbndclered  every  creeping  vein. 
As  now  they  ftrosc  before  that  purple  stnln  — 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banished  all  the  beauty  A'om  her  cheek  — 
Blood  he  had  viewed— could  view  unmoved — bat 

then, 
It  flowed  In  combat,  or  waa  shed  by  men.** 


"  Brava !  brava  I "  cried  Dalcourt ;  "  reiD^, 
my  dear  child,  my  sweet,  my  little  one,  my 
darling,  you  are  an  artiste,  a  true  artiste, 
you  have  true  genius.  I  will  direct  it— I 
will  make  you  great." 

"Miss  Gray!"  exclaimed  Miss  Pritchley, 
as  Hazel  paused,  and  stood  now  with  flushed 
cheek  and  flashing  eyes,  and  heaving,  palpitate 
ing  chest  — **  Miss  Gray,  what  strange  ex- 
hibition is  this  ?  " 

What,  indeed?  Hazel  knew  at  length  what 
power  it  was  that  swayed  her ;  at  length,  as 
at  the  touch  of  an  electric  spark,  it  had 
sprung  into  life,  the  deep  pulsation  that 
throbbed  within  her,  in  the  power  and  genius 
of  dramatic  art  At  length  she  recognized 
herself;  at  length  she  knew  herself— an 
actress.  It  had  thrilled  so  long  within  her, 
pining  to  be  expressed,  when  scenery,  music, 
and,  above  all,  love,  had  touched  the  sensi- 
bilities of  her  spirit.  It  had  thrilled  within 
her,  burning  to  live,  when  loneliness  had 
overpowered  her,  and  the  thirst  for  sympa- 
thetic audience  had  consumed  her  soul;  it 
had  thrilled  often  within  her  when  poetry  and 
dramatic  thought  had  penetrated  the  key- 
notes of  her  feelings,  and  sounded  an  echo 
that  longed  to  vibrate  again ;  and  now  it  had 
sprung  into  life,  now  it  had  at  length  found 
expression,  now  it  had  found  audience  and 
sympathetic  understanding.  She  atood  proud 
and  tremulous,  almost  beautiful  in  her  neir- 
born  power. 

"Ah!  my  child,"  continued  Dalcourt,  "is 
not  art,  the  divine  art  of  the  actor  beautifdlY 
Wait,  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  it."  And 
then,  in  spite  of  Miss  Pritchley,  in  defiance 
of  all  expostulatory  glances,  he  be^an,  in  his 
turn,  a  great  storm-piece,  a  scene  from  some 
old  French  author,  a  powerful  dramatic 
picture,  which  he  carried  out  with  description 
as  he  went  along. 

"  See,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  storm,  and  I  am  a 
voyager.  I  am  sailor,  a  criminal;  1  have 
sinned  deeply,  horribly,  and  I  am  over- 
whelmed now  with  fear.**  And  then  he  acted 
it;  he  stood  in  his  quaint,  old-fashioned 
dress;  he  wrestled  with  the  elements;  hii 
countenance  writhed  in  anguish;  hi"  voice 
hissed  out  the  accents  of  horror  and  despair, 
and  the  scene  was  coloured  up  before  you. 
Hazel  seemed  to  hear  the  torrent  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  roar  of  the  rolling  waves,  the  heaving 
of  the  tossing  vessel,  and  she  shivered  as  she 
contemplated  the  convulsed  agony  of  the  man. 

Miss  Pritchley  rose  again,  bristling  with 
indignation,  and  the  younger  girls  shrank 
together,  almost  dismayed. 

"Disgraceftil  ezhibiUQnl"  ezclahned  |Gsf 
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Pritchley.     **  The  man  w  mad  —  stark,  star- 
ing mad !  ** 

Dalcoart  heard  her  accents,  and  turned  his 
gaze  suddenly  upon  her;  his  countenance 
changed,  a  sardonic  expression  shot  across  it 
for  an  instant  —  a  sudden  resolution,  as  if 
springing  from  innate  knowledge  of  his 
power ;  and  then  his  voice  altered  rapidly. 

^'  'Sly  mother ! "  he  exclaimed,  falling  on  his 
knees,  and  clasping  his  knotty  hands  in  an 
agony   of  supplication,  —  "my  mother,  you 
are  in  heaven,  —  do  you  rcmcmhcr  your  child? 
Tou  have  not  forgotten  me,  my  mother,"  he 
^ried,  with  an  exquisite  smile  curling  his  dark 
Up,  and  a  depth  of  tender  yearning  breaking 
into  his  Toice;    "you  remember  your  child 
whom  you  used  to  fondle  on  your  knees,  and 
on  whom  you  lavished  your  love  and  your 
tenderness.    You  recall  the  days  when  young, 
innocent  and  lovable,  I  played  at  your  feet, 
and  reposed  in  your  maternal  arms.     Now  — 
pray  for  me  —  save  me,  my  mother ;  listen  to 
me;  look  from  heaven  upon  your  child, — 
sinner,  blood-stained,   overwhelmed  with  the 
agony  of  fear.    I  come  to  you,  my  motlier, 
I  pray  to  you ;  save  your  child,  and  pray  for 
him.    Ah !  '*  he  continued,  "  she  hears  me, 
she  prays ;  the  storm  abates  —  the  rage  of  the 
elements  subsides  —  it  is  over,  it  is  over,  it  is 
over.     She  listens  to  me ;  my  mother  has  saved 
me ! "    And  his  bead  dropped  slowly  upon  his 
bended  knee,  falling  gently  and  wearily  as  a 
child's  upon  the  breast  of  his  mother ;  and  then 
he  sank  upon  the  floor,  and  seemed  lost  in  a 
peaceful  sleep.    You  saw  it  all,  — the  gradual 
sinking    of    the    storm,    the     gradual    ces- 
sation of  the  raging  winds  and  the  rolling 
tcnipest,    the    gradual    soft   stealing   of  the 
dan-n,  the  sunrise  breaking  over  the  seas,  as 
the  waves  were  pacified,  and  a  calm  fell  over 
all. 

"  Bless  the  man  I  "  exclaimed  Miss  Pritch- 
Icy. 

Dalcourt  raised  his  drooping  eyelids  for  a 
moment  and  shot  one  glance  at  her,  while  a 
sudden  gleam  of  triumph  lit  up  his  whole  face. 
Miss  Priichlcy  was  struggling  with  her  pro- 
priety, pursing  up  her  lips  and  throwing  back 
her  head  with  an  air  of  defiance,  but  it  was  in 
vain;  the  tell-tale  tears  were  trickling  down 
her  checks,  and  she  was  rubbing  tliem  away 
with  a  grim  effort  at  severity.  "Bless  the 
*nan !  '*  Dalcourt  sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet. 
**  Well,  my  children,  this  is  your  lesson  for 
to-day.  Imitate  it  well,  and  you  will  be  pei^ 
feet  artistes.  And  thou,  little  one,**  he  con- 
tinued, running  up  to  Hazel  and  taking  her 
hind  and  pressing  it  between  both  his  own, 
bud  against  his  breast,  while  he  poured  upon 


her  the  fire  of  his  keen,  dark  eyes,  whose 
ardor  of  genius  his  seventy  years  had  failed  to 
dim,  —  "  thou,  my  darling,  thou  art,  without 
doubt,  the  friend  of  my  Fifine.  She  has 
spoken  of  thee  to  me.  She  loves  thee,  my 
child.  She  sees  thee,  amiable,  sweet  and 
good.  But  helasi  mon  Dieti!  she  has  not  the 
eye  of  an  artiste,  this  poor  Fifine.  She  has 
not  recognized  thee,  my  child,  ei  cielf  if  I 
had  not  found  thee,  thou  mightest  have  been 
undiscovered.  But  come  I  Come  to  me,  and 
study  after  my  method;  cast  thyself  into  the 
arms  of  thy  genius,  and  I  will  make  thee 
*  artiste,' —  I  will  render  thee  great ! " 

It  was  a  curious  trefoil  friendship  that  was 
thus  established  between  Fifine,  Hazel,  and 
the  little  father;  and  it  was  a  strange,  new 
phase  in  HazeFs  characteristic  development 
when  this  novel  infiuence  came  into  her  life ; 
a  great  transition  time,  the  birthday  of  the 
power  within  herself. 

The  great,  surging  wealth  of  passion  that 
had  swung  her  spirit  for  long  within,  found 
force  and  expression  now  in  these  dramatic 
studies,  in  the  cultivation  of  her  own  great 
power  of  dramatic  art  Her  loneliness  found 
companionship  in  the  spirit  of  her  genius,  her 
inner  voice  found  language  in  the  earnest 
breathings  of  her  art.  She  lived  a  new,  an 
intense,  a  glorious  life,  during  these  .early 
months  of  her  existence,  in  these  new-found 
elements  of  her  being.  She  seemed  at  length 
to  understand  herself,  at  length  to  know  what 
it  really  was,  that  deep  thing  that  I^nnard 
had  perceived  in  her;  and  she  recognized, 
amid  the  many  talents  she  had  not,  what  one 
rare  gift  of  genius  was  hers. 

The  new  influence  that  came  upon  her 
character  in  her  intercourse  with  Francois 
Dalcourt,  differed  much  from  the  dreamy 
power  that  Lennard  had  ever  exercised. 

Wyatt,  Henry  Lennard,  and  Fran9ois  Dal- 
court were  all  men  of  art,  but  they  differed 
each  widely  in  character,  in  method  of  life, 
and  in  consequent  expression  of  their  artistic 
powers. 

George  Wyatt  had  undoubted  genius.  A 
pure  and  healthy  gleam  had  been  shot  into  his 
infant  soul,  had  grown  up  with  his  life,  and 
been  cultivated  with  his  native  industry,  —  a 
sort  of  simple,  almost  prosaic  devotion  to  the 
daily  labor  of  his  art.  He  was  an  artist  trulj'; 
but,  as  well  as  artist,  he  was  a  practical,  per- 
haps a  commonplace  man,  genial  and  active, 
full  of  vitality,  and  full  of  a  universal  and 
hearty  eivjoyment. 

Henry  Lennard,  with  his  many  gifls,  his 
infinite  appreciations,  and  his  varied  ranges 
of  thought,  was,  however,  less  as  an  artastp 
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than  Gfeorgo  Wyatt,  and  perhaps  also  less  as 
a  man.  A  dilettante  in  all  things,  a  trifler 
and  dilettante  even  with  himself;  making 
playthings  of  art,  pastime  of  science,  forging 
curious,  intellectual  toys  from  the  profonndest 
mines  of  thought,  playing  even  with  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  his  own  nature,  and  turning  to 
their  whisperings  an  idle  ear.  A  supine  mo- 
hillty  seemed  hitherto  to  distinguish  him  in 
everything.  He  had  been  a  gentle,  refining 
influence  over  Hazel's  past  life ;  but  now  she 
felt  she  was  encountering  a  very  difTerent  thing. 

That  old,  weird  man,  with  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows, his  bent  shoulders,  and  deep,  kindling 
eyes,  was  a  dlfitirent  character,  and  wielded 
a  different  power.  With  the  furnace  of  his 
own  enthusiasm,  he  seemed  to  melt  the  entire 
spirit ;  with  the  vigor  of  his  creative  energy, 
he  seemed  to  forge  it  according  to  his  will, 
and,  in  his  hands,  her  genius  developed 
rapidly. 

Her  Saturday  lessons  became  her  weekly 
food,  and  through  the  days  between  she  fed 
her  soul  upon  it,  and  the  new  life  grew. 

But  it  was  a  curious  thing  that,  as  this  new- 
found stream  of  vitality  sprang  up  within  her, 
it  called  into  being  a  sister  sentiment  that 
seemed  to  find  life  along  with  it, — the  two 
mingling  together,  and  flowing  on  in  a  double 
current  in  the  6il(;nce  of  her  soul. 

It  was  a  sort  of  intensity,  in  the  aim  and 
ultimate  object  of  all  she  did,  a  point  towards 
which  her  efforts  tended  beyond  the  mere  en- 
joyment in  themselves.  It  was  the  prospect 
of  a  day  when  a  fastidious,  critical  eye  might 
light  upon  her,  to  appreciate,  and  perhaps 
approve.  **Some  day,"  she  thought,  con- 
tinually, '*hcr  Pitar  would  return,  and  he 
would  see.  she  had  not  forgotten  his  teachings, 
and  had  not  neglected  her  talent ; "  and  so 
she  worked  for  him. 

The  memory  of  him,  the  shadow  of  that 
beautiful  and  picturesque  life  she  had  lived 
with  him  at  Lea,  colored  every  thought,  and 
gave  the  pasturage  of  the  inner  life  on  which 
her  genius  roamed. 

They  lived  together,  her  genius  and  her 
love — love  intensifying  the  genius,  genius 
giving  wings  and  giving  beauty  to  her  love. 

Every  Saturday  evening,  when  the  older 
girls  went  hither  and  thither  to  spend  their 
hours  of  freedom  with  one  or  another  friend. 
Hazel  repaired  to  Adam  Street  corner,  where 
she  became  as  familiar  to  the  cab-horses,  the 
children,  and  the  hens,  as  Eifine  and  Petit 
Pere  themselves.  She  would  climb  the  long 
dingy  staircase,  and  enter  the  litilc  room  just 
as  the  clock  on  the  neighboring  steeple  struck 
five,  and  as  Fiflue  was  putting  the  last  touches 


to  the  early  tea-table^  a  VAnglatge^  tint 
appeared  as  reguUirly  as  the  Saturday  in 
honor  of  '*  mademoiselle,"  in  would  come 
Hazel,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  filled,  in 
prospect  of  the  feast,  with  every  little  French 
delicacy  her  weekly  allowance  would  buy. 
She  would  gpve  her  valued  advice  on  the 
English  tea-brewing,  or  she  took  a  lesson  in 
manufacturing  coffee  or  chocolate ;  and  then 
she  would  pop  down  upon  the  rug,  and  con- 
template in  contented  silence  the  parrot,  the 
canaries,  and  Petit  P6re. 

At  first  Petit  P^re  prepared  regularly  for 
this  Saturday  entertainment  by  equipping 
himself  in  the  conventional  swallow-tails ;  but 
then  Hazel  found  him  out,  and  forbid  the 
change.  She  liked  him  best  just  as  he  liked 
to  be ;  and  so,  from  her  point  of  view,  as  she 
sat  with  Fifine*s  cat  before  the  fire,  Dalcourt's 
Saturday  aspect  never  varied. 

He  sat  always  in  his  particular  window, 
overlooking  the  cab-stand  and  the  children; 
he  sat  upon  a  stiff,  high-backed  chair  bolt  up- 
right, supporting  his  heels  upon  the  bar  of 
another;  he  wore  the  fur  cap,  the  complete 
suit  of  blue  and  greenish  check,  blouse  and 
trousers  the  same,  white  stockings,  and  a  pair 
of  huge  sabots,  that  reminded  him  of  beautiful 
France,  and  that  ho  would  barter  for  no 
English  shoes. 

Hazel  always  remembered  the  first  evening 
she  had  spent  with  them,  and  had  sat  there 
contemplating  the  Petit  P^re ;  she  could  recall 
her  first  impressions  of  the  room  —small, 
dingy,  dark ;  the  cage  of  birds,  the  screaming 
parrot ;  the  walls  hung  with  innumerable  and 
extraordinary  maps ;  inventions  of  Dalcourt's, 
charts  of  the  heavens  and  the  astral  systems, 
with  their  respective  (as  he  expounded  it) 
analogy  and  correspondence  with  the  arts. 
He  was  a  bit  of  a  mystic,  and  in  his  curious, 
fantastic  way  a  great  "devotee;"  and  this 
Hazel  learnt  on  her  first  visit,  when  she  be- 
held the  strange  spectacle,  in  a  London  room, 
of  a  tiny  shrine  in  one  corner,  a  Madonna 
and  child,  with  a  pendant  crucifix  above,  and 
four  small  tapers  burning  before  it  in  a  lumi- 
nous zeal  that  Fifine  never  allowed  to  flag. 

She  was  sitting  this  first  evening  m  the 
quiet  contemplative  silence  that  often  reigned 
between  the  three  —  the  rebound,  as  it  was 
now,  from  the  noisy  enthusiasm  that  had 
greeted  her  arrival ;  and  Fifine  was  absorbed 
in  some  mysterious  mixture  that  frizzled  upon 
the  fire ;  the  birds  were  twittering  gently,  and 
the  parrot  was  emitting  subdued  caws;  and 
the  flickering  fire-gleams  were  dancing  upon 
all,  with  the  deep,  ruddy  refiectlon  from  the 
lamp-light  in  the  street  below.       )OqIp 
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Petit  P^re  was  ruminating  in  silence,  his 
Imgo  tobacco-box  in  one  hand,  bis  head 
inclined  gently  to  the  side,  while  his  keen, 
Sputtering  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  the  abstract 
profounds  of  his  idea.  Suddenly  a  clock 
fftxuck,  and  he  roused  himself —  he  laid  down 
liis  tobacco-box,  and  drew  himself  bolt  up- 
right, and  then  —  a  chill  shirer  crept  over 
Hazel  for  one  moment  as  she  gazed  at  him, 
for  Miss  Pritcliley's  verdict  flashed  into  her 
mind,  and  she  felt  irresistibly  convinced  the 
Petit  Pcrc  must  be  mad.  For  there  shot  over 
Ills  face,  one  by  one,  the  most  extraordinary 
▼ariety  of  hideous  grimaces  —  one  by  one, 
following  each  other  with  lightning  speed  — 
fear,  hatred,  horror,  and  rage  chasing  each 
other  across  his  features,  and  bis  whole  face 
was  distorted  into  expressions  positively  ter- 
rific. Hazel,  in  the  sudden  start  of  her  sur- 
prise, pulled  Fifine's  sleeve,  and  pointed,  with 
eyes  distended,  at  Dalcourt;  but  Fifine  only 
looked  up  complacently,  and  then  returned  to 
her  "  chocolat." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  yes.  Papa  is  doing  his 
scales."  Then  it  dawned  upon  Hazel  what 
indeed  he  was  doing — studying,  and  posi- 
tively practising  the  art  of  expressive  grim- 
ace; and  she  watched  him  now  with  eager 
delight.  Every  thought,  every  sentiment  pos- 
sible to  humanity  seemed  to  flit  into  his 
countenance  in  a  moment  of  time,  changing 
gradually,  as  with  the  semi- tones,  from  fear 
and  horror  into  tenderness,  soft,  exquisite,  and 
BO  miraculously  touching  that  the  tears  forced 
themselves  to  her  eyes  at  the  volumes  of  feel- 
ing in  the  liistories  each  expression  told. 

**Ycs,'*  he  said,  when  he  had  finished; 
"  this  is  the  way  I  do  my  scales.  Wait,"  he 
Gontinned,  **  I  will  show  you  a  study."  And 
he  clasped  his  hands  and  smiled,  while  an 
exquisite  depth  of  fervent  passion,  sweet  and 
pure,  lit  up  his  whole  frame.  "  Now  I  will 
show  yon  the  science  of  extremes ; "  and  with 
a  sadden  change  the  light  was  gone,  extin- 
guished in  an  instant,  and  fierce,  diabolical 
fury  seemed  to  convulse  every  trait. 

And  thus,  in  the  intricacies  of  his  method, 
he  would  instruct  her.  He  would  often  drape 
her  in  the  table-cover,  or  twist  around  her 
one  of  Fifine's  fantastic  shawls,  and  make  her 
declahn,  teaching  her  to  give  these  contrasts, 
and  thus  drawing  out  gradually  her  powers. 

One  evening,  when  they  had  finished  their 
tea-drinking,  he  showed  Hazel  his  maps,  and 
expounded  his  astrological  ideas.  He  showed 
her  his  writings,  piles  upon  piles  of  manu- 
scripts, on  which  he  now  spent  much  time  and 
labor,  while  Fifine  earned  their  daily  bread. 

"  When  I  die,  these  will  be  of  value  to  her. 


Now  she  works,  but  then  she  will  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  labors  of  the  old  man  she  takes 
care  of  while  he  is  sowing  the  seed." 

**But  why  not  publish  now?  "  Hazel  asked 
him. 

*^  Heavens  I  that  ia  impossible  —  it  would  bo 
thought  absurd — no  one  would  understand  it 
-^'but  later,  as  the  world  progresses,  there 
may  be  hero  and  there  one  man  who  can 
appreciate  the  ideas  of  Dalcourt  I " 

Hazel  looked  at  the  little,  patient  figure 
clearing  away  the  tea-things,  and  sighed  to 
think  how  old  Fifine  might  be  before  fortune 
reached  her  through  the  world's  comprehen- 
sion of  Petit  Pore's  ideas. 

Fifine  had  one  dream  of  bliss,  — that  some 
day  "papa"  might  forgive  the  "wretched 
traffickers  in  the  divine  art,"  as  he  called  the 
managers  of  the  stage  In  Paris;  just  suffl- 
cientiy  forgive  them  as  to*retum  there;  to 
condescend  to  work  for  them;  to  give  them 
the  service  for  which  they  would  have  gladly 
paid ;  and  to  enable  her  once  more  to  wander 
in  her  sweet  Tuileries,  to  sit  in  the  "  sweet 
sunshine,"  amid  the  charms  of  the  Champs 
Elys6es  in  the  dear  home  of  her  childhood,  the 
fair  city  beloved,  the  "terrestrial  paradise** 
of  her  youth. 

Many  Saturday  evenings  Hazel  spent  with 
them,  and  drank  in,  in  its  highest  significaacey 
the  true  spirit  of  her  art. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

« Im  wimderBchOnen  Monat  Mai, 
AlB  alie  KD08]>on  eprangen. 
Da  ist  la  mcinem  Herzen, 
Die  Liebe  aufgegangen. 

« Im  wuDderschunen  Mooat  Mai, 
Al8  alle  Vogcl  sangen, 
Da  haV  ich  ihr  gestanden, 
Mein  Behnen  und  Verlangen." 

It  was  only  a  May  morning  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  but  it  was  very  beautifhl,  —  such  a 
depth  of  verdure  in  the  bursting  chestnuts, 
such  soft  reflections  creeping  over  the  limpid 
water  that  rippled  under  the  bridge,  —  such  a 
joy  of  bursting  life  seemed  singing  and  ra- 
diating on  every  side,  and  it  found  an  echo  in 
Hazel's  glad  young  heart. 

We  must  be  very  young  to  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  joys  of  spring ;  our  souls  were  very 
shadowless,  our  hearts  very  gay,  when  we 
3:mg  witii  the  birds,  and  laughed  back  a  refiec- 
tion  of  the  glinting  spring-tide  sun ;  and  Hazel 
was  young,  and  her  spirit  was  full  of  a  deep, 
tender  joy,  and  she  rang  a  willing  echo  to  the 

jubilee  of  spring.  nn^r^n](> 
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She  was  almost  released  now  from  all  tlie 
rules  ani  conventional  proprieties  of  school; 
she  had  passed  beyond  the  age  of  a  mere 
scholar,  and  she  had  finished  the  appointed 
course  of  class-education;  her  school-days 
were  over,  and  she  now  only  awaited  her 
guardian's  return,  to  leave  with  him  for  the 
last  time  the  gray  drawing-room  and  the  grim 
precincts  of  Bryanstonc  Seminary. 

When  the  green  spring-tide  had  rolled  into 
the  bloom  of  summer,  ho  would  be  here ;  she 
would  see  him,  go  with  him  to  Lea  again,  and 
be  his  constant  companion  once  more.  And, 
even  now,  while  she  waited  for  him  she  was 
happy  —  intensely  and  radiantly  happy. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  stand  thus  trembling 
there,  on  that  sun-bathed  smnmit,  where  child- 
hood stretches  away  behind  us,  and  where 
jonth,  fhll,  fresh,  fervent  in  Uie  bravery  of  its 
new-found  A-eedom,  lies  beautiful  beyond; 
ei\joyment  is  so  intense,  hope  so  golden,  life 
80  tender  and  so  fair. 

Hazel  was  free  to  spend  her  spring  mornings 
now  much  as  she  pleased,  and  she  chose  often 
to  pass  them  wandering  through  the  long  chest- 
nut alleys  and  resting  on  the  smooth  turf  by 
the  water's  edge.  Often,  now  that  spring 
was  coming,  bathing  her  spirit  in  the  sense  of 
joy  that  finds  language  in  those  lines  of 
Geibel:  — 

**  Es  ist  die  alton  Zauberllcdcr, 
Die  bell  Ids  Land  dcr  Friihllng  slngt, 
Das  lief  darch  allcs  Leben  wieder 
£in  ungedaldlg  HolTen  bringt.^ 

This  morning  she  had  a  rare  pleasure,  —  a 
long  letter,  closely  written,  and  full  of  kindly 
thought  for  her,  from  her  guardian ;  and  he  had 
sent  her  a  present,  such  a  dear  present,  that  filled 
her  heart  and  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  upon  it. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Roman  portrait  of  him- 
self, a  soft  lithographed  engraving,  which 
"  some  foolish  friend,"  he  said,  "  had  caused 
him  to  have  taken,  and  of  which  he  fancied  his 
little  Fikwn  might  like  to  have  a  copy." 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  grass  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  her  treasure.  It  was  very 
like  him ;  his  refilled  features,  silky,  curling 
hair,  and  soft,  dreamy  eyes  were  all  there,  and 
his  snule  seemed  to  greet  her.  How  full  her 
heart  was  I  —  how  full  of  love,  how  full  of  life, 
how  radiant  with  happiness  and  with  hope  I 

He  was  coming  very  soon. 

It  seemed  so  much  a  part  of  herself,  this 
intense  love  of  Hazel's  for  Henry  Lcnnard, 
that  it  raised  no  wonder  or  protest  in  her  own 
heart. 

Her  fhture  as  regarding  him  took  no  form ; 
she  only  felt  that,  as  a  matter  ef  fact,  she  be- 


longed to  him,  and  no  one  received  his  cai« 
and  tenderness  save  her;  so — of  couiso  she 
loved  him. 

And  now  he  was  coming,  and  she  felt  so 
full  of  joy,  she  threw  herself  back  and  gazed 
up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  closed  her  eyes,  and 
drank  in  the  soft  murmur  of  the  spring-time 
—  the  whispering  of  the  young  leaves,  the 
twitter  of  the  birds,  and  the  low  ripple  of  the 
fbuntain  that  flowed  close  by;  and  she  told 
them  all  her  love. 

At  length  she  must  be  going  home,  and  she 
rose  and  wandered  back  slowly  along  the 
park,  and  out  at  the  little  gate,  and  through 
the  long  streets  to  the  school  door,  her  heart 
full  all  the  time  of  her  happiness ;  the  spring 
still  telling  her  of  its  golden  promise,  her 
dreams  floating  on  in  bright  phantasy  and  ten 
der  hope. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TOM'S  GOBRE8POin>BNT. 

"Mb.  Nethebdt  in  the  drawing-room, 
miss,"  said  the  maid-servant,  as  she  opened 
the  door.  "  He  has  been  here  some  time,  but 
he  said  he  would  wait  till  you  came  in." 

"  Ah,  Tom  I  "  She  ran  upstairs,  and  into 
the  gray  drawing-room,  full  of  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  Tom. 

During  the  last  two  years  they  had  been 
little  together.  He  was  just  struggling  out 
of  Woolwich,  having  been  often  plucked,  and 
now  barely  successfhl.  She  had  spent  her 
holidays  at  school;  his  had  been  passed  in 
Scotland  with  a  friend,  and  in  a  Norwegian 
fishing  tour ;  so  they  had  only  met  durkig  all 
this  time  on  occasional  Saturdays,  when  Tom 
could  get  up  to  town,  and  would  come  and 
take  Hazel  out  with  him  for  a  long  walk  in  the 
park,  or  on  a  sight-seeing  expedition. 

These  years  had  altered  both.  He  had 
grown  up  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  the 
sunny  face  and  merry  ways  of  his  boyhood. 
They  always  met  on  the  same  old  terms  of 
brotherly  and  sisterly  aficction.  They  were 
always  happy  together,  but  the  current  of  the 
spirit  of  their  lives  was  flowing  further  and 
further  away,  and  they  had  little  sympathy  in 
their  lastcs  and  ideas.  But  still  it  was  ever  a 
bright  Saturday  with  Hazel  when  Tom  came 
to  fetch  her,  and  took  her  out  with  him  for  a 
stroll. 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  found 
him  now.  He  looked  so  bright  and  hand- 
some, well  brushed  and  well  dressed,  and 
smart  and  soldierly.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Hazel  always  admired  her  Tom,  and  Tom 
had  a  profoand  appreciation  of  Hazel. 

"Hollo,  Cuffy,  how  are  you?  You  are 
looking  Ycry  fresh  this  morning !  By  Jove  I 
what  A  jolly  bonnet  I " 

*'Do  you  like  it,  Tom?  Dear  old  fellow, 
how  are  you?" 

**0h!  Fm  all  right.  Have  you  been  out 
already,  Hazel?  What  a  bore  I  I  wanted 
you  to  come  with  me." 

**  I'm  not  a  bit  tired ;  I  have  only  been  sit- 
ting in  the  gardens.  I  will  go  out  again  with 
you  with  pleasure,  Tom." 

**^  All  right —  come  along.  It  is  so  stuffy  in 
this  lugubrious  old  room.  One  cannot  talk 
half  so  nicely  as  when  wo  are  out.  It  is 
awiully  jolly  down  in  the  park  now.  The^e 
wero  lots  of  people  in  the  How  this  morning 
as  I  came  along." 

*'  I  will  just  go  and  tell  Miss  Fritchley, 
Torn." 

"Very  well.  Do  not  be  a  minute.  The 
sooner  we  go  the  better.  And  I  say,  Hazel, 
don't  change  your  bonnet  —  I  like  that  one 
immensely." 

Presently  she  came  back,  and  they  went 
out  together;  Tom  striding  down  the  street 
by  her  &idc,  with  his  easy,  soldierly  swing,  and 
ringing  his  heel  against  the  pavement  as  they 
went  along.  At  the  crossing  he  tucked  her 
under  his  arm,  and  then  strolled  along  the 
park,  looking  complacently  down  upon  her. 

"  Hazel,  you  are  growing  up  most  wonder- 
fully fast ;  and  what  heaps  of  hair  you're  get- 
ting I  Do  you  know,  I  like  going  down  into 
the  Row  with  you,  because  there  are  lots  of 
onr  fellows  come  up  on  Saturdays,  and  they 
chaff  me  for  a  month  about  my  mysterious 
young  lady.  They  all  admire  you  immensely, 
Cuffy;  and  then,  you  know,  I  had  to  tell 
them  you  were  not  my  sister  or  cousin  or 
anything.    It  is  awfully  good  fun." 

Hazel  laughed.  ''  I  tliink  you  might  almost 
allow  the  sisterhood  with  truth,  Tom." 

•*  "Well,  I  dare  say  I  might ;  but  it  is  far  too 
good  fun  mystifying  the  fellows  about  it.  I 
am  very  fond  of  you,  Cufly,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  So  I  am  of  you,  Tom,  dear,  I  assure  you. 
You  have  grown  up  such  a  big  fellow." 

**Well,  I  am  about  the  top  heiglit  in  the 
corps  —  there  is  not  a  man  touches  the  rim 
of  ray  cap  among  them.  I  say,  Cuffy,  how 
odd,  do  you  know,  I  do  not  believe  that  dear 
old  governor  would  know  either  of  us  if  he 
were  to  meet  us  on  the  road  here  at  this 
moment." 

"  Do  you  not  think  he  would?  I  am  sure 
IPC  should  know  him,  Tom." 

'*  I  should  think  so,  indeed.    How  I  should 


like  to  see  him,  to  be  sore,  —just  catch  sight 
of  him  coming  round  the  comer  there,  roam- 
ing along  in  his  eccentric  way.  However,  we 
shall  see  him  before  long  now,  I  fancy.  >  Look, 
here  is  a  nice  seat,  — let  us  sit  down,  Cufly; 
we  see  the  ride  well  enough  from  here." 

*'  How  pretty  the  spring  flowers  are  1 " 

**Yes,  awfully  jolly.  It  is  wonderftdly 
pretty  always  in  the  parkin  the  spring-time,  ^ 
it  is  just  as  good  as  the  country,  I  think.  It 
is  a  glorious  day."  And  Tom  tipped  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  sat  complacently  basking, 
while  the  sunshine  danced  upon  his  curly 
hair. 

'*  Hazel,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  together 
again  at  Lea  this  summer.  How  nice  it  will 
be!" 

"  I  hope  so,  Tom." 

**  I  will  have  some  jolly  days  on  the  river, 
I  hope ;  and  I  do  trust  that  old  Canning  has 
looked  well  after  the  preserves.  I  shan't  go 
to  Scotland  at  all  this  year,  I  think.  I  shall 
spend  the  whole  summer  at  Lea,  —  I  suppose 
it  will  be  my  last." 

'*  Nethcrby  will  have  to  be  your  home  after 
this,  I  suppose,  Tom." 

*^  Yes ;  but  I  won't  live  there  much  at  pres- 
ent, —  it  is  a  dull  old  hole.  I  will  stay  in  the 
service  for  a  little  while,  you  know,  and  then 
I  will  travel  a  good  deal.  I  must  see  the  old 
Indian  sports  once  more ;  and  then  Norway  is 
awfully  jolly  for  the  summer." 

''What  a  sportsman  you  have  become, 
Tom ! " 

'*  Yes ;  there  is  nothing  like  it.  I  am  very 
glad  I  have  gone  through  a  military  education, 
you  know ;  but  I  will  not  stick  to  that  long. 
I  think  sport  is  the  thing  par  excellence  in  this 
life, — indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  man  who 
does  not  think  so  too,  unless  it's  the  dear  old 
governor,  and  some  birds  of  his  feather,  — 
artists  and  philosophers,  and  these  kind  of 
coves ;  but  they  are  not  my  sort.  Talking  of 
the  governor,  by-the-by,  I  have  had  such  a 
funny  letter  from  a  fellow  at  Home,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  governor.  Stop  a  bit,  I  will 
read  it  to  you,  it  is  such  a  joke." 

"About  our  guardian,  Tom?  What  can  he 
have  to  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  a  jolly  sort  of  fellow,  you  know; 
a  first-rate  shot,  —  the  deadest  hand  on  a 
[Xrousc-moor,  I  know,  —  and  he  has  been 
dra[?jed  away  to  Home  by  his  devoted  family, 
sorely  ft<xainpt  liis  will.  Where  on  earth  is 
the  letter?  Oh,  here  it  is.  The  first  part," 
continued  Tom,  'Ms  all  about  the  horrors  of 
sight-seeing,  and  the  weariness  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal remains,  —  he  wanted  to  be  shooting  ptar- 
migan and  white  hares  in  Sutherlandshire  all 
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the  winter ,  and  thon  he  goes  on  —  oh,  here  it 
is  —  about  the  goyemor.  He  says,  *I  have 
met  a  man  at  Rome,  you  know,  a  curious  sort 
of  fellow,  but  a  great  lion  here,  when  lion- 
hunters  can  catch  him,  which  is  not  often; 
Henry  Lennanl,  you  know  him,  don't  you? 
C' I  should  think  I  do,"  parenthesized  Tom, 
"just  a  little.")  Ho  is  tremendously  in  with 
some  people  called  Dcnby,  —  two  daughters, 
an  awfully  handsome  girl  one  of  them,  and 
t*other  a  pretty  little  thing  enough  too.  Very 
nice  people.  Mr.  Lennard  and  his  painter- 
friend  are  always  with  them,  and  Roman 
gossip  espouses  the  former  to  Miss  Denby,  the 
elder.  He  sliows  his  taste ;  she  is  a  splendid 
girl.  I  believe  it  is  announced,  —  so  there  is 
a  piece  of  intelligence  for  you.  I  don't  know 
if  yon  are  sufficiently  interested  to  care  about 
it,  but,  as  reporter,  I  have  done  my  friendly 
part.  The  hunting  here  is  fair — '  and  so  he 
goes  on.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  joke?*' 
laughed  Tom,  **  what  fun,  —  the  dear  old  gov- 
ernor I  It  is  very  natural,  though,  after  oil ; 
I  often  wondered  the  governor  did  not  marry, 
or  rather  that  somebody  did  not  marry  him ; 
for  that  must  be  the  state  of  the  case,  I  fancy. 
Well,  it  might  have  made  a  difierence  to  us 
some  years  ago,  to  have  liad  a  Mrs.  Guardian, 
but  now  I  do  not  suppose  it  matters  much.  I 
wonder  how  you  will  like  her,  Hazel?  "  And 
BO  he  chattered  on,  and  she  scarcely  answered, 
only  she  kept  her  face  turned  from  him,  so 
that  he  never  saw  her  expression  wliile  he 
read  to  her,  and  was  unconscious  of  the 
change  in  her  tones. 

What  had  happened  to  the  sunshine? 
What  had  fallen  like  a  cloud  over  her  spirit, 
and  pierced  like  a  dagger  through  her  heart? 
These  careless  words,  from  an  unknown  hand, 
how  they  penetrated  and  froze  up  the  very 
life-springs  within  her!  The  bright  glow  of 
spring  that  had  sung  within  her  heart  had  had 
its  sunshine  from  a  source  of  which  she  had 
been  unconscious.  She  had  ei\)oyed  it,  lived 
in  it,  drank,  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  her 
spirit,  of  its  soft  influence  and  its  whispering 
joy;  and  now,  as  she  sat  there,  and  Tom 
read  to  her,  a  great  dark  shadow  came  rolling 
over  her  soul,  a  cloud  between  her  and  her 
life's  light,  and  a  bitter,  bitter  pang  shot 
throujjh  every  nerve. 

She  had  little  consciousness  of  anything 
that  was  done,  —  of  anything  they  said  during 
the  rest  of  that  day.  She  could  only  remem- 
ber that  she  had  come  back  with  Tom  in  the 
evening,  that  she  had  crept,  without  coming  to 
the  tea-table,  up  to  her  own  little  room,  and 
that  there  had  rolled  over  her  head  a  long 
night,  of  which  she  had  no  recollection  save 


pain,  —  a  dull  sen^e  of  a  struggling  pain,  —  a  . 
keen,  suffering  life  that  hod  sprung  suddenly 
into  being  within  her ;  a  realization  that  had 
flashed  upon  her,  —  a  recognition  of  herself 
that  had  come  to  her  with  sudden  and  quiver- 
ing power;  the  knowledge  of  the  love  tliat 
had  fed  her,  and  grown  up  with  the  rigor  of 
her  life,  —  an  intense,  burning  love,  that  thus 
knew  itself  at  length,  and  awoke  to  the  fact 
of  its  own  existence,  —  a  sweet,  exquisite 
tiling,  mingled  with  its  fierce  agony  of  jealous 
pain ;  love  that  longed,  and  lived  in  its  long- 
ing, —  a  love  that  writhed  and  shivered  at  the 
thought  of  another  coming  in  between  her  and 
the  object  of  her  love. 

That  night  passed  over  her  in  sleepless 
pain ;  and  then  followed  weary  days  of  un- 
speakable suffering, —  days  when  the  picture 
of  herself  floated  before  her  with  a  sudden 
feeling  of  shame  as  she  realized  her  love; 
days  when  the  stem  resolution  that  came  to 
her,  and  the  cruel  discipline^  she  appointed  to 
her  heart,  seemed  to  be  sapping  her  life-power 
in  the  efforts  they  required ;  long,  struggling 
days,  during  which  she  called  herself  again 
nnd  again  to  judgment,  condemning  her  paa- 
t>ion,  schooling  her  love,  striving  and  strug- 
gling with  her  poor  little  heart  to  prepare  it 
for  the  future  of  sufflering  she  foresaw. 

And  the  days  passed,  and  her  resolution 
quietly  grew.  She  accepted  Tom*s  announce- 
ment as  unquestionable,  and  taught  herself 
ruthlessly  to  await  its  fulfilment  as  a  fact; 
and  so  she  looked  forward,  with  these  new- 
formed  prospects  and  feelings,  to  her  guar- 
dian's return,  and  waited  quietly  as  the  weeks 
passed  on,  and  the  summer  holidays  di«fr 
near. 


CHAPTER  XViU. 
"do  at  bomb  as  thb  boxaks  do.  ' 

Ain>  while  Hazel  had  been  springing  the 
mine  of  her  great  dramatic  genius,  — while 
she  had  beefi  learning  her  love  for  Len- 
nard, —  spending  her  evenings  by  the  fireside 
in  Adam  Street,  and  her  spring  mornings 
alone  beneath  the  chestnuts  —  what  had  he 
been  doing  all  this  time  abroad? 

He  had  done  two  things  eminently  character- 
istic of  Ills  supine  and  eccentric  nature. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  ho  had  unex- 
pectedly and  unaccountably  set  up  an  intimacy. 

Next  to  Lea  Range  there  was  a  fine  old 
place  called  Sedlands,  inhabited  by  afiimily 
—  a  father,  a  mother,  and  two  daughters  — 
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with  whom,  at  any  time  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  I^ennard  might  have  established  any 
amount  of  intercovrse  that  pleased  him.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  course  of  these  twenty  years, 
he  bad  crossed  Lea  rirer  and  risited  them  ex- 
actly three  times. 

Of  their  existence  in  a  general  way  he  was 
altogether  unconscious,  but  he  accidentally 
one  day  met  them  in  Rome,  and  —  they  took 
possession  of  him.  The  girls  were  pleasant, 
and  fairly  intelligent,  the  father  professed  an- 
tiquarian science,  and  the  mother  some  aspira- 
tions to  understanding  in  art ;  and  they  took 
possession  of  Henry  and  George  as  the  largest 
carpet  lions  they  could  find  at  the  moment. 

Wyatt  liked  the  appropriative  process;  he 
enjoyed  picnics ;  he  liked  evening  gatherings, 
music,  conversation,  and  a  little  dancing. 
"Do  at  Bomo  as  the  Romans  do,"  he  said; 
and  pulling  Lennard  after  him,  he  went  in  for 
Hall. 

And  Henry,  casting  off,  as  many  Britons 
do,  much  of  his  reserve  of  habit  along  with 
the  mists  of  his  English  climate,  somehow  ar- 
rived at  liking  it  too. 

He  found  listeners  in  the  two  young  ladies. 
They  were  commonplace  girls  enough,  but, 
still,  fur  the  sake  of  the  £15,000  per  anntun 
floating  somewhere  in  a  kind  of  halo  round 
Lennard's  eloquence,  they  would  leave  young- 
er partners,  and  sit  in  a  quiet  corner  listening 
to  the  lengthy,  incomprehensible  speeches  he 
gravely  addressed  to  them.  And  so  he  went  to 
their  house,  he  joined  them  in  excursions,  he 
partook  of  their  daily  life,  and  very  soon  rumor 
linked  their  names  together,  and  floated  its 
talc  far  and  wide,  till  it  reached  even  that 
little  bedroom  in  Bryanstone  Seminary. 

Then  Lennard  had  done  another  thing. 
He  had  gone  out  to  join  Wyatt  with  a  strange 
new  senlament  throbbing  at  his  heart  that 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  he  should  soon  return. 
But  in  the  company  of  Wyatt,  with  that  idea 
of  Wyatfs,  that  romance  of  Tom  and  Hazel 
ever  sounding  in  his  ears,  the  new-sprung 
sentiment  seemed  to  chill  and  wither  and  to 
die. 

He  never  made  resistance  to  Wyatt's 
scheme.  He  never  had  resisted  Wyatt — it 
never  struck  him  to  do  so  now ;  and  so,  while 
be  wrote  to  his  little  Fawn  lines  full  of  irrepres- 
sible tenderness,  he  joined  in  the  fixed  scheme 
of  George  that  she  would  one  day  become 
Tom  Netherby's  wife.  And  now,  full  of  this 
idea,  just  before  his  return  home,  he  wrote 
Tom  a  letter. 

He  reminded  him  that  the  time  was  now 
coming  when  he  should  yield  up  the  charge  of 
his  affiiiTs.    The  old  uncle  at  Netherby  had 


died  long  ago,  and  in  a  few  months  Tom 
would  be  one-and-twenty,  and  master  of  his 
own  home. 

He  indited,  at  Wyatt's  instigation,  a  length- 
ened homily  to  his  young  ward,  of  sober 
advice  on  his  future  life,  including  a  long  cata- 
logue of  those  duties  as  a  proprietor,  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  landlord,  of  which  Lennard 
liimself  had  been  so  constantly  neglectful; 
and  then  came  the  unfolding  of  the  scheme. 

It  had  been  written  in  Wyatt's  studio  at 
Rome,  George  half  dictating  the  words,  while 
Lennard  wrote  them. 

He  felt  the  old,  dissatisfied,  restless  sensa- 
tion all  the  time  while  Wyatt  spoke  to  him ; 
he  fancied  he  should  like  to  say  something, 
he  scarce  knew  what,  that  he  imagined  might 
change  George's  views;  he  had  an  eager 
craving  to  resist  the  arrangement.  But  no  — 
he  was  shy,  doubtful  of  himself,  too  indolent 
and  passive  to  resist  the  rapid  energy  of 
Wyatt's  actions  and  ideas,  and  so  he  wrote  it 
all. 

*'The  Lea  JRange  estates,"  he  told  Tom 
Netherby,  "  were  entailed  upon  his  next  heir, 
and  were  beyond  his  own  power  of  disposal ; 
but  through  all  his  life  he  had  year  by  year 
been  spending  but  a  small  portion  of  the  large 
income  he  possessed,  and  this  had  all  accumu- 
lated, and  was  now  a  great  sum. 

**  Tom,"  he  went  on  to  say,  **  he  felt  always 
to  be  independent  of  his  care  in  this  respect  — 
his  property  was  excellent,  and  his  income 
ample  for  every  want;  but"  —  (and  the  pen 
seemed  to  tremble  here,)  —  "his  other  charge, 
little  Hazel  Gray,  was  not  thus  provided,  and 
therefore  to  her  he  projected  leaving  this  for- 
tune from  his  accumulated  revenue. 

"To  see  her  safe,  and  in  kind  protection, 
was  his  most  earnest  wish.  To  see  them  both 
happy,  these  two  children  of  his  solitude,  was 
his  deep  desire ;  and  he  felt  this  would  be  best 
accomplished  by  seeing  them  uniied. 

"It  was  his  favorite  scheme,"  dictated 
Wyatt;  "the  little  romance  he  had  watched 
all  these  years ;  and  now  it  lay  with  Tom  to 
come  forward  and  reward  all  his  care  for 
them  by  fulfilling  his  cherished  wish." 

The  letter  went,  thus  worded;  and  Tom 
wrote  back  with  characteristic  frankness. 

"It  was  a  capital  idea,"  he  said;  "  he  had 
never  loved  any  one  half  as  well  as  little 
Cuffy,"  —  Hazel  he  meant,  within  parenthesis, 
—  "of  course  he  would  marry  her  —  he  would 
ask  her  the  very  next  time  he  saw  her  —  and 
as  for  the  money,  it  was  very  good  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  so  kind  of  him  to  think  of  it  all. 
He  should  hate  the  idea  of  going  to  that  dis- 
mal old  Netherby  by  himself;    and,  besides* 
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D  izpl  always  said  she  should  delight  in  going 
back  with  him  to  Mysore.  It  was  all  right ; 
they  sliould  be  married  as  soon  as  he  was  of 
age,  and  would  go  out  immediately  to  India, 
and  have  some  grand  sport  in  the  old  tiger- 
lands.  And  Tom  thanked  the  governor  warm- 
ly, and  offered  him  any  amount  of  good  wishes 
and  happiness  on  his  own  account.'* 

The  last  sentence,  stuck  in  somewhat  awk- 
wardly—  for  Tom  had  felt  shy  about  it — was 
Greek  to  Lennard;  but  at  all  events  the 
thing  was  done,  and  now  he  would  go  back  to 
England  and  wind  up  his  charge. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RETUBKED. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  sunomer  session 
At  Bryanstone  Seminary.    It  was  a  great  day. 

The  girls*  parents  and  their  friends  were  as- 
sembled, and  examinations  were  gomg  on, 
and  exhibitions  of  skill  in  piano-forte  perform- 
ances, in  singing,  and,  moreover,  in  recitations 
of  poetry. 

Great  excitement  pervaded  the  whole  in- 
stitution. Fresh,  pretty  frocks  had  been 
pouring  in  for  days  before;  presents  from 
anxious  mothers,  who  hoped  to  behold  their 
darlings  in  prominent  and  distinguished  posi- 
tions during  the  day ;  and  all  the  young,  eager 
minds  had  been  worked  up  for  weeks  to  a  high 
pitch  of  hope  and  excitement. 

To  one  young  eager  mind  among  them  the 
day  came  with  a  burden  of  mingled  hope  and 
suffering,  of  intense  desire,  and  of  bitter 
dread.  She  had  longed  for  it  to  come,  and 
now,  as  the  morning  broke  into  her  little 
room,  she  wished  it  away. 

No  pretty  new  dress  liad  been  sent  her  for 
the  occasion,  but  she  had  one  lying  in  her 
drawer  that  had  been  in  quiet  keeping  for  this 
day. 

The  long  brown  velvet,  with  the  old  point 
jice,  that  he  had  given  her  at  Lea  two  years 
ago.  They  had  laughed  at  the  costume  when 
she  had  returned  to  school,  so  she  had  laid  it 
away,  to  keep  till  he  should  come  again,  that 
he  might  see  her  just  as  he  had  chosen  and 
appointed  her  to  be. 

And  now  to-day  she  felt  he  must  be  coming. 
He  would  arrive,  she  thought,  in  the  evening, 
when  all  the  bustle  of  the  school -gathering 
was  over,  and  the  girls  were  gone.  He  would 
come  in  the  quiet  hour,  and  wait  for  her  in 
the  gray  drawing-room,  and  then  take  her 
once  more  and  forever  away. 


So  she  packed  her  things  and  prepared 
quietly  for  him.  But  as  she  worked  busily  in 
the  early  morning,  gathering  her  little  pos- 
sessions together,  and  packing  them  away, 
there  was  a  great  change  to  be  seen  in  Hazel, 
since  that  sunny  May-day  throe  months  ago, 
when  she  had  sung  out  the  jubilee  of  her 
love  to  the  spring  and  sunshine  and  the  birds. 
Her  face  had  grown  very  thin,  and  very,  veiy 
white,  and  there  was  a  quiet  gravity  in  it,  a 
calmness  of  continuous  pain,  as  if  something 
had  been  suffered,  something  met,  recognized, 
and  conquered  since  we  saw  her  last;  and 
then  there  was  a  weariness  in  her  movements, 
changing  now  and  then  to  a  feverish  rest- 
lessness. 

Petit  P^re  and  Fiflne  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment to-day. 

*<Un  spectacle!  **  the  native  delight  of  a 
French  man  or  woman,  was  before  them,  and 
a  spectacle  in  whose  triumphs  they  had  an 
interest,  and  of  whose  reward  Dolcourt  par- 
ticularly was  to  judge. 

They  were  supremely  happy,  and  Fiflne 
brushed  up  her  crispy  hair  that  morning  into 
an  extra  point  of  elevation,  and  spent  hours 
in  repairing,  and  producing  a  renewed  polish 
upon  Petit  P5re's  time-worn  suit  of  black. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  them  at  last  —  the 
importance  of  Fifine's  aspect  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  French  class,  and  beheld  Dal- 
court,  with  his  air  of  *'  grand  maitre,"  take 
his  central  place  as  elocutionary  judge. 
There  was  a  little  platform  on  which  the  girls 
came  forward,  now  to  recit«,  now  to  sing,  or 
to  perform  a  grand  sonata  in  solo  or  duet; 
and  Dal  court  sat  very  upright  in  front  of 
them,  his  keen  eyes  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
pleasure,  his  head  bent  to  one  side  as  he  kept 
time  with  the  music,  or  tapped  on  the  lid  of 
his  "  tobacco-box  "  in  eager  applause.  Be- 
hind him  and  the  row  of  other  masters  were 
the  parents  and  friends  ranged  in  circular 
seats,  that  were  all  crowded  at  a  very  early 
hour. 

Hazel  had  little  to  do  with  the  musical  per- 
formances; her  genius  lay  entirely  in  one 
line,  and  her  part  was  to  come  later. 

Miss  Pritchley  had  spent  much  energy 
throughout  the  past  months  in  striving  to 
extinguish  this  peculiar  and  remarkable  fire 
which  had  broken  out  so  suddenly  in  her 
pupil ;  she  had  failed  to  extinguish  it,  but  in 
school,  at  least,  she  had  succeeded  in  hem- 
ming it  in.  She  had  been  so  thoroughly 
shocked  by  that  first  performance,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  so  gratified  by  the  success- 
ful speculation  which  Fran9oi8  Dalcourfs 
name  had  been  upon  her  cards,  that  she  had* 
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witli  mnch  thought  and  diplomacy,  steered  a 
middle  course  between  offending  him  and 
ii^jnring  the  '* morale"  of  her  school.  She 
had  forbidden  the  recitation  of  all  love- 
pieces;  she  had  explained  herself  to  Dal- 
court,  and  (though  gleaming  upon  her  with 
melancholy  contempt)  he  had  understood, 
and,  at  Fifinc's  persuasion,  had  yielded  to  her 
whim.  So  all  poetry  of  the  tender  passion 
was  excluded,  and  often  great  portions  of 
some  powerful  piece  would  he  cut  out  by 
Dalcourt  and  Hazel  from  the  school-lesson, 
and  reserved  for  instruction  in  Adam  Street 
the  same  afternoon.  Poor  Miss  Pritchley! 
It  might  be  questioned  whether,  after  all,  for 
her  nervous  system,  the  arrangement  was 
altogether  a  success.  She  heard  certainly  no 
more  in  Bryanstone  school-room  the  tender 
accents,  the  deep  and  exquisite  pathos  of  Dal- 
court*s  voice  speaking  in  his  spirit  of  love. 
**  The  fire  of  the  heavenly  altar,"  as  he  called 
it,  burnt  no  more  within  "her  walls,  —  but  for 
"echo  of  hell,"  what  she  suffered,  from  the 
convulsions  of  fury,  the  agonies  of  fear,  the 
mighty  contortions  of  the  human  countenance 
under  every  possible  sentiment  save  love, 
what  she  had  to  endure !  She  could  tell  it 
with  shudde rings  for  many  a  year  in  the 
future,  when  the  acting  of  Dalcourt  and 
Hazel  liad  p}issed  to  another  stage. 

These  restrictions  of  Miss  Pritchlcy's,  how- 
ever, made  it  difficult  for  Hazel  to  decide 
upon  the  piece  she  should  choose  for  decla- 
mation on  this  public  day.  She  wanted  some- 
thing that  would  speak  of  her  old  self,  in  the 
days  of  Lea  —  in  the  days  of  her  art-reveries, 
in  her  days  of  dreamy  life  with  Lennard,  be- 
fore art  and  genius  had  become  to  her  life  and 
passion,  action  and  love;  in  the  days  when 
art  was  a  mystical  line  of  thought  to  her,  a 
beautiful,  hazy  dream ;  not,  as  now,  a  fierce 
power,  a  glowing,  feverish  thing,  turbulent 
within  her,  speaking  less  of  heaven  than  of 
the  passion  of  earth.  She  chose  a  German 
poem,  that  she  know  was  a  great  favorite  in 
those  days  with  Lennard.  He  had  translated 
it,  and  once,  before  she  knew  German,  he  had 
read  it  to  i-er;  and  now,  as  she  drank  the 
spirit  of  the  lines  into  her  mind,  absorbing  the 
thought  that  she  might  express  it  again,  his 
voice  seemed  teaching  her  the  while,  and  his 
gentle  refinement  seemed  moulding  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  ideas.  It  was  the  "Artist." 
She  chose  it  because  he  had  loved  it. 

She  sat  quietly  among  the  girls  while  the 
different  performances  were  going  on ;  at  last 
her  turn  came,  and  phe  saw  Dal  court's  eyes 
Bparkle  witb  excitement  as  he  turned  to  her. 
She  must  leave  the  room  to  enter  upon  the 


stage  firom  another  door;  and  in  one  moment 
she  was  coming  on. 

Poor  child!  Dalcourt  and  Fifine  were 
there,  and  they,  she  knew,  would  listen  with 
sympathy  and  understanding;  but  besides 
them,  she  thought,  "  whom  should  she  strive 
to  please?  "  Other  girls  had  been  speaking, 
and  playing,  and  singing,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  proud  faces  of  their  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  gathered  to  hear;  but,  in 
all  the  audience,  who  cared  for  her?  Even 
Tom  was  not  there.  She  had  hoped  he  might 
have  been.  She  knew  they  would  applaud 
her,  and  she  would  have  liked  Tom  to  have 
heard  it  all.  But  he  was  prevented  —  she 
must  enjoy  her  triumphs  alone ;  and  so  she 
came  forward. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  as  she  en- 
tered ;  then  a  general  murmur  of —  she  knew 
not  what — not  applause,  surely,  for  she  had 
not  spoken,  only  thrown  a  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive glance  around  as  she  stood  pausing  to 
begin.  But,  in  answer  simply  to  the  silent 
glajce,  the  murmur  rose  instantly  from  every 
corner  of  the  room,  and  Dalcourt's  eyes 
gleamed  delightedly  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Brava! 
brava  I    The  entree  is  a  success."  ♦ 

Then  she  raised  her  head  slowly,  as  if  to 
begin;  but  there  was  a  sudden  interruption; 
the  door  was  pushed  open  against  the  chairs 
that  were  crowded  behind  it,  and  somebody 
slipped  quietly  in.  Miss  Pritchley  looked 
important,  and  motioned  to  Hazel  to  pause; 
Dalcourt  looked  furious,  and  turned  round 
with  a  fierce  glare;  but  Hazel  did  pause,  and 
clasped  her  hands  quietly  together,  and 
drooped  her  eyelids,  and  waited.  People 
moved  and  made  way,  while  a  tall,  shy-look- 
ing gentleman,  with  narrow,  stooping  shoul- 
ders, and  an  eye-glass,  and  a  large  silk  pocket- 
handkercliicf,  picked  his  way  nervously  across 
the  front  of  the  platform,  to  a  seat  which  Miss 
Piitchlcy  cleared  for  him  at  her  side;  and 
then  Henry  Lennard  looked  up  and  saw  — 
Hazel. 

He  had  not  a  vestige  of  composure  remain- 
ing; but  she  was  Artiste,  and  instantly  found 
hers  again ;  and  before  he  had  fully  realized 
that  it  was  she,  before  his  own  position  and 
hers  became  clear  to  him,  she  began,  her 
voice  ringing  through  the  room,  clear,  full, 
and  liquid,  speaking  those  beautiful  words  he 
had  long  ago  taught  her  to  know  so  well. 
He  listened  and  he  gazed,  and  he  seemed  for  a 
moment  bewildered ;  he  remembered  the  little 
nervous  child  whom  he  had  quaintly  dressed 
in  that    velvet  gown;    he    remembered    the 
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•hrinking  timidity,  the  cbildish  tones,  the  soft, 
wistful  eyes  that  used  to  look  up  at  him,  and 
now  he  saw  a  woman,  —  beautiful  in  the  glory 
of  her  genius. 

lie  saw  instantly  the  rare  degree  of  dra- 
matic talent  that  was  hers ;  Ids  cultivated  per- 
ceptions recognized  at  once  her  powers;  he 
saw  her  an  undoubted  artiste ;  but  more,  far 
more,  he  saw  in  her  the  woman  whom,  he 
knew  at  length,  he  loved  from  his  innermost 
•oul.  At  length  he  recognized  her,  at  length 
he  knew  what  she  was  to  him. 

He  listened  and  he  gazed,  as  her  voice 
floated  on,  and  his  old  favorite  lines  dropped 
one  by  one  in  their  full  rhythm  from  her  lips ; 
and  then,  as  the  burst  of  applause  that  rung 
through  the  room  rose  loud  and  long,  as  she 
concluded,  he  bent  his  head,  rubbed  the  eye- 
glass with  the  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
seemed  lost,  far  away  in  a  dream. 

The  applause  echoed  round  him,  with  the 
rough  *'BravaI  brava!"  of  a  strong,  foreign 
voice  sounding  above  all.  Then  he  realized 
that  it  was  over,  that  people  were  stirring, 
that  she  was  gone ;  and  he  rose  mechanically 
too. 

He  seemed  to  hear  Miss  Fritchley  say 
something  about  '*  the  usual  room  —  the 
drawing-room "  about  "upstairs;"  and  then 
someliow  he  found  himself  there.  Standing 
on  the  rug  with  his  back  to  the  empty  fire- 
place, just  as  he  stood  there  years  ago,  and 
the  little  ragged  child  had  entered  the  room ; 
and  now  he  was  here  again,  nnd  waiting. 
Then  he  had  been  musing  absently  as  he 
waited  there;  now  he  was  feverish  and  ex- 
cited. He  hungered  to  see  her  again,  and 
every  pulse  of  his  heart  throbbed  and  thrilled 
with  an  intensity  that  was  new  to  him.  What 
power  had  swayed  him?  What  strange  fire 
had  she  shot  into  his  being?  What  magic  had 
she  waved  over  him,  that  he  stood  there 
awaiting  her,  restless,  impatient,  and  un- 
nerved ? 

Presently  she  came  in;  a  change  had 
passed  over  her  again  since  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  platform. 

As  she  opened  the  door  quietly,  and  came 
up  to  him  with  her  head  bent  in  the  old,  play- 
ful pretence  of  her  submission  to  him,  and,  as 
she  clasped  her  hands,  and  stood  before  him 
with  the  velvet  folds  falling  round  her,  and  a 
certain  quiet  patience  expressed  in  her  air,  he 
felt  that  she  was  not  the  **  Artiste"  now;  she 
had  left  that  downstairs,  all  the  force  and  dig- 
nity of  her  art,  and  she  had  come  again  to 
him,  just  his  little  Fawn,  creeping  quietly  to 
Ids  side,  and  waiting  in  silence  for  the  kiss  of 
paternal  afibction  he  used  to  seal  upon  her 


brow.  And  he  looked  down  upon  her,  and  h« 
shook  violently.  An  impulse  rose  within 
him,  —  why  should  he  not  obey  it?  She  was 
his  little  one,  his  Fawn,  and  he  loved  her 
with  all  his  heart ;  and,  without  a  word,  while 
she  waited  there  for  his  greeting,  he  gathered 
her  to  him,  and  pressed  one  kiss,  intense, 
tender,  and  passionate,  upon  her  lips. 

A  thrill  of  exquisite  pleasure  shot  through 
every  fibre  of  Hazel's  frame;  she  clung  to 
him  for  one  instant,  and  pressed  her  little 
aching  head  down  upon  his  shoulder.  And 
then,  —  it  came  back  to  her  as  quickly,  the 
remembrance  of  Tom's  letter,  the  talk  of 
Lennard's  engagement,  the  sharp,  bitter  fact 
she  had  been  teaching  herself  all  these  months 
to  realize,  and  she  drew  herself  gently  from 
his  arms.  She  glanced  up  at  him  in  a  faint 
hope  that  his  eyes  might  say  sometliing  that 
would  contradict  her  fears;  but,  alas  I  she 
saw  there  only  perplexity  and  blank  despair. 

For  poor  Lennard  had  remembered  him- 
self, also,  and  to  him  too  had  come  the  recol- 
lection of  Tom.  What  had  he  done?  What 
treachery  was  his,  to  have  plucked  thus  a  fair, 
fresh  rose  from  the  garden  that  was  not  his, 
but  Tom's?  Confusion  overpowered  him. 
And  Hazel  saw  it,  and  found  first  her  feminine 
tact.  She  bent  her  head  again,  she  took  his 
hand,  she  raised  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it 
softly,  with  grave  tenderness  and  respect. 

**Assi  Pitar,"*  she  whispered,  in  the  old, 
familiar  Sanscrit  greeting ;  and  then  she  drew 
quietly  away  from  him  and  sat  down.  Henry 
rubbed  his  eye-glass  and  looked  at  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  presently,  "you  have  a 
wonderful  power.  Hazel,  of  which  I  did  not 
know,  and  you  have  made  a  very  foolish  old 
man  of  your  PitAr  to-day." 

Hazel  glanced  up  at  him  again.  Ah  I  he 
did  not  look  old  as  he  stood  there,  with  his 
eyes  flashing,  and  his  tall  figure  drawn  to  its 
fUll  height.  Never,  in  his  earliest  days,  had 
he  looked  brighter  or  handsomer  than  he  did 
as  he  stood  looking  down  on  her  in  his  earnest 
excitement  now. 

"  You  have  a  great  dramatic  talent,  Hazel," 
he  went  on. 

"  Yes,  Pit&r,  I  am  going  to  be  an  actress." 

"  What !  "  he  said,  starting. 

"  Monsieur  Dalcourt  says  so,  PitAr." 

"Hazel!  "  exclaimed  Lennard,  "  my  Fawn, 
what  do  you  mean?  You  are  coming  home 
with  me." 

"  Yes,  Pitir,  I  will  go  with  you.  I  thought 
you  would  come,"  she  added;  "  I  only  mean 
some  day;   it  is  what  I  can  do,  you  know, 
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Fitikr— what  you  told  me*  do  70a  not  remem- 
ber? My  gcnlufi,  my  power.  You  always 
•aid  it  would  one  day  come  to  be." 

Henry  looked  absently  from  bim  and  seemed 
perplexed. 

*'  I  hope,**  he  said  at  length,  **  I  have  a 
happier  fate  to  offer  my  Fawn  than  an  act- 
ress's career,"  and  lie  sighed.  Hazel  started 
and  looked  at  him,  but  only  saw  the  dreamy 
eyes  fixed  on  her  wltli  a  gaze  so  wistful,  and 
ao  full  of  regret,  that  she  seemed  for  once  to 
fiiil  in  understanding  them. 

"  We  will  talk  of  all  these  things  when  wo 
get  home,  Hazel.  Will  you  come  with  me 
now?  are  you  ready?  " 

Yes,  she  was  quite  ready.  She  knew  that 
he  would  come  thus  and  take  her  away  quite 
suddenly,  and  she  had  been  prepared.  She 
would  like  to  have  delayed  perhaps  a  little,  to 
hare  shown  him  Fifine  and  Petit  P^re;  but 
she  had  not  expected  it.  She  knew  his  ways, 
that  he  would  hate  an  introduction  to  stran- 
gers, 00  she  had  said  farewell  to  them  all  be- 
fore she  joined  him,  and  she  was  quite  ready 
to  go  with  him  now;  and  so  they  left 
together. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

▲T  LEA  AOAIH. 

Lennabd  had  many  things  to  tell  Hazel 
as  they  sat  once  more  taking  the  old  journey 
together,  vU'h^U  in  the  railway  carriage. 
He  was  so  glad  to  hare  her  as  a  listener  again, 
and  happiness  made  him  talk,  while  it  made 
her  silent,  contented  to  sit  quietly  listening  to 
Ids  Yoice.  To  him  it  seemed  all  happiness, 
for  the  time  being,  to  have  her  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  so  changed  yet  so  entirely 
the  same. 

As  she  sat  quietly  now,  without  that  radi- 
ance from  the  fire  of  genius  which  had  lighted 
up  her  face  at  the  first  moment  when  ho  again 
beheld  her.  Hazel  was  by  no  means  a  beauty. 
But  for  his  artistic  eyes  there  was  much  in  her 
to  admire. 

The  dusky  hair  had  grown  very  thick  and 
long,  and  was  coiled  up  in  great  cable  twists  at 
the  back  of  her  head;  and  round  her  fore- 
head it  clustered  in  shadowy  ripples  that  gave 
a  childlike  appearance  to  the  contour  of  her 
&ce.  She  was  still  very  pale,  but  her  com- 
pledon  was  clear  and  delicate,  the  blue  trac- 
^gi  of  the  temple-reins  showing  through  the 
transparent  skin. 


It  was  a  sensitiye,  touching  face,  with  tliat 
gleam  of  the  light  of  childhood  resting  upon 
it,  and  mingling  strangely  with  the  womanly 
gravity  of  the  expressive  mouth  and  of  the 
full  dark  eyes.  These  last  were  the  one  real 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  large  and  soft, 
and  laden  with  earnestness  and  power  of 
intense  expression,  whether  looking  down  fhll 
of  thought,  and  veiled  by  their  long  dark 
lashes,  or  turned  upon  you  flashing  witli  thci 
eagerness  and  fervency  of  her  idea. 

As  they  travelled  on  together,  it  seemed 
strange,  these  two  met  once  again,  changing 
glance  for  glance,  and  mingling  the  thought 
in  their  souls,  and  the  light  in  their  eyes  with 
the  same  sympathy  and  understanding  that 
had  ever  existed  between  them ;  drinking  in 
each,  with  intense  pleasure,  the  tone  of  the 
other's  voice,  and  gazing  one  upon  the  other 
with  a  keen  luxury  of  enjoyment,  that  took 
its  power  in  both  from  a  secret  instinct  that, 
with  all  their  exchange  of  sympathies,  re- 
mained in  each  to  the  other  unknown. 

Hazel's  love  had  become  a  fiimillar  thought 
to  her,  recognized,  contemplated,  and  con- 
demned. She  carried  it  now  with  a  quiet 
tranquillity,  its  pleasure  merely  sweetening 
her  smile,  its  pain  just  deepening  the  gravity 
of  her  eyes. 

To  Lcnnard  it  was  a  new  discovery  —  it 
shone  for  him  with  the  glory  of  a  new-found 
treasure ;  it  thrilled  him  with  delight  as  he 
sat  gazing  on  her;  it  lit  up  his  eyes  with 
excitement,  and  filled  his  whole  countenance 
with  a  beauty  of  tenderness. 

As  he  talked  to  her,  he  crushed  back  for  the 
moment  the  sting  of  an  undefined  recollec- 
tion that  told  him  something  concerning  Tom 
and  himself  and  her;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
sweetness  of  the  old  familiar  intercourse,  sun- 
ning himself  in  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  and  in 
the  intense  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and  talking 
to  her,  of  having  her  with  him  agiun. 

He  had  much  to  tell  her,  and  for  long 
the  conversation  flowed  on  in  details  of  hia 
Roman  sojourn  and  his  various  travels. 

"  It  was  all  very  beautiful,  Hazel,"  he  said 
at  length;  '*  but  I  am  very  glad  to  be  going 
home.    I  long  for  the  old  studio  again.** 

"And  the  walk  by  the  river,  Pitir — how  I 
shall  delight  in  going  there  once  more.  You 
remember  my  comer,  under  the  old  tree, 
where  you  found  me  in  the  sedge-grass  that 
evening  years  ago." 

"Yes,**  said  Lennard,  thoughtfully,  ««I 
remember.  "  You  were  but  a  bit  of  a  child 
then,  Hazel — just  my  little  Fawn.** 

Hazel  looked  at  him  with  wistftd  eyes* 
was  she  not  liis  Fawn,  then,  mowf 
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"  I  have  been  thinking  for  you  while  I  was 
far  away,  Hazel,"  continued  Henry  —  **  I 
have  been  recollecting  that,  when  I  returned, 
I  should  find  you  growing  up,  and  that  you 
would  need  companions  —  young  ladies,  you 
know,  Hazel  —  people  of  your  own  age;  I 
have  been  making  friends  for  you,  and  they 
are  coming  to  stay  at  Lea.  I  want  you  to 
find  the  old  home  bright  and  cheerful,  both  of 
you,  as  long  as  you  remain  with  me,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh. 

Hazel  shivered.     Then  it  was  all  true? 

**  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  missed  com- 
panionship at  Lea,  Pitd,r,**  she  said. 

*•  No ;  but  you  were  my  little  plaything 
tl:en,  Hazel— you  are  a  young  lady  now,  you 
know,  and  must  not  waste  your  time  talking 
\Q  your  old  guardian." 

Hazel  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  him,  and 
thr'llcd  him  suddenly  to  the  soul  with  their 
wistful  tv^nderness. 

**Pitir,  Pitarl  "  she  whispered. 

She  stooped  down  hastily,  as  if  touched 
witli  one  of  her  old  impulses  of  affection  for 
him,  and  soflly  kissed  Ids  hand.  Lennard 
kept  the  little  fingers  that  touched  his  in  a 
light  clasp,  and  became  abstracted,  gazing 
from  the  window  at  the  passing  scene. 

There  was  a  depth  in  her  eyes,  and  a  pas- 
sionate energy  about  her  for  a  moment  that 
touched  him  strangely,  and  filled  him  with  in- 
definable wonder;  but  he  failed  to  read  the 
language  of  her  expression,  and  only  sat 
dreamily  enjoying  the  intense  pleasure  it 
gave. 

Hazel  left  her  hand  lying  in  his  for  a  few 
silent  moments,  and  then  drew  it  gently  away. 

**  I  never  wished  for  any  one  as  companion 
at  Lea,  Fitir ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  brighter 
for  Tom." 

It  was  Lennard's  turn  to  wince. 

'*I  hope  it  will  be  pleasant  for  both  of 
you,"  he  answered. 

**  Who  are  the  young  ladies  who  are  to 
come,  Pitir?"  asked  Hazel,  with  a  sudden 
effort,  nerving  herself  to  hear  all  he  might 
have  to  tell. 

"  Ah,  they  are  charming  j^rls ;  I  met  them 
abroad,  you  know,  but  they  have  the  place 
next  to  Lea ;  Dcnby  is  their  name." 

*•  And  there  arc  two  of  them,  V'lXkx  ?  What 
are  their  Christian  names?  I  always  like  to 
know." 

**  I  don't  know,  really,"  said  Lennard.  **  Oh, 
yes,  by-the-by.  Miss  Laura  is  the  tall  one; 
and  then  there  is  Rosie,  she  is  fair  and  short." 

**  Are  they  very  charming,  Pitar?  " 

**0h,  very  —  highly  amiable.  You  will  be 
tare  to  like  them;  you  will  do  all  kinds  of 


things,  you  know,  Instead  of  sitting  all  day  in 
the  studio  with  me." 

Hazel  sighed.  *'Do  they  come  soon, 
Pitar?" 

**  In  a  day  or  two,  I  fancy.  Tom  comes  to- 
night, and  George  Wyatt  hopes  to  be  down 
to-morrow  afternoon." 

"Dear  Tom!  I  am  so  glad  he  is  coming," 
said  Hazel. 

*' Ah! "said  Lennard,  his  countenance  los- 
ing several  shadifs  of  its  bright  gleam.  '*  Ha- 
zel, are  you  very  fond  of  Tom?" 

**  Of  course  I  am,  Pitdr.  Dear  old  funny 
Tom !  what  a  good  thing  he  has  got  through 
his  examination ! " 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Henry,  "  he  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself,  or  done  much  credit  in  the 
paths  of  learning  to  his  educators.  Hazel,** 
he  went  on,  suddenly  brightening,  "do  you 
know,  long  ago  I  always  thought  he  was  to  be 
the  distinguished  pupil,  and  now,  after  all, 
my  little  Fawn,  it  is  you." 

HazeFs  eyes  sparkled,  not  at  the  words  of 
praise,  but  at  the  old  beloved  name. 

**  Pitar,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  **I  shall 
always  be  it,  shall  I  not?  —  nobody  else  can, 
you  know.  Whatever  happens  you  will  not 
give  my  name." 

"What,  Hazel?" 

"Nobody  else  can  be  it;  I  shall  always 
remain  your  little  Fawn,  shall  I  not,  Pitar?  " 

Henry  trembled;  he  took  her  little  hand 
again  in  his,  and  felt  it  hot  and  feverish,  and 
saw  the  eyes  flashing  in  something  like  the 
old  nervous  excitement,  and  the  lip  quivering 
with  a  childlike  eagerness. 

"  My  little  Fawn,"  he  said  very  gently* 
"My  own — "  he  hesitated,  for  words  tender 
and  passionate  were  trembling  on  his  lips ;  he 
stopped  himself  and  only  repeated,  "  My  little 
Fawn." 

Then  they  arrived  at  Lea  Range  station; 
and  there  on  the  platform  was  Tom,  come 
over  from  Woolwich  by  an  earlier  train,  and 
waiting  for  them  with  eager  impatience.  He 
looked  brown  and  sunburnt  with  his  summer 
drills,  and  was  as  radiant  as  a  setting  sun- 
shine. 

"Ah!  here  you  are!"  he  cried.  "How 
jolly,  dear  governor ! "  and  he  wrung  Len- 
nard's  hand;  then  turned  to  Hazel.  A  cer^ 
tain  gleam  of  proud  enjoyment,  half  serious, 
half  Ain,  danced  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at 
her ;  and  then  he  caught  her  up  into  his  rough, 
boyish  arms  with  a  great  hug  of  the  old 
school-boy  affection,  end  finally  glanced  tri- 
umphantly at  Lennard.  The  latter  was  look« 
ing  abstracted,  and  just  slightly  disgusted  at 
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TI1C7  drove  home  through  the  quiet  summer 
evening  to  Lea,  bowling  along  the  green  lanes, 
between  the  hedge-rows,  and  beneath  the 
limes  and  chestnuts,  laden  with  their  scented 
jQowers,  and  through  the  fair,  fertile,  Eng- 
lisli  countr}',  with  its  spreading  cornfields, 
and  sweet  summer  fragrance  of  fresh  grass 
and  clover,  and  of  new-mown  hay.  And 
Hazel  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  while  Tom 
chatted,  and  Henry  answered  absently,  and 
the  soft  repose  of  the  falling  evening  crept 
over  her  spirit,  filling  her  with  the  sense  of 
its  loveliness  and  restful  peace. 

At  the  hall  door  stood  Birdy,  beaming  with 
happiness  at  the  return  of  the  master  and  her 
belored  children. 

She  had  missed  them  sadly,  many  a  day, 
during  the  two  years  they  had  been  absent, 
and  her  joy  at  seeing  them  ^nce  more  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
decorum  and  propriety. 

Tom,  as  he  said  himself,  **made  no  bones 
about  it,"  but  took  up  Birdy  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  loudly  and  repeatedly,  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  ihe  rows  of  her  satellites,  who  were 
assembled  to  receive  their  master,  and  who  all 
looked  on  at  the  proceeding  solemn  and  un- 
moved. 

Birdy  straightened  her  cap  again  when  he 
had  finished  his  boisterous  greeting,  and 
looked  a  little  shocked,  but  much  delighted 
as  welL 

"Bless  me.  Master  Tom,  how  you  have 
grown!  What  a  tall  young  gentleman  you 
are,  to  be  sure  I  ** 

Lennard  greeted  her  kindly,  and  then  Hazel 
got  her  hand  between  both  of  hers,  and  disap- 
peared with  her  through  the  red  door. 

Birdy  led  her  upstairs  triumphantly  to  her 
old  bedroom,  which  had  been  freshly  papered 
and  painted  for  her,  and  fitted  up  with  new 
fiimishings  and  pretty  chintz  hangings. 

And,  once  there,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
Birdy*s  neck,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  kind 
bosom  that  had  afibrded  her  so  long  the  rest- 
ing-place and  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
love. 

"  Dear  Birdy  I  —  dear,  dear  Birdy  1 " 

"Well,  my  pretty  queen,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  I  am  right  glad  to  have  you  again, 
the  two  of  you.  You  have  turned  a  dainty 
little  lady,  indeed!**  And  Birdy  put  her 
from  her  a  little,  to  inspect  her  with  proud, 
admiring  eyes. 

She  took  off  HazePs  cloak  and  bonnet. 
The  pirl  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  looked 
lip  at  Birdy  with  her  beautiful,  earnest  eyes. 

"  To  think  of  it !  "  continued  Birdy.  "  And 
I  expecting  just  the  Idt  of  a  child  that  went 


away  to  come  back  again,  and  yon  to  be  so 
tall  and  difi*erent-like  1 " 

She  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  Hazel's 
forehead  with  a  gentle  hand. 

"  And  youVe  come  bock  at  last,  and  you're 
never  going  to  school  Again.  Ah,  my  darling, 
I  hope  you  will  stay  with  us  always  now." 

Hazel  started  and  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Birdy.  Who 
can  tell  what  may  be?  " 

"Who,  indeed,  my  dear?"  said  Birdy, 
gi^vely .  *  *  But,"  she  continued,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile,  "  *  maybes '  are  very 
pleasant  sometimes ;  and  who  knows,  as  you 
say,  what  may  be  ?  " 

What  thoughts  had  Birdy  got  into  her  head? 
Something  in  her  tone  and  expression  called 
the  color  suddeoly  to  Hazel's  cheek,  and  she 
turned  away,  and  looked  from  the  window. 

"Do  you  know,  Birdy,"  she  said,  "that  we 
are  to  have  visitors?" 

"Yes,  my  dear.  Mr.  Lennard  wrote  to 
me,  and  the  morning  room  on  the  ground 
floor  has  all  been  done  up  as  pretty  as  can  be. 
You  must  see  it  in  the  morning." 

"  What  I  a  new  sitting-room  furnished?  " 

"Yes;  the  master  wrote  to  me,  you  know, 
that  you  would  be  coming  home  with  him,  and 
that  you  would  be  a  grown  young  lady  now ; 
that  you  must  have  a  drawing-room  of  your 
own,  and  that  some  ladies  were  coming  to 
keep  you  company." 

Hazel  looked  still  away  from  Birdy,  but  she 
said  nothing.  Evidently  it  had  not  been  her 
guardian's  wish  to  announce  his  engagement 
to  Mrs.  Bird,  any  more  than  he  had  done  to 
her  or  to  Tom. 

So  she  was  silent.  She  felt  it  was  not  her 
part  to  say  anything  about  the  lioman  report, 
until  he  himself  chose  to  tell  them. 

She  began  upon  another  subject. 

"Birdy,  how  are  they  getting  on  at  Shen- 
ningstonc?  " 

"  Badly  enough,  my  dear,  badly  enough." 

"Just  the  old  story,  I  suppose,"  said  Hazel, 
with  a  sigh. 

"The  old  story,  and  worse.  The  mining 
g^es  on,  the  houses  sink  more,  and  they  are 
damper  than  ever.  They  will  be  right  glad  to 
see  you  among  them  again,  my  dear.  They 
ask  after  you  every  time  I  go  over." 

"Alas I  I  can  do  little  to  help  tfiem,"  re- 
plied H'ozeL 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  who  knows?  You  may  hare 
more  influence  with  the  matter  now,  to  bring 
him  to  take  thought  of  these  things,"  said 
Mrs.  Bird. 

Hazel  shook  her  head  and  said  nothing. 

A  resolution  was  rising  in  her  mind  thatihf 
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wonid  try  to  interest  Laura  Denbj  in  Shen- 
ningstone,  and  induce  her  to  use  her  poirer 
with  Mr.  Lennard,  which,  she  though*,  sadly, 
must  be  far  greater  than  hers. 

Presentlyi  as  she  sat  thinking  of  this-,  the 
great  bell  rang,  and  Mrs.  Bird  exclaimed, 
hastily :  — 

"There  is  the  dinner,  my  dear;  you  must 
go.  Mr.  Leonard  will  be  waiting.  Good- 
by,"  she  added,  as  Hazel  kissed  her  tenderly, 
"  my  bonnie  darling,  how  thankful  I  am  to  see 
you  again  I " 


CHAPTER  ZXI. 

TOM*8  PROPOSAL. 

Tom  Netherbt  was  sublimely  ignorant  of 
the  true  nature  of  that  troublesome  passion 
called  Love.  He  was  fond  of  Hazel,  very 
food  of  her  in  his  boyish,  hearty  way,  but  he 
was  not  in  the  least  in  love.  He  had  never 
been  in  love,  and  the  reflection  of  what  love 
in  all  its  manifold  experiences  really  is,  had 
never  crossed  his  mind.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  he  might  ever  feel  for  any  one  else 
more  than  he  did  for  Hazel. 

"  it  was  all  right,"  he  thought  to  himself; 
♦*it  was  a  capital  idea, — he  would  lose  no 
time  about  it ;  the  sooner  he  and  Hazel  made 
it  up  together,  the  better  for  both  of  them ; 
certainly  they  would  be  married  directly  when 
be  came  of  age." 

So,  with  this  thought  full  in  his  mind,  the 
very  next  morning,  after  they  had  all  returned 
together,  Tom  collected  his  pipe  and  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  all  the  (to  him)  requisite  accom- 
paniments of  a  conversation  of  any  length, 
and  he  proceeded  to  their  usual  and  fiimiliar 
haunts  in  search  of  Hazel  by  the  water-side. 

She  was  sitting  there,  as  she  liad  often  done 
before,  sunk  low  into  the  grass,  close  by  the 
water,  and  gazing  away  dreamily  down  the 
course  of  the  floating  stream,  watching  it 
where  the  current  became  suddenly  rapid,  and 
U  bore  on  its  course  towards  the  waterfall 
some  distance  below. 

She  was  dreaming  over  days  gone  by ;  she 
was  searching  out  eagerly  one  little  familiar 
bit  of  the  scenery  and  another,  recalling  mo- 
ments and  deeds  and  words  associated  with 
each.  She  was  thinking  of  the  tread  of  foot- 
steps on  the  soft  turf,  as  Lennard  used  to 
come  to  her,  and  drop  on  the  grass  by  her 
side,  and  talk  on  and  on  to  her. 

The  whole  scenery  seemed  bathed  in  his 
pfesence.    Evexy  tree,  every  hanging  branch, 


every  changing  gleam  of  sunlight,  as  it  fell  in 
familiar  streaks  of  shadow  and  radiance, 
seemed  to  speak  of  him,  to  be  him,  to  carry 
only  impressions  of  him  close  and  deep  down 
Into  her  heart. 

Was  it  fancy?  or  did  she  really  hear  foot- 
steps now?  Was  he  coming  again,  just  in  the 
old  way?  She  had  left  him  busy  in  the 
studio.  She  raised  her  head  quickly  and 
looked  along  the  path,  and  caught  sight  of 
the  advancing  figure.  It  was  not  Lenn&rd, 
but  Tom,  coming  jauntily  towards  her,  with 
his  springy,  soldier  step,  and  filling  his  pipe 
ready  for  his  support  and  assistance  in  his 
approaching  speech.  She  sighed,  with  a  sense 
of  disappointment,  and  then  told  herself  «he 
was  very  glad  to  see  Tom. 

He  came  close  up  to  her,  and  sank  at  ftiU 
length  on  the  grass  at  her  side. 

"Well,  Cufly,  you  have  found  a  very  joUy 
corner." 

"Yes,  it  is  my  old  one,  Tom,  — do  you  not 
remember?  I  always  used  to  sit  here.  I 
just  catch  the  bend  of  the  river.  I  think  it  is 
so  pretty." 

"  It's  awfully  nice  1 "  and  Tom  threw  back 
his  head,  resting  upon  his  clasped  bands,  and 
stretched  himself  out  in  complete  comfort; 
and  then  glanced  from  the  skies  to  Hazel, 
and  then  back  again  into  the  blue  sky  again. 

"  Hazel,  it  is  a  long  time  now  since  you  and 
I  first  knocked  about  together." 

"It  is,  indeed,  Tom.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  before  you  came  to  Mysore." 

"No?  — bow  odd!"  Then  Tom  paused; 
he  felt  slightly  uncomfortable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prosaic  light  in  which  he  viewed 
matrimony,  and  the  calmness  with  which  he 
had  contemplated  his  intended  prospects.  He 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  returned  to 
his  pipe. 

"  Cuffy,"  he  said,  at  last,  "do  you  want  to 
get  married?  " 

Hazel  laughed.  "What  an  idea,  Tom!  I 
don't  know." 

"  I  mean,  if  any  fellow  asked  you,  Cnfiy, 
would  you?  " 

Hazel  only  laughed  the  more;  but  there 
was  something  in  Tom*s  tone  that  arrested 
her ;  she  glanced  quickly  at  him. 

"  'Cause,  you  know  if  you  like  it,  of  course 
I  do ;  and  you  know  I'm  awfully  fond  of  you, 
Cufly,  and  it  will  be  awfully  jolly,  and  we  will 
go  out  together  to  Mysore." 

"  Tom,  —  my  dear  Tom ! "  exclaimed  Hjuel, 
in  sudden  consternation,  "what  do  yon 
mean?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  I  mean,  —  I  am  proposing 
to  you.    I  vote  we  get  marned, — thai  isi^ 
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Hazel,  —  don't  yon  see?  It  will  be  awfully 
jolly,  X  think,  —don't  you?  " 

Hazel  looked  at  him  in  speechlesa  diamay, 
and  Tom  waited ;  then  she  said :  — 

"  Tom,  what  can  have  put  snch  a  thought 
into  your  mind?" 

"Well,  of  course,"  stammered  Tom,  not 
quite  certain  bow  much  he  ought  to  dlTolge, 
**  I  thought  of  it  myself;  and  then,  you  know, 
they  all  want  it,  — the  governor,  you  know, 
and  Wyatt,  and  all  of  them." 

Hazel  grew  very  pale ;  she  said  nothing  for 
a  moment,  and  if  Tom  had  not  been  absorbed 
at  that  instant  in  his  pipe,  he  must  have  been 
shocked  with  the  sharp  pang  of  pain  that  con- 
tracted her  features,  and  the  deep  anguish  of 
her  eyes  as  she  gazed  away  from  him  far  into 
the  distant  view. 

The  river  rippled  past,  and  there  was  a 
moment's  silence. 

Then  Hazel  said  very  softly :  — 

"  Does  he  wish  it,  Tom?  —  our  guardian,  I 
mean." 

"Of  course  he  does — it  was  he  wrote  to 
me,"  continued  Tom,  becoming  suddenly 
communicative,  for  the  burden  of  anything 
like  a  suppressed  fact  was  more  than  Tom 
could  endure.  "Of  course,  it  was  he  wrote 
to  mc." 

"  Wrote  what,  Tom?  "  said  Hazel,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"Well,  he  wrote,  you  know,  from  Rome, 
saying  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be,  and  tell- 
ing me  all  about  it,  and  about  settlements,  and 
everything,  and  I  think  he  is  quite  right. 
Don't  you  see,  it  is  natural  enough,  especially 
if,  as  they  say,  ho  is  thinking  of  getting  mar- 
ried himself.  Uow  fUnny,  to  be  sure,  the 
dear  old  guardian !  "  and  Tom  threw  himself 
back  again,  and  laughed  merrily. 

Hazel  sat  very  quietly  for  some  minutes, 
while  Tom  puffed  on  in  silence ;  and  then  she 
looked  up  at  him  and  said :  — 

"Tom,  dear,  I  do  not  think  you  know  what, 
you  are  asking  me.  Have  ^on  considered  it, 
Tom?  I  do  not  think,"  she  hesitated— "I 
do  not  think  you  like  me  in  that  sort  of 
way." 

"Indeed  I  do,  Cnffy,"  exchiimed  Tom, 
raising  himself  again  upon  his  elbows,  and 
speaking  eagerly  —  "  I  am  very  fond  of  you, 
Cufiy,  indeed.  I  will  make  you  a  good  hus- 
band—  I  will,  I  am  sure.  I  want  dreadfully 
CO  get  married  before  I  go  to  that  stupid  old 
Netherb^ ;  and  there  is  nobody  in  tbe  world, 
of  course,  that  I  love  as  I  do  you.  Have  me, 
Cufiy,  like  a  dear  —  do,  Cuffy ! " 

Haze]  looked  down  at  the  eager,  sunburnt 
tee  turned  up  to  hers. 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  genuhie  feelmg 
speaking  in  it  at  that  moment;  warm  affec- 
tion in  the  clear,  honest  eyes,  and  such  a 
truthM,  kindly  expression  radiating  from 
every  feature. 

Dear  Tom  I —  he  was  a  good  fellow,  sIm 
thought  —  such  a  dear  good  fellow  —  she  had 
loved  him  thorouglily  for  many  a  day;  and 
Hazel  paused.  A  sad  feeling  of  intense  lone- 
liness had  crept  over  her  as  she  had  gazed  ont 
upon  the  river,  and  heard  Tom's  repeated 
announcement  of  Lennard's  probable  mar« 
riage.  6he  was  to  lose  him  then  without 
doubt;  and  he  had  voluntarily  given  her 
quite  away.  She  stood  in  his  path,  perhaps ; 
he  wished  to  be  clear  of  her  before  he  formed 
his  new  home-ties,  and  so  he  had  kindly 
offered  her  to  Tom;  and  kind,  honest- 
hearted  Tom  really  wished  to  have  her  —  he 
would  love  her  truly  and  warmly  in  his  own 
fashion  all  their  days  if  he  married  her  —  of 
that  she  felt  certain.  And  if  Lennard  thus 
parted  with  her  so  lightly,  why  not  meet  his 
plans  and  wishes,  and  go  with  Tom,  just  out 
of  his  way?  Perhaps  he  thought  he  would  be 
happier  without  her,  relieved  of  his  long 
charge ;  and  Tom  would  take  her.  Well,  so 
let  it  be ;  and  Hazel  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  faint,  quivering  smile,  and  said :  — 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Tom,  I  will." 

"  Hurrah  I  —  of  course  I  wish  it,"  and  Tom 
sprang  boisterously  from  the  ground.  "  Cap- 
ital!—  I  am  so  glad.  Hazel  I  We  will  be 
awfUlly  jolly,  dear  old  Cuffy ! "  and  then  he 
stooped  over  her,  and  would  have  sealed  their 
compact  with  a  rough  embrace. 

But  Hazel  shrank  from  him. 

"No,  TomT'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  slight 
gasp,  "not  yet  —  not  just  now  — please 
don't,"  and  she  drew  away  her  hand  from 
him,  and  suddenly  trembled  from  head  to 
foot;  she  bent  her  head  low  down  on  her 
clasped  hands. 

"Go,  Tom,"  she  said,  "for  one  moment 
go  away." 

Tom  began  to  throw  stones  into  the  rivur^ 
and  whistled  wonderingly  to  himself;  but  he 
had  often  heard  that  young* ladies  "did  taJte 
on  rather  oddly  sometimes  when  proposed  to," 
so  he  occupied  himself  with  his  little  pastinMy 
and  waited,  without  looking  at  her.  At  last 
he  said :  — 

"  Shall  I  go  home.  Hazel  ?  Perhaps  yoa 
would  rather  come  by  yourself  later?  " 

Hazel  raised  her  bead.  She  looked  at  him. 
There  had  been  such  a  fierce  struggle  going 
on  in  her  poor  little'  mind  during  those  few 
moments,  such  a  ruthless  slapng  of  herself, 
such  a  hitter  resistance,  and   such  a  hard 
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agony  In  the  Bubmission  at  length  to  tho 
need-be  of  her  life ;  and  now,  as  she  looked 
at  him,  a  sense  of  weariness  crept  over  her,  a 
feeling  that  she  was  tired,  and  broken,  and 
hopeless  in  heart  and  nerves,  and  a  longing 
for  rest  and  shelter  came  upon  her,  rushing 
over  her  spirit  like  the  yearnings  of  a  little 
child  for  its  mothcr*s  love;  and  then  it  was 
she  looked  up  at  Tom,  as  ho  turned  towards 
her,  so  strong,  so  kindly,  and  so  true,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  again,  and  cried  to 
him :  — 

**  No,  Tom,  do  not  go  —  do  not  leave  me  — 
come  here."  And  Tom  came  up  to  her,  and 
Bank  on  the  grass  again  by  her  side;  and 
Hazel  took  his  hand,  and  drew  his  strong  arm 
round  her,  and  crept  close  to  him,  and  laid 
her  head  down,  and  broke  out  sobbing  on  his 
shoulder  like  a  little  weary,  heartrbroken 
child. 

Tom  was  still  more  puzzled,  but  he  com- 
forted her  as  well  as  he  could,  and  kissed  her, 
and  patted  tho  little  dusky  head  in  his  boyish 
way,  just  as  ho  had  done  times  without  num- 
ber, in  those  old  Indian  days  long  ago ;  and 
soon  she  seemed  better. 

"  You  will  always  be  good  to  me,  Tom?  " 

**0f  course  I  will,  Cufiy,  dear.  There, 
don't  cry  any  more  —  it  is  all  right."  And 
gradually  tho  weary  weeping  passed  over, 
and  Hazel  quieted  down ;  and  then  they  sat  a 
little  longer  together,  and  then  rose  and 
walked  slowly  home,  Hazel  drying  her  eyes, 
and  trying  to  look  brightly  at  him  through  her 
tears,  and  Tom  breaking  off  the  twigs  of  the 
overhanging  branches  as  they  walked  along. 
Very  few  more  words  passed  between  them ; 
and  when  they  reached  the  house  Tom  went 
into  the  library  to  their  guardian,  and  Hazel 
fled  to  her  room. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FOR  THE  LAST  TIME. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  they  sat  on 
the  steps  of  the  balcony  leading  from  the 
library-window.  The  ruddy  glow  from  the 
departed  sunset  still  lingered  over  the  green 
woodlands.  The  lake  lay  quiet  and  lustrous 
below  them,  the  deep,  distant  murmur  of  the 
rnshing  river  was  the  only  sound  breaking 
npon  the  silent  night. 

Hazel  sat  on  the  uppermost  step,  her  head 
leaning  back  against  the  pillar,  her  giize  fixed 
on  tho  fading  twilight  far  away. 

Tom,  occupying  some  five  or  six  steps,  was 


stretched  at  fhU  length  on  his  back  at  her 
feet,  his  head  resting  in  bis  favorite  attitude 
on  his  clasped  hands,  and  his  dancing  eyes 
staring  straight  up  into  the  heavens.  Ab 
usual,  he  was  smoking  vehemently,  and 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  in  complete 
repose. 

On  the  stone  balustrade,  close  by  them,  sat 
an  old  friend,  puffing*  too,  wagging  one  foot 
contentedly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  con- 
templating the  young  pair  with  eyes  twinkling 
with  satisfaction  and  fun. 

George  Wyatt  arrived  that  afternoon,  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  announcement,  to  give  his 
blessing,  and  to  shake  hands  with  Henry  Len- 
nard  over  the  success  of  their  cherished 
scheme. 

Lennard  was  not  there ;  be  had  come  to  the 
window  witli  them  when  they  had  all  strolled 
out;  he  had  taken  a  cigar  al^o  but  he  had 
not  lit  it,  and  he  had  stood  looking  at  them 
strangely  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  he  had 
gone  back  into  the  library  agai/t.  He  was 
fidgeting  about  the  room  now,  taking  up  one 
book,  and  then  anotlier,  drawing  h'«  chair  to 
the  writing-table  and  attempting  to  write ;  and 
from  time  to  time  he  came  towards  t\Q  win- 
dow again,  and  looked  from  it  away  beyond 
them  —  beyond  Tom's  curly  head  and  Wyatfs 
substantial  form,  to  the  same,  fading  glow 
where  Hazel's  eyes  were  gazing.  He  conld 
not  see  her  from  within  the  room;  the  broad 
stone  pillars  hid  her  from  him  as  she  sat  ba-*k 
against  them. 

That  morning,  when  Tom  had  announced 
their  engagement,  and  Hazel  had  at  length 
emerged  from  her  room,  Lennard  had  met  her 
when  she  came  to  him,  had  taken  h?r  hand  in 
his,  had  bent  over  her  very  kindly,  and  had 
murmured  some  words  about  paternal  af- 
fection, and  his  continuous  interest  in  her  life ; 
he  had  stooped  down  to  look  into  her  face, 
and  to  try  to  catch  a  gleam  of  happiness  in 
tho  expression  of  her  eyes ;  but  he  had  not 
kissed  her  (as  once  he  might  have  done)  — he 
only  held  her  hand  between  his  own  lightly 
and  gently,  and  then,  dropping  it  with  a  quiet 
BUiile,  he  had  walked  away ;  and  that  was  all 
that  had  passed  between  them,  for  George  and 
Tom  were  both  there,  looking  on  with  their 
quizzical  eyes,  and  the  engagement  became 
thus  a  thing  fixed  and  to  be. 

And  now  they  sat  together,  Tom  and  Hazel, 
in  their  new  relationship.  There  was  little  new 
to  learn  in  their  position  towards  each  other 
Tom's  nature  seemed  capable  of  producing, 
even  in  love-niakiiig.  nothing  beyond  his  usual 
cheery  kindliness.  He  had  beamed  upon  her 
all  day  with  a  bright  enjoyment  of  hftr  pres- 
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ence,  and  now  ho  lay  stretched  at  her  feet, 
contented  with  his  sense  of  undisturbed  pos- 
session, and  listening  to  George  Wyatt's  talk. 

"  Ilqw  thoroughly  an  English  summer  even- 
ing beats  everything  the  entire  Holy  Roman 
Empire  can  produce  I  "  Wyatt  was  saying,  as 
he  watched  his  cigar-smoke  curl  up  into  the 
air,  and  let  his  eyes  wander  oyer  the  woody 
scene. 

"  That  is  'cause  you've  just  come  home,  old 
fcUow,"  replied  Tom;  ** you'll  get  tired  of 
rural  England,  and  be  bolting  olf  again  before 
long,  to  depict  some  more  grim -faced  South- 
erners for  the  behoof  of  posterity." 

"No,  so  help  me,"  said  Wyatt.  "Fair 
England,  I  have  come  to  her  —  home  in  heart 
as  well  as  in  footsteps.  I  have  studied  the 
South  and  East  long  enough,  and  of^en 
enough.  I  always  knew  it  was  not  my  style. 
I  have  never  painted  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or 
covered  my  canvas  with  a  piece  of  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  Italy,  but  my  thoughts  have  gone 
home  with  a  sigh  to  something  of  this  sort  — 
the  verdure  and  repose  of  an  English  midsum- 
mer evening,  or  a  morning  in  the  moorlands, 
with  a  gray  mist  and  a  struggling  sunrise." 

"England's  awfully  jolly,"  said  Tom,  "  but 
then  the  sport  is  tame.  You  get  over  the 
want  of  sunsets,  Wyatt,  you  come  down  from 
ihe  crimsons  and  yellows  —  gold  you'd  call  it 
^to  mists,  and  in  time  I  suppose  even  to 
London  fo^:;s ;  but  yoa  cannot  reconcile  your- 
self to  pheasants  and  luures  when  you  have  old 
recollections  of  the  stories  of  tiger-shooting 
and  the  elephant-huut" 

"What!  yon  still  think  of  going  back  to 
India?" 

"  Of  course  we  do!  It  is  to  be  our  wed- 
ding-tour, is  it  not,  Ilazel?  We  are  going 
tiger-shooting  directly  we  are  married." 

"Humph!"  said  Wyatt,  removing  his  cigar 
and  looking  oddly  at  them;  ''and  some  dny 
you  will  be  as  glad  to  sec  an  old  cock  pheas- 
ant as  I  was  to  see  the  peachy  cheeks  of  Miss 
Rose  Deaby  among  the  dusky  countenances 
of  the  daughters  of  the  south." 

"Rose  Denbyl"  exclaimed  Tom.  "Oh, 
that  is  one  of  the  governor's  young  ladies. 
Why,  we  never  had  time  to  ask  him  about 
thfm  yet;  tell  us  all  that  is  to  be  told  right 
off,  Wyatt.  What  are  they  like,  and  which 
is  to  he  —  " 

"Oh,  they  are  like  —  English  young  ladies," 
answered  Wyatt,  interrupting  him,  and  reply- 
ing to  Ills  first  question  before  he  had  con- 
cluded the  second.  "Rose  is  a  very  dear 
little  party;  like  a  bit  of  English  scenery,  I 
tell  you,  coming  fresh  and  smiling  upon  you 
in  the  aching  glare  of  the  southern  sun." 


"  Ah  I  that  sounds  wonderfully  nice,  Wyatt. 
You're  sentimental;  that  comes  of  being  an 
artist.    Go  on." 

"  Well,  she  is  small  and  round,"  continued 
Wyatt,  holding  up  both  hands  in  a  convex 
positiop,  as  if  describing  the  proportions  of  an 
apple  —  "  very  round,  and  soft,  and  dainty." 

"  Ah !  I  know  —  pincushiony,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  see  her  now,"  said  Wyatt,  turning  his 
head  to  one  side  and  looking  comical,  "  pick- 
ing her  way  among  the  *  Antediluvian  Re- 
mains,' as  I  fear  I  taught  her  to  call  the  most 
sacred  of  the  Roman  refics ;  I  can  see  her, 
with  her  tiny,  cherry  mouth  drawn  up  with  an 
attempt  at  gravity,  and  the  light  glinting  upon 
her  fair  hair,  and  with  such  a  rose-bud  glow  on 
her  cheeks.     She  is  a  very  pretty  one,  is  Rose." 

"  How  jolly  I "  said  Tom ;  "  why,  they  will 
just  do  for  our  bridesmaids ;  just  the  sort  of 
thing  in  bridesmaids  I'd  like,  the  two  of  them ; 
and  I  suppose  she  is  very  good  fun.  Miss 
Rose.  We  will  make  a  jolly  good  row  in  the 
old  house,  Wyatt,  between  us." 

**  Well,  that  is  just  what  Lennard  wishes,  I 
presume,"  replied  Wyatt;  "he  asked  them 
here  to  make  it  pleasant  and  cheerful  for  you 
two,  while  you  were  with  him." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  dear  old  governor !  besides, 
you  know,"  continued  Tom,  in  a  lower  voice, 
—  He  stopped,  and  half  raised  himself  and 
screwed  his  shoulders  round  to  catch  a  view 
of  the  library  window.  Footsteps  trod  the 
polished  floor  just  inside,  and  some  ona 
seemed  near.  It  was  not  safe  evidently  to 
speak,  and  Tom  sank  back  again  in  silence. 

"  Did  you  have  any  sport  at  all  while  you 
were  away,  Wyatt?  "  he  said  presently. 

"Not  of  your  kind,  Tom." 

"Ah,  well;  you  painters  have  your  own 
ways  in  this  life,  but  it  must  be  a  bore. 
Fancy  going  on  for  a  twelvemonth  without 
shooting ! " 

"  We  aim  at  our  own  game,  Tom." 

"Just  so!  Well,  one  man's  food  is  an* 
other  man's  poison.  It's  all  right,  I  suppose. 
But  go  on,  Wyatt,  about  the  Denbys.  They 
are  coming  to-morrow,  and  we  must  know  all 
about  them  —  mustn't  we.  Hazel?  "  ^ 

"  The  old  fellow  is  a  jolly  enough  old  duf- 
fer," said  Wyatt.  "He  will  snooze  after 
dinner,  and  stalk  about  the  garden  all  day, 
and  be  generally  harmless.  Madame  will  dis- 
course antiquities,  and  make  everything  go 
off  pleasantly,"  he  added,  with  a  quizzical 
smile  and  a  bow. 

"  And  the  other  girl?  Is  she  a  twin  rose- 
bud? "  asked  Tom. 

"  Laura?  Oh,  no,  she  is  quite  s  differenft 
sort;  tall,  and  much  darker,  assured  in  maa{^ 
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ner,  and  self-possessed  in  mind.  Laura  Den- 
by  is  a  yery  agreeable  yonng  person/'  said 
Wyatt;  '*  knows  how  to  converse,  and  has 
made  the  best  of  her  advantages." 

<< Hollo!"  exclaimed  Tom,  <'I  shall  be 
afraid  of  her  I  " 

'*0h!  no,  you  won't;  she  will  bend  with 
your  hilarious  intellect  as  easily  as  she  soars 
with —  more  ethereal  minds,"  added  Wyatt. 

'*Is  she  very  handsome?"  asked  Hazel, 
spenking  for  the  first  time. 

"Yes,  she  is  handsome,"  replied  Wyatt. 
"  A  well-bred,  ordinary  style  of  British  good 
looks.  She  was  very  much  admired  at  Rome, 
and,  you  know,  she  is  said  to  be  engaged 
to  — "  He  paused,  something  bad  gone 
wrong  in  the  steady  burning  of  his  cigar;  he 
blew  away  the  smoke,  and  stooped  his  head 
over  it  to  penetrate  the  difficulty,  without  fin- 
ishing his  sentence.  Ho  did  not  see  Hazel's 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  hung^  impatience, 
and  before  he  raised  his  head  again  to  con- 
tinue, a  deep  roll  of  music  burst  upon  them 
from  within  the  room,  arresting  for  some 
minutes  every  word. 

Lcnnard  had  at  length  come  to  anchor  at  an 
organ,  a  small,  beautiful  instrument,  that  in- 
habited a  corner  of  the  library,  and  to  which 
he  betook  himself  at  intervnls,  in  his  varied 
wanderings  through  diversities  of  arts. 

He  seemed  now  to  have  cast  himself,  as  it 
were,  into  his  music,  for  there  rose  from  the 
instrument,  and  came .  rolling  out  to  them 
through  the  evening  air,  a  volume  of  harmony 
that  seemed  to  fill  tlie  soul,  soaring  and  fioat- 
ing.  now  deep  and  powerful,  again  soft,  ten- 
der, and  intense.  He  was  extemporizing, 
uttering  a  tale  of  which  there  seemed  no 
translation,  a  language  that  could  find  words 
in  no  b.uman  speech.  He  was  playing  out  that 
tale  of  his  own  unspoken  life,  breathing  to 
the  spirit  of  music  and  drinking  from  the  spirit 
of  music  the  sympathy  and  echoes  that  he 
dared  not  seek  elsewhere. 

Is  there  any  chord  of  union,  subtle  and 
unseen,  between  our  spirits  in  these  mortal 
frames  of  ours?  Can  we,  indeed,  hear  the 
deep-whispered  messajre  which  spirit  can  only 
to  spirit  tell  ?  Truly,  I  ^now  not,  but  this  is 
sure,  that,  while  George  Wyatt  and  Tom 
simply  listened  and  admired.  Hazel  felt  her 
heart  echoing  in  thrills  of  sympathy  with  every 
note,  every  sentiment  of  his  music ;  it  rushed 
over  her,  and  came  to  her  with  an  intensity  of 
expression  that  she  seemed  to  understand. 

Presently,  Tom  and  Wyatt  began  talking 
again  of  other  subjects.  She  knew  not  what 
they  said;  she  leaned  back  her  head,  and 
diank  in  the  sound,  until  the  hot  tears  crept 


down  her  cheeks,  and  llie  bitterness  of  her 
utter  longings  seemed  breaking  over  her  aoul. 

And  then  she  could  stand  it  no  longer;  she 
rose,  and  with  a  murmured  excuse  tp  Tom 
about  the  chilliness  of  the  air,  she  left  them 
still  chatting  and  smoking,  and  passed  into  the 
room. 

Tom  only  moved  aside  to  let  her  enter,  and 
then  settled  himself  again,  and  continued  his 
talk  with  Greorge. 

The  moon  had  risen  now,  and  was  stream- 
ing in  at  the  library  window.  It  fell  in  a 
broad  sheet  of  light  across  the  old  carved 
Aimiture,  the  inlaid  fiodr,  and  the  high 
mantel-shelf,  and  it  lit  up  the  comer  of  the 
room  where  Lennard  was  seated  at  his  organ. 

Hazel  crept  quietly  up  to  him  and  stood  by 
his  side,  — just  as  she  had  done  on  that  day, 
years  ago,  when  his  music  had  drawn  her  from 
the  school  lumber-room,  and  he  had  looked 
up,  and  their  eyes  had  first  met  in  sympathy. 

And  her  tears  dropped  now  slowly  down, 
just  as  they  had  then  done,  as  the  sweet, 
musical  chords  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  the 
fingers  were  taken  from  the  keys,  and  the 
sound  died  away.  Again,  as  on  that  day, 
Lennard  paused,  as  if  listening  to  the  echoes 
of  the  strain,  until  n  quiet  sigh  broke  upon  his 
ear.  He  turned  quickly  round  to  see  her 
close  beside  him.  He  stretched  out  Ids 
hands,  and  she  gave  him  hers,  and  he  drew 
her  quickly  towards  him. 

For  one  moment  a  gleam  of  intense  passion 
shot  across  his  face.  The  man,  roused  at 
length  to  consciousness  of  himself,  and  hun- 
gering for  the  treasure  he  desired,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  stood  trembling  before  her. 

'*  Hazel ! "  The  name  seemed  to  break  from 
him,  low  and  burning,  with  the  power  of  sup- 
pressed love.  She  looked  up  at  him.  Again 
self-possession  returned  first  to  her. 

"  Yes,  Pitar,"  she  said,  *'  I  came  in  to  you. 
Mr.  Wyatt  and  Tom  are  out  there." 

**  Yes,  —  Tom  was  there,"  she  had  reminded 
him  again ;  but,  as  the  thought  came  to  him, 
a  dark  cloud  rolled  over  Lennard's  brow,  such 
as  Hazel  had  never  seen  there  before.  Ho 
held  her  hand  in  a  fierce  and  defiant  grasp ;  he 
set  his  teeth  together,  and  in  low  tones,  under 
his  breath  (for  she  did  not  hear  him),  the 
words  broke  from  him  in  a  dark  curse  against 
himself,  against  destiny,  against  the  bitter  en- 
tanglement of  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  all  enchained. 

"Sit  down,  Pitar,"  said  Hazel.  "Play to 
me  again,  I  like  that  best." 

She  turned  towards  the  organ,  and  drew  his 
fingers    down   upon    the    keys,    and   Heniy 


obeyed   her. 
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instnunent  the  echoes  of  Ihe  anguish  of  his 
son],  yibrating  from  angry  passion  to  tender- 
nests  and  low  whisperings  of  love. 

And  Hazel  crept  close  to  him,  and  dropped 
on  a  low  scat  by  his  side,  while  Tom  and 
George  Wyatt  still  talked  merrily  outside; 
and  Henry  Lennard  played  on,  while  she  sat 
there,  passing  this  evening,  this  last  evening, 
spent  in  their  wonted  silence  of  artistic  sym- 
pathy, —  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered, 
when  farther  shadows  had  fallen  between 
them,  and  long  vistas  of  distance  lay  between 
tfieir  paths. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  DEimTS. 

Tbssb  was  a  prettily-shaped  room  on  the 
ground  floor  at  Lea  Range,  originally  intended 
for  the  ladies'  morning-room  of  the  establish- 
ment It  opened  on  to  the  garden,  which,  at 
this  midsummer  season,  was  radiant  with 
flowers,  planted  out  in  quaint,  old-fashioned 
beds,  and  rich  in  a  sweet  profusion  of  roses 
and  honeysuckle  and  wild-growing  flowering 
shrubs.  The  garden  at  Lea  was  as  unconven- 
tional as  the  rest  of  the  domain ;  nothing  reg^u- 
lar  or  orthodox  in  it;  you  were  simply  struck 
with  a  sense  of  luxuriant  profusion  of  sweet 
scents  and  rich  and  varied  coloring,  blending 
softly  together,  and  shading  away  to  a  back- 
ground of  tangled  woods. 

These  skirted  close  to  the  garden,  and 
stretched  down  to  the  river  edge.  Little 
winding  pathways  were  cut  through  them  in 
all  directions;  and  along  the  verge  of  the 
woodland,  by  the  water  shingle,  was  the  turfy 
walk  where  Lennard  rode  the  Sheikh  through 
the  twilight  of  the  summer  days. 

The  pretty  morning-room  had  remained 
long  unfurnished;  but  before  Lennard  re- 
turned from  his  foreign  wanderings,  he  had, 
as  Birdy  had  told  Hazel,  written  home  to 
London  painters  and  upholsterers,  and  had 
caused  the  apartment  to  be  fitted  up  as  a 
suitable  habitation  for  all  future  lady- visitants 
to  his  house. 

The  room  was  formally  made  over  to  Hazel 
on  the  night  of  her  arrival,  and  she  had 
admired  the  tastefhl  arrangement,  the  pretty 
hangings,  the  varied  devices  of  the  chairs  and 
tables,  and  other  fanctflil  appurtenances  of  a 
lady's  drawing-room;  but  somehow  she  had 
stopped  at  admiring  them,  and  had  not  yet 
iucceeded  in  ensconcing  herself  as  possessor 
•f  the   room.    She   had  preferred   her  old 


comer  in  the  studio,  and  had  naturally,  that 
first  evening  after  dinner,  turned  into  the 
library,  just  as  they  used  to  do  in  days  gone 
by. 

But  now  necessity  had  obliged  her,  —  a  new 
era,  with  new  habits,  and  even  new  abodes, 
had  dawned  upon  Lea.  And,  ah  I  with  such 
a  bevy  of  new  faces  and  new  inhabitants  of 
the  old  home. 

They  had  arrived  just  before  dinner,  and 
now  Hazel  is  striving  to  fill  her  position  with 
dignity,  acting  as  hostess  to  the  three  ladles, 
who  had  all,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
arrival,  regarded  her  with  as  much  curiosity 
as  she  had  regarded  them.  She  was  very  shy, 
but  an  innate  grace  came  to  her  assistance ; 
and  she  sat  now  on  the  sofa  by  Mrs.  Denby's 
side,  raising  her  great  dark  eyes  to  the  lady's 
face  from  time  to  time,  while  Mrs.  Denby 
plied  her  with  dexterous  questions,  in  a  lauda- 
ble cflbrt  to  extract,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as 
much  as  might  be  known  of  her  strange  his- 
tory- and  curious  position  in  Mr.  Lennard's 
house. 

Mrs.  Denby  was  what  Greorge  Wyatt  had 
described  her, — an  ordinary  Englishwoman 
of  a  certain  age ;  an  aspirant  to  intellectual 
knowledge ;  agreeable  when  she  chose,  clever 
in  the  organization  of  social  results. 

Laura  Denby  stood  on  the  rug  near  her 
mother,  and  to  her  HazeVs  glance  was  often 
raised. 

The  tall  figure  impressed  her;  the  bright 
eyes,  that  scanned  the  room  restlessly  from 
end  to  end,  were  fbll  of  lively  intelligence 
and  quick  energy  of  purpose.  She  admired 
the  countenance  —  it  was  a  full  oval,  with  well- 
cut  features  and  clear  coloring,  hard,  perhaps, 
and  touched  with  a  certain  air  of  haughti- 
ness" and  discontent  that  foreign  nations 
are  wont  to  say  characterizes  the  English 
"  young  lady." 

Laura  had  sjmken  little  to  Hazel  —  she  had 
touched  her  hand  coldly,  and  looked  at  her 
with  careless  curiosity ;  but  Hazel  was  struck 
by  her  easy,  pleasant  manner  towards  George 
and  Lennard,  and  by  the  ready  flow  of  con- 
versation with  which  she  had  plunged  witii 
them  into  a  critical  survey  of  the  merits  of 
the  "Sleeping  Peri,"  which  Lennard  had 
brought  back  with  him  from  Rome. 

Laura  Denby  could  converse,  it  was  evi- 
dent, when  she  pleased,  though  she  now  stood 
in  supercilious  silence,  listening  to  Hajeers 
quiet  answers  to  Mrs.  Denby's  demands. 

"And  so  Mr.  Lennard  brought  you  up; 
and  you  have  just  left  school,  my  dear?  " 

"Yes,"  Hazel  was  saying;  "I-qame  hope 
three  days  ago,"  Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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"  Ah  I  and  you  are  nearly  seventeen,  you 
say.  What  a  child  yon  do  look  I  And  I  dare 
say  you  are  very  glad  to  come  back  again. 
Are  you  very  fond  of  your  guardian,  my 
dear?" 

**  Very  fond  of  him,"  said  Hazel,  gravely ; 
**  Tom  and  I  have  had  no  friend  biit  him." 

**And  Tom, — Mr.  Netherby,  I  mean, — 
the  fair  young  man,  he  is  not  your  cousin,  my 
dear?    Wliat  a  nice-looking  fellow  he  ia  1 " 

"  No,  Tom  is  not  my  cousin." 

Laura  Denby  tapped  the  mantel-piece  im- 
patiently with  her  fan. 

<'  How  can  you  ask  so  many  questions, 
mamma,"  she  cxclaimci ;  *'  do  leave  the  child 
alone,  and  look  after  Rosic ;  she  is  flying  about 
everywhere,  and  making  herself  wonderfully 
at  home.  Rose,  take  care,  you  will  have  that 
vase  down  upon  3'our  head  directly.  Let 
those  flowers  alone." 

Hazel  looked  round  with  surprise.  She 
bad  never  had  a  mother  or  sister,  but  when 
she  had  dreamt  of  having  them,  she  had  not 
Ima^^ined  they  would  have  addressed  each 
other  in  such  tones  as  these. 

Mrs.  Denby  looked  up  rather  crossly,  and 
would  probably  have  retorted,  but  at  that 
moment  all  attention  was  diverted  to  Rosie, 
and  towards  Hazers  porcelain  vase  full  of 
flowers,  which  the  young  lady,  according  to 
her  sister's  expecuition,  had  just  succeeded  in 
throwing  down  upon  the  floor.  The  flowers 
lay  scattered  at  her  feet,  the  vase  was  broken 
in  pieces,  »nd  she  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
dibris  she  had  caused,  with  her  little  ruddy 
mouth  pouted  up  in  dismay — just  the  round, 
tiny  creature  Wyatt  had  described  her. 

"Good  gracious!  how  provoking!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Denby. 

"  A  bit  of  Rosie's  childish  folly,"  said 
Laura;  **  how  could  you  be  so  careless?" 

**I  am  sure,"  began  Rosie,  pouting  still 
more,  and  looking  half  inclined  to  cry,  "  I 
never  meant  to  do  it.  I  only  wanted  one 
flower  for  my  hair,  and  I  could  not  reach 
it." 

"  Ridiculous ! "  ejaculated  Laura. 

"Never  mind,"  interrupted  Hazel,  rising 
and  coming  towards  her;  "do  not  look  so 
distressed.  Let  us  ring  and  have  the  water 
dried  up,  and  we  can  put  the  flowers  Into 
another  vase." 

"And  may  I  have  this  lily?"  exclaimed 
Rose,  forgetting  all  particulars  of  the  disaster 
except  the  object  of  her  own  desire. 

"Certainly,  as  many  as  you  like."  And 
Hazel  stooped  to  select  the  freshest  flowers 
iot  her,  and  to  look  if  the  pieces  of  her 
precious  porcelain  vase  were  severed  beyond 


hope  of  restoration.  It  was  the  piece  of  old 
Indian  china  that  had  stood  by  her  in  the 
portrait,  and  Lennard  that  morning  had 
admired  the  arrangement  of  lilies  and  wild 
honeysuckle  with  which  she  had  filled  it.  He 
always  called  it  her  vase,  and  she  could  not 
help  regretting  it,  as  it  lay  shattered  at  her 
feet.  As  she  was  stooping  do^vn  over  the 
broken  fragments,  the  door  opened  and  the 
gentlemen  entered  the  room. 

"Hollo!"  cried  Tom,  "here's  a  go  I 
Why,  Miss  Rosie,"  he  said,  "have  you  and 
Hazel  been  fighting  already,  and  throwing  the 
china  at  each  other." 

"No,"  replied  Rosie,  smiling  at  him  and 
still  pouting  like  a  pretty  child,  "  I  pulled  it 
down.  I  wanted  a  flower.  I  am  very  sorry," 
she  added  pettishly,  as  she  saw  Tom*8 
rather  surprised  glance. 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter,  of  course,"  he 
answered  with  quick  politeness,  "there  are 
plenty  of  flowers,  at  all  events,  to  be  had; 
which  would  you  like?  —  may  I  choose  you 
one?  I  will  pick  up  the  pieces,  Hazel,  never 
mind ;  and  first,  I'd  better  ring  the  bell."  He 
walked  to  the  fireplace  and  rang,  and  then 
returned  to  them.  Hazel  was  handing  Rosie 
a  flower. 

"Thank  you.  Do  you  know,  I  am  very 
sorry,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  pretty  expres- 
sion of  childish  repentance.  "  Are  you  angry 
with  me,  Mr.  Netherby?  Indeed,  I  am  very 
sorry." 

"Angry?  Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Tom, 
with  his  merry  laugh ;  "  what  an  idea  I  "  He 
looked  at  the  fair,  downy  face  as  he  spoke 
with  a  gleam  of  undisguised  admiration  in  his 
bright  blue  ejes. 

"Give  me  a  flower,  then,"  she  said;  "a 
white  one,  in  token  of  our  peace-making." 

lie  laughed  again,  and  dropped  on  one 
knee  before  her  to  select  a  flower,  and  then 
held  it  up  to  her  with  a  dancing  light  on  his 
face. 

"  Thanks,  brave  knight ! "  said  Rose,  taking 
the  lily  from  his  hand,  and  bending  her  head 
playfully,  with  a  quick  glance  from  her  blue 
eyes. 

"In  token  of  forgiveness,  rise,"  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 

Tom  caught  it  in  his,  and  ended  the  little 
drama  by  raising  it  with  courtesy,  but  with 
nmch  significance,  to  his  lips.  I  do  not  think 
that  Hazel  had  ever  witnessed  a  little  flirta- 
tion before.  It  surprised,  but  at  the  same 
tkne  amused  her,  and  she  thought  Tom 
looked  so  handsome,  kneeling  there  with  his 
upturned  face  so  full  of  eagerness  and  fUn ; 
and  she  could  not  help  admiring  the  dainQr 
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little  figure  of  Bosie  standing  in  the  midst  of 
her  wreck  of  china  and  flowers. 

Tom  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  Rosio  turned 
townrds  tlie  mirror  to  place  tlio  peace-ofiering 
in  her  liair;  and  he  followed  her,  laughing, 
end  volunteering  his  assistance  in  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Ilazel  stood  still  in  the  corner  by  the  pile 
of  flowers  and  the  broken  vase,  until  the 
scrraDt  came  to  carry  off  the  ruins  of  her 
treasure ;  and  then  sho  moved  away  quietly, 
and  turned  to  inspect  the  other  parties  in  the 
rooms. 

Wyatt  had  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Denby,  and 
was  talking  vehemently.  They  were  discours- 
ing Rome — quarrelling  over  antiques,  sympa- 
thizing occasionally  in  admiration,  more  often 
disagreeing  in  criticism. 

3Ir.  Denby  had  sunk  into  the  largest  arm- 
chair. He  was  a  portly  man,  somewhat  wea- 
ried with  his  day's  journey,  somewhat  somnif- 
erizcd  by  his  dinner,  and  his  demands  on  the 
evening's  entertainment  were  soon  supplied. 
Ho  folded  his  hands  complacently,  and  sank 
into  a  tranquil  sleep. 

Hazel's  eyes  wandered  quickly  on  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room.  Laura  Denby  was 
seated  there,  and  Lennard  stood  near  her. 

Laura,  as  the  gentleman  entered,  had  left; 
hor  post  of  observation  on  the  rug,  and  sunk 
into  a  low  chair  by  a  little  carved  table  cov- 
ered with  prints  —  reminiscences  of  his  foreign 
travels  that  Henry  had  brought  down  that  day, 
and  which  ho  had  gone  over  with  Ilazel  in  a 
pleasant  hour  in  the  afternoon . 

As  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  Laura 
had  raised  one  of  these  from  the  table,  and  as 
be  passed  her  she  had  looked  up  quickly,  and 
asked  him  some  trivial  question  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  print.  Lennard  had  of 
course  stopped,  taken  out  liis  eye-glass,  bent 
hi.s  head  with  his  unfailing  courtesy,  and  taken 
tho  picture  from  her  hand  to  reply,  by  ex- 
amining it,  to  her  question.  And  so  their 
conversation  had  begun.  In  vain  Henry's 
eyc3  wandered  restlessly  again  and  again,  first 
to  the  corner  where  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened, and  where  tho  group  of  the  three 
joung  people  had  stood  together,  and  then  to 
the  chair  where  tho  little  quiet  figure  sat  look- 
ing on,  silent  and  apart.  It  was  in  vain.  Miss 
I^enby,  having  arrested  her  object,  was  far  too 
dexterous  a  talker  to  let  him  slip  away.  The 
conversation  was  skilfully  sustained,  without 
any  possibility  of  a  break.  They  travelled 
over  the  homeward  journey  again ;  they  trav- 
ersed the  Florentine  galleries,  and  revisited 
all  their  haunts  at  Home,  Lennard  standing  all 
the  while,  his  courteous  smile  beaming  down 


upou  her,  emphasizing  his  sentences  from 
time  to  time  as  he  spoke,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
with  a  slight  bend  of  his  head,  while  he  rubbed 
ills  eye-glass  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  strove  to  fix  his  attention  to  her  words. 
At  length  they  came  homewards. 

**  "What  a  lovely  place  you  have  here,  Mr. 
Lennard!  and  such  a  collection  of  'objets 
d'art'I  You  must  show  me  everything  to- 
morrow." 

*'  I  shall  be  honored.  Miss  Denby.  As  to 
the  place,  Hazel  will  take  you  to  her  favorite 
walks ;  she  knows  the  beauties  of  the  neigh- 
borhood far  better  than  I  do." 

**  I  dare  say,"  said  Laura,  impatiently ;  "  but 
you  must  show  me  your  studio,  that  Mr. 
Wyatt  used  to  describe  to  us." 

"  I  think  Hazel  knows  her  way  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  confusion  even  better  than  I  do." 

Laura  looked  cross. 

*'Is  that  a  Carlo  Dolce?"  she  said,  sud- 
denly changing  the  subject.  '*  It  is  beautiful. 
I  must  look  at  it  neare**.  Where  did  you  find 
it,  Mr.  Lennard?" 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  crossed  the 
room,  going  further  still  away  from  Hazel's 
seat,  and  obliging  him  by  her  question  to 
follow. 

*'I  brought  this  picture  home  some  years 
ago.  In  fitting  up  this  room  as  a  lady's  bou- 
doir,** he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "I  of 
course  selected  my  choicest  gems  to  adorn  its 
walls." 

*<AhI"  said  Laura,  glancing  round  the 
room  and  its  ample  proportions  with  compla* 
cency,  **  it  is  very  pretty  and  very  English." 

**  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  answeied  Lennard. 
**I  meant  it  to  please,"  he  added  with  a 
dreamy  look. 

Laura  glanced  quickly  at  him.  How  inex- 
plicablo  he  was  to  her  I  This  eccentric,  ab- 
sent man  —  he  was  a  riddle  to  the  keen,  quick- 
sighted  woman  of  the  world.  How  provok- 
ingly  eligible  he  was,  to  be  sure;  and  how 
impossible  to  gauge  I  She  never  quite  knew 
whether  she  pleased  him  or  otherwise.  He 
was  always  the  same  —  dreamy,  courteous, 
abstracted;  and  she  often  felt,  truly,  that  she 
made  nothing  of  him.  And  yet  she  could  not 
resign  her  hopes  of  success. 

"Is  that  the  garden?"  she  said  presently, 
moving  to  the  window.  **  Why,  how  lovely 
it  is ;  and  in  here  it  is  insupportably  hot  and 
oppressive.  What  an  evening  it  is!  Why, 
Rosic  and  Mr.  Netherby  have  found  their  way 
out  already  —  shall  we  follow  them,  Mr.  Leo- 
nard? " 

She  swept  past  him,  out  on  to  the  lawn. 
Henry  glanced  wistfully  round.      Must   Iw 
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obey?  —  couii]  ho  not  escape  to  say  those  few 
little  words  to  Hazel  that  ho  was  aching  to 
whisper  to  her,  as  he  saw  her  sitting  solitary 
diere?  At  all  events,  she  must  go  with  them. 
fie  turned  back.  '*  Hazel!"  he  called  to 
6er.  But  it  was  too  late;  Hazel  had  risen 
from  her  chair  and  was  leaving  the  room. 
He  could  not  follow  her.  Miss  Dcnby  was 
already  speaking  to  him  from  outside  the  win- 
dow; he  was  obliged  to  join  her,  and  to  escort 
her  forthwith  from  border  to  border,  and  from 
one  clustering  shrub  to  another,  all  over  the 
flower-garden.  And  Laura  led  him  about, 
drawing  him  on  tlirough  the  winding  path- 
ways, keeping  dexterously  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  that  other  pair,  who  were 
also  lionizing  the  garden  in  the  summer  twi- 
light. 

Poor  little  Hazel !  —  it  was  with  a  curious 
feeling  that  she  had  at  first  watched  the  sev- 
eral pairs  conversing  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  had  a  sense  of  unreality  as  she  gazed  on 
them.  The  easy,  social  intercourse  that  Len- 
nard  and  Wyatt  had  held  familiarly  with  the 
Denbys  at  Home  was  all  new  to  her;  and 
newer  still  were  the  piquant  words  she  heard 
tossing  between  Rosic  and  Tom.  He  was 
perfectly  well-bred  —  not  a  thought  more  fa- 
miliar tliun  his  position  as  entertainer  of  so 
merry  a  little  guest  required;  but  to  Hazel, 
who  had  all  to  herself  those  dancing  smiles  of 
Tom*s,  and  those  pretty,  boyish  attentions  of 
his,  it  was  curious  to  see  them  lavished  upon 
another. 

Then  they  went  into  the  garden,  for  Rosie 
wanted  some  more  flowers,  and  Tom  was  pres- 
ently gathering  for  her  ^ilh  much  gallantry; 
and  they  strolled  down  the  lawn,  their  merry 
voices  and  ringing  laughter  dying  in  the  dis- 
tance, until  Hazel  could  hear  them  no  more. 

Then  she  had  nil  her  attention  free  for  her 
bitter  watching  of  the  other  pair.  She  saw 
Laura*8  radiant  smiles  and  her  earnest  gaze 
into  Lennard*s  face;  she  saw  his  bending 
head,  hib  listening  attitude,  as  he  bowed  his 
answers  to  Laura's  words ;  but  she  could  not 
see,  from  where  she  sat,  how  often  he  raised 
bis  eyes  to  shoot  quick  glances  towards  her 
comer,  nor  could  she  read  his  impatient  heart 
to  know  how  restlessly  he  longed  to  be  free  to 
come  over  to  lier.  She  only  folt  that  she  saw 
now  the  iruth  of  all  she  had  heard,  and  she 
sat  drinking  in  the  fact  with  her  aching  eyes  — 
the  sight  of  Lonnard  talking  to  his  love — the 
sight  of  the  woman  who  was  to  enjoy,  hence- 
forth, thnt  sweet  intercourse,  and  receive 
thojte  tender  smiles  that  had  been,  hitherto, 
all  her  own. 

Presently  she  saw  them  move  towards  the 


picture,  then  to  the  wUidow,  and  Lanra  passed 
out  They  had  forgotten  her, —quite,  quit© 
forgotten  her,  and  were  going  away  together, 
without  one  thought  of  her,  or  her  loneliness 
or  her  love.  It  was  too  much.  She  could 
not  bear  it ;  she  must  get  away  from  the  sight 
of  them,  escape  from  them,  and  be  alone. 
She  rose  and  fled  silently  from  the  room ;  and 
so  it  was  that  she  never  saw  the  wistful  look 
that  Lennard  turned  upon  her,  nor  heard  his 
voice  when  he  called  to  her  in  accents  fhll  of 
tender  appeal. 

Hazel  fled  upstairs.  There  were  her  old 
haunts,  —  the  familiar  rooms  belonging  to  the 
dear  old  times  of  her  life,  that  seemed  to  have 
no  connection  wi:h  that  gay,  new  apartmL*nt« 
and  those  new  people.  She  passed  througk 
the  stmdio  and  cnt'.*red  the  library.  She  came 
to  the  broad,  open  window,  through  which  the 
glow  of  the  sunset  was  streaming  in,  just  as  it 
had  done  the  night  before.  A  great  tiger-akin 
lay  in  front  of  the  window,  and  stretched  upon 
it  was  Lennard'B  stag-hound,  wondering, 
doubtless,  why  his  master  had  deserted  his 
usual  post  at  the  carved  writing-table  in  the 
window-recess.  He  looked  up  as  Hazel  en- 
tered, and  raised  his  sleepy  head  to  lick  her 
hand. 

"  Oscar,  Oscar,"  she  said  to  him,  "  are  yon 
all  alone  here  too?  Are  you  also  deserted 
and  forgotten?" 

She  patted  his  head,  and  dropped  on  the 
tiger-skin  by  his  side.  Oscar  rubbed  his  nose 
lovingly  against  her,  and  Hazel  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  laid  her  head  down  upon  his 
shaggy  coat,  and  lay  there,  holding  on  fast  by 
her  old  friend,  while  Oscar  went  to  sleep 
again,  and  she  gazed  out  dreamily  into  the 
fading  glow. 

It  was  the  same  child,  who,  six  years  mgo, 
had  sat  hugging  the  rough  Scotch  terrier  in 
the  state  bedroom  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

AT  BJLNDOM. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  there  was 
great  excitement  at  the  arrival  of  Tom's  stud 
from  Woolwich. 

A  pair  of  handsome  phaeton  horses,  a  pres- 
ent from  his  guardian  on  his  approaching 
majority ;  a  beautiftil  charger,  ridden  already 
by  Tom  through  all  his  school-drills ;  and  a 
fine  old  dark  bay  Arab,  which  he  had  picked 
up  in  a  regimental  sale,  and  which  he  an- 
nounced to  be  a  perfect  lady's  horse,  destined 
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till   Hazel,  when   she   became   mlstresB   of 
f /etherby  Hall. 

Lennard  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  informing  Mrs.  Denby  of  the  relation  in 
which  these  two  yonng  people  stood  to  each 
other,  and  she  had  told  Laura  and  Rose. 
After  the  events  of  that  first  evening,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  this  announcement  afforded 
tb<sm  no  little  surprise.  To  Laura  it  gave  un- 
doubted satisfaction.  Although  the  idea  was 
scarcely  conceived  by  her  that  this  little  pale 
girl  might  be  her  rival,  *'  still  the  child  was 
better  out  of  the  way." 

Rosie  said  little  about  her  sentiments  on  the 
snliject,  although  she  must  certainly  have 
experienced  more  than  surprise ;  but  she  did 
not  relax  any  of  her  efforts  to  win  Tom's 
attention,  nor  did  she  withdraw  from  him,  in 
consequence,  one  of  those  bright  glances  or 
sunny  smiles. 

This  morning  they  all  turned  out  on  the 
gravel-path  in  front  of  the  portico,  to  inspect 
his  steeds. 

Hazel  was  a  nervous  rider,  and  though  her 
Arab  received  general  commendation  for  his 
gentle  eye  and  steady  action,  still  she  drew 
back  from  Tom's  eager  protestations  that  she 
should  try  him  at  once. 

"  He  is  perfect,"  urged  Tom ;  "  quiet  as  an 
old  sheep,  Cuffy,  and  as  easy-going  as  a 
rocking-horse.  Do  get  on  your  habit  and 
come  along." 

Hazel  shook  her  head. 

"  I  hare  tried  him  with  a  horse-rug.  Hazel ; 
he .  is  quite  accustomed  to  the  skirt,  the  sol- 
dier's long,  great-coats  do  that  for  him.  Do 
come  along.  Hazel;  I  wich  some  one  would 
mount  him." 

And  Tom  glanced  eagerly  round  on  them 
all,  as  they  stood  grouped  by  the  hall-door. 
A  pair  of  dancing  blue  eyes  met  his,  eager  as 
his  own.  They  answered  the  quick  inquiry 
of  his  look  with  a  merry  nod  of  assent. 

"  Will  you  try  liim,  Miss  Rosio?  " 

"  Delighted  I "  cried  Rose. 

*•  Will  you  come  now  ?  " 

'*  This  minute.  I'll  be  down  in  my  habit 
before  you  have  got  the  saddle  on."  And 
she  was  gone  in  a  moment  Lennard  looked 
wonderingly  around  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
arrangement,  but  nobody  made  any  objec- 
xion. 

Hazel  came  down  from  the  steps,  and  stood 
close  to  Turn  while  he  fastened  the  saddle, 
and  sne  patted  the  Arab's  neck. 

*'  He  is  a  beauty,  Tom,  dear.  I  hope  you 
trill  enjoy  your  ride." 

**  Of  course  I  will,  —  it's  a  glorious  mom- 
iog,  and  I'll  be  awfully  gi^to  mount  my  old 


<Miuor'   again.     Stand   ttill,   Buby,   stand 

Stan- 

"Is  he  called  *Ruby,»  Tom?— what  a 
pretty  name !  "  and  Hazel  smoothed  the  dark, 
glossy  skin,  and  glanced  up  at  the  handsome 
face  of  her  stalwart  Tom. 

He  was  looking  down  upon  her,  as  she  stood 
so  slight  and  fragile  by  his  elbow,  and  he 
turned  upon  her  suddenly  with  a  hot  flush 
covering  his  fiice. 

"I  wish  it  were  yon  coming  with  me, 
Hazel.  I  meant  the  horse  for  you,  you 
know;  you  will  get  brave  by  and  by,  won't 
you?" 

"  I  hope  I  may,  Tom,  to  ride  ererywhere 
with  you." 

'*  I  am  big  enough  to  take  care  of  you,  at 
all  events,  Cufiy,"  he  said,  gathering  her  little 
slim  fingers  off  the  Arab's  neck  into  his  large 
grasp.  <*You  are  looking  very  pale.  Hazel. 
Go  in  and  rest,  dear.     Are  you  well?  " 

'< Quite  well,  Tom,  dear;"  she  looked  up 
at  him,  and  the  flush  deepened  upon  Tom's 
cheek. 

**  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  Cufly,  —  very  fond 
of  you.  I  will  only  take  Miss  Rose  a  short 
ride  round  by  the  common,  you  know,  and 
then  I'll  come  back  and  go  out  with  you. 
Good-by,  Hazel." 

He  squeezed  her  little  fingers  tight  in  his 
own,  and  then  she  drew  them  away.  Rose 
Denby,  equipped  in  a  dainty  riding-habit, 
stood  ready  on  the  steps  to  be  mounted  on 
**  Ruby."  One  touch  of  her  foot  on  Tom's 
broad  palm,  and  she  had  sprung  to  the  saddle. 
"  Ruby  "  plunged  as  she  gathered  up  the  reins, 
but  Rose  sat  him  to  perfection.  Tom  swung 
himself  into  the  saddle,  and  Rose  waved  a 
laughing  farewell.  He  raised  his  hat  and 
bowed  to  the  group  at  the  portico,  and  they 
cantered  down  the  avenue. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

XOKB  SHADOWS. 

Ih  the  afternoon  Lennard  ordered  the  larg* 
carriage,  and  drove  with  Mrs.  Denby,  Laura 
and  Hazel,  to  do  the  honors  of  the  beauties  of 
his  park ;  and  in  the  evening  they  had  music 
and  more  strolling  in  the  garden,  and  more 
iHe-briHe  conversations  in  different  comers 
of  the  room. 

And  so  the  Denby  visit  went  on  day  after 
day,  the  time  filled  up  with  walks  and  drives, 
and  long  excursions  in  every  direction,  and  la 
evenings  musical  and  conversational. 
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Betwt^en  Wyatt,  Rosie,  and  Tom,  the  ball 
of  merriment  was  kept  up  unfailingly. 
Henry  Lennard  and  Laura  continued  their 
^^ignified  interchange  of  courtesies  —  she, 
never  feeling  that  she  made  much  way;  he, 
wondering  why  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself 
this  visitation.  Ho  had  meant  it  for  Haael's 
eiyoyment,  but  the  friendship  he  had  antici- 
pated between  Hazel  and  the  two  young 
ladies  seemed  strangely  to  flag.  She  was  still 
her  reserved  and  reticent  self;  she  never  felt 
happy  with  them,  when  left  alone  with  them ; 
there  was  a  jar  somewhere  in  their  under- 
standing of  each  other  on  every  side.  Laura 
was  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  and 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  display  her 
conversational  charms  to  Hazel;  and  even 
Rose,  sunny  and  radiant  as  she  was  generally, 
seemed  almost  to  avoid  her.  Rose's  conduct 
often  puzzled  Hazel,  so  strangely  the  girl 
seemed  to  run  from  her,  to  resort  to  every 
device  to  escape  a  walk  with  her,  a  drive  by 
themselves  in  the  pony-carriage,  or  even  ten 
minutes*  iete-h-iete  in  a  room.  Rose,  to  whose 
bright  face  Hazel  felt  most  drawn,  seemed  to 
dislike  her  — to  avoid  her  more  pointedly  than 
any  other  member  of  the  party. 

Tliis  was  as  days  went  on. 

Hazel,  during  this  uncomfortable  visit,  had 
many  causes  for  being  really  unhappy,  and 
not  the  least  of  these  was  the  unaccount- 
able alteration  that  came  gradually  over 
Tom. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  less  kind  to  her  in 
his  rough  way,  or  less  attentive,  or  really  less 
ready  at  her  call;  but  he  who  was  the  life 
and  sunshine  of  every  corner  of  the  house- 
hold, who  bloomed  ever  before  them  all,  the 
picture  of  health,  radiant  and  ruddy  in  his 
youth  and  vigor,  was  looking  suddenly  so 
unlike  himself.  Tom  had  grown  moody  and 
silent;  the  glow  had  faded  from  his  round 
cheek,  and  he  had  become  pale  —  almost  hag- 
gard at  times.  When  he  came  down  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  bursting  upon  them  in 
fits  of  laughter,  full  of  his  boisterous  fun,  he 
would  slink  into  the  dining-room  very  late  for 
breakfast,  and  sit  down  with  scarcely  a  word, 
looking  like  a  man  under  the  shadow  of  a 
nightmare;  and  Hazel  made  anxious  inquiry 
of  him  in  vain.  He  declared  he  was  quite 
well,  and  he  even  pushed  her  from  him,  as 
she  hung  on  his  arm  and  Looked  up  wistfully 
into  his  altered  face. 

She  would  have  called  her  guardian's 
attention  to  this,  but  she  never  seemed  in 
these  days  to  have  any  opportunity  of  talking 
with  Lennard.  He  made  a  courteous  host, 
tnd  was  seldom  absent  from  some  one  of  his 


guests,  and  never  to  be  found  ensconced  fai 
solitude  in  the  studio. 

How  much  he  seemed  gone  from  her !  — 
how  solitary  her  young  spirit  of^en  felt  as  she 
sat  among  them  all,  or  crept  away  unnoticed 
to  the  river-side,  or  to  her  seat  in  the  library 
window  I 

In  these  times  she  often  remembered  her 
school-days  again — l^etit  P^re,  and  hia 
enthusiastic  affection ;  Fifine,  and  her  unob- 
trusive love;  and  again  and  again,  as  she 
felt  her  isolation,  the  echo  would  rise  within 
her  of  that  power  of  dramatic  life  which  had 
been  called  into  being,  which  had  lived  strong, 
impulsive,  and  ardent  for  a  transient  period^ 
and  which  first  a  stronger  love,  and  then  the 
resolve  of  a  quiet  affection,  had  driven  back 
out  of  existence.  She  had  chosen  a  vista  of 
tranquil  domestic  happiness,  the  shelter  of  a 
home-love,  and  she  had  laid  aside  the  ambi- 
tion as  she  had  crushed  down  the  passion  of 
her  life.  But  somehow,  in  these  days,  the 
echo  of  that  dramatic  power  came  ringing 
through  her  spirit  again ;  and  often,  in  lonely 
hours,  she  would  speak  out  her  love  —  her 
deep,  fathomless  sentiments — breathe  them 
out  with  fervor,  her  only  audience  the  green 
trees  by  the  river-side,  the  birds  twittering 
above  her  head,  the  quiet  water-stream,  and 
the  crimson  radiance  of  the  setting  son. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

▲  FAItBWELL. 

Thb  Denby  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
It  had  lasted  a  fortnight;  and  now  Mrs. 
Denby  was  talking  of  expected  guests  in  her 
own  establishment,  and  suggesting  a  day  for 
their  return  home. 

Hazel  heard  of  their  proposed  departure 
with  a  curious  confusion  of  feelings.  She 
was  daily  expecting  to  hear  from  her  guardian 
an  announcement  of  his  engagement  to 
Laura;  and  it  was  with  much  surprise  that 
she  saw  the  days  slipping  past,  while  no  such 
announcement  came.  What  could  it  all 
mean?  What  a  strange,  painfhl  bewilder- 
ment seemed  to  darken  ber  mind ! 

Hazel  Gray*s  whole  history  took  its  color 
firom  the  one  fact  of  her  singular  isolation  in 
all  deep  feelings  and  the  inner  impulses  of  her 
life.  She  had  developed  alone,  sprung  into 
womanhood  alone,  and  it  was  in  a  hidden, 
silent  solitude  within  her  heart  that,  first,  all 
her  love,  and  secondly,  all  her  views  and 
resolutions,  liad  been  nurtured  into  power. 
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The  light  words  of  Tom's  correspondent 
(remaining  ever  light  nnd  insignificant  to 
Tom)  had  sunk,  for  Hazel,  into  a  heart 
acutely  Bensitivc,  and  rendered  alive  to  a 
rivid  impression  by  the  keen  sensibility  of  a 
hidden  lore;  and  when  realization  came  to 
her,  that  she  loved  her  guardian,  and  with  it 
the  conviction,  brought  by  Tom's  letter,  that 
that  love  was  unretumed,  the  wound  pierced 
deep  into  the  very  core  of  her  nature,  and 
burnt  its  impression  in  ineffaceable  characters 
of  fire  upon  her  heart. 

Then  she  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could 
confide  it  all.  She  was  far  too  nervously 
sensitive  on  the  subject  to  draw  Wyatt  on  to 
it,  or  to  discuss  the  probabilities  openly  with 
Tom.  From  either  of  them,  if  questioned 
frankly,  she  might  have  learnt  the  true  state 
of  things '  between  Laura  Denby  and  her 
guardian;  but  she  shrank  from  allusions  to  it, 
and  went  on  and  on  building  up  her  own  con- 
victions, and  gathering  strength  to  them  from 
every  light  word  of  Wyatt's,  every  twinkle 
of  his  merry  eyes  as  he  watched  Lennard*s 
courtly  attendance  upon  Miss  Denby,  or  be- 
held him  fall  continually  a  despairing  victim 
to  her  will.  The  events  of  every  day  served 
to  strengthen  Hazel's  views;  and  still  the 
consummation  never  came,  and  she  was  puz- 
zled. 

The  Denbys  were  to  leave  now  in  a  day  or 
two. 

It  was  a  fresh,  bright  summer  morning, 
and  Hazel  left  her  bedroom  early.  She  had 
been  tossing  restlessly  through  a  sleepless 
night,  as  she  did,  alas  I  again  and  again  now, 
living  over,  in  her  own  mind,  the  suffering 
of  the  past  evening,  and  wondering,  too,  over 
the  change  in  Tom. 

What  could  ail  him?  What  had  changed 
him?  Why  should  the  presence  of  this  family 
in  the  house  have  affected  him  so  unaccounta- 
bly? Well,  at  all  events,  that  would  soon  be 
over.  They  would  be  gone,  and  she  should 
have  her  Tom  again;  and  then,  when  they 
were  once  more  alone,  sitting  by  tlie  river,  or 
on  the  library  window-steps,  in  the  old  way,  she 
would  soon  find  out  Tom's  trouble,  and  easily 
cheer  him  up. 

Thinking  thus,  Hazel  came  downstairs  this 
morning.  It  still  wanted  half  an  hour  to 
breakfast  time;  she  would  pass  through  the 
morning-room  and  go  into  the  garden. 

She  thought  no  one  was  downstairs  yet, 
and  expected  to  find  the  room  empty ;  but  as 
she  opened  the  door,  she  was  sensible  that 
some  one,  banging  the  window  shut  behind 
him,  had  just  lelt  the  room.  She  was  looking 
tip  to  catch  sight  of  llie  receding  figure,  but 


her  glance  was  arrested  by  seehig  Tom,  with 
his  back  turned  towards  her,  sitting  at  the 
writing-table.  She  was  about  to  exclaim  his 
name  in  amused  astonishment  at  finding  him 
down  so  early,  when  suddenly  he  spoke. 

"  Are  you  still  there?  "  he  said. 

Could  that  be  Tom's  voice?  Tom,  who 
never  spoke  save  in  loud,  merry  accents  — 
could  this  be  he,  speaking  to  her  in  tones  so 
low  and  tender,  and  so  Aill  of  intense  and  sup- 
pressed feeling?  It  thrilled  her  suddenly 
with  the  echo  of  a  pathos  she  had  sometimes 
heard  in  the  tones  of  another  voice  —  heard 
addressed  sometimes  to  herself,  too,  hut  never 
by  Tom.  He  continued  writing  for  a  moment, 
but  as  she  did  not  at  once  reply,  he  added, . 
"  I  thought  you  had  gone  into  the  garden," 
and  he  turned  suddenly  upon  her,  and  met  the 
full  glance  of  her  eyes.  Tom  crimsoned  to 
his  forehead. 

''Oh!  it  is  you.  Hazel  —  good-morning. 
You  are  early." 

How  strange  he  looked  I —  his  eyes  were 
burning  with  ezcitenlont  as  they  met  hers; 
his  lip  was  trembling,  and  a  hot  flush  mantled 
Ills  whole  face ;  but  still  there  was  a  happy 
light  in  it,  that  gfleamed  upon  her,  and  seemed 
longing  to  break  out  into  the  sunshine  of  his 
usual  glee.  He  appeared  scarcely  himself  as 
he  looked  up  at  her ;  a  sort  of  halo  of  bright 
concision  seemed  to  envelop  him,  and  it 
was  only  as  Hazel  drew  near  that  it  passed 
gradually  away,  the  flush  fading,  and  his 
cheek  growing  suddenly  pale ;  then  the  light 
was  gone,  and  a  dark  cloud  rolled  over  Tom's 
countenance.  An  expression  of  intense  irrita- 
tion and  pain  came  with  it,  as  he  rose  and  re- 
covered the  curt  reserve  of  manner  that  had 
characterized  him  during  the  last  ten  days. 

**  Tom,  dear,  are  you  ill?  "  said  Uuzel. 

*'No,  Hazel.  Hang  it!  do  not  bother  me, 
I  tell  you.  I  am  in  a  mess  —  but  you  cannot 
help  me  out  of  it — there,  be  quiet  —  do  not 
say  anything  more."  He  pushed  the  hair 
back  from  his  forehead,  and  sighed. 

"  May  I  not  ask  you,  Tom?  " 

"No,  I  tell  you.  Be  quiet  —  say  nothing 
more  to  me.  I  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  by-and- 
by,  when  I  have  thought  a  little,  and  can  see 
anything  of  a  way  out  of  this  cursed  business  I 
You  cannot  help  me  —  it  is  not  your  fault. 
Forgive  me.  Hazel,  dear,"  he  added,  as  he  saw 
how  his  rough  words  had  wounded  her;  **  for- 
give me,  dear — let  us  talk  of  something 
else." 

She  took  his  hand,  and  held  it  kindly  be- 
tween her  own. 

"  Are  you  going  fishing  to-day,  Tom?  You 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  your  old  sport^QQJ^ 
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"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  reddening,  and  with  re- 
newed confusion;  **  I  am  going  to  fish  to-day 
directly  after  breakfast." 

**  And  in  the  black  pool  ?    May  I  come?  " 

"Youl  Good  gracious,  nol  —  I  mean  to 
say,  Hazel,  I'm  going  to  wade;  there  is  no 
nse  your  coming." 

The  crimson  flush  mounted  again  to  Tom's 
forehead.  He  turned  away  from  her,  and 
pretended  to  occupy  liimself  with  his  letter. 

'*I  must  write  this,  Hazel,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly. 

"Well,  I  will  leave  you  —  I  will  ,go  into 
the  garden  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  breakfast  time." 

"  Into  the  garden ! "  ezdairaed  Tom,  hasti- 
ly ;  "  no,  not  there  I " 

Hazel  looked  at  him  in  inexpressible  aston- 
ishment. What  could  be  the  matter  with 
Tom?  But  at  that  moment,  through  the 
half-open  door,  a  voice  called  her  name.  It 
was  her  guardian;  he,  too,  had  descended 
early;  he  had  heard  their  voices,  and  was 
now  calling  lier  to  him. 

Instead  of  going  into  the  garden,  she  left 
the  room  and  went  upstairs,  in  answer  to  his 
calL 

"  It  is  just  breakfast  time,"  Lennard  said, 
when  she  joined  him.  "I  did  not  know  it 
was  so  late.  Will  you  talk  to  me.  Hazel,  a 
littJe,  in  the  library,  directly  afterwards? 
Mrs.  Denby  is  in  the  dining-room;  we  must 
go  in  there  now." 

Hazel  was  surprised.  What  could  he  want 
with  her?    But  his  request  was  sufficient. 

"Yes,  Pitar,"  she  said,  "directly  after 
breakfast  I  will  come." 

As  Lennnrd  left  the  table,  he  signed  to  her, 
and  presently  she  followed  him  to  his  room. 
He  was  in  the  library,  standing  near  the  win- 
dow and  writing-table,  as  she  entered,  hold- 
ing a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He  looked  up 
and  paused  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  resting 
upon  her  with  a  tender,  wistful  gaze. 

"Ah!  Hazel,"  he  said  at  length,  "come 
here,  my  child.  I  called  you  to  me,  because 
I  wished  to  speak  with  you  a  little  as  your 
guardian,  you  know,  about  your  approaching 
marriage." 

Hazel's  face  contracted  for  an  instant,  but 
she  recovered  herself,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"Yes,  ?itar." 

"  It  is  time,  dear,  that  something  definite  was 
arranged  about  this.  Wyatt  has  been  talking 
to  me  —  and  Mrs.  Denby,"  he  adtlcd,  with  a 
slight  hesitation;  "and  this  morning  I  intend 
having  a  conversation  with  Tom." 

"  Yes,  Pitir ; "  she  stood  silent  before  him, 
her  hands  clasped  together  in  her  old  pretty 


attitude  of  submission,  her  dusky  head  beat 
down. 

"  But  I  called  you  in  first,  Hcueel,  became 
I  wish  to  make  you  a  little  present  I  baTs 
been  speaking  to  Mrs.  Denby  about  it,  and 
she  says  she  will  kindly  help  you.  Ton 
know.  Hazel,  you  must  have  a  trousseau.** 

Ho  smiled  fainrly  at  her,  and  Hazel  looked 
up  at  him  again  with  a  gleam  of  wonder  and 
amusement  in  her  eyes. 

"  A  trousseau,  Pitir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Fawn,  you  must  not  go  empty- 
handed  firom  my  house,  you  know.  See  here. 
Hazel,  thiz  money  is  for  you;  first,  this  httle 
purse-full,  and  this  cheque  to  fall  back  upon, 
when  the  purse  is  empty." 

Hazel  opened  her  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  That  money,  Pitir,  for  me?  " 

"  For  you,  my  child.  By  and  by  we  shall 
go  to  London,  and  the  Dcnbys  will  meet  m, 
and  they  will  assist  you  to  get  all  that  yoa 
may  require." 

"But  the  money,  Pit4r;  is  this  all  for 
me?" 

"All,  my  Fawn." 

"My  own,  to  do  with  it  just  what  I 
choose?" 

"  What  you  choose.  Hazel ;  8X)end  it  as  yoa 
like,  in  buying  anything  you  may  fimcy,  mj 
Fawn." 

"  Quite,  quite  my  own,  Pitir?  " 

"Quite,  my  child,"  said  Lennard,  with 
some  slight  surprise.  Had  Hazel  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  and  eager  ei^oyment  in  this 
possession  of  money  so  new  to  her?  No; 
but  her  thoughts  flew  instantly  to  the  dingjr 
little  parlor  in  Adam  Street,  Bryanstone 
Square,  where  she  had  seen  so  often  a  pinch- 
ing poverty  she*  had  ached  for  the  power  to 
relieve.  She  looked  up  quickly,  with  a  new 
thought. 

"  May  I  give  it  away,  Pitir?  " 

"Give  what  you  like.  Hazel,  and  to  whom 
you  please;  but,"  ho  added,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  "  I  liave  given  it  for  a  purpose,  mj 
child,  which  you  must  keep  in  view.  Take  it 
away  with  you,  Hazel;  and  now  I  must  call 
for  Tom." 

Hazel  was  turning  from  him;  Lemurd 
started,  and  suddenly  detained  her  with  his 
outstretched  hand. 

"Hazel  — my  little  Fawn — I  hope  jgo. 
will  be  very  happy !  " 

She  stopped  and  turned  again  upon  him, 
and  raised  her  dark  eyes  to  his. 

Should   she    speak?    The  words   dropped 
involuntarily  from  her  lips :  — 
"  I  hope  y<m  will  be  veiy  hi^y,  Pitar  I " 
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-I,  my  chad,  I?" 

He  looked  down  npon  her  with  a  drcamj 
woiider. 

**  OhI  yes,  I  am  very  happy  —  in  my  own 
way,  ^ou  know,  Hazel,  in  my  own  way.  My 
life  has  its  enjoyments  too,"  he  added  more  to 
himself  than  to  her.    His  Toico  was  sad. 

Hazel  came  very  close  to  him;  she  gazed 
up  into  his  tkce  —  tho  delicate,  fine-cut  face 
tthe  loved  so  well —  and  the  infinite  sweetness 
of  the  expression  seemed  to  thrill  every  fihre 
in  her  soul.  £he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  she  was  leaving  him ;  she  had  a 
long  course  of  care  and  of  paternal  tender- 
ness for  which  to  thank  him,  and  she  must 
show  him  her  gratitude  and  her  heart-felt 
love. 

**  6ood-by,  Fitar,"  she  said,  and  she  put  up 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  raised  her 
face  with  child-like  simplicity  to  his;  and 
Lcnnard  bent  down  and  kissed  her  on  her 
burning  cheek,  and  where  the  hair  was  wav- 
ing back  from  her  forehead. 

"Farewell,  Fawn,"  ho  said.  "God  bless 
you,  my  child  I  —  may  you  be  blessed  indeed, 
and  be  very  happy,  my  Fawn ! "  Once  more 
he  kissed  her,  with  one  more  lingering  "  Fare- 
well 1 "  And  then  she  felt  her  heart  bursting 
with  its  suppressed  emotion,  and  she  broke 
from  him,  and  rushed  from  the  room . 

She  passed  downstairs  and  into  the  morn- 
ing-room. She  walked  to  tho  window,  and 
stood  on  the  threshold  to  recover  herself  for 
a  moment,  and  to  let  tho  cool  air  blow  upon 
her  flushed  face. 

Just  outside  the  window,  there  was  placed 
on  the  lawn,  leaning  back  against  the  wall,  a 
garden-seat,  on  which  one  or  other  member 
of  the  party  often  sat  during  the  warm  even- 
ings, or  in  the  heat  of  ihe  summer  days. 
Hazel  could  not  see  this  seat  from  within  the 
window,  but  as  she  stood  hesitating  a  moment 
before  passing  out  on  the  lawn,  a  voice  fell 
upon  her  ear.    It  was  Laura  Denby's. 

"Well,  mother,**  she  was  saying,  "you 
may  be  right,  but  I  would  move  the  garden 
altogether,  and  bring  the  terrace  sweeping 
round  by  here." 

(She  said  "  I  would,"  but  Hazel  heard  it "  I 
will.")  Her  heart  beat  hotly.  Before  she 
could  move,  Mrs.  Denby  replied :  — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  it  all  your 
own  way,  Laura  —  especially  if  you  get  rid 
of  tliat  little  pale-faced  child  who  has  been 
ruling  here." 

"  Well ,  if  it  were  not  for  that  other  stupid 
affair,  she  would  be  disposed  of  already.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  all  to  end, 


but  she  is  horridly  in  the  way,  certamly,  and 
must  be  got  out  of  his  path  somehow." 

Hazel  heard  no  more ;  she  drew  back,  and 
fled  from  the  apartment,  and  out  into  the  gar- 
den by  another  way,  her  cheeks  burning,  her 
heart  throbbing  with  fierce  pain. 

The  words,  only  half  understood,  had 
ruihcd  upon  her  simply  in  confirmation  of  all 
she  had  felt  before.  Only  half  their  meaning 
had  reached  her,  but  her  mind  grasped  one 
i(lea.  "  Be  got  out  of  h%$  path  "  —  she  must 
bo  got  rid  of;  she  was  in  his  way,  stopping  up 
the  current  of  his  happiness ;  she  always  knew 
it,  and  now  he  had  given  her  this  money 
(kind  guardian  as  he  ever  was),  that  she 
might  want  for  nothing;  but  also  to  help  her 
to  be  ready  quickly  for  her  marriage,  and  to 
hasten  her  out  of  his  way.  Well,  she  would 
go  —  she  would  follow  Tom  to  the  river 
(though  he  had  forbidden  her),  and  she  would 
call  him  to  her,  and  beg  him  to  fix  a  time, 
and  let  them  be  quietly  married;  and  then 
she  would  go  with  him  to  India — anywhere 
he  liked,  as  long  as  it  was  quite,  quite  away. 

She  sped  through  the  tangled  shrubberies, 
and  along  the  little  winding  pathway  that  led 
to  tho  river,  her  money  all  the  time  clasped 
tightly  in  her  hand;  and  she  came  to  the 
corner  of  the  alder-tree,  where  she  could  see 
tho  whole  reach  of  the  river  to  the  black  pool 
where  she  knew  Tom  had  meant  to  stand. 
She  expected  to  see  him,  his  broad  shoulders 
towering  out  of  the  water,  his  fair  hair  glisten- 
ing  in  the  sunlight,  and  his  strong  arm  casting 
his  line  with  his  usual  steady  patience  at  his 
favorite  sport. 

She  scanned  the  river  for  him,  but  no  Tom 
was  there.    Where  could  he  be  ? 

There  was  another  pool  somewhat  lower, 
and  perhaps  the  sunshine  was  too  brilliant  in 
the  upper  cast,  and  Tom  was  gone  down 
there.  She  ran  along  the  pathway,  spurred 
by  a  feeling  of  excitement,  eager  and  impa- 
tient to  find  him. 

Thcro  was  a  turn  in  the  pathway  just  here, 
and  a  group  of  sweeping  willows,  bending 
over  the  water  and  hiding  the  winding  road 
from  her  view ;  and  just  beyond  them  was  tho 
lower  pool  and  a  rustic  scat,  which  Tom  had 
put  up  for  her,  and  where  she  had  sat  many 
an  hour  of  former  summer-days. 

As  she  drew  near  this  spot,  a  sound  fell 
upon  her  ear.  She  stopped  suddenly — it 
was  a  low,  musical  laugh  —  a  very  happy 
little  laugh,  and  it  was  immediately  answered 
by  some  words  in  a  manly  tone. 

Hazel  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  then  she 
stopped  again;  every  pulse x4fi  her  frame 
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ieemed  arrested,  a  faintness  crept  over  her, 
she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and 
gazed  through  the  willows — and  she  saw 
before  her :  — 

Tho  rustic  seat,  the  sweeping  trees  bending 
above  it,  the  water  rippling  past,  kissing  the 
mossy  shingle  with  its  tiny  waves,  the  deep 
grass  and  long  water-flags,  the  bright  shimmer 
of  sunshine,  and — two  figures  bathed  in  its 
gleam. 

She  saw  first  Tom,  standing  by  the  rustic 
bench,  one  knee  resting  upon  it,  his  head 
bent  down ;  his  /ace  all  aglow  with  feeling, 
leaning  over  a  fair  countenance  turned  loving- 
ly to  his.  He  was  encircling  the  little  figure 
with  one  arm,  and  his  other  hand  was  pushing 
back  from  the  white  forehead  the  soft  clusters 
of  silky  hair;  and  Rose  was  smiling  up  at 
him,  and  clasping  his  rough  coat-sleeve  with 
her  tiny  hands.  It  -^^as  a  pretty  scene ;  they 
looked  so  happy,  so  full  of  youth,  and  so 
radiant  with  their  love. 

And  Hazel  gazed  at  it  —  it  seemed  to  her, 
for  a  long  time ;  but  it  could  only  have  been 
for  one  instmt.  They  had  not  fpoken,  and 
were  not  yet  weary  of  gazing  in  silence  into 
the  depths  of  each  other's  eyes,  when  a  sharp, 
bitter  cry  broke  upon  them  —  a  cry  mournful 
and  heart-rendmg,  bursting  from  Hazel's 
wounded  spirit,  as  she  turned  in  her  agony 
and  her  solitude,  and  fled  away  into  the  depth 
of  the  wood  —  away  —  away  she  scarce  knew 
whither  —  only  let  it  be  away. 

Tom  Nethcrby  heard  her  cry,  and  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror  he  pushed  Rose  from 
him  and  sprang  after  Hazel  into  the  wood; 
but  it  was  too  late,  he  knew  not  what  direction 
she  had  taken.  The  paths  were  many  and 
winding;  in  vain  he  called  her  name,  in  vain 
he  ran  hither  and  thither,  he  could  not  find 
her. 

For  the  Fawn  knew  better  than  he  did 
every  hidden  shelter  of  her  favorite  wood- 
lands, and  he  returned  presently  to  Hosie,  in 
perplexity  and  dismay. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Ths  echo  of  her  own  cry  seemed  to  pnrsne 
her. 

She  fled  on  —  she  knew  not  how  long  —  she 
knew  not  how  far ;  but  when  she  dropped  at 
lensrih,  weary  and  exhausted  upon  tho  turf, 
the  >un  was  sinking  in  the  western  horizon, 
and  she  was  many  miles  from  Lea.     She  had 


run  on,  unconscious  of  her  way,  carried  by  the 
strength  of  excitement,  spurred  by  her  single 
desire  of  escape,  and  she  had  stopped  sudden- 
ly and  fallen  to  the  ground,  because  her 
power  was  exhausted  and  she  could  run  no 
more.  And  then  she  lay  there  —  the  broad 
sunbeams  falling  on  her,  the  birds  singing 
above  her  head  —  all  nature  breathing  peace 
o'er  the  poor  little  wounded  spirit  that  hid  it- 
self in  agony  and  despair. 

She  had  entered  a  red  pine-wood  far  down 
the  river-side.  She  had  passed  out  of  the 
rural  scenery  that  surrounded  Lea,^  and  come 
into  a  wild  tract  of  country,  where  the  banks 
of  the  river  hung  in  jagged  cliffs,  high  and 
precipitous  above  the  stream.  The  sea  was 
not  fur  distant;  a  little  hamlet  lay  on  the 
plain  below.  It  was  a  strange  and  solitary 
spot  —  but  she  had  fled  for  solitude. 

She  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  pine-tree,  her  head 
leaning  against  the  gnarled  root,  and  her  face 
buried  in  the  moss,  and' covered  with  her 
trembling  hands. 

Exhaustion  for  the  moment  annihilated 
every  thought,  she  seemed  only  conscious  that 
she  had  escaped  from  them.  She  had  heard 
Tom's  voice  csUl  her  name  —  she  had  felt  hini 
pursuing,  but  she  had  fled  on  and  escaped  ^ 
and  now  —  she  lay  there  alone. 

Gradually  repose  came  to  her;  conscioaa 
ness  crept  back  to  her,  and  with  it  the  dull  ag 
ony  of  remembrance  as  she  returned  to  herself. 

"Go  —  go  —  "  she  cried  to  consciousness, 
as  it  rushed  upon  her;  "let  me  forget — let 
me  sleep  — let  me  die!"  She  closed  her 
eyes  tightly,  and  pressed  her  hands  against 
them;  they  were  painftil  and  burning,  and 
she  seemed  to  gaze  into  a  visible  darkness 
within;  all  life  was  shut  out,, all  memory,  all 
thought,  notliing  but  a  black  profound  seemed 
yawning  painfully  within  her  brain,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  stood  Lennard  and  Tom,  and  her 
own  desolate  self. 

It  was  the  climax  of  her  own  excitement; 
the  nervous  and  sensitive  spirit  had  been  torn 
and  wounded,  and  had  struggled  so  hard. 
This  last  blow  seemed  more  than  she  could 
bear.  She  lay  there  crushed.  At  length  the 
thought  of  Birdy  came  to  her  for  an  instant. 
Birdy  would  love  her  still,  and  the  idea  flitted 
across  her  mind  that  she  and  Birdy  might  go 
away  together,  and  live  perhaps  at  Shenning- 
stone,  spendins:  all  their  time  in  the  works 
that  Birdy  loved.  But  then  she  remembered 
that  Lea  was  so  close  to  Shenningstone,  and 
Birdy  seemed  to  belong  less  to  Shenningstone 
than  to  Lea.  It  would  be  no  escape  there 
from  Lennard  and  Tom,  and  her  strong  feel- 
ing at  this  moment  was  to  hide  from  them. 
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She  had  loved  them,  she  thought,  and  thej 
had  refused  her  love.  She  had  loved  Len- 
oard,  and  he  had  given  her  place  to  Laara. 
She  had  clnng  to  Tom,  and  he  had  turned 
from  her  to  Rose.  No  room  for  her  —  no 
place  —  no  heart — no  response  for  the  agony 
of  passion  that  burnt  witliin  her  soul 

What  should  she  do  ?  Could  she  live  with- 
out this  love?  Could  she  go  back  and  tell 
Tom  he  was  forgiven,  and  ask  Lennard  to  let 
her  still  have  a  corner  in  bis  home?  What! 
and  see  his  love  for  Laura — watch  his  gentle- 
ness to  her  tlirough  more  of  these  weary  days 
—toss  agonized  and  sleepless  through  more 
of  those  miserable  nights?  Impossible.  No 
place  for  her  there  —  no  love  —  no  hope  — 
nothing  before  her  but  desolation  and  solitude 
of  heart.  No  prospect  in  the  long  vista  of 
years  —  nothing;  solitary  and  deserted,  no 
lore,  no  place  for  her. 

Pain  in  every  nerve  of  her  being  seemed  to 
press  upon  her,  sharp  physical  pain,  vibrating 
through  tlie  delicate  frame,  from  the  jarred 
echoes  of  her  broken  heart. 

"  Go  1 "  she  cried  again,  as  the  agony  of  rec- 
ollection broke  upon  her.  She  seemed  to 
be  struggling  from  herself,  to  be  striving  to 
hide  away  from  her  own  faculties,  to  be  seek- 
ing for  escape  from  the  vision  that  burnt  in 
her  brain. 

Kot  a  thought  rose  within  her  of  blame  or 
reproach  of  any  one.  She  forgave  Tom,  she 
had  no  bitterness  against  him,  but  she  was 
pierced  to  the  very  soul  in  her  pity  for  herself. 

No  place  for  her.  The  circle  of  that  home 
was  complete  without  her  love.  She  saw  it 
closing  in,  and  she  an  outcast  beyond  it.  She 
saw  herself  and  the  great  world,  she  standing 
in  it  desolate  and  alone,  and  she  could  not 
bear  it. 

Life  seemed  to  press  upon  her,  —  it  could 
not  be  thus  endured,  and — yet  she  lived. 
Yet  pain  lived,  and  would  live  on,  throbbing 
within  her  through  years  and  years  of  this 
▼ista  of  her  human  life. 

Oh,  the  pressure  of  life !  Oh,  the  agony  of 
existence,  could  it  be  endured?  must  she  en- 
dure it?  Must  she  live?  Was  it  possible  for 
her  to  die? 

It  was  an  awful  thought — io  die/  Her 
bosom  heaved  and  every  limb  trembled,  as  she 
hiy  upon  the  turf  and  the  thought  shot  through 
her  that  she  might  die. 

Was  this  death? —  this  sinking  faintness 
that  came  over  her  exhausted  faculties  as,  from 
tunc  to  tune,  every  idea  became  confused? 

Ko  — rrality  would  rush  back  again,  and 
pain  reawakc  into  being.        This  was     not 

death;  she  was  living,  she  was  suffering  still. 


Could  she  not  escape  it?  Could  she  not  rush 
f^om  life,  from  all  that  life  contained ;  could  she 
not  end  it,  this  suffering,  throbbing  thing,  this 
agony  of  conscious  existence?  End  it  ?  yes,  kill 
it?  It  was  a  dark,  terrible  word,  as  it  entered 
lier  mind  with  a  poisonous  power.  "  Kill ! " 
it  was  a  new  form  of  agony  —  a  hideous  whis- 
pering of  a  terrible  refuge  from  her  pain.  It 
convulsed  her  frame  for  a  moment ;  she  could 
not  face  it ;  she  turned  suddenly  from  the  vis- 
ion within  her  spirit,  and  rose  hurriedly  from 
the  ground. 

Then  the  landscape  broke  upon  her;  the 
sunset  falling  aslant  the  red  pine-trees,  the 
precipice  by  her  side,  the  deep  river  and  the 
vast  cupola  of  the  heavens,  and,  in  the  midst 
—  the  great  solitude,  of  herself.  Alone  and 
deserted,  and  in  ceaseless  pain.  Why  should 
she  live?  What  had  she  in  life's  prospect? 
Suffering  and  desolation.  What  lay  there  in 
death?    Oblivion  and  repose. 

A  little  pine-tree  grew  close  by  the  preci- 
pice, and  she  caught  by  it  and  leaned  over  the 
edge.  She  gazed  into  the  water.  It  was 
deep,  turbulent  and  rapid.  It  would  carry 
her  quickly  to  tho  sea.  Should  she  die  there? 
Drop  into  the  chasm  and  die?  Pain  hurried 
her  on.  **  You  are  alone,"  whispered  thought, 
"you  are  deserted,  writhing  with  the  agony 
that  desertion  has  been  to  your  sensitive 
frame.  You  are  desolate,  —  can  you  live  in 
desolation?  You  are  unloved, — what  is  life 
for  you  when  love  is  crushed  out  of  being? 
Nothing  but  suffering,  —  then  die!  " 

She  hung  over  the  precipice.  The  water 
rolled  silent  and  dark.  She  watched  it;  she 
sank  at  the  foot  of  the  little  pine-tree,  and 
held  fast  by  its  stem. 

■  She  paused.  Something  stirred  within  hei 
spirit,  and  in  the  semi-consciousness  of  the 
moment  a  new  thought  floated  before  her 
brain,  and  the  memory  came  to  her  of  her 
school-day  self,  of  her  old  French  friend,  of 
her  passion  and  her  power  of  art.  It  had 
been  ever  thus  with  her, — in  all  hours  of 
former  sufferings,  at  every  moment  of  desolar 
tion  throughout  these  past  weeks,  nature  had 
ever  breathed  to  her,  and  nature  had  recalled 
her  art. 

Was  it  a  whispering  from  Heaven's  love 
now,  as  the  other  thought  had  been  a  voice 
from  hell?  Was  it  a  guardian  spirit  that  bent 
over  her  as  she  sat  there,  and  told  her  of  the 
life  that  remained  yet  for  her  to  live,  — that 
lifted  up  her  soul  out  of  herself,  and  shone  a 
new  radiance  within?  Another  life, — a  life 
burning  and  turbulent,  crymg,  "Kill  me  not! 
—  spare  me  I  —  I  am  art.  Heaven's  free-born 
gift    For  my  life,  for  my  destruction,  yoa 
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must  answer  to  Heaven  again.  Yon  are 
created  *  Artiste,' — you  must  live,  endure  life 
for  Art."  It  thrilled  through  her,  —  this  new 
voice,  this  echo  of  her  otlier  being,  this  life 
within  her  life,  this  self  within  her  self,  that 
seemed  existing  still.  Love  was  dead ;  joy  and 
youth  had  fled  from  her ;  her  past  life  lay  de- 
stroyed ;  but  there  rose  from  amid  its  ruins  a 
form,  calm  and  powerful,  of  a  future,  of  a 
womanhood;  and  Ilazel  stood  again  upright, 
and  gazed  triumphantly  into  the  depth.  Her 
girlhood  lay  down  there,  her  short  and  bliss- 
ful girlhood,  and  her  lovelit  past,  and  she 
stood,  a  woman,  an  artiste,  thrilling  with  the 
fervor  of  her  power,  yielding  up  herself  at  the 
shrine  of  her  art,  living  for  it,  enduring  life 
for  it  alone. 

It  was  past,  the  wild  delirium  of  suicide; 
thought  lived  again;  power,  conscience,  and 
her  art-love  all  struggling  with  pain.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  gazed  yearningly  out 
into  the  landscape. 

"Farewell,  Henry  1"  she  cried;  "again 
and  again  farewell!  I' go  from  you  —  I  flee 
from  you,  to  leave  you  happy.  May  you  be 
very  happy  and  very  blessed ;  and  when  the 
thought  comes  to  you  of  your  little  Hazel, 
thank  Heaven  for  her  that  she  is  spared. 
She  is  caught  back  from  the  great  crime  that 
allured  her.  She  is  a  self-flying  coward  —  no 
nore.  She  accepts  her  destiny,  and  pursues 
it.    Farewell,  Henry,  farewell !  " 

The  sun  sank,  and  the  night  was  falling 
when  Hazel  turned  at  length  from  the  dark 
precipice,  and  fled  silently  away.  Little  trace 
of  her  light  footsteps  lingered  on  the  pathway, 
or  on  the  moss  around  the  tree ;  but,  as  she 
turned,  there  dropped  from  her  a  little  glove. 
It  was  caught  by  the  gnarled  pine  roots,  and 
lay  there  —  a  simple  relic,  but  tellmg  to  those 
who  find  it  a  terrible  and  a  heart-rending  tale. 
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When  one  has  disappeared,  how  strangely, 
with  what  gradual  and  unwilling  conviction, 
the  fact  breaks  upon  a  household  that  a  fa- 
miliar inmate  is  positively  gone.  This  morn- 
ing she  sat  there  —  that  was  her  place  —  she 
filled  it  always ;  in  the  evening,  the  place  is 
empty.  Well,  she  will  be  coming  anon ;  her 
presence  is  still  here ;  the  whole  house  speaks 
of  her.  She  has  been  a  part  —  simply  a  fa- 
miliar part  of  the  total  of  the  home.    But  she 


comes  not!  Where  has  she  gone?  The  place 
remains  ever  the  same,  but  henceforth  it  must 
be  severed  from  her ;  henceforth  life  is  a  vista 
from  which  she  is  absent ;  the  element  of  her 
presence,  that  mingled  everywhere,  has  faded 
away.  .  We  find  her  not,  we  see  her  not.  She 
is  gone.  The  conviction  must  dawn  gradual- 
ly, but  it  comes.  And  then  search  ensues — a 
search  fraught  with  anguish  of  imjmtience  and 
eagerness  of  pursuit;  and  then  gradually  hope 
fades  from  out  the  search,  and  the  second  con- 
viction breaks  upon  us  with  the  bitterness  of 
failure  and  despair.  We  cannot  find  her ;  she 
is  lost — lost  —  irretrievably  lost  I 

Hazel  filled  her  place  at  breakfast  this 
morning,  sat  there  with  her  back  to  the  win- 
dow, opposite  to  Lennard,  at  the  head  of  his 
table.  He  had  looked  at  her  with  so  much 
pleasure,  in  her  fresh  morning  toilet,  with  her 
glossy  hair,  braided  and  clustering  round  her 
childlike  forehead. 

At  luncheon  her  place  was  vacant. 

Tom  and  Bosie  came  in  late,  and  Lennard 
inquired  for  Hazel;  she  had  not  appeared. 
She  must  have  taken  a  longer  ramble  than 
usual  and  had  forgotten  the  hour. 

"  Leave  the  luncheon  on  the  table  till  Miss 
Gray  comes  in,"  he  said  to  the  servant  as  he 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

Tom  ate  his  luncheon  in  silence ;  his  cheek 
was  pale,  and  his  eye  fUll  of  anxiety  as  he  sat 
by  Bosic,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  what 
she  said.  She  was  flushed  and  a  little  con- 
fused in  her  manner;  both  were  in  trouble^ 
both  were  puzzled,  and  as  for  poor  Tom,  hia 
mind  was  a  chaos  of  misery  and  sejf-reproach. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  he  sprang  from  the 
table,  whispered  a  word  of  explanation  to 
Bose,  and  then  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

He  must  find  her,  and  must  speak  to  her 
himself,  his  own  little  sister  Hazel  —  his  friend 
through  all  these  years ;  he  must  tell  her  him- 
self his  story ;  win  from  her  forgiveness  and 
sympathy.  He  knew  she  would  forgive  him ; 
He  knew  she  would  understand.  Nay,  he  had 
a  secret  conviction  that  she  herself  would  be 
glad  to  return  from  the  artificial  position  they 
had  adopted,  to  the  old  brotherly  and  sisterly 
footing  on  which  they  had  stood  so  long. 

Hazel,  he  knewj  would  forgive  him,  and  so 
he  wandered  through  the  wooUs  in  searcli  of 
her  all  that  afternoon;  he  called  her  name 
aloud  again  and  again;  he  visited  all  their 
fiuniliar  haunts;  he  searched  every  shady 
comer  by  the  water,  or  in  the  coverts  of  the 
wood ;  but  he  did  not  find  her. 

The  sun  began  to  sink,  the  day  was  wazung; 
where  could  she  be  ?    A  chill  n^sgiving  began 

to  creep  into  his  heart.  ,zed  bv  Cj^ 
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**  Hasel  I "  he  called  again  and  again,  until 
his  Toico  was  weary. 

'*  Hazel  I  answer  me,  Basel  !**  but  there 
was  no  reply. 

Towards  sunset  he  crept  stealthily  home. 
*'  She  might  have  missed  him  perhaps,  and  re- 
turned." He  searched  every  comer  of  the 
house,  bat  she  was  not  there. 

Then  Tom*s  courage  fSuIed  him.  He 
reached  her  little  room  that  she  had  left  that 
morning,  with  all  her  familiar  treasures  scat- 
tered carelessly  about;  his  own  photograph 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  Leonard's,  and  a  pale 
Indian  painting  of  their  Mysore  home.  On 
her  table,  her  favorite  books ;  hanging  by  the 
window  her  canaiy,  singing  its  evening  carol, 
merry  and  unconcerned. 

All  spoke  of  her  —  all  expected  her  —  her 
presence,  her  touch  seemed  lingering  here. 

Tom  sat  down  on  her  low  chair  by  the  win- 
dow.   What  should  he  do  ? 

It  was  evening  now,  and  she  had  fled  from 
him  in  the  morning,  many  hours  ago ;  where 
could  she  be?  Should  he  wait  for  her,  and 
meet  her  here  in  her  own  little  chamber,  when 
sho  returned,  and  take  her  into  his  arms  in  his 
old  way,  and  tell  her  how  true  and  how  deep 
was  his  brother-love  for  her  still  ? 

Or  ought  he  to  wait?  Must  she  not  still  be 
sought  for?  The  twilight  was  falling,  the 
night  would  shortly  come.  lie  must  tell  some 
one  —  no  more  concealment  —  already  the 
sense  of  secrecy  had  covered  his  forehead  with 
shame.  He  would  tell  everything,  and  rejoice 
at  least  in  being  open  once  more. 

Tom*s  nature  was  honesty.  His  conceal- 
ment had  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  for  up  to 
that  very  morning  he  Imd  been  struggling 
heroically  in  silence  to  conquer  the  passion  he 
felt  it  dishonor  to  own.  Now  he  would  con- 
ceal no  longer. 

Ho  rose  with  this  resolution,  and  went  down- 
stairs. First,  he  would  have  found  Wyatt, 
but  Wyatt  had  gone  out  riding  with  Miss 
Benby,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 

Should  he  wait  for  him?  Ko  —  his  courage 
might  fail  him  —  no  more  delays.  He  went 
straight  to  the  library  and  confronted  Lennard. 

''Have  you  seen  Hazel,  sir?"  he  said. 
^  His  voice  was  low,  and  faltered  as  ho  spoke. 

"Hazel?  No,"  said  Lennard,  looking  up 
wonderingly.     **  Where  is  she?  " 

'^  I  cannot  find  her,"  said  Tom ;  and  then 
his  voice  broke  —  he  sank  into  a  chair  by  Len- 
nard, and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

«<0  guardian  I"  ho  said,  and  the  words 
hurst  from  him  mingled  with  heavy  sobs. 
"There  has  been  some  terrible  mistake  — 
lome  dreadful  confnsion  between  us  alL" 


"  What  1 "  ezdiumed  Lennard. 
*'  I  asked  her,**  continued  Tom —  **  yon  told 
me  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  but  she  was  right 

—  she  said  so  herself—  I  never  loved  her  in 
that  way." 

"You  never  loved  herl"  Could  that  be 
Lennard?  The  voice  trembled  with  8np> 
pressed  feeling,  and  did  not  seem  like  his.  He 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  came  towarda 
Tom. 

'*  Yon  never  loved  her  I  What  have  yon  to 
tell  me,  Tom?" 

"She  knew  it,"  continued  Tom,  "hnt  it 
came  too  suddenly  upon  her.  I  meant  to  tell 
her  all." 

< '  Tell  her  all !  Tell  her  what  I  Speak  out 
to  me,  Tom.    Speak  plain." 

And  Tom,  still  covering  his  &ce,  and  still 
hiding  his  shame,  to)d  him  all. 

"Gk)od  Godl"  cried  Lennard,  "you  have 
deceived  her  I " 

Tom*s  head  bent  lower,  hut  he  answered 
nothing  in  his  defence. 

"You  have  deceived  and  deserted  her," 
continued  Lennard,  fiercely,  leaning  over  the 
lad*s  bending  figure,  and  pressing  his  hand 
heavily  down  upon  his  shoulder —  "  her  whom 
I  gave  up  to  you — my  own  heart's  treasure 

—  because  I  thought  that  from  childhood  she 
was  yours  in  love.  You  have  pained,  and 
wounded,  and  deserted  her.  Shame  upon 
you,  Thomas  Netherby  I  From  this  day  for- 
ward your  honor  is  stained  with  shame  1 " 

There  was  a  moment*s  silence.  Lennard's 
breath  came  quick  and  fiery,  and  great  sobs 
shook  Tom's  strong  fjrame.  The  door  opened 
quietly  and  Wyatt  slipped  in. 

He  had  met  Rose  Denby  wandering  in  rest- 
less misery  and  impatience  in  the  garden, 
lie  had  gone  to  her,  and  detected  the  anxiety 
on  her  usually  bright  face,  and  he  had  easily 
extracted  from  her  the  tale.  Then  he  had 
rushed  in  search  of  Tom.  Ho  had  traced 
him  to  the  library,  and,  as  he  entered  and  be- 
held the  two  figures,  he  comprehended  the 
scene. 

George  Wyatt  came  close  up  to  them.  Ho 
laid  one  hand  on  Lcnnard's  shoulder,  and 
the  other  on  Tom's  bended  head. 

"Be  tender  with  the  lad,  Henry,"  he  said; 
"  the  fault  is  less  his  than  mine." 

Tom  wept  like  a  child. 

"  Sit  down,  Henry,'*  continued  Wyatt,  fore- 
ing  him  gently  into  his  seat.  *-  Speak  to  ub. 
Tom,  —  tell  us  everything." 

"  It  was  only  this  morning,"  answered  Tom. 
"I  had  fought  till  then,  and  struggled,  God 
knows  how  bitterly,  —  but  this  mumiug  she 
came  to  me, — Rosie,  I  mean,  —  she  came 
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Buddcnlji  and  then, —oh!  I  could  not  help 
it  I     I  loved  her  from  the  very  first." 

"Poor  boy!"  exclauncd  George  Wyatt 
Lennard  groaned. 

"  I  meant  to  be  true  to  Hazel,  — I  tried  so 
bard,  —  but  I  longed  so  to  tell  her  all  about 
it ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  cursed  engage- 
ment, she  would  have  been  the  first  to  help 
me  and  to  sympathize." 

"  Oh,  you  fool,  George  "Wyattl  you  roman- 
tic fool  I "  murmured  the  painter.  **  What  a 
peck  of  troubles,  what  a  mess  you  have 
made!" 

"And  now  I  have  wounded  her,"  continued 
Tom.     "  Hazel,  —  my  own  sweet  sister  1 " 

He  was  recovering  a  little  under  Wyatt's 
assistance,  and  was  looking  up  out  of  the 
window,  and  rubbing  the  tears  roughly  from 
his  blue  eyes.  And  Lennard  was  sitting  silent, 
his  burst  of  anger  passing  away  from  him. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  said,  at  length,  very 
gently.  "Where  is  the  child?  Let  us  go  to 
her,  and  toll  her  she  is  not  bereft  of  all  love." 

Tom  turned  suddenly  upon  him  and  caught 
his  hand. 

"Guardian,  forgive  me  —  she  would,  I 
know.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  a  dreadful  error 
on  every  side;  for  indeed,  sir,  she  never 
loved  me  cither  in  this  way ;  it  was  sistor-lovc 
she  gave  me,  nothing  else,  indeed.  I  know 
the  difibrence  now.  If  she  had  loved  at  all 
in  that  way,"  he  continued,  hesitatingly,  "  it 
was  not  me,  indeed,  sir ;  I  often  thought  from 
the  beginning  her  best  love  was  given  to  some 
one  else.  But  where  is  she?"  ho  added,  sud- 
denly springing  from  his  seat;  "  while  we  are 
talking  wo  have  not  found  her.  Where  Is  she 
all  this  time?" 

Where  was  she,  indeed?  They  searched 
for  her  again;  Lennard  going  with  them  into 
the  woods,  and  calling  wistfully  on  every  side. 
They  searched  all  night  and  next  day  also, 
and  the  next  evening's  twilight  found  them 
searching  still.  And  the  sun  ros^  the  third 
morning  at  Lea  on  a  household  conflised, 
horror-struck,  and  bewildered  indeed. 

Early  that  morning,  George  led  Lennard 
home,  worn  out  and  exhausted  with  his  wan- 
derings to  and  fro,  faint  from  his  continued 
fasting,  and  distracted  with  his  fears.  George 
led  him  back  into  the  library,  Henry  leaning 
upon  his  arm  like  a  suddenly-aged  man.  He 
sank  into  a  chair;  George  placed  food  before 
him,  but  he  could  not  eat.  He  looked  up  in 
bis  friend's  face  with  such  a  weary  gaze. 

"  O  George!  "  he  said,  "what  has  come  to 
hc»r,  my  little  one,  my  Fawn  ?  ,  How  I  loved 
brr,  how  she  crept  into  my  heart,  how  she  has 
nejtled  there  I    Where  is  she,  George  ?    Why 


has    she   fled   firom   me?     Where   has  she 

gone?" 

*•  Eat,  my  friend,"  urged  Wyatt,  his  voice 
bursting  with  emotion ;  "  eat,  and  get  strength 
to  search  on." 

"Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Lennard,  mechani- 
cally ;  "  search  on,  —  search  on." 

"Eat,"  persisted  Wyatt,  and  ho  pkced 
food  in  his  friend's  hand. 

"  George,"  continued  Lennard,  "  send  those 
people  away ;  I  cannot  see  them,  — I  have  not 
time,  you  know,"  he  added;  "I  must  search, 
—  search  on." 

George  nodded;  already  he  had  made 
arrangements ;  explained* to  Mrs.  Denby  that, 
at  this  mysterious  crisis,  his  friend  Lennard 
would  be  better  alone ;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
might  be  as  well  that  Rosie  should  leave  them 
until  the  position  of  all  parties  could  be  made 
more  clear ;  and  that  day  they  were  crossing 
the  river  to  their  own  home  some  miles  away. 

Meanwhile,  Tom,  distracted  and  heart- 
broken, wandered  up  and  down  by  the  river, 
penetrating  again  and  again  every  coroer  of 
the  wood;  inquiring  in  all  directions,  and 
scattering  troops  of  people  for  miles  over  the 
country  to  pursue  the  search.     But  in  vain. 

Then  it  came,  the  chill  horror  of  possi- 
bilities, creeping  over  them;  whispered  sug- 
gestions from  one  and  another;  ominoas 
glances  as  men  looked  down  the  river,  and 
over  the  precipitous  banks.  And  they  talked 
of  dragging,  and  Tom,  trembling  with  horror, 
could  not  but  consent.  Ho  would  not  go  with 
the  gloomy  band,  however,  as  they  began 
their  fearsome  work,  but  he  searched  on  for 
himself,  scrambling  up  and  down  the  steep 
chalk  cliffs,  scanning  every  crevice,  piercing 
the  shadow  of  every  tree. 

And  so  it  was  that  nt  length  he  wandered 
far  down  the  course  of  the  river,  to  where  the 
dark  pine-woods  shot  up  their  tall  crescents 
over  the  edge  of  the  clifis;  and  there— lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  pine-tree,  close  to  the  chalky 
precipice,  overhanging  a  deep,  dark,  rushing 
pool  —  he  found  it,  —  the  little  dainty  glove, 
ppeaking  its  woful  stoiy,  and  telling,  irre- 
sistibly, of  the  presence  thai  had  bung  over 
that  awfhl  pool. 
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So  they  told,  him  she  was  dead ;  bnt  Heoiy 
Lennard  would  not  believe  it.  George  laid 
the  little  glove  before  him,  wet  with  the 
dews  of  two  summer  nights,  and  tried  gently 
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bat  flrmly  to  conyince  bim  that  bope  was  in- 
deed gone.  True,  they  had  dragged  the  river 
in  Tain,  no  trace  of  her  had  been  found ;  but 
in  that  part  the  current  was  rapid,  and  the 
stream  might  easily  have  carried  her  quickly 
to  the  ocean  some  miles  below.  There  was 
no  room  for  doubt  —  all  hope  was  gone ;  the 
little  pine  stem  had  been  bent,  and  even 
broken,  by  the  energy  of  the  clinging  hand  *, 
the  grass  round  its  roots  had  been  torn  by  foot^ 
steps,  marks  reaching  low  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Evidently  she  had  hung 
there,  perhaps  struggled  there  a  moment,  then 
dropped  into  the  depth  below. 

Still  Henry  would  not  believe  it. 

*'  No,  George,"  he  said,  wearily,  looking  up 
with  his  dark,  melancholy  eyes  into  his  friend's 
lace,  ''  she  is  not  dead,  she  is  not  at  rest,  she 
is  not  in  heaven!  My  heart  does  not  seek 
for  her  there  1 " 

"  Take  comfort  from  the  thought,  my  poor 
friend,"  said  George.  *'  Do  not  put  it  from 
you;  she  is  in  heaven.  Henry,  her  sweet 
spirit  has  left  us,  and  gone  there." 

**No,  George,  she  lives  —  I  feel  she  lives. 
Hy  spirit  fails  to  follow  her  to  heaven;  she  is 
not  there." 

George  shook  his  head. 

When  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence 
reached  Henry  of  where  they  had  found  her 
glove,  he  sank  for  a  time  into  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion, talking  ceaselessly,  in  a  dreamy  way ;  and 
George  sat  by  him,  carrying  food  to  him,  and 
leading  him  from  room  to'  room,  like  a  man 
suddenly  stricken  with  age. 

Poor  Tom,  in  his  broken-hearted  agony, 
wandered  miserably  about,  coming  from  hour 
to  hour  to  the  door  of  Lennard's  room,  but 
fearing  to  show  himself.  And  George  thought 
it  better  not.  He  trembled  for  Lennard's 
mind,  as  he  heard  him  wander  in  his  talk,  and 
saw  him  gaze  mournfully  around.  He  feared 
every  additional  shock  for  him,  and  felt  Tom 
was  best  away. 

It  was  sadly  painful  to  listen  to  Henry,  and 
to  hear  his  unconquerable  convictions  that  his 
darling  was  yet  alive. 

"  She  lives,"  he  would  say,  with  angry  de- 
termination; "but  where  is  she?  She  Is 
gone !  Ah !  George,  I  never  loved  but  her, 
and  she  made  my  home  so  bright ;  and  now  I 
have  lost  her — she  is  gone !  " 

He  sat  often  many  hours  without  speaking, 
as  if  cogitating  to  himself,  as  if  thinking  pro- 
foundly on  what  should  be  done.  And  it  was 
about  five  days  after  the  disappearance  that  he 
roused  himself  f^om  one  of  these  fits  of  ab- 
•traction,  looking  ap  at  Wyatt  with  sadden 


energy,  as  if  the  stunning  influence  of  his 
suffering  had  passed  away. 

"  George,"  he  said,  **  what  are  we  doing? ** 

George  looked  earnestly  at  him,  with  deep 
aiuciety  in  his  eyes. 

**  We  are  losing  time  — we  are  doing  noth- 
ing —  we  must  start  at  once ;  we  must  search, 
you  know,  just  as  you  said  to  me  — search  — 
search  on." 

Greorge  shook  his  bead,  and  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes. 

"My  poor  friend,"  be  said;  "my  poor, 
poor  friend  I " 

"  George,  I  am  in  earnest;  I  am  not  wan- 
dering. I  tell  you  she  lives  —  I  feel  she 
lives ;  and  my  mind  travels  af^er  her  through 
many  lands.  We  must  follow  her,  we  must 
seek  her  —  we  must  search  on." 

George  laid  his  hapd  on  Henry's  shoulder, 
and  bent  over  him.  Was  that  beautifal,  deli- 
cate mind  of  Lennard's  shaken  indeed?  But 
the  eyes  met  his,  resolate  and  calm. 

A  thought  struck  George;  it  might  be  well 
for  Lennard,  perhaps,  to  humor  his  idea. 

"  Let  us  search,  then,  Henry,"  he  answered ; 
"  let  us  look  for  her.  I  will  accompany  yon. 
When  shall  we  go?  " 

"  At  once  1 "  cried  Lennard,  springing  with 
energy  to  his  feet.  "Let  us  lose  no  time. 
Wyatt,  let  us  go  now." 

"And  where,  my  friend?"  asked  George, 
following  him  to  the  door.  • 

He  stopped ;  his  power  of  mind  seemed  to 
return  with  the  effort  at  reflection. 

"Her  school,"  he  said,  gravely;  "it is  the 
only  place  she  knows  in  England.  She  must 
have  fled  there — let  us  follow  her." 

Without  fHirther  delay,  and  with  little  prep- 
aration, the  two  friends  started  together. 

George  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  Len- 
nard when  they  got  to  London.  He  could  not 
leave  him  in  a  hotel  —  he  was  too  ill  and  too 
miserable  to  be  left  alone ;  so,  after  some  demur, 
he  took  him  with  him,  unresisting,  to  his  little 
artist-home  in  Kensington,  where  he  gave  his 
own  bedroom  to  Henry,  and  encamped  him- 
self in  the  studio. 

They  went  to  the  school.  She  had  not  been 
heard  of  there.  Miss  Frltchlcy  was  abroad 
for  the  holidays,  which  were,  not  yet  over; 
but  they  saw  an  old  maid-servant,  who  had 
some  charge  and  knowledge  of  the  girls. 
"Did  she  know  anything  of  Hazel  in  her 
school- days  ?  —  anything  of  her  haunts  ?  —  of 
any  friends  she  might  have  had  ?  —  any  house 
she  might  have  visited  ?  "  —  "  No ;  Hazel '  had 
made  no  friends.  Stay  —  yes,  she  went  often 
just  to  one  place  —  to  the  old  Frenchman  who 
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came  of  Satrirdajs,  and  who  tavgbt  Hie  pupils 
to  recite.  Yes,  Miss  Gray  used  to  go  often 
there." 

"  Where  did  the  Frenchman  live?  " 

She  did  not  know ;  and  while  Miss  Pritch- 
ley  was  abroad,  nobody  could  tell. 

**  And  wliere  was  Miss  Pritehley?  "  Len- 
nard  was  making  the  eager  inquiries,  while 
Greorge  Wyatt  stood  looking  sadly  on. 

How  vain  it  seemed  to  him,  how  moumAil, 
bow  hopeless,  this  search  for  one  who  he  felt 
too  surely  was  washed,  ere  now,  on  some 
stranger  coast  by  the  ruthless  sea. 

"  We  must  write  instantly  to  Miss  Priteh- 
ley,** said  Lennard,  as  he  noted  the  address ; 
*'  and  until  we  have  lier  answer,  Wyatt,  there 
is  nothing  more  that  we  can  do." 

And  then  he  went  home  with  George,  and 
all  the  morning  he  sat  in  the  studio,  while 
Wyatt  tried  to  amuse  him  with  bits  of  his 
paintings,  and  by  attracting  his  attention 
occasionally  to  one  and  another  little  treasure 
of  his  collection. 

Many  weeks  went  on,  the  two  living  there 
together,  and  still  Miss  Pritchley's  answer  did 
not  arrive.  Lennard  would  do  nothing  but 
wait  for  it.  He  sat  often  silent,  gazing  from 
the  window  over  the  tops  of  the  Kensington 
trees.  Sometimes  George  got  him  out  for  a 
walk  among  them,  and  they  would  wander 
down  by  the  water,  and  Lennard  would  like 
to  sit  there  and  talk  of  his  little  lost  one. 

George  would  at  first  only  watch  his  friend, 
moving  restlessly  about  him,  saying  a  few 
words  from  time  to  time  in  an  effort  to  rouse 
him,  and  ministering,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  studio-boy,  to  Lennard's  simple  wants. 

And  Lennard  would  watch,  with  some  in- 
terest, George's  quaint  ways  in  the  artist- 
Bohemian  life,  that  had  been  his  own  once  in 
the  long  ago,  bygone  years ;  while  George  lit 
his  cigar,  put  on  his  painting-coat,  and  set 
himself  on  the  high  stool  before  his  easel,  in 
the  blissful  surroundings  of  palettes,  brushes, 
and  color-tubes. 

George  Wyatt  felt  that  all  this  was  very  sad ; 
he  was  too  sad  himself  to  be  idle ;  it  wrung 
his  heart  to  sit  watching  his  friend.  So,  after 
a  week  or  two,  when  Miss  Pritchlcy*H  letter 
did  not  come,  and  Lennard  would  still  only 
wait,  George  began  a  little  picture,  partly  to 
relieve  his  own  feelings. 

**I  am  going  to  do  two  of  them,  Henry," 
he  said,  talking  on,  as  he  often  did,  at  first 
unheeded,  but  gradually  wringing  attention 
ftom  his  friend.  "Look  here,  this  is  to  be 
the  first ; "  and  he  sketched  it  quickly,  —  ♦*  a  bit 
of  country  view,  —  a  woodland,  with  a  fair 
prospect  spreading  bevond.  —  and  then  two 


boy  figures,  faces   young,   ardent,   hopeftal^ 
hands  clasped  together  in  farewell. 

"This  one  will  be  Forward,  Henry — do 
you  remember  it?  —  the  day  you  left  me  for 
London,  before  I  had  seen  my  own  way  into 
the  world.  It  is  long  ago.  Here  is  the  farm- 
house," he  continued,  filling  in  with  a  rapid 
hand;  "there  lay  the  road— here  we  had- 
stood  so  long  that  day — parting,  saying  one 
unto  the  other,  *  Courage  —  onward  —  hope ! ' " 

"Ah!"  replied  Lennard,  becoming  inter- 
ested ;  "  and  the  other,  George?  " 

"I  have  not  made  the  other  out  in  my  head 
yet,"  replied  Wyatt;  "we  will  see  about  it 
by  and  by." 

"It  will  have  shadows,  George,  dark 
shadows,  showing  failures  and  falterings,  and 
the  picture  of  a  clouded  and  useless  life." 

"Need  not  be,"  said  George;  "we  shall 
see.  We  will  paint  this  one  first.  There,  I 
have  washed  in  the  first  tint  of  cobalt  —  comts 
and  look  at  it  Do  you  remember  tills  comer 
by  the  horse-pond?  Was  it  on  oak  or  a 
chestnut  that  grew  just  there? " 

Lennard  came  slowly  and  glanced  over  his 
shoulder. 

"It  is  wonderfully  good,  George,  —  won- 
derful. How  well  I  remember  it !  Ah !  that 
was  a  chestnut;  we  sat  under  it  that  after- 
noon, you  know.  And  that  bit  of  water  must 
come  in,  glancing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
smoke  firom  your  mother's  chimney  curled 
up  just  by  the  wood  down  there  —  exactly ; " 
and  he  sat  down  by  George,  and  firom  that 
day  spent  many  hours  beside  him,  watehing 
his  work  as  it  grew,  helping  with  his  memory 
of  the  scene,  giving  little  hints  on  bits  of 
color,  and  light  and  shade,  mixing  Wyatt*s 
paints  for  him,  and  searching  out  tints  to  suit 
his  own  fastidious  eye. 

The  picture  did  its  part  in  helping  them 
through  those  weary  days ;  and  at  last  one 
morning  Miss  Pritchley's  answer  came.  She 
had  been  travelling,  the  letter  had  followed 
her.  She  expressed  her  consternation  at  its 
intelligence.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  Harel, 
but  she  could  give  the  Dal  courts'  address :  at 
least  their  address  when  she  knew  them,  at 
the  corner  of  Adam  Street,  Btyanstone 
Square. 

And  there  the  friends  hurried,  Lennard  re- 
awakened into  eagerness,  George  Wyatt  still 
sadly  following  in  this  (to  him)  most  hopeless 
and  futile  search. 

At  Adam  Street,  alas  I  they  found  no  Dal- 
courts.  They  saw  the  landlady.  "  They  had 
left,"  she  told  them,  "some  weeks  ago."  — 
"Did  she  know  anything  of  them?  Where, 
and  why  they  had  gone?"—  "No,  she  knew 
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nothing;  she  was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  had 
taken  it  off  the  hands  of  the  people  who  had 
rented  it  in  the  days  when  Hazel  had  been 
wont  to  come  there ;  so  of  the  Dalconrts  and 
their  habits  and  associates  she  knew  nothing. 
They  had  remained  on  with  her  for  a  little 
while,  and  all  she  knew  was,  that  they  were 
gone."— "Had  they  gone  alone?  Had  any 
one  gone  with  them?  or  any  one  come  to 
them?"  The  landlady  paused.  **Well,  she 
bad  not  given  much  attention  to  these  queer 
French  people ;  she  was  busy  herself  settling 
in  her  new  house,  and  she  had  many  other 
lodgers  besides  them.  They  had  the  rooms, 
they  paid  for  them,  —  that  was  about  all  she 
knew ;  they  had  left  together,  one  morning,  — 
the  old  man,  the  little  odd  Frenchwoman,  and 
the  girl." 

"The  girl,— what  girl?"  exclaimed  Len- 
nard,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said 
the  woman ;  ''I  supposed  she  belonged  to 
them.  When  I  first  took  the  house,  she  was 
not  here,  but  she  came  to  them  a  night  or 
two  before  they  left." 

Lennard's  face,  burning  with  excitement, 
was  turned  upon  the  woman. 

"  Tell  mo,"  he  cried  breathlessly,  "  tell  me, 
what  was  she  like?  When  did  she  come? 
The  girl,  I  mean — tell  me  —  tell  me  about 
the  girl." 

**  I  don't  know  nothing  about  her,**  said  the 
woman.  **  It  was  just  one  night,  I  remember, 
ft  fearfully  hot,  heavy  night  it  was,  and  I  came 
down  late  to  open  the  door  and  have  a  bit  of 
fresh  air ;  and  I  heard  the  old  Frenchman  on 
the  landing  up  above  me,  humming  in  his 
queer  jargon  and  smoking  his  cigar,  leaning 
on  the  balustrade.  He  often  came  out  of  his 
own  rooms, and  would  walk  about  that  way  in  an 
odd  fashion ;  indeed,  he  was  a  queer  customer, 
and  I  was  not  altogether  sorry  to  be  rid  of  the 
lot." 

"But  the  girl?"  exclaimed  Lennard,  pale 
and  faint  now  with  his  impatience. 

"  Well,  I  was  telling  you,  sir,  I  came  down 
to  the  door,  and  there,  just  at  the  step,  as  I 
was  opening  it,  was  a  bit  of  a  girl  in  a  cotton 
gown,  draggled  and  dirty-like  enough,  with  a 
straw  hat  falling  backwards  from  her  head. 
I  thought  she  was  a  servant-girl,  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  her,  loitering  on  a  message, 
and  I  turned  to  cry  her  shame  to  be  dawdling 
there,  and  bid  her  go  home ;  but  she  turned 
sudden  upon  me,  and  asked  for  Mr.  What's- 
his-name,  you  know,  sir,  the  old  Frenchman. 
She  sfepped  by  me  quite  fimiiliar-like  into  the 


house,  and  was  in  the  passage,  asking  for  him 
again,  before  I  knew  what  to  be  at ;  and  then, 
bless  me  I  before  I  could  even  get  out  a  word 
to  reply  to  her,  there  was  such  a  shout  from 
the  old  man  upstairs,  he  crying  out  something 
in  French;  and  then  she  answered  him,  and 
had  ran  past  me  npstairs  like  a  wild  thing,  and 
was  with  him,  and  away  into  the  room  before 
I  had  the  time  to  speak.  They  aro  such  queer 
people,  these  foreigners ;  I  did  not  take  much 
heed  of  them,  nor  think  much  about  their 
ways.  I  suppose  she  belonged  to  them  some- 
how. Grood  Heavens  I  sir,  what  is  the  matter? 
Is  the  gentleman  faint?  " 

Lennard  had  reeled  back  against  the  iron 
railings,  and  Wyatt  threw  his  arm  round 
him. 

"Go,  my  good  woman,  leave  him  alone. 
My  friend,"  he  cried —  "  my  friend,  take  cour- 
age, and  thank  God  I " 

"  George,  George,"  cried  Lennard,  **  did  I 
not  tell  you  she  lives?  My  little  Fawn;  the 
cruel  waters  have  not  taken  her!    She  livea 

—  but  where  has  she  gone?  " 

"  We  have  a  clue,  Henry.  Take  courage, 
we  must  follow  it  up." 

"  She  has  been  here,"  continued  Lennard; 
"  she  stood  here  lonely  and  weary  that  night. 
O  my  child,  my  little  one  I" 

"  We  must  follow,  Henry,  we  have  a  clue. 
It  is  all  well  now ;  we  cannot  fail  to  find  her. 
Let  us  go  home  and  prepare  for  our  search  at 
once." 

They  went  home  to  the  studio  in  Kensing* 
ton,  and  then  once  more  they  started  together. 

There  seemed  no  doubt  about  it  —  even 
George  was  convinced.  The  time,  the  dress, 
eveiything  was  correct  in  the  description;  it 
could  be  no  other  than  Hazel  —  she  Lad  come 
to  the  Dalcourts,  and  left  with  them ;  but  where 
had  they  gone? 

Where,  indeed?  It  was  a  weary  search 
that  Lennard  and  Wyatt  began  that  day.  A 
long  fruitless  tracing  hither  and  thither,  from 
town  to  town,  nay,  from  country  to  country 

—  searching,  inquiring,  hoping  ever,  hoping 
on  in  vain. 

At  Paris  Dalcourt  was  well  known,  but  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  years. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  they  took 
up  every  link,  they  followed  up  every  path 
that  promised  the  faintest  clue.  All  in  vain; 
they  never  found  her ;  and  gradually  hope  de- 
parted —  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  One 
year,  two,  passed  over  them  in  their  wander- 
ings, and  then  they  came  wearily  and  sorrow- 
ingly  home. 
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Thb  Paris  working  day  is  orer ;  the  eyening 
•hades  arc  falling  on  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Champs-Eljsces ;  the  last  rays  of  the  spring 
sunset  are  glancing  upon  the  Seine.  The  work- 
ers are  loitering  home  from  the  road- works  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  their  tool-bags  hanging 
across  their  shoulders,  their  blue  shirts  soiled 
with  tlie  dust  of  the  day.  Crowds  of  loafers 
stream  along  the  Rue  Riroli,  going  towards 
the  Champs,  where  the  evening's  amusements 
will  shortly  begin. 

Paris  looks  fair  and  peaceful  this  evening; 
a  city  of  pleasure,  a  city  of  beauty,  a  city  full 
of  radiant  and  luxurious  life.  The  chestnuts 
in  the  Tuileries  are  in  full  blossom;  number- 
less groups  of  nurses,  with  their  children, 
cluster  under  every  tree;  and  soldiers  in  their 
bright  uniforms,  Zouaves,  Chasseurs,  and 
Cent-Gardes,  hurry  to  and  fro  through  the 
green  alleys  on  every  side. 

There  is  a  tall  chestnut  spreading  its  branch- 
es in  a  broad  shade  over  the  turf,  standing  at 
the  comer  of  the  long  alley  that  runs  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  far  west  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde. 

The  view  is  fair  from  beneath  its  shadow, 
yerdant  and  peaceful ;  the  murmur  of  the  city 
seems  distant;  you  see  the  sunset  glimmering 
upon  the  Seine,  and  catch  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  wrapt  in  the  soft  mist  of  the  evening 
air. 

Many  a  tired  worker  rests  a  quiet  hour  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  this  chestnut,  perhaps 
reposing  his  heavy  burden  on  the  grass  by  his 
side,  or  leaning  his  weary  head  against  its 
rugged  stem.  The  chestnuts  of  the  Tuileries 
are  the  pride  of  the  Parisian's  heart. 

About  this  hour,  for  many  evenings,  two 
figures  had  occupied  the  scat  beneath  this 
chestnut-tree  :  an  old  man  and  a  girl.  They 
•it  there  now.  He  is  bent  with  age,  but  his 
eye  is  still  fiery  and  observant.  She  is  in  the 
vigor  of  her  years ;  her  glance  full  and  pen- 
sive, her  head  erect,  her  expression  grave, 
even  somewhat  sad.  Two  years  have  passed 
over  Hazel  since  last  we  saw  her,  and  their 
touch  has  been  visible  in  her  whole  mien. 
She  is  changed,  the  girlhood  is  quite  gone ; 
the  fragile,  shrinking  little  creature  that  Len- 
nard  used  to  call  his  "Fawn,"  is  Hazel  no 
longer.  The  composure  and  earnestness  of 
womanhood  enfold  her,  and  a  grave  sense  of 
power  rests  upon  her  brow. 

She  is  not  witliered  under  the  bh'ght  of  her 


girlhood;  she  took  her  new  life  and  has  lived 
it.  It  fed  her,  it  sustained  her,  and  eveiy 
faculty  of  her  nature  had  matured  and  devel- 
oped into  force. 

Two  strange  years  hare  passed  over  her, 
and  as  her  mind  wanders  back  over  their  his- 
tory, she  can  scarcely  recognize  her  old  self. 

How  she  reached  Adam  Street  that  summer 
evening,  Hazel  could  scarcely  tell.  She  had 
found  a  station  at  the  little  hamlet,  she  had  trav- 
elled to  London,  she  had  found  the  Dalcourts, 
and  that  was  ill  she  knew.  She  had  cast  in 
her  lot  along  with  them,  and  they  had  taken 
her,  gladly  and  warmly,  and  with  little  ques- 
tioning, into  their  hearts. 

They  knew  she  had  been  an  orphan,  anc' 
now  they  heard  simply,  and  without  any  won- 
der, that  she  had  lost  her  guardian  and  her 
home,  and  must  work  for  her  bread.  The 
story  did  not  seem  a  strange  one.  Dalcourt 
knew  many  such  in  the  annals  of  artistic  life, 
and  he  cared  little  for  the  circumstances  in 
his  joy  at  the  great  fact  that  they  had  brought 
him  his  child  again. 

**  The  child  of  my  soul  —  my  pupil  —  my  dar- 
ling little  artiste,  now  at  last  returned  to  hei 
destiny — come  back  to  her  true  position  —  " 

It  was  all  right  in  Dalcourt's  eyes,  quite  as 
it  should  be,  that  one  giiled  with  artistic 
faculty  should  return  to  the  shrine  of  art.  So 
he  took  her  simply,  and  made  immediate  proj- 
ects for  her  education  and  the  perfecting  of 
her  powers.  And  here  it  was,  unhappily  for 
Lcnnnrd  and  Wyatt  in  their  fruitless  search, 
that  the  quaint  eccentricities  of  Dalcourt's  na- 
ture displayed  themselves.  For  one  whole  day 
he  pondered  profoundly  on  his  scheme.  How- 
should  she  be  instructed?  Where,  how,  and 
by  what  school  should  her  dramatic  gifts  be 
brought  out?  His  thoughts  turned  to  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris.  Duprcz  was  teaching 
there;  Dalcourt  hated  Duprcz;  an  ancient 
jealousy  had  raged  between  them,  and  burnt 
still  hotly  in  the  old  actor's  mind.  No,  he 
would  not  commit  Ids  treasure  to  Duprcz's 
teachings;  he  would  hide  her  till  she  was 
ready;  he  would  train  her  himself;  he  would 
perfect  her  powers,  and  then  flash  with  her  in 
a  delightful  triumph  upon  the  wonder  of  his 
old  rivals  of  the  Parisian  schools. 

lie  thought  of  Naples,  Vienna,  but  he  es- 
chewed them  all.  No  —  "Nobody,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *•  shall  meddle  with  tliis  business 
till  it  is  accomplished.  I  have  found  a  dia- 
mond and  I  will  cut  it  myself,  — until  one  day 
she  shall  shine  brilliant  and  magnificent,  and 
flash  on  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  world." 

And  so  he  had  done  it ;  and  these  two  years 
that  were  wasted  by   George  nnd  Henry  la 
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wandering  hopelessly  to  and  fro,  were  spent 
by  Ha2cl  in  a  quiet  little  sea-coast  village  of 
Italy  —  spent  in  a  difficult,  a  struggling,  and  a 
frugal  life  —  spent  in  hard  and  unremitting 
study,  in  preparation  for  the  future  that  now 
at  length  spread  its  yista  at  her  feet.  She 
was  ready  —  the  time  was  come  —  Petit  P6re 
was  satisfied  I 

Was  she?  Had  Hazel  quite  forgotten?  had 
she  no  remembrance  of  tlie  past,  no  heart- 
echo  and  heart-longings  now  ?  Were  all  her 
feelings  and  all  her  love  buried  indeed  in  her 
art?  Far  from  it  She  was  "artiste;  "  but 
deep  in  her  hearths  fountain  she  was  Hazel 
still.  Soon  after  she  joined  the  Dalcourts, 
she  had  gone  through  a  period  of  keen  men- 
tal pain.  Doubts  had  seized  her,  and  misgir- 
inga,  on  the  rectitude  of  her  own  conduct; 
remorse  for  her  desertion  of  her  friends  and 
protector;  even  denials,  in  the  whisperings 
of  her  heart,  of  those  views  of  the  feelings  of 
Tom  and  Lennard  which  had  driven  her 
away. 

She  doubted  herself,  and  she  was  sorry; 
she  had  longed  for  them  bitterly,  and  all  her 
efforts  and  hard  studying  could  not  bury  her 
love.  And  then  she  had  written  one  tender, 
devoted  letter  to  her  guardian,  bidding  him 
farewell,  and  wishing  him  again  happiness  in 
his  marriage,  telling  him  of  her  own  prospects, 
asking  his  forgiveness,  and  sending  her  love 
and  forgiveness  to  Tom. 

But  hard  fate  was  against  her.  Lennard 
was  abroad,  no  one  knew  where.  The  letter 
was  forwarded,  but  never  reached  him,  and 
Hazel  had  no  reply ;  and  then  she  felt  she  had 
been  true  in  her  judgment.  She  was  forgot- 
ten already;  she  had  never  been  loved;  she 
had  done  well  to  leave  them ;  in  her  turn  she 
woald  strive  to  forget.  And  so  she  strove, 
but  had  not  succeeded.  Night  after  night  it 
returned  to  her  —  the  gentle  memory  of  that 
loving  face,  the  sweet  smile,  the  dreamy  eyes, 
the  ten^ler,  wistful  gaze  that  had  followed  her 
so  often  through  those  rooms  at  Lea;  and  she 
loved  and  mourned  him  in  secret  still,  pour- 
ing out  her  grief  to  the  silent  darkness  through 
many  and  many  a  night  of  those  two  years. 

But  she  worked  nobly,  for  she  had  need  to 
Work.  While  the  future  was  doubtful,  anxi- 
ety filled  her  mind  —  she  must  work.  She 
had  lived  these  two  years  upon  her  kind 
friends.  Her  little  money  had  been  soon  ex- 
pended, and  then  Fifine*s  and  Dalcourt's  hard 
earnings  were  all  they  had ;  and  as  Dalcourt 
grew  daily  older,  this  grew  less  and  less.  Age 
was  telling  on  him  —  he  would  soon  be  eighty ; 
ud  though  his  eye  was  brilliant  as  the  fal- 
con's, and  his  mind  ever  forcible  and  clear,  | 


still  his  working  days  were  over,  and  it  was 
often  hard  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

At  last,  just  as  Lennard  and  George  had  re- 
turned to  England,  Dalcourt  brought  his  treas- 
ure to  Paris.  He  had  firiends  there  of  his 
olden  days,  who,  he  felt,  he  could  count  upon ; 
who  would  help,  and  bring  her  out,  and  do  for 
her  now  just  that  little  which  alone  he  could 
not  do.  So  he  had  brought  her  to  Paris,  and 
they  had  taken  a  tiny  apartment  high  up  in  an 
old  house  in  the  Rue  d'Anneau,  a  cheap 
quarter  in  the  artists'  neighborhood  across  the 
river.  And  now  this  very  evening  she  was  to 
make  that  d4hui  which  would  decide  much  in 
their  future  lives. 

It  was  an  anxious  hour,  and  Dalcourt  sat 
watcliing  her  countenance  with  an  eager  and 
excited  eye.  It  filled  him  with  assurance  as 
he  gazed  at  her ;  she  was  calm  and  pensive,  as 
usual,  her  brow  speaking  confidence  and 
power. 

'*You  are  not  nervous,  little  one?  Tou 
look  calm,  radiant  —  Hazel,  you  will  do 
well." 

"I  trust  so,  my  father,"  she  answered. 
''Le  bon  Dieu  will  help  me;  he  knows  my 
heart.  Petit  P^re ;  he  knows  I  would  be  suc- 
cessful, that  I  may  return  in  the  future  your 
kindness  of  the  past." 

"  You  have  already  done  that,  darling.  My 
jewel  sparkles  already  a  full  reward  for  her 
master's  toil.  My  day  is  over,  Hazelle,  and 
yours,  my  child,  now  dawns." 

"  Your  day  has  been  a  long  one,  my  dear 
father ;  may  thy  Hazelle  be  permitted  to  shed 
radiance  on  its  decline." 

"  She  will,  my  dear;  the  golden  halo  of  the 
art  celestial  already  enfolds  her.  I  see  her 
success  glorious  before  me.  Ma  Hazelle  I  the 
name  will  echo  through  the  world.  I  die,  but 
I  will  leave  this  life  quite  happy,  since  in  thee 
there  will  rest  a  reflection  of  my  genius  when 
I  am  gone.  But  I  forget  —  not  *  Hazelle,'  but 
*  Listen e,'  is  the  name  by  which  you  will  be 
known.  *  La  belle  Listelle'  —  well  I  it  has  a 
sound  musical.  I  must  remember  I  present 
you  this  evening  and  ever  as  '  La  Listelle.' " 

**  Yes,  my  father.  Hazelle  is  my  home 
name  for  you  and  Fifine ;  I  prefer  another  to 
bo  used  by  public  tongues.  *  Listelle*  —  I 
think  it  will  do." 

"  Very  well,  darling  —  I  like  the  sound.  I 
am  a  little  weary,  little  one ;  shall  we  be  going 
home?" 

**  Yes;  it  is  a  good  way,  you  know,  Petit 
P6re,  and  you  must  keep  your  strength  for 
the  evening.    I  will  need  all  your  support." 

**OhI  you  will  do  well;  fear  nothing,  my 
child;  the  world  will  give  a  warm  greeting  to 
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La  Listelle,  the  dangliter  of  Dalcoort's  old 
Age,  the  most  precioiu  treasure  of  his  genius : 
lAheUe  ListeUe." 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

UK  8ALOH  ▲   PARIS. 

Mrs.  FiTZARTHtiR  held  a  ealon,  one  of  the 
most  recherche  and  frequented  amidst  these 
bewitching  gatherings  of  the  Parisian  world. 

She  was  an  English  ladj,  who  had  found  her 
country  slow,  and  who  considered  Parisian  life 
and  Parisian  art  more  attractive  than  anything 
that  London  at  its  gayest  could  afford.  So  she 
had  deserted  Mayfair,  and  established  her  little 
household  in  an  avenue  of  the  Champs  ElysSes. 
She  liked  the  foreigners,  she  said,  and  the  for- 
eigners liked  her.  She  liked  their  variety  and 
their  brightness,  and  they  admired  her,  en- 
joyed her  society,  and  resorted  unfailingly  to 
her  house.  She  was  a  lady  of  real  artistic  un- 
derstanding, and  AiU  of  warm,  genial  kindli- 
ness to  artists  of  every  class.  She  delighted 
in  seeing  them  crowd  her  rooms ;  she  joined 
with  zest  in  their  interests  and  conversations. 
She  had  the  highest  reputation  as  a  '*  lion-gath- 
erer "  in  all  Paris,  and  she  gloried  in  her  fame. 

Besides  all  this,  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  Iiad  one 
special  charm :  she  sang,  as  few  English  wo- 
men can  sing,  not  only  with  a  charm  and 
beauty  of  voice,  but  with  a  real  understanding 
of  the  vocal  science,  in  all  its  subtle  and 
artistic  secrets,  that  seldom  dawn  on  the  ama- 
teur, and  least  of  all  on  the  English  mind ;  and 
she  owed  this  knowledge,  with  all  the  fame  and 
success  it  had  won  for  lier,  to  a  certain  friend 
of  her  early  days,  of  whom  she  ever  spoke 
with  a  hushed  reverence,  as  of  some  one 
nearly  divine. 

It  was  said  truly  that  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  wor- 
shipped Dalcourt. 

Long  ago  she  had  known  him,  and  he  had 
liked  her,  admired  her,  and  become  interested 
in  her  beautiful  but  ill-instructed  voice ;  and 
while  ot!ier  men  had  taught  her,  as  he  said, 
the  *'  mechanism  of  the  sounding-board,"  ho 
came  in  and  toid  her  the  true  secrets  of  song. 

He  gave  her  passion,  pronunciation,  —  in  a 
word,  all  that  constituted  power;  and,  in 
return,  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  adored  him. 

She  had  been  obliged  to  adore  him,  how- 
ever, in  memory  only  for  some  time  past  now. 

Dalcourt  had  not  been  heard  of,  the  salon 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es  had  not  been  graced 
with  hii  presence,  for  years. 

But  one  morning,  while  Mrs.  Fitzarthur 
iras  sipping  her  chocolate,  still  attired  in  the 


rohe^de'Chamhre  common  to  the  country,  not 
of  her  nativity,  but  of  her  choice, — while 
she  sat  in  her  little  scented  boudoir,  and  re- 
flected pleasingly  on  the  glories  of  her  salon 
of  the  night  before,  —  a  card  was  brought  to 
her,  bearing  a  name  that  called  forth  an  ex- 
clamation of  delight  and  transfixed  astonish- 
ment from  her  lips. 

*<  Franfois  Dalcourt  I    How  delightful  I " 

It  was  le,  indeed, — her  Dalcourt,  —  her 
largest  and  tawniest  lion,  returned  to  her  very 
feet ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  entranced  with 
joy. 

The  old  lion  came  in  with  very  waiy  and 
careful  footsteps.  He  had  lost  none  of  the 
deep  Are  of  his  eye,  nor  had  a  single  grace  fled 
from  the  masterly  and  powerful  firame.  He 
bent  low  as  ever  at  the  lady's  shrine  with  his 
grand  courtesy,  and  ''found  madame  more 
lovely  than  ever." 

'*  And  he  had  returned  to  Paris?  " 

'<  Yes,'*  he  had  returned;  he  had  something 
to  show  Paris,  —  something  it  might  be  good 
indeed  for  Paris  to  see.  He  had  come  back 
himself  to  visit  once  more  '*  madame's  charm- 
ing drawing-room,"  and  he  had  brought  her, 
not  a  Hon  only,  but  a  star.  ''  A  shining  and 
sparkling  star,  which  will  be  a  true  glory,  not 
only  to  madame*s  drawing-room,  but  to  all 
Paris." 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  delighted;  it  was  the 
very  thing  she  most  dearly  loved.  What  a 
reunion  it  would  be  I  A  salon  of  which  the 
glory  would  be  sounded  throughout  Paris,  the 
return  of  Francois  Dalcourt  to  the  fields  of 
his  ancient  fame,  and  the  dihut  of  his  little 
pupil  in  the  world  of  Paris,  — it  was  delight 
fill !  So  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  gave  her  mind  to  it, 
indeed. 

Hazel  was  presented  to  her,  and  the  lady 
was  charmed;  she  rang  her  praises  every- 
where. She  gathered  her  forces  vigorously 
around  her ;  every  name  famous  in  the  artistic 
circles  must  be  found  on  the  list  of  this  even- 
ing ;  she  should  have  the  exclusive  honor  of 
restoring  Dalcourt  to  the  entire  circle  of  her 
friends,  and  her  name  would  be  connected 
with  the  career  of  the  young  debutante^  and 
share  a  reflected  glory  from  every  success  she 
won. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  rooms  were  filling.  It 
was  a  brilliant  scene ;  they  were  a  pretty  suite 
of  apartments,  with  a  soft  glow  of  English 
comfort,  enhancing  the  charm  of  radiance  and 
glitter  so  essentially  French. 

Flowers  were  clustered  in  every  available 
corner;  luxurious  couches  and  tempting 
groups  of  low  easy-cha:rs<-were  placed  on 
every  side  Digitized  by  VjOOv 
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People  crowded  Into  fhe  long,  principal 
ralon,  where  was  a  grand  pianoforte  at  one 
side,  harp-stands  for  music,  rows  of  seats 
arranged  to  accommodate  numbers,  and  at 
one  end  a  small  raised  dais,  with  a  heavy 
crimson  curtain  covering  a  recess. 

There  was  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  at  the  entrance, 
receiving  her  guests  with  a  bright  cordiality, 
and  with  that  dash  of  foreign  piquancy  light- 
ing up  her  courtly  manners  of  English 
**grando  dame,"  which  Frenchmen  admire  so 
much. 

She  had  once  been  beautiful,  —  some  said 
she  was  so  still;  she  was  always  beautifully 
dressed,  and  shone  as  a  fitting  queen  of  her 
brilliant  assemblies. 

She  had  a  word  for  each  guest  as  they  en- 
tered, a  sally  of  quaint  humor,  sometimes  of 
sparkling  wit,  being  mutually  exchanged  in 
French,  English,  Italian,  or  German,  as  the 
case  might  be,  as  each  guest  entered,  and  was 
waved  onward  to  his  place. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  radiant  to-night;  her 
efforts  had  been  eminently  successful,  and  a 
gleam  of  triumph  lit  up  her  countenance,  as 
one  distinguidhed  name  after  another  was  an- 
nounced to  her,  and  her  rooms  gradually  filled. 

By  her  side,  while  she  received  her  guests, 
stood  a  tall  figure  that  attracted  every  eye, 
Fran9ois  Dalcourt,  dressed  in  his  rusty  suit 
of  black,  the  ribbon  of  the  Empire  j^endant  at 
his  button,  wiih  a  star  of  Louis  Philippe 
radiant  upon  his  breast.  lie  stood  with  his 
bead  thrown  proudly  back,  his  left  hand 
thrust  into  the  flnp  of  his  waistcoat,  his  eyes 
gleaming  keen  and  radiant,  flashing  out  their 
difibrcnt  quality  of  fire  upon  each  new-comer, 
as  one  by  one  they  entered,  were  presented  to 
him,  or  claimed,  with  outstretched  hands,  a 
greeting  from  their  ancient  friend. 

The  rooms  were  crowded  at  last.  There 
was  a  large  sprinkling  of  English,  —  residents 
in  Paris  like  Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  or  birds  of  pas- 
sage from  a  southern  cliroe,  that  she  had 
caught  on  their  homeward  way. 

There  were  the  Embassies,  —  English, 
Italian,  and  German.  Tiiere  was  a  sprinkling 
of  Americans,  a  few  Uussians,  a  good  many 
Poles,  and  French  of  every  rank,  and  of 
every  scale  of  social  or  artistic  notoriety. 

On  and  around  a  central  sofa  facing  the 

raised  dais  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  had  assembled  her 

.  lions  in  chief.    This  evening  had  a  definite 

object,  and  one  known  and  anticipated  by  all. 

Dalcourt  had  returned,  and  Dalcourt  had 
brought  with  him  a  star!  This  evening's 
assembly  was  ppccially  for  her  presentation 
to  Parisian  society,  and  on  that  sofa  sat 
ihe  potent  authorities  who  were  to  judge  of 


the  merits,  of  the  lustre,  of  the  circle  in  the 
mystic  system  of  artistic  planets,  which  this 
star  of  Dalcourt*8  might  bo  worthy  to  fill. 
On  that  sofa  sat  a  small  man  with  a  mighty 
name,  Auber,  Le  Grand  Mattre  du  Conserva- 
toire. There  sat  there  also  a  man  with  a 
broad  and  massive  brow,  Rossini,  whose  judg- 
ment and  words  were,  like  Auber*s,  law. 
There  sat  the  great  Duprex,  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Fran9oi8  Dalcourt  The  meeting 
between  these  two  had  been  a  "  spectacle." 
The  mi^esty  of  Dalcourt's  bow  was  sublime, 
and  the  glance  that  Duprez  had  shot  from  his 
small,  brown  eyes  had  made  Mrs.  Fitzarthur 
tremble  as  she  waved  their  presentation. 
The  uneztinguishable  fire  evidently  burned 
still  between  them,  and  now  Duprez*s  lips 
curled  with  cynical  incredulity  as  he  waited  to 
judge,  with  **  unbiased  artistic  justice,"  of  a 
pupil  of  Dalcourt*8  school. 

Several  other  authorities  were  assembled 
near,  and  among  them  was  a  small,  keen-eyed 
Englishman,  who  took  his  place  among  the 
judges  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  opinion 
was  also  a  thing  of  power.  He  was  Frank 
Stanley,  the  first  amateur  violinist  in  Britain, 
and  the  best  art-critic  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
well-known  man,  had  spent  years  in  India,  at 
the  court  of  that  Governor-General  who  had 
made  the  fine  arts  fiourish  during  his  reign 
in  the  society  of  Bengal.  His  notoriety  was 
won  there,  and  when  he  returned  to  Europe  he 
found  his  name  and  the  rumor  of  his  music  had 
preceded  him,  and  his  place  was  awaiting  in 
every  salon  of  the  artistic  circles  of  London  or 
Paris.  In  them  he  had  shone  a  star  pre-emi- 
nent —  had  ruled  a  lion  uncurbed  ever  since. 

Near  him  stood  another  Englishman,  one 
also  somewliat  bronzed  by  an  Eastern  sun,  a 
handsome,  high-bred  man,  with  a  broad  fore- 
head, from  wluch  the  hair  waved  back  in  dark 
masses,  just  touched  with  gray.  He  wore  a 
short,  close-cut  beard  and  mustache ;  and  had 
a  powerful,  earnest  face,  bright,  keen  eyes, 
and  a  radiant  smile.  Ho  was  also  a  critic  of 
art,  an  authority  whose  opinion  carried 
weight ;  so  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  remembered  him 
specially  among  her  guests  of  this  evening. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  mighty  names  amid 
that  concourse  of  artistic  potentates  assembled 
to  witness,  to  judge,  perhaps  to  condemn,  our 
poor  little  Hazel  and  her  dramatic  merits. 

They  talked  noisily  together — French, 
English,  German,  Italian;  every  conceivable 
European  tongue  echoed  in  the  confused  jar- 
gon on  every  side. 

The  great  artists  on  the  sofa  conversed  in 
suppressed  voices,  exchanging  tlieir  expecta- 
tions and  views  upon  Dalcourt*s  discovered 
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gem.  Many  a  cynical  glance  of  incredulity 
passed  between  them;  and  Frank  Stanley's 
sarcastic  shoulders  were  shrugged  consecu- 
tiFely  to  every  friend  as  he  expressed  his 
complete  scepticism  of  the  powers  of  tho  de- 
butante. 

Suddenly  a  hush  ran  through  the  salon; 
there  was  a  movement ;  Dalcourt  disappeared 
for  an  instant,  and  re-entered  again,  looking 
excited  and  eager.  There  was  a  pause.  Some 
one  touched  the  piano  in  a  soft  prelude,  that 
crept  with  a  silencing  influence  through  the 
room ;  then  a  tiny  bell  rang,  the  music  ceased, 
the  crimson  curtain  was  swept  suddenly  back, 
and  '*  La  Listclle  *'  entered  upon  the  scene. 
A  murmur  and  a  thrill  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  crowd  as  she  stood  before  them, 
and  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  rose  to  greet  her 
from  every  side.  She  bent  low,  with  calm, 
proud  dignity,  in  acknowledgment,  and  then 
rfused  her  head  and  swept  her  whole  andience 
with  one  glance. 

She  looked  very  beautiful.  Her  figure,  full 
and  developed,  was  drawn  up  to  its  height  as 
she  stood  before  them.  The  soft,  pale  color- 
ing of  her  complexion  shone  out  in  the  strong 
ligiit  arranged  artistically  to  fall  upon  the 
stage.  Her  masses  of  dark  hair,  and  her 
soft,  dark  dress,  stood  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  crimson  curtain  that  had  fallen 
behind  her  again;  and  from  out  this  soft  dark- 
ness that  seemed  to  enfold  her,  shone  the 
deep  lustre  of  her  splendid  eyes,  and  the  radi- 
ance of  expression  that  lit  up  her  whole  coun- 
tenance when  she  raised  again  her  glance 
upon  them  and  began :  — 

*'  Lend  to  me,  one  and  all,  a  listening  car,— 
Tia  not  my  wish  to  palliate  tbo  past, 
Nor  to  excase  tho  blood  which  I  have  shed ; 
What  I  did,  Abncr,  I  thought  It  right  to  do." 

That  grand  passage  from  "  Athalie,"  from 
that  master-test  of  all  art  on  the  stage  of  Paris 
— the  speech  of  Athalie  as  she  addressed 
Abner  and  Mathan.  The  pride  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  murderous  queen  rolled  power- 
fully from  her  lips,  and  shot  in  fiery  glances 
from  her  eye;  then  the  horror  of  Athalie's 
trembling  mind  as  she  related  to  the  priest 
and  the  warrior  the  fear  that  had  seized  her; 
as  she  told  her  vision ;  the  phantom  of  Jeze- 
bel that  she  had  seen ;  the  dark  prophecy  of 
divine  vengeance  that  had  fallen  upon  her  ear. 

**  tremble,  she  said,  worthy  child  of  ray  bosom ; 
The  cruel  God  of  the  Hebrews  has  also  quelled  thee. 
O  woo,  that  thou  shouldst  fall  into  his  tyrannous 

power. 
My  daughter  I  "— 

On  she  went,  her  full  voice  ringing  clear 
and  powerful  through  the  room,  its  intense 


passion  thrilling  to  the  core  of  eyeiy  heart; 
her  action,  her  eye,  her  absorbing  dramatic 
power  carrying  all  along  with  her,  challenging 
censure,  silencing  criticism,  plunging  every 
thought  in  oblivion,  save  Athalie  and  her 
fears.  On  she  went,  without  a  pause,  until 
she  reached  the  close  of  that  second  speech 
of  Athalie*8,  beginning,  — 

<«  In  this  disorder,"  ete. 

and  ending  with  the  three  lines  of  her  anxiety, 
her  chill  forebodings  and  her  dread :  — 

"  Behold  I  what  anguish  compels  me  to  pause  here, 
And  on  what  have  I  wished  to  consult  you  bof  a. 
What,  Maihan,  does  this  ineredlhie  prodigy  p(ff< 
tend?" 

And  then  she  paused — her  eyes  dropped  on 
the  red  carpet  at  her  feet,  her  hands  clasped 
instinctively  together;  she  bent  her  head;  she 
had  finished.  A  moment  of  silent  ezpectadon 
followed.  Had  she  ceased  indeed?  Was  there 
no  more  to  come?  The  audience  paused  one 
instant,  then  a  ringing  burst  of  applause  rose 
loud  and  long  and  continuous  from  every  side. 
**  Brava  \  brava  I  encore ! "  rung  in  every  tone 
of  Europe  around  her ;  she  raised  her  eyes, 
she  bent  again  her  acknowledgment.  Might 
she  go?  Suddenly  a  dark  countenance,  be 
loved  and  well-known,  met  hers  —  Dalconrt, 
his  eyes  burning  with  excitement,  his  whole 
face  luminous  with  triumphant  delight 

"Encore!"  rang  the  applause.  "Con- 
tinuez  I  "  was  echoed  from  every  side-  What 
should  she  do?  She  glanced  at  him  in  in- 
quiry. It  was  a  part  they  lia4  so  often 
studied  together,  a  part  where  his  character 
was  much  needed,  where  the  priest  and 
the  soldier  spoke  again  and  again,  and 
where  Athalie  without  Abner  and  Matbin 
came  in  somewhat  baldly  and  incompletely. 
Should  she  go  on?  She  glanced  again  to  him, 
and  he  came  suddenly  forward. 

**Yes,  my  daughter,"  he  cried,  «*go  on— 
fear  nothing,  Dalcourt  still  lives ;  I  corae  to 
your  aid !  '*  and  the  old  actor  sprang,  without 
further  preamble,  to  her  side  upon  the  stage. 

He  answered  instantly  her  last  speech:— 

"  This  dream  and  statement  appear  to  m«  fearftU." 

What  a  roar  it  was  the  old  lion  g^^e,— 
once  more  speaking  in  his  proud  attilQ'lc  as 
tho  Priest  of  the  Temple  of  Baal,  answering 
tho  blood-stained  queen ;  and  an  irrepressible 
murmur  ran  through  the  audience,  n>H  many 
who  had  heard  liim  in  days  lung  vanished 
heard  once  more  the  voice  of  their  youth 
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again.  They  went  on  together,  the  two, 
master  and  pupil,  till  the  powerful  scene  was 
completed,  the  trilogue  was  over,  and  Joas, 
Zacharie,  and  others  came  upon  the  stage. 
Then  Dalcourt  wheeled  round  hj  his  Hazelle, 
faced  the  audience,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 
The  old  attitude  of  the  great  actor*8  acknowl- 
edgment came  back  to  him,  and  he  bowed  in 
proud  humility,  with  sublime  consciousness 
of  his  powers,  as  the  applause  rose  again  and 
again,  and  a  shower  of  bouquets  fell  at  Hazel's 
feet. 

Dalcourt  smiled  brightly  at  this  homage  to 
his  prot6g6e,  and  stooped  to  raise  the  trophies 
from  the  ground ;  but  ere  he  could  do  so,  the 
tall  Englishman  had  sprung  forward  before 
him,  and  gathering  the  flowers  quickly  from 
the  carpet,  placed  them  one  by  one  with  pro- 
found reverence  in  Hazers  hand. 

He  glanced  up  at  her  just  once  as  he  did 
soj  and  there  was  something,  in  his  eyes  and 
in  his  radiant  smile,  tliat  brought  back  to  her 
suddenly,  quickly,  as  she  stood  there  before 
a  Paris  audience,  England  and  Lennard  and 
a  crowd  of  tender  memories  of  Lea. 

She  eould  not  tell  why  it  was,  but  as  she 
retired  with  Dalcourt,  and  was  again  behind 
the  crimson  curtains,  and  all  that  bright 
assemblage  hidden  from  her  view,  this  one 
face  stood  out  from  all  the  others,  at  once 
charming  and  tormenting  her  by  an  attrac- 
tion, an  association  of  something  in  its  radi- 
ance she  could  not  define. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  in  the  salon 
again,  leaning  upon  Petit  P6re*s  arm,  being 
presented  to  every  one  right  and  left.  Her 
success  was  undoubted,  her  name  was  made. 
She  was  a  star  indeed,  and  the  Parisian  world 
greeted  her  rising  with  joy. 

She  was  no  mere  pupil,  no  young  new- 
comer to  be  received,  patronized,  and  en- 
couraged on  her  way;  she  was  a  finished 
**  artiste,"  taught  in  dramatic  art,  in  its  high- 
est and  profoundest  spheres ;  she  was  accom- 
plished, ready,  and  worthy  to  tread  a  sov- 
ereign on  the  boards. 

**  Rachel  is  no  more,"  said  one  great  artist 
when  presented  to  her,  "  the  queen  is  dead, 
but  *  Long  live  the  queen  I  * " 

She  was  conscious  of  introductions  on 
/  every  side.  She  knew  she  spoke  to  Rossini, 
Sanson,  and  Auber,  and  tliat  Mr.  Stanley 
addressed  her,  and  held  her  hand  kindly  with- 
out a  single  curve  of  his  eyebrow,  or  one 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  She  had  a  faint 
recollection  of  the  brown  eyes  of  Duprez 
even  looking  at  her  with  extraordinary  com- 
placency, considering  she  was  a  pupil  of  Dal- 
court ;  but  all  the  time  while  she  smiled  from 


one  to  the  other,  and  acknowledged  their 
greetings,  she  was  seeking  restlessly  in  the 
crowd  for  one  sight  of  that  English  face, 
whose  bright  glance  had  filled  her  with  a 
pleasure  so  strange  and  so  intense,  as  she  had 
turned  from  the  stage. 

At  length  she  saw  him;  Mrs.  Fitzarthur 
approached  her,  and  the  Englislunan  fol- 
lowed. 

She  laid  her  fingers  softly  upon  Hazel's 
arm,  and  presented  "Lord  Atherley,"  who 
wished  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  the 
young  artiste.  (Mrs.  Fitzarthur  spoke 
French  to  her,  little  conscious  that  Hazel's 
English  was  at  least  as  fluent  as  her  own.) 
Lord  Atherley  bowed  profoundly,  and  then 
dropped  into  a  seat  by  HazePs  side.  She  had 
found  a  corner  at  last,  and  was  hoping  to  hide 
there,  watching  with  great  enjoyment  Petit 
P^re  in  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  tri- 
umph, receiving  congratulations  for  her,  and 
then  talking  with  grave  importance  to  Auber, 
Sanson,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  others,  who  she 
knew  to  be  arbitrators  of  her  future  fate. 

The  introduction  to  Lord  Atherley  pleased 
her.  She  turned  her  full  gaze  upon  him,  and 
longed  to  speak  with  him  in  their  native 
English,  and  wondered  again  what  gave  her 
such  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  she  looked  at  his 
face. 

They  became  real  friends  in  the  course  of 
her  subsequent  career;  his  society  was 
always  pleasant  to  her,  but  it  was  years  later 
before  she  knew  the  cause.  Then  only  she 
discovered  that  she  was  talking  with  Len- 
nard's  cousin,  and  that  the  soft  light  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  gleam  of  resemblance  in  the 
radiant  smile,  was  no  fancy,  but  a  fact. 
Lord  Atherley  was  like  his  cousin ;  like  what 
Lennard  would  have  been  as  an  ordinary 
man  of  the  world,  without  the  quaint  interest 
of  his  eccentric  and  unsophisticated  ways; 
and  Lennard  was,  like  Lord  Atherley,  shorn 
of  his  easy  polish,  and  his  flow  of  conven- 
tional talk. 

He  conversed  on  now  with  Hazel,  sitting 
quietly  by  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing, simply  taking  possession  of  her  with  a 
calm  assumption  of  right  that  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  dispute ;  and  he  amused  her  by  his 
quiet  remarks  upon  the  people  who  were 
brought  up  in  a  ceaseless  flow  to  be  presented 
to  her. 

Some  he  greeted  himself,  when  the  intro- 
duction was  over,  as  his  friends  —  and  as 
they  turned  away  again  he  would  explain 
them,  as  he  said,  to  Hazel. 

**That  is  Frank  Stanley's  sister,"  be  re- 
marked, presently,  as  a  lady  approached  them, 
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with  a  bright,  intelligent  countenance  and 
keen,  energetic  eyes.  *'Sho  is  nearij  as 
famous  as  he  is,  and  has  a  salon  in  London, 
iiist  the  pendant  of  Mrs.  Fitzarthnr's  here." 

'*Mr.  Stanley  plays  something,  does  he 
not?"  asked  Hazel. 

"  Yes,  the  violin,  beautifully.  See,  he  is 
going  to  perform  now.  I  knew  him  well  out 
in  India.     He  is  a  wonderful  man." 

Then  Mr.  Stanley  played  for  them,  and 
afterwards  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  sang. 

**  Our  charming  hostess  I  **  remarked  Lord 
Atherley ;  **  and  well  she  deserves  the  name. 
Have  you  known  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  long?  She 
is  still  wonderfully  handsome,  and  what  a 
magnificent  toilet  I " 

*'  Mon  p^re  has  known  her  very  long,**  re- 
plied Hazel. 

*'  Ah  I  yes,  she  speaks  of  him  often.  She 
has  quite  deserted  London,  the  fair  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur; perhaps  she  may  return  to  us  again 
when  she  is  Lady  Arrandale.  Ah  I  Hermann 
is  going  to  play. " 

There  was  a  general  hash  again,  while  the 
notes  of  that  beautiful  violinist  floated  through 
the  room.  Then  Viardot  Garcia  sang,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  again  persuaded  even  to 
follow  those  distinguished  tones;  and  at  last 
Betit  P^re  seemed  to  remember  Hazel,  and 
looked  round  in  search  of  her.  He  espied  her 
in  her  corner,  and  approached. 

•*  Ah !  ma  petite,"  he  said,  *'we  must  be  go- 
ing homewards."  He  looked  bright  and 
triumphant;  his  d&rk  eyes  beamed  upon  her, 
radiant  as  with  a  new  energy  of  life.  Lord 
Atherley  rose  as  he  drew  near  them,  and 
bowed  courteously  to  Dalcourt. 

"Will  you  present  me  to  monsieur?"  he 
said  to  Hazel.  She  smiled  an  assent,  and  in- 
troduced **  Lord  Atherley  "  to  Dalcourt.  The 
old  Frenchman  returned  tlie  obeisance  of  the 
English  nobleman  with  grave  dignity. 

**  The  honor  I  have  had  this  evening,  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle  Lis- 
telle,  is  increased  tenfold  by  the  privilege  of 
an  introduction  to  you.  I  have  long  heard  of 
Dalcourt." 

The  old  man  smiled  brightly  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  compliment. 

"  My  reputation  is  an  old  story,  milord." 

**  It  will  find  a  renewal  of  its  brightest  youth 
again  now,**  said  Lord  Atherley.  "  We  greet 
with  delight  your  return  to  the  stage." 

"I  return  but  for  a  moment,"  said  Dal- 
court. *'I  bring  forward  my*tr§8or,'"  he 
continued,  "  and  then  Fran9ois  Dalcourt  will 
retire  again." 

"  Not  entirely,  we  hope,"  replied  Lord  Ath- 
eilcy.   "  You  have  been  to  England,  monsieur 


— have  you  visited,  during  your  sojouniy  om 
London  theatres?  " 

Dalcourt  shook  his  head. 

*'The  British  theatre,  monsieur  —  *tis  a  sad 
dream  of  a  long  past.  I  visited  the  stage  — 
yes,  that  is,  I  travelled  down  to  Southampton 
Street,  and  discovered  the  house  that  had  been 
your  Garrick's,  and  bent  my  head  in  reverence 
upon  the  threshold  once  trod  by  that  king  of 
all  dramatic  art." 

"  Ah  I  we  have*  nothing,  I  fear,"  said  Lord 
Atherley,  "  to  compare  with  the  echo  of  those 
ancient  days,  when  the  stage  of  the  Hay- 
market  was  trod  by  Ghirrick,  and  graced  by  a 
Wofflngton,  a  Gibber,  or  a  Clive." 

"  'Nothing  to  compare'  is  a  mild  form  in 
wliich  to  put  the  truth,  monsieur ;  say,  rather, 
there  lived  an  art  in  those  days  which  in  Eng- 
land lives  no  more." 

"  Alas  I  it  is  but  too  true ;  the  tone  of  the 
drama  and  the  public  taste  has  fallen  sadly 
since  those  old  classical  times — Uia^  golden 
Shakespearian  age." 

"It  is  deplorable,  monsieur,  and  the  more 
so  because  the  precious  talent  was  so  largely 
committed  to  English  hands.  First,  to  that 
god  of  the  drama,  David  Garrick,  that  visible 
life  of  Shakespeare's  invisible  idea ;  and  then, 
besides  him,  names  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  later,  <  la  Siddons,'  with  her  gen- 
ius so  pure,  so  elevated,  and  sublime.  Alas  I 
monsieur,  the  soul  to  which  they  gave  ex- 
pression has  no  longer,  I  fear,  an  echo  in  a 
London  audience,  or  a  representative  on  the 
British  stage." 

"  Thank  the  kind  gods  that  there  are  still  some 
stars  sparkling  in  the  darkness  of  the  Pa- 
risian sky,"  said  Lord  Atherley,  glancing  smil- 
ingly at  Hazel. 

"Yes,  monsieur;  with  us  in  France  the 
echo  is  still  lingering,  but  oh !  dying  gradually 
away.  True,  in  our  own  generation  we  have 
liad  transcendent  names,  and  some  voices  of 
a  glorious  genius;  but  in  France,  too,  the 
great  drama  is  dying  away.  Pantomimes, 
burlesques,  the  scene-painter,  the  stage-car- 
penter, and  buffoon  find  favor  now  with  a  de- 
generate public,  whose  taste  is  too  depraved, 
too  vitiated,  monsieur,  with  a  childish  excite- 
ment,  to  appreciate  a  Shakespeare,  a  Badne, 
or  a  Comeille.  Bah  I  AUez  —  the  era  of  the 
great  artist  is  over." 

Lord  Atherley  turned  to  Hazel. 

"While  voire  pere  lives,  mademoiselle," 
he  said,  "  and  while  he  and  yon  will  play  for 
us.  Tragedy  will  still  have  its  representatives 
on  the  Parisian  stage.  I  think,  while  Dal- 
court is  among  us,  Gorneille  and  Bacine  are 
not  yet  dead."       Digitized  by  GOO^ 
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"  Ah ! "  replied  Dalcourt,  shrugging  his 
•hoalders,  ''jou  are  good,  milord,  but  it  will 
last  bat  for  a  day.  Mj  time  is  over,  my 
power  is  gone.  My  little  one  and  I  will  play 
together  for  the  little  hour  that  remains  to 
me.  Darbng,**  he  continued,  turning  to  her, 
'*will  you  come?  Monsieur  will  excuse  us; 
thero  are  one  or  two  friends  who  will  sti'l  be 
presented  to  you,  and  then  we  must  say  our 
adieux  to  oar  kind  hostess." 

He  drew  Hazel's  hand  within  his  arm,  led 
her  into  the  crowd  again,  and  presently  intro- 
dnoed  her  to  Monsieur  Jules  Janin,  to  the 
refined  and  courtly  Fiortini,  and  •  to  many 
others  of  distinguished  name.  They  each 
greeted  her  with  kindliness  and  courtesy,  and 
Hazel's  gentle  manner  made  a  pleasing  im- 
pression upon  all.  Her  sunny  smile,  as 
much  as  her  magniflcent  recital,  won  for  her 
an  article  in  the  *'Po8t"  the  next  morning, 
from  Jules  Janin's  powerful  and  talented  pen ; 
and  it  was  much  more  her  sweet  personal 
character,  than  the  highest  flights  of  her 
genius,  that  awoke  that  delicate  and  beauti- 
fal  description  by  Fiortino,  that  is  by  far  the 
best  memorial  the  Parisian  public  possess  of 
La  Listelle. 

At  length  it  was  all  over;  they  had  said 
tbeir  adienx  to  Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  and  while 
Balcourt  lingered  for  a  last  word  with  one 
and  another  old  friend,  Hazel  was  carefully 
placed  by  Lord  Atherlcy  in  the  hackney-coach 
that  was  to  convey  them  home.  It  was  over, 
and  Petit  Pcre  and  she  were  rattling  through 
the  long  streets,  across  the  Seine,  and  up  to 
their  own  obscure  little  door.  And  ere  the 
assemblage  had  separated  at  Mrs.  Fitzarthur's, 
ero  they  had  finished  their  criticisms  and 
commentaries  and  prognostications  upon 
Hazers  career,  the  artiste  had  reached  the 
little  sitting-room  at  the  top  of  the  long  dingy 
staircase,  and  was  kissing  Fifine's  cheeks,  and 
recounting  her  own  adventures  and  Petit 
Pdre*s,  with  her  arms  tight  round  her  adopted 
nster's  neck. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

▲T  HOMB  IV  THB  RUB  D'ANNBAU. 

It  was  such  a  poor  little  apartment  that  La 
Ijstelle  and  her  French  protectors  owned  as 
their  home.  They  had  one  small  sitting- 
foom,  with  a  low,  open  fireplace,  where  Fiflne 
performed  the  culinary  offices  of  the  household. 

It  was  very  poorly  furnished  —  a  wooden 
table,  &nd  a   few  stiff-backed   cano  chairs, 


I  being  the  total  of  its  original  contents.  The 
floor,  the  walls  and  the  low  ceiling  were  ail 
aljk«  wainscoted  with  a  dingy  lining  of  wood, 
and  the  room  was  embellished  with  Dalcourt'i 
maps  and  designs. 

A  long  sheU'  on  one  side  was  covered  with  hif 
books  and  Hazel's  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
I  he  room  another  shelf  upheld  all  Fiflne's 
household  gods.  The  scanty  array  of  plates, 
cups  and  saucers,  a  few  common  dishes  in 
rough  brown  delf,  and,  prominent  among 
them,  a  silver  cofieo  urn,  a  relic  of  Dalcourt's 
eailier  and  more  prosperous  days.  The 
papagaio  *  still  swung  in  the  window,  with  the 
canaries  and  linnets  on  either  side.  Fiflne's 
cat,  grown  old  and  drowsy,  purred  still  upon 
the  rug.  The  whole  menagerie  from  Adam 
Street.  Bryanstone  iisquarc,  had  followed  them 
in  a.l  tber  wanderings,  and  were  ensconced 
in  tiie  Rue  d'Anneau  now. 

The  little  pany  were  in  humble  circum-. 
stances.  Fiflne  earned  little,  and  Dalcourt 
less.  The  two  doors  leading  from  the  sitting- 
room  were  standing  open,  and  showed  beyond 
them  two  very  tiny  bed  ooms  —  one,  contain- 
ing two  small  beds,  occupied  by  Hazel  and 
Fiflne,  and  the  other  displaying  a  curious 
conglomeration  of  artistic  property,  that  pro- 
claimed it  the  habitation  of  Dalcourt. 

Fiflne  was  sitting  by  the  table  when  they 
entered,  sewing  away,  with  her  usual  quiet 
industry,  at  some  piece  of  household  work, 
which  dropped  from  her  lap  as  Hazel  rushed 
up  to  her  and  threw  herself  upon  her  neck. 

*'  Well ! "  she  exclaimed,  pushing  the  girl  a 
little  back  from  her  to  look  into  her  face  — 
"  well  I  how  have  you  done  ?  Ah  I  "  she  con- 
tinued, touching  Hazel's  check,  ''there  are 
roses  here,  my  child.  You  are  radiant, 
Hazelle  I    Ah,  you  have  done  well." 

* '  My  dear  little  Fiflne !  My  darling  friend," 
exclaimed  Hazel,  ''rest — work  no  longer; 
from  this  day  forth  I  shall  do  everything  for 
you  and  the  little  father.  I  will  earn  our  liv- 
ing." 

''  H6 ! "  cried  Fiflne,  springing  up  with  a 
gleam  of  delight  radiating  in  every  feature  of 
her  patient  face. 

'*  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Dalcourt,  coming  in 
beldnd  Hazel,  stoopmg  his  tall  flgure  as  he 
entered  the  low  doox.  **  Yes,  indeed,  she  has 
done  well  I  She  is  a  success !  Paris  has  ac- 
knowledged the  success  uf  '  La  Listelle.'" 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Fiflno,  "the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  heard  our  prayer,  Ha- 
zelle," she  added,  gravely  bliaking  her  head. 
"You  will  believe  at  last,  my  child;  I  have 
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prayei  her —  but  oh!  so  much  I  have  prayed 
her,  and  she  has  heard;  you  have  succeeded.*' 

'* Thank  God!"  answered  Hazel,  bending 
her  head. 

**  Wait!  "  cried  Fiflne,  "  but  I  will  light  up 
the  shrine ;  it  is  but  just  that  the  dear  Virgin 
should  liave  an  offering  in  thanksgiving,  and 
then  we  will  c^joy  our  liitlo  supper.  See 
what  a  nice  repast  I  liaYtf  prepared  for  you, 
my  friends." 

She  pointed  to  the  table  where  she  had 
spread  for  them  a  little  feast.  All  her  small 
resources  were  exerted,  and  Fiflno's  ingenuity 
had  produced  a  most  marvellous  result.  She 
had  provided  a  galantine,  **  des  petits  g&teaux 
ravissantd,"  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine  for  the 
Petit  P^re.  Little  decorations  of  bonbons 
embellished  each  plate,  and,  above  all,  a  col- 
lection graced  the  centre  of  the  table  of  every 
glass  she  could  muster  in  her  establishment, 
,  all  filled  with  an  ambrosial  preparation  of 
sweetened  lemonade. 

Fiflne  had  surpassed  herself,  and  Petit  P6re 
was  enchanted.  Uc  had  been  far  too  excited 
to  partake  of  the  sumptuous  repast  prepared 
for  the  guests  at  Mrs.  Fitzartlmr's,  but  he  sat 
down  in  thorough  xii\joymeut  to  th*>  **  little 
supper"  provided  for  him  by  his  household 
angel,  Fifine. 

IIo  drank  Hazel's  health  in  a  glass  of  the 
vin  ordinaire;  he  sipped  the  lemonade,  and 
crunched  up  the  chocolate  bon-bons;  and  it 
was  curious  to  see  the  dijnifiod  old  man,  who 
had  been  talking  with  so  niu  :h  dignity  an 
hour  ago  upon  his  art,  bending  now  into  the 
free  and  easy  gayeiy  of  a  child,  entering  into 
Fifine's  domestic  pride,  and  happy  in  her 
simple  enjoyment  of  the  little  feast. 

Fiflne  served  them,  and  then  repaired  to 
the  corner  of  the  apartment  kept  sacred  to  her 
religious  enthusiasm. 

There  was  her  shrine,  her  cruciflx,  and  her 
quartette  of  farthing  candles.  She  lit  them 
all  up,  as  became  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
occasion;  and  then,  with  many  crossings  of 
herself,  and  sundry  genuflexions,  she  returned 
to  the  table,  from  whence  she  constantly  con- 
teraplat<id  her  illumination  with  unbounded 
pride. 

'*Ah,  how  flue  it  is!"  exclaimed  Petit 
Pore,  as  he  beheld  Fifine's  religious  lustre 
from  his  poi^t  at  the  supper-table.  *'How 
fine!"  and  he  bent  his  fine  old  head  and 
crossed  himself  with  religious  reverence,  paus- 
ing a  moment  in  his  repast. 

Hazel  looked  at  both  of  them  with  a  sweet, 
Bud  smiU*  quivering  on  her  lips;  and  then  she 
clus])ed  her  hands  logellier,  and  bent  her  head 
m  her  own  form  of  gratitude,  heartfelt  and 


sincere  indeed,  to  tht*  Giver  of  every  poweri 
the  Fountain  of  all  genius,  and  the  Dirine 
Parent  of  Art. 


CHAPTEB  XSXIU. 

SDNBET  m  TUfi  BOIS. 

It  was  early  in  the  May  of  18—,  that  the 
curtain  of  the  Th6atre  Franpaiji  rose  for  the 
fijrst  time  upon  La  Jistelle,  coming  before  the 
Parisian '  public  on  the  field  of  the  dassic 
drama. 

Her  first  appearance  was  in  the  character 
of  CamiUe;  and  Dulcourt  played  with  her  the 
part  of  Horace,  The  excitement  was  intense ; 
and  the  veteran  actor  and  the  dthutaiUe  were 
alike  entlmsiastically  received. 

It  was  a  favorable  moment  for  Hazel's  ap- 
pearance  in  the  Parisian  world.  The  stage 
had  lost  lately  several  of  its  brightest  stars, 
and  the  place  of  the  first  feminine  r6le  in  the 
classic  dramii  was  vacant. 

Tlie  public  taste,  too,  for  this  highest  school 
of  dramatic  art  was  still  alive.  The  interest 
in  classical  and  historic  characters,  which  had 
been  so  richly  fed  during  Ihe  past  generation 
both  by  authors  and  actors,  was  still  in  ex- 
istence. I'herc  were  many  playgoers  who 
had  caught  their  first  youthful  enthusiasm 
from  the  performances  of  Talma;  and  many 
who  had  witnessed  Mile.  Mars  in  the  zenith  of 
her  powers. 

The  memory  still  lingered  of  the  ftiU,  pas- 
sionate utterances  of  Duclos.  Ristori,  with 
her  liquid  intonations,  her  earnest  fervor,  and 
her  soft  Italian  accent,  was  still  heard  and 
beloved ;  and  the  wild  echoes  had  scarce  died 
away  of  that  wondrous  Toice  of  the  Jewish 
queen  of  all  tragedy;  for  Jules  Janin  and 
Bataille  had  but  lately  spoken  their  farewell 
oration  over  the  grave  of  Rachel  Felix,  in  the 
Israelite  corner  of  P6re-la- Chaise. 

Classical  drama  was  still  alive  and  appre- 
ciated when  ListcUe  came  upon  the  boards. 

Dalcourt  had  trained  her  talent  with  great 
knowledge  of  true  dramatic  requirement,  and 
with  marvellous  perception  of  the  strong 
points  in  the  range  of  her  powers.  He  had  . 
discovered  long  ago  that  in  Hazel's  genius 
ihere  was  existing  (blending,  indeed,  with 
great  power  and  sublimity  of  expression) 
that  one  note  in  the  human  spirit  which 
Rachel  had  ever  failed  to  ring. 

The  wild  Jewish  Pythoness,  notwithstanding 
the  passionate  fervor  of  her  utterance,  and 
the  Titanic  pcwer  with  which  she  had  swept 
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a  tremulous  echo  from  nearly  every  chord  of 
the  human  soul,  had  failed  in  one  point  com- 
pletely. She  could  thrill  the  heart  with 
unspeakable  horror,  she  could  swing  the 
spirit  irresistibly  into  sphere  after  sphere  of 
contending  passion;  but  she  lacked  one 
phase  of  power.  She  had  no  Yoice  for  human 
tenderness,  no  tones  for  love,  no  expression 
.for  the  gentler  sentiments  of  the  human  heart 
and  life. 

Dalcourt's  keen  eye  caught  this  point,  miss- 
ing in  the  last  favorite  of  the  Th^4tre 
Fran9ais;  he  saw  also  the  power  his  Listelle 
possessed  in  this  direction  of  art,  and  he 
trained  her  genius  accordingly. 

The  mighty  lioness  characters  of  Racine, 
the  Bermioney  Fhedre,  Roxane^  and  Emilie 
—  in  all  of  which  llachel  excelled  —  were 
heights  of  passion  and  depths  of  vengeance 
which  Listelle  could  never  achieve. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  in  Racine's  fair 
counter-group,  the  Esther ^  the  ATidromaque, 
Iphighiie^  and  Berenice^  Listelle  had  all  the 
tenderness  of  expression  and  thrilling  in- 
tensity of  subdued  passion  that  was  missing 
in  Rachel's  acting  of  these  parts. 

It  was  an  arduous  life  on  which  she  had 
now  entered  —  a  life  at  once  of  patient  indus- 
try and  of  thrilling  and  intoxicating  excite- 
ment—  a  life  of  earnest  study,  in  which  her 
character  deepened  and  strengthened  as  her 
mind  expanded  to  conceive  the  great  tragic 
spirits  into  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  she 
essayed  to  soar,  and  whose  language  and 
actions  it  was  the  office  of  her  genius  to 
express. 

She  labored  on  with  steady  and  unwearying 
devotion  to  her  art.  She  poured  out  her  life's 
power  night  after  night,  and  met  her  reward 
in  Dalcourf  8  triumph,  and  in  her  own  proud 
sense  of  her  success. 

She  loved  her  art ;  it  ennobled  her,  raising 
her  character  to  its  full  vigor ;  and  she,  with 
the  power  and  lofty  style  of  her  dramatic 
genius,  seemed  to  ennoble  every  character 
she  touched. 

Her  success  was  rapid  and  complete,  and 
very  soon  the  little  family  moved  from  the 
upstairs  apartment  in  the  Rue  d'Anneau,  and 
came  over  the  river  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Tuileries. 

There  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  their  constant 
visitor.  She  had  adopted  Hazel  as  her  special 
prot6g6e,  and  considered  herself  practically 
the  parent  of  her  success.  She  would  come 
in  to  f>ee  her  in  the  morning,  and  sit  chatting 
to  her  and  Petit  Pcre  over  their  studies  in 
tlieir  little  salon,  or  she  would  take  Hazel 
away  with  her  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois  de 


Boulogne.  Soon  she  became  justly  proud  of 
her  young  companion,  and  delighted  that  she 
should  appear  constantly  in  her  barouche. 

Hazel  regarded  her  with  afiection  and  grat- 
itude, as  her  earliest  professional  friend. 

Since  that  evening  at  Mrs.  Fitzarthur's, 
when  her  career  had  actually  begun,  she  had 
owned,  too,  another  fnendsliip. 

When  the  curtain  rose  upon  her  first  per- 
formance at  the  Th64tre  Praufais,  and  her 
gaze  ranged  for  the  first  time  over  those  glit- 
tering and  wondrous  tiers  of  circles  that 
made  up  an  audience,  her  eye  had  lit  upon  the 
eager  countenance  of  Lord  Atherley,  occupy- 
ing a  stall  near  the  stage,  from  which  during 
all  that  season  he  was  never  absent. 

She  met  him  constantly  at  Mrs.  Fltzarthur't, 
and  often  found  herself,  in  many  other  salons, 
enjoying  again  the  pleasant  intercourse  they 
had  exchanged  on  the  first  evening  of  her 
Parisian  debut. 

It  was'  always  pleasant  and  refreshing  to 
the  English  girl,  in  the  strange  new  positions 
of  her  present  life,  to  meet  her  countryman, 
to  sit  talking  to  him  in  the  comer  of  some 
crowded  room,  to  watch  his  face  for  the 
gleam  of  likeness  that  delighted  her  with  its 
echo  of  her  far-off  home. 

They  talked  of  art,  of  Paris,  of  continental 
life  in  all  its  phases,  but  it  never  struck  Lord 
Atherley  to  speak  to  the  little  foreigner  of 
England,  or  of  his  English  friends  and  home. 
He  was  a  wanderer,  had  lived  little  in 
England  for  many  years,  and  his  interests 
were  more  foreign  than  British.  Hazel  never 
drew  him  on  to  the  subject  of  their  conunon 
country,  fearing  to  say  something  that  might 
betray  the  nationality  it  was  her  wish  to  conceal. 
Much  surmise  arose  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  real  nationality  of  La  Listelle.  Her 
slight  foreign  accent  announced,  her  to  be  no 
Frenchwoman,  and  many  coi^jectures  were 
raised. 

Some  thoughi  her  Italian,  some  German, 
Swedish,  and  for  long  it  was  the  fashion  to 
consider  her  a  Pole ;  but  this  halo  of  mystery 
as  to  origin  so  often  surrounds  the  members 
of  the  artistic  world,  that  no  great  wonder 
was  expressed,  and  vague  conjecture  was  all 
that  transpired. 

Dalcourt,  when  her  debut  was  once  fairly 
made,  played  seldom  with  Listelle,  but  he 
trained  her  carefully  for  every  r6U  she  under- 
took. 

With  him  she  studied  on,  working  harder 
and  shining  brighter  in  her  artistic  career 
each  week  as  the  season  proceeded. 

Her  drives  with  Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  after  the 
hot  hours  of  the  rehearsal  in>tbe  afternooOi 
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were  a  great  enjoyuient.  She  often  looked 
barj£  upon  them  in  after  years,  and  one  even- 
inf;  especially  she  always  rememhered. 

It  wa«  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  and  in  the 
cool  evening  hour  the  green  shades  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  were  singularly  refreshing. 
They  drove  slowly  out  in  the  gay  stream  of 
carriages  that  stretched  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and 
all  down  the  green  alleys  of  the  Bois ;  and 
they  continued  round  by  the  water,  till  they 
had  left  the  crowd  behind  them,  and  reached 
(he  beautiful  corner  where  the  view  opens 
out  in  the  fair,  verdant  distance  towards  St. 
Cloud. 

There  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  stopped  her  car- 
riage, and  they  sat  quietly  enjoying  the  soft 
evening  air,  listening  to  the  cool  trinkiing  of 
the  waterfall,  and  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
gay  Parisian  crowd. 

"  You  are  tired,  little  one,"  said  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur to  Hazel,  who  had  been  sitting  long  in 
silence. 

''No,  madame,'*  she  said,  in  French,  '*not 
fatigued,  only  silent  to  eigoy.  This  calm  and 
stillness  is  enchanting,  after  the  city  din." 

**  Yes,  we  must  have  you  out  often,  Listelle. 
Your  checks  will  soon  pale  in  the  glare  of  the 
footlights,  if  you  do  not  have  plenty  of  air. 
Fresh  air  and  gaycty  for  youth  is  the  essence 
of  life,*'  she  continued,  laughingly  laying  her 
hand  on  Hozcrs. 

''You  seem  sad,  darling.  Does  the  life  of 
art  bore  you  already  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Hazel,  smiling  in  return, 
"  I  love  my  artist  life." 

"  But  you  have  a  home,  perhaps,  my  child; 
a  home  for  which  you  sigh,  and  friends  besides 
the  brave  old  Dalcourt  and  Fifine  ?  " 

"  My  home  is  with  my  father,"  said  Hazel, 
turning  from  her  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"  But  friends,  little  one ;  you  sigh.  Where 
is  your  heart,  Listelle?  —  is  it  all  in  the  realms 
of  tragedy,  and  all  devoted  to  art?  " 

*'  I  have  found  art  a  kind  friend,  madam e, 
and  many  kind  friends  have  been  given  me  by 
my  art.  I  love  her,  then,  truly,  and  I  lay  my 
heart  at  her  feet." 

"  Well,"  answered  Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  laugh- 
ing, "  some  day,  doubtless,  some  one  will  be 
found  with  power  to  raise  it  even  from  the  foot- 
stool of  your  art.  Ah ! "  she  continued,  "  here 
is  one  friend  who,  at  all  events,  finds  it  charm- 
ing in  its  position  there.  If  you  worship  at 
the  altar  of  the  artistic,  Listelle,  I  think  Lord 
Atherley,  in  his  turn,  bends  at  your  shrine. 
Good-evening,  milord,  you  are  imitating  our 
example,  and  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  sunset 


I  Hazel  looked  up  quickly.  Lord  Atherley,  oo 
his  English  horse,  had  ridden  up  close  to  their 
carriage,  and  was  answering  Mrs.  Fitzarthnr'c 
salute  with  a  bend  of  his  uncovered  head. 

"  Good-evening,  — mademoiselle,  your  ser- 
vant," he  continued,  bowing  to  Listelle. 
"Yon,  too,  madame,  admire  the  view  firom 
this  £ur  corner  of  Paris." 

He  threw  himself  firom  his  horse,  gave  the 
rein  to  his  servant,  and,  crossing  over,  leant 
against  the  door  of  the  carriage  by  Hazel's 
side. 

"Wc  have  been  sitting  in  the  shade  here 
for  half  an  hour,"  replied  Mrs.  Fitzartiinr,  "  it 
is  so  charming.  We  need  not  hurry  home, 
little  one,  need  we?.  Yon  do  not  play  to- 
night." 

'*No,"  replied  Hazel. 

"  Ah  I "  he  said,  "  you  do  not  appear  to- 
night ;  so  I  am  aware,  and  I  have  been  wish- 
ing all  day  to  find  out  where  you  intend 
spending  this  evening.  Whom  do  you  honor 
with  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Listelle?  " 

"I  have  promised  Madame  de  B  to 

go  to  her,"  answered  Hazel. 

"Ah,  dear,  how  delightful ! "  interrupted 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur ;  '*  I  go  there  too.  I  will  come 
and  fetch  you,  Listelle,  and  take  you  with  me. 
Will  you  be  ready  at  ten?  " 

"  My  father  goes  with  me,"  said  Hazel ; 
"  will  you  take  him  also?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Fitzarthur. 

"  We  have  promised  Madame  de  B 
to  recite,"  continued  Hazel.    "She  expects 
the  Eastern  Prince  and  his  suite,  and  they 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  me  in  a  salon 
recital." 

"You  are  very  good,  mademoiselle,  to 
accord  the  favor,  and  to  make  an  exertion  for 
a  mere  drawing-room  assemblage,"  said  Lord 
Atherley. 

"  Madame    de    B  has   been  a  very 

kind  friend,"  replied  Hazel ;  "  I  am  glad  to 
accede  to  any  request  of  hers.  I  fancy  it  is 
especially  my  father  that  they  wish  to  hear, 
and  you  know  he  appears  at  the  ThMtre  so 
seldom." 

"I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  casting  a 
bouquet  at  your  feet,"  said  Lord  Atherley; 
"  I  thought  it  was  to-night  you  were  to  appear 
in  my  favorite,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  I 
had  my  floral  ofiering  ready  to  express  the 
enthusiasm  I  knew  I  should  feel.  I  must 
convey    my   wliite    roses    to    Madame    de 

B *s  salon   instead  of  to  the  Th6&tre 

Fran9ais." 

"  I  play  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  for  the  first 
time  to-morrow,"  siud  Hazel. 

"So  I  observe,"  replied (l^/!<}^..^erler; 
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^*and  I  assure  yon  I  look  forward  with  in- 
tense enjoyment  to  seeing  yoa  in  tlie  rdle" 

"I  tliink  it  will  be  one  of  my  farorites," 
•aid  Hazel.  "  I  have  long  had  an  enthusias- 
tic loTe  for  the  memory  of  the  real  Adrienne 
Lecourreur,  and  Messrs.  Scribe  and  Legouy6 
haTe  clothed  her  in  a  charming  dramatic  form. 
It  is  one  of  the  characters  I  seem  best  to 
understand." 

"The  brilliant  Adrienne  1  One  feels  so 
true  a  sympathy  with  her  in  all  her  troubles," 
replied  Lord  Atherley. 

"It  is  a  painful  part  to  play,"  said  Hazel ; 
"  the  poisoning  scene  is  too  harrowing.  But 
It  is  very  beautiful  —  I  enjoy  while  I  suffer  in 
the  effort  to  depict  her  pain." 

"I  can  well  imagine  it,"  said  Lord  Ather- 
ley. "  Much  as  I  shall  delight  in  seeing  you  in 
the  rdle,  it  will  recall  with  some  sadness  a 
wonderful  eycning  I  spent  some  years  ago  in 
America,  when,  chancing  to  pass  through 
Charleston,  I  saw  Rachel  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  her  last  appearance  upon  any  stage, 
and  she  played  Adrienne  Leconvreur.  It  was 
a  strange  and  melancholy  sight.  Old  Ch6ry 
played  the  part  of  Michonnet,  and  the  im- 
pression her  appearance  made  upon  every  one 
was  a  conviction  with  him.  Poor  Rachel! 
the  words  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  as  she 
speaks,  you  know,  again  and  again  of  her 
sufferings,  came  to  one  with  a  mournful  echo, 
for  tlicy  seemed  but  too  truthful  utterances  of 
a  woman  in  actual  pain.  I  remember  going, 
when  the  play  was  over,  into  the  green-room 
to  shake  hands  with  Ch6ry;  and  he  said  to 
me,  *  We  hare  seen  our  Rachel  act  for  the 
last  time; 'and  it  was  too  true, — she  never 
played  again." 

"I  never  saw  Rachel  on  the  stage,"  said 
Hazel,  "  but  her  name  is  one  of  my  earliest 
memories.  Many  years  ago,  when  a  mere 
child,  I  travelled  through  Marseilles,  and  she 
was  there.  I  remember  we  went  to  the  same 
hoti'I,  and  I  saw  her  on  the  staircase;  she 
•poke  to  me  and  to  my  black  nurse,"  said 
Hazel,  hesitatingly.  "I  can  recall  now  her 
low.  deep  voice,  and  the  power  of  her  dark 
eyes." 

"How  curious!"  said  Lord  Atherley; 
^*'find  had  she  enough  of  the  gift  of  second 
•ij^t,  I  wonder,  to  recognize  the  rival  of  her 
toemory  in  you?" 

"  Not  a  rival,  I  fear,"  said  Hazel,  laughing, 
"only  a  humble  follower  as  yet.  Besides, 
poor  Kacbel's  rival,  and  more,  I  think,  than 
rival,  has  shone  already." 

"Adelaide  Rlstori?  Ah!  well,  I  don't 
know  that  Rachel  ever  did  give  us  anything 
to  oompare  with  the  Franeaca  da  Riminu 


Will  you  come  ont  in  that  charming  character 
some  day,  Mademoiselle  Listelle?  I  think 
all  the  requisites  for  its  expression,  that  were 
wanting  in  Rachel,  will  be  found  in  you." 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  lofty  aspiration,"  said  Hazel. 
"I  have  not  yet  contemplated  the  r6U  of 
'Paolo's  Love.'" 

"  You  have  all  the  requirements.  The  ten- 
derness and  vibration  of  voice,  the  power  of 
expressing  agony  of  feeling,  the  quivering  in 
the  modulations  of  tone  which  charmed  us  all 
in  Ristori,  will  all  live  again  in  you.  I  long  to 
see  you  in  the  character.  Mademoiselle  Lis- 
telle. I  think  that  the  beauty  and  lofty  purity 
of  that  exquisite  creation  of  Dante's  would 
peculiarly  suit  the  character  of  your  genius, 
and  be  worthy  the  devotion  of  your  power." 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  ven- 
ture it,"  said  Hazel ;  "  but  it  is  a  bold  aspira- 
tion to  tread  the  field  of  the  Italian  Siddons." 

"You  have  trodden  it  already,  mademoi- 
selle, in  the  opinion  of  your  Parisian  audience. 
Since  we  looked  upon  Ristori,  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  compare  with  you." 

Hazel  smiled. 

"Come  to-morrow  night,"  she  continued; 
"  my  father  plays  with  me.  He  takes  Michon- 
net's  part.  I  am  so  glad.  I  always  feel  cer- 
tain there  is  at  all  events  something  to  look  at 
when  he  is  playing,  if  I  should  fail;  and  I  am 
nervous  about  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,*' 

"  I  will  come  certainly,  but  before  to-mor- 
row; we  shall  meet  again  to-night." 

"We  shall  meet  to-night,"  replied  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur ;  "  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
consequently  say  em  revoir.  We  must  all 
have  some  dinner.  Lord  Atherley;  and  it  Is 
nearly  eight  o'clock." 

"-4i*  revoir  J  then,"  said  Lord  Atherley. 
"In  the  English  fashion,  *good-by,'"  he 
continued,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Hazel. 

"In  the  English  fashion!"  she  answered, 
smiling  brightly  at  him,  and  giving  him  her 
hand,  while  her  eyes  twinkled  with  a  curious, 
half-amused  expression,  and  a  slight  flush 
tinged  her  cheek.  "In  the  English  fashioni 
good-by." 

He  bent  for  a  moment  over  her  hand  —  in  a 
manner,  however,  more  French  than  English; 
then  he  stepped  back,  and  raised  his  hat  while 
the  carriage  moved  away.  He  sprang  on  his 
horse,  and  cantered  atter  them  back  to  Paris. 

The  lamps  were  lighting  up  the  summer 
twilight  all  along  the  Champs  Elys6es  and  the 
Rue  Rivoli,  as  they  bowled  into  town.  Hazel 
leaned  back  silently  by  Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  8ide» 
musing  over  the  conversation  that  had  passed^ 
and  on  the  pleasing,  high-bred  liingLish  face 
that  had  been  turned  upwards  to  ^^"'^oc^Ip 
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Mrs.  Pitzarthur  was  thoronglilf  satisfied 
irith  her  afternoon,  and  kept  dropping  little 
remarks  from  time  to  time,  cicpressiye  of  her 
approval  of  Lord  Atherley,  and  her  admiration 
of  his  charms. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  an  inreterato  match- 
maker, and  from  the  first  evening  when  she  had 
observed  Lord  Atherley's  devotion  to  her  pro- 
Ught  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  little  in- 
embryo  romance,  and  determined  to  encour- 
age in  every  way  the  intimacy  between  him 
and  La  Listclle. 

She  felt  truly  that  Hazel  would  grace  any 
position;  and  an  English  nobleman  was  her 
beau  ideal  of  an  eligible  parti  for  her  jpro- 
iSgie. 

Lord  Atherley  was  persevering  in  his  atten- 
tions ;  and,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  Listclle 
received  them  with  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  romance  was  flourishing ; 
and  this  afternoon  she  thought  things  looked 
unusually  propitious. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  charmed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

mrDSS  THB  BOSS. 

Latb  that  same  evening,  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur  entered  Madame    de   B *s  rooms 

with  Hazel  and  Dalcourt,  she  had  renewed 
grounds  for  hope  of  the  realization  of  her 
scheme. 

Lord  Atherley  was  there  already.  He  was 
waiting  for  them  near  the  door,  and  sprang 
forward  to  Hazel's  side  as  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared. 

No  sooner  were  their  salutations  with  their 
hostess  exchanged,  than  he  offered  her  his 
arm,  and  drew  her  away  from  the  large 
crowded  salon  to  a  small  room,  full  of  pictures 
and  bits  of  dainty  china,  where  tea  and  re- 
freshments were  served,  and  where  low  arm- 
chairs were  arranged  for  the  assembled  guests. 

Lord  Atherley  led  Hazel  to  one  of  these, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair  by  her  side. 

**We  can  remain  here  a  little  while  in 
peace,"  he  said.  <' There  are  several  people 
to  sing,  and  Ernst  and  Hermann  are  sure  to 

play.     Madame  de  B *8  prince  has  not  yet 

arrived,  and  she  will  not  call  for  Mademoiselle 
Listelle  till  he  appears." 

''No,"  said  Hazel;  ''I  promised  to  recite 
to-night  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his  ebony 
faighness,  and  I  must  wait,  I  suppose,  till  he 
But  I  hope  he  will  soon  appear,  for 
">e  my  father  to  be  kept  out  late." 


"Does  Monsieur  Dalcourt  feel  tiliei« 
Parisian  hours  ?  " 

'*  It  is  long  since  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
them,  and  he  is  not  so  strong  ae  he  used  to  be, 
the  dear  father,"  said  Hazel,  sighing;  ''he  is 
no  longer  young,  and  Michonnet  will  be  a 
great  exertion  for  him  to-morrow  night." 

"  With  what  do  you  favor  us  this  evening, 
mademoiselle?" 

"  Madame  de  B Is  a  German,"  replied 

Hazel*  *'She  has  asked  me  to  give  some 
scene  from  her  beloved  Schiller.  I  have 
choEen  Maria  Stuart's  colloquy  with  Leicester; 
and  perhaps,  if  the  father  is  not  tired,  we  may 
also  have  the  first  act  of  the  '  Jungfrau,'  the 
scene  with  her  father  and  friends  in  her  native 
village,  and  her  adieu  to  the  mountains  of  her 
home.    You  know  the  part." 

"Yes,  I  know.  What  a  range  of  capacity 
in  language  you  possess,  mademoiselle  I  It  is 
difiicult  to  decide  whether  French  or  German 
be  your  native  tongue." 

Hazel  laughed. 

"Oh I  that  is  simply  part  of  my  profes- 
sion," she  said;  "all  language,  to  be  useful 
to  me,  roust  become  native.  I  am  a  cosmo- 
politan, milord." 

"But  France  is  your  fatherland,  is  it  not?* 
he  said,  curiously. 

"  My  father  is  French,"  said  Hazel,  color* 
ing  slightly,  and  turning  away. 

"  Your  father  is  French,  truly,"  said  Lord 
Atherley;  "but.  Mademoiselle  Listelle,"  he 
continued  earnestly,  bending  towards  her,  and 
fixing  his  keen  eyes  upon  her  face,  "I  often 
puzzle  over  your  nationality.  Excuse  me,  — 
but  I  cannot  help  telling  you  how  certain  I 
feel  that  you  are  not  really  a  cliild  of  France, 
and  that  you  were  not  born  for  the  French 
stage." 

'*  Does  my  want  of  fitness  betray  me,  mon- 
sieur? "  said  Hazel. 

"Far  from  it;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is 
something  about  you  makes  me  certain  yon 
have  lived  in  a  different  sphere.  You  are  an 
a7tistef  truly,  when  you  tread  the  boards; 
but  off  them,  excuse  me,  in  the  drawing-room, 
here  as  we  talk  together,  you  are  not  like  an/ 
artiste  I  have  ever  known." 

'^  You  honor  me  so  far  with  you  kind  friend- 
ship, milord,  that  in  conversing  with  you 
forget  myself,  an   artiste^  and  I  rem& 
only  that  we  are  friends." 

"  /  honor  you.  Your  friendship  has  been 
more  to  me  than  I  can  ever  tell  you.  I  shall 
never  forget  this  Paris  season.  I  shall  never 
cease  to  look  back  to  the  night  when  I  wit- 
nessed the  dihut  of  the  lovely  Listelle." 

"  And  I  shall  wander  in  many  lands,  Lord 
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Atherley;  but  I  aasare  yon  I  shall  nerer 
forget  my  kind  friends  of  Paris,  or  the  warmth 
of  the  reception  you  have  all  given  me  here. 
Byiiipathy  and  appreciation,  you  know,  is  the 
life  ot  our  art." 

"Mademoiselle  Listelle,  I  have  but  one 
painful  feeling  at  this  moment  in  my  heart, 
and  it  is  the  sad  knowledge  that  this  bright 
season  is  coming  to  an  end.  It  will  soon  be 
over ;  the  days  are  fast  flitting  by ;  to  where 
shall  we  all  be  scattered  in  a  few  short 
weeks?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,  we  shall  soon  leave  Paris. 
My  father  has  made  an  engagement  for  me  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  then,  I  think,  we  shall  go 
to  Vienna.  By  winter,  I  hope  we  may  reach 
Rome." 

"  Would  to  God  I  could  follow ,  in  your 
footsteps  I"  said  Lord  Atherley.  **I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  feel  towards  life,  when  I  can 
no  longer,  night  after  night,  go  and  witness 
La  Listclle.  Hard  fate  and  stem  duty  call 
me  to  England." 

"  Do  you  go  to  England  soon  ? "  asked 
Hazel,  suddenly,*  with  a  curious,  wistful  eager- 
ness. 

Lord  Atherley  turned  his  eyes  quickly  upon 
her.  What  could  the  wistful  intonation  mean 
in  that  expressive  voice  ?  Was  she  regretting 
him?  Plad  he  really  made  an  impression? 
Hitherto  he  could  hardly  hope  it.  The  calm 
face  never  showed  any  emotion  or  shadow  of 
tenderness  as  she  addressed  him ;  but  why  tliis 
wistful  eagerness  now  ? 

** Yes,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "I  go  to 
England  in  a  fortnight.  My  friends  and  rela- 
tions are  all  there,  you  know.  But,"  he 
added,  slowly,  "  will  you  be  sorry,  or  will  you 
give  a  kindly  welcome  to  the  announcement 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  hope  we  may  meet  in 
the  winter  at  Kome?" 

"  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you,  mon- 
sieur," replied  Hazel,  calmly;  "but  mean- 
time,'* she  added,  "  you  will  see  England ! " 

"Yes,  England  I  —  foggy,  dismal  Old  Engr 
land,"  said  Lord  Atherley,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  Ah !  England  is  not  all  /o^s,"  said  Hazel. 
"Is  it?"  she  added,  quickly,  looking  up  at 
him.  "You  have  beauty  in  England,  have 
you  not?  " 

"Well,  in  summer  it  is  green  and  rural 
enough,"  replied  Lord  Atherley.  "  You  will 
come  and  see  England  some  day,  and  England 
will  see  you.  Mademoiselle  Listelle." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Hazel,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Yes,  I  hope  to  see  England  certainly." 

"  I  trust  you  may — nay,  more,  I  trust  —  " 
he  paused;  there  was  something  he  seemed 


about  to  say,  but  he  stopped  himself. 
"  Well,"  he  added,  quickly,  "  at  all  events, 
Mademoiselle  Listelle,  I  trust  you  will  not 
have  forgotten  me  when  we  meet  in  Rome." 

*  *  Ah^  here  is  Madame  de  B .  Our  pleas- 
ant tete-h-tite  is  over." 

He  rose  suddenly,  gave  her  his  arm  again, 
and  led  her  back  to  the  larger  room. 

Then  she  and  Dalcourt  gave  their  recital, 
and  among  many  others  the  bouquet  of  white 
roses  was  flung  at  Hazel's  feet. 

That  night,  when  she  stood  at  length  alone 
in  her  little  room,  tiie  bouquet  of  roses  was 
still  in  her  hand.  The  rest  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Fifine's  delighted  care. 

Hazel  could  scarcely  tell  why  she  kept 
this  one,  and  carried  it  to  her  room.  But  the 
memory  of  this  bright,  earnest  friend  waa 
always  pleasant  to  her,  and  she  felt  his  con- 
stant kindness  entitled  his  bouquet  to  her 
especial  care. 

She  held  it  in  her  hands,  and  as  she  stood 
by  her  table,  musing  dreamily  over  the  events 
of  the  evening,  she -stooped  over  her  flowers, 
and  buried  her  face  in  their  soft  fragrance. 

A  small  lamp  was  gleaming  brightly  on  a 
stand  by  her  side. 

She  raised  her  head  again,  and  turned  her 
bouquet  towards  the  light,  and  admired  the 
delicate  shadings  of  each  pink-lined  rose. 

Suddenly  she  started  —  something  caught 
her  eye,  glittering  bright  and  radiant,  buried 
among  the  flowers. 

She  dived  between  the  roses,  and  drew 
forth  the  glittering  thing.  It  was  a  beautiful 
bracelet  —  a  thick  band  of  gold,  studded  richly 
with  diamonds. 

(Only  yesterday  she  had  received  a  similar 
one  from  an  approving  Imperial  hand.) 

Hazel  drew  it  forth,  and  held  it  up  for  a 
moment  to  the  light,  and  then  laid  it  down, 
slowly  and  gently,  upon  the  table ;  and  a  deep 
flush  mounted  to  her  cheek. 

The  bouquet  dropped  from  her  hand,  and 
she  clasped  her  fingers  together,  and  bent  her 
head,  the  flush  deepening  ever  on  her  brow. 

Then  she  sank  forward  upon  her  knees,  and 
her  head  fell  upon  her  clasped  hands. 

A  rush  of  understanding  had  come  over 
her ;  a  sudden  realization  of  the  signiflcance 
of  Lord  Atherley's  manner  and  words. 

She  had  been  so  utterly  unaccustomed  to 
the  class  of  society  in  which  she  now  found 
herself,  so  unacquainted  with  their  habits  and 
ways,  that  the  attentions  of  Lord  Atherley, 
which  attracted  universal  observation,  had 
never  been  apparent  to  her. 

She  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  so  ac^ 

customed,  during  all  her  former  life,  to  hol^ 
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those  she  knew  and  liked  on  this  footing  of 
genial  and  simple  fiiendship,  that  it  never 
struck  her  to  regard  the  attentions  of  Lord 
Atherley  in  any  other  light. 

He  seemed  pleased  with  her,  and  she  liked 
him ;  they  were  friends — that  was  all. 

But  the  sight  of  this  costly  gift,  hidden  in 
the  bouquet  of  roses,  seemed  to  awaken  her  to 
a  realization  of  a  different  meaning  for  their 
friendship  on  his  side. 

His  words  and  manner  flashed  upon  her 
recollection ;  his  earnest  gaze  as  he  had  bent 
towards  her  that  evening,  and  had  endeavored 
to  read  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  all  came 
back  upon  her  with  a  new  significance,  that 
crimsoned  her  cheek,  and  rushed  over  her 
heart  with  a  strange  confusion  of  feelings. 

She  knelt  silently  by  the  table  for  some 
time,  her  frame  shook  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, and  the  tears  dropped  between  the  fingers 
that  covered  her  face,  and  at  length  words, 
low  and  tremulous,  burst  from  her  lips. 

"Henry!"  she  said;  **0  Henry,  Henry, 
would  to  God  I  could  see  you  I  I  hunger  for 
you  I  —  my  heart  is  breaking  in  its  longing  for 
you  I  Oh !  if  I  could  see  you  I  — just  see  you 
once  more ! " 

The  thought  of  loving  and  being  loved  had 
come  to  her  with  only  one  memory,  had  car- 
ried her  back  instantly  to  the  longing  of  her 
real  love  —  the  only  love  that  seemed  to  have 
any  life  for  her. 

She  could  live  in  art,  she  could  love  her 
art,  but  love  of  another  kind  for  any  save  him 
was  impossible. 

Presently  her  agitation  subsided ;  she  rose 
quietly,  and  took  the  bracelet  again  from  the 
table. 

She  wrapt  it  slowly  in  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  sealed  and  addressed  the  packet,  and 
then,  drawing  her  portfolio  towards  her,  she 
wrote  the  single  sentence,  "  The  burthen  of 
an  obligation  breaks  the  spell  of  friendship." 

She  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  and  laid  the 
packet  and  note  together  on  her  table,  to 
be  sent  the  next  morning  by  an  early  messen- 
ger to  Lord  Atherley's  hotel. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Aboitt  five  o'clock  the  following  afternoon. 
Hazel  sat  in  the  little  boudoir  where  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur,  in  her  robe-de-chambre,  took  her 
morning  chocolate,  and  where  she  also  drank 


daily  at  this  hour  her  enp  of  BngHsh  afters 
noon  tea. 

It  was  a  pretty  little,  dainty  apartment, 
opening  into  a  conservatory  of  manj-colored 
flowers,  through  which  the  light  came  into  the 
room  shaded  by  the  dim  glass,  and  the  evening 
air  floated  softly,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  roses,  the  myrtle,  and  the  heliotrope. 

Mrs.  Pitzarthur  had  gone  out  early  that 
afternoon,  and  had  not  yet  returned  to  keep 
her  engagement  with  Hazel.  But  she  would 
be  in  immediately,  and  Hazel  sat  down  to 
wait  for  her. 

She  leant  back  in  a  low  seat  by  the  con- 
servatory window,  and  took  up  a  book  that  lay 
on  a  table  by  her  side. 

She  had  not  to  wait  long  in  solitude.  The 
door  opened,  and  she  glanced  up  to  see,  not 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  but  Lord  Atherley,  come 
also  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

He  started  slightly  as  he  saw  her,  and 
came  forward.  Hazel  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  in  the  frank  English  fashion  he  fiEincied 
he  had  taught  her,  and  he  took  it  and  bent 
over  it  in  silence,  and  with  a  faint  flush 
coloring  his  cheek.  % 

''  Mademoiselle  Listelle,"  he  said  presently, 
"has  scorned  my  little  offering." 

*'  You  read  my  feeling,  monsieur,  in  my 
note,  did  you  not?  I  prefer  friendship  free 
and  unshackled;  I  desire  no  trammels  of 
obligation  between  us.** 

"The  obligation  would  have  been  mine," 
he  answered.  "  Can  I  not  persuade  you  to 
accept  it,  and  with  it  the  expression  of  ^ 
sentiments  I  wish  it  to  convey  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  sentiment  of  kind 
firiendship  towards  me,  monsieur,  but  I  can- 
not accept  your  gift." 

"You  think  I  have  no  right  to  offer  it,** 
exclaimed  Lord  Atherley,  warmly.  "You 
think  gifts  should  be  the  followers,  not  the 
precursors,  of  clear  expression  in  words  ?** 

"  I  understand  your  words.  Lord  Atherleyr 
but  I  might  misinterpret  your  gifts.  Retain 
them,  monsieur,  and  give  me  the  friendship, 
simple  and  transparent,  which  I  gladly 
receive." 

"  My  poor  little  bracelet  1  "  said  Lord  Ath- 
erley, drawing  forth  the  white  packet  and 
opening  it  slowly.  "I  will  keep  it,  mad- 
emoiselle, until  the  time  when  I  can  put  its 
meaning  clearly  into  words.*' 

"  Understand  me,  and  keep  it  always.  Lord 
Atherley." 

"  I  will  keep  it  at  present  carefiilly,  at  all 
events.  You  have  touched  it,  and  looked 
upon  it,  Mademoiselle  Listelle ;  it  will  remain 
for  mo  a  souvenir  of  you.    Some  day  you 
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shall  see  it  again.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  saj, 
I  am  suddenly  suaimoned  to  England;  this 
occasion  will  be  for  tne  present  oar  adieu." 

,  «You  go  to  England  immediately,  mon- 
sieur?" 

**Yes,  I  am  summoned  suddenly;  nay 
father  is  ill.  I  am  not  now  my  own  master,*' 
he  continued.  *'I  cannot  act  with  the  free- 
dom, or  express  myseit  as  undisguisedly  as  I 
could  wish.  But  wuen  next  we  meet  it  will 
be  different.  Some  nisrht  you  will  see  this 
bracelet  lying  at  your  teet  again,  and  then 
you  will  know  that  I  have  followed  you,  and 
am  coming  to  you  to  speak  these  words 
openly,  and,  as  yoa  say,  transparently,  which 
now  it  is  my  duty  to  suppress.  Till  then,will 
you  understand  them?  Will  you  remember 
me,  when  our  paths  are  widely  apart?" 

**  I  will  always  remember  you,  Lord  Atherley. 
You  have  been  a  kind  friend  to  me.  I  will 
always  see  you  with  pleasure  again." 

**  Yes ;  but.  Mademoiselle  Listelle,  I  want 
more  than  a  friendly  remembrance." 

Hazel  turned  from  him,  and  looked  out  into 
the  mass  of  brilliant  foliage  and  f  owcrs  that 
filled  Mrs.  Fitzanhur'a  conservatory.  What 
should  she  say? 

Should  she  speak  openly  to  him,  and  tell 
him  she  had  no  answer  tor  such  words  as  his, 
or  no  echo  in  her  heart  for  such  sentiments 
as  he  seemed  to  express. 

But  it  seemed  impossible  to  reply  fhinkly  to 
such  enigmatical  sentences;  he  would  not 
express  himself  clearly,  so  ne  must  be  satis- 
fied with  indefinite  replies. 

What  should  she  say  to  him?  Happily  at 
that  moment  the  door  was  again  thrown  open, 
and  she  was  spared  the  trouble  of  a  reply. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  beamea  in  upon  them. 

"Ah I  I  interrupt  a  pleasant  Ute-h-iHe. 
My  little  one,"  she  continued,  touching  Hazel's 
ear  with  her  finger,  and  kissing  her  softly  on 
each  cheek,  '*  I  am  unpuActual ;  I  have  kept 
you  waiting ;  but  I  will  not  apologize.  I  dare 
say  you  have  both  already  forgiven  me  every- 
thing save  recollecting  to  come  home  at  all  I 
Eh!  Lord  Atherley?  " 

She  looked  curiously  trom  one  to  the  other. 
Hazel's  pale  cheek  was  slightly  colored,  and 
Lord  Atherley,  with  hiS  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  had  stood  upngnt  wnen  she  entered, 
and  was  making  her  a  grave  bow. 

'*  Our  teie-h'tHet  maaame, '  hf  replied,  in 
French,  **  is  not  entirely  &  i»leasant  one,  for 
I  regret  to  say  I  have  come  to  bid  you  and 
Mademoiselle  Listelle  aaieu.*' 

"Adieu  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fitzarthur. 
''Yoa  are  going  away  before  the  season  is 


over,  and   while  Listelle  has    still   to   play 
Adrienne  Lecouvreurf  *' 

"  Stern  duty  impels  me.    I  am  summoned 
to  England.    My  father  is  seriously  ill." 

"What  I  Lord  Harrowdale?  Ah  I"  said 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  musingly.  Then  she  added, 
"  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  it" 
Lord  Atherley  bowed. 
"  I  am  extremely  sony,"  continued  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur.  "Your  going  is  absurd ~ quite 
absurd  —  provoking,  I  mean  I    Dear  me  I " 

She  looked  "^t  Hazel,  and  endeavored  to 
extract  some  intelligence  from  her  face ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  deciphered,  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur sat  down  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
and  threw  ofi*  her  scarf. 
She  rang  the  bell  by  her  side. 
"Serve  tea,  Pictro,"  she  said  to  the  servant 
who  entered.  "  Lord  Atherley,  this  is  insup- 
portable, we  cannot  possibly  get  on  without 
you.    When  do  you  return?  " 

"Not  at  all  to  Paris  for  the  present, 
madame.  My  next  continental  journey,  I 
hope,  will  be  to  Rome." 

"To  Rome  I  Why,  that  cannot  be  untU 
the  winter." 

"Until  then  I  expect  to  be  detained  in 
England."  He  drew  out  his  watch  and  glanced 
at  it. 

"How  provoking!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fiti- 
arthur,  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  fate  of  her  cherished  scheme. 

"  Ah !  "  continued  Lord  Atherley,  "  I  see 
my  time  has  come.  I  must  say  farewell. 
I  have  several  other  parting  visits  to  pay.  I 
start  for  Calais  tliis  evening." 
He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  I  assure  you  my  regret  is  inexpressible  at 
leaving  bright  Paris,  and  all  that  has  made 
life  so  charming  here." 

"  It  is  too  horrible  of  you !  Good-by,  Lord 
Atherley ;  give  my  love  to  dear  Lady  Harrow- 
dale,  and  tell  her  how  deeply  I  sympathize  in 
her  anxiety.  Good-by.  Listelle,  my  child. 
Lord  Atherley  is  wishing  you  adieu." 

Hazel  had  turned  away  towards  the  con- 
servatory, and  did  not  see  that  he  was  stand- 
ing near  her,  nor  did  she  observe  his  out- 
stretched hand,  but  she  looked  round  as  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur  addressed  her. 
"Ah,  my  friend,  you  are  really  going?  " 
^*Aurevoir  at  Rome,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  earnestly,  and  retaining  her  hand. 
"  I  hope  so,  milord." 
"  Adieu,  Mademoiselle  Listelle." 
"Adieu,  monsieur."     She  looked  at  him 
with  steady,  radiant  eyes ;  in  vain  he  hoped  to 
see  a  deepening  color  on  her  cheek,  or  one 
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trace  of  emotion  at  his  leaying  her.    There 
was  none. 

He  sighed  lightly,  dropped  her  hand,  and 
was  gone. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVI. 

IS  HB  NOT  A  FHILOSOrHBB? 

It  is  winter,  —  a  dark,  stormy  afternoon 
towards  the  middle  of  December.  The  wind 
is  blowing  fiercely  outside,  and  the  snow  and 
rain  are  drifting  against  the  window. 

A  glowing  fire,  of  wooden  logs  thrown 
across  the  wide,  old-fashioned  fireplace,  is 
lighting  up  the  studio  at  Lea. 

Lcnnard's  palace  of  art,  that  wonderful 
room,  the  result  of  his  lifetime  spent  in  col- 
lection and  choice,  —  that  room  whose  con- 
tents had  a  world-wide  fame,  whose  rare  gems 
of  art  and  science  drew  visitors  from  every 
comer  of  the  country ;  for  the  "Lennard  Gal- 
lery, or  the  Lennard  collection,  was  now  one 
of  the  things  in  England  to  be  seen. 

It  was  very  complete.  The  low  cases, 
ranged  round  the  walls,  contained  the  most 
perfect  natural  history  museum  to  be  found 
in  Britain,  in  private  hands ;  and  its  antique 
and  artistic  department  was  equally  remark- 
able. 

A  statue  of  '*  Diana"  stood  out  in  the  fire- 
light; an  *' Athlete,"  hurling  a  disc,  fianked 
her  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other  an 
**  Apollo,"  from  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome. 

A  *'  Venus,  adjusting  her  sandal,"  stood  at 
one  end;  a  "  Cyrenean  Bacchus,"  a  ** Reclin- 
ing Naiad,"  and  many  other  specimens,  rare 
and  well  chosen,  from  the  treasures  of 
sculpture,  modern  and  antique. 

Gigantic  tazzas  stood  in  the  ends  and 
comers  of  the  room, — bronze,  serpentine, 
and  jasper. 

High  upon  the  walls  hung  rare  armorial 
specimens,  —  axes  ornamented  in  bronze, 
.  flint-tipped  arrow-heads,  daggers,  and  ancient 
weapons  of  the  chase. 

On  the  carved  tables  stood  vases  of  bright- 
colored  pottery  and  glass,  with  porcelain  of 
many  kinds. 

No  art,  no  age,  seemed  forgotten. 

I<.ennard*s  pictures  filled  every  comer  of 
his  house;  but  some  beautiful  masterpieces 
hung  here. 

The  fi'-elight,  dancing  through  the  room, 
fell  upon  the  soft  coloring  of  a  Murillo,  on 
tlib  dark  shadows  of  a  Velasquez,  and  on  the 
gloomy  outlines  of  a  Salvator  Rosa.    The 


firelight  gleamed  high  and  low  upon  the  walls, 
and  the  curious  articles  it  illuminated  stood 
out  in  fantastic  forms  in  its  changeftd  light 
and  shades. 

It  fell  upon  a  piano,  upon  a  painter's  easeU 
upon  stands  for  music,  on  models  for  endless 
varieties  of  artistic  work. 

But  the  piano  was  closed,  and  heavy  books 
were  piled  high  upon  it,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  long. 

The  easel  was  pushed  into  a  comer,  and 
the  long  painter's  rest  lay  on  one  side.  Color- 
boxes  and  bits  of  canvas  were  tossed  carelessly 
around,  looking  idle  and  unused. 

Deep  silence  reigned  through  the  large 
room ;  silence  and  inactivity  prevailing  every- 
where. 

The  fire-gleams  and  the  crackling  wood 
were  the  only  sight  or  sound  that  spoke  of 
light,  or  warmth,  or  hilarity,  as  they  danced 
on,  unheeded,  over  statues,  pictures,  or 
sculptured  vase. 

There  is  a  movement;  something  stirs  in 
the  room,  —  it  is  the  great  staghound.  Hazel's 
favorite,  Oscar,  who  lay  stretched  before  the 
fire,  and  had  been  sleeping  heavily. 

Something  has  roused  liim;  a  disturbing 
nightmare  must  have  visited  his  dreams,  for 
he  moves,  raises  his  head  restlessly,  and  looks 
upwards,  to  meet  the  dark,  melancholy  gaza 
of  his  master's  eyes. 

Henry  Lennard  is  sitting  there  alone,  m  hii 
Palace  of  Art.  He  is  buried  in  a  deep  ano- 
chair;  he  is  looking  dreamily  into  the  fire;  be 
is  silent,  solitary,  and  unoccupied. 

A  little  table  stands  by  him,  and  on  it  is  a 
work-box,  a  little  casket  of  girlish  treasures, 
open  and  untidy,  looking  as  if  just  left  by 
some  busy  hand,  called  suddenly  away. 

A  portrait  hangs  opposite  to  him,  above 
the  fireplace;  the  girl  in  the  brown  gown, 
with  the  piano  and  the  canary  bird  and  the 
porcelain  vase. 

It  always  hangs  there;  and  that  is  why  he 
prefers  the  long  Art-Galleiy  to  any  other 
room. 

And  he  sits  before  it ;  and  there  he  has  sat 
these  many  hours,  while  the  darkness  of  the 
short  winter  day  has  been  falling  around  him, 
and  the  wind  and  the  bleak  snow-storm  has 
been  raging  outside. 

At  length,  as  Oscar  moves  again,  and  seemi 

tired  of  his  slumbers  for  the  time  being,  Henrv 

rises  also.     He  stoops  over  him  and  pats  hii 

head.     He  looks  tenderly  at  tlie  old  dog,  who 

seems    to    understand    and   to    answer  his 

caresses;  then  he  walks  from  the  fireplace, 

and  begins  pacing  the  whole  length  of  the  long 

room,  slowly,  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
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the  same  dreamy,  &r-ofr  expressjon.  in  his 
cjeB,  pacing  sadlj  and  wearily,  while  Oscar 
followed,  keeping  close  behind  him. 

By  and  by  both  are  weary  of  their  walk, 
and  then  he  came  back  and  sat  down  again ; 
and  Oscar  stretched  himself  on  the  rug,  and 
sunk  into  his  slumbers  and  oblivion  once 
more;  and  Henry  sat  on  again,  hour  after 
hour,  silent  and  alone. 

It  had  been  thus  for  many  months. 

When  he  had  returned  with  Wyatt  to  Eng- 
land, he  had  come  home  to  Lea.  George 
had  gone  back  to  his  work  in  Kensington. 
llenry  had  said  he  would  prefer  now  being 
left  quietly  alone,  so  George  could  do  nothing 
but  leave  iiim.  And  there  he  sat,  and  by  his 
side,  on  the  little  table,  was  an  unopened 
letter  from  Tom. 

Tom  was  in  India;  he  had  married  Rosie, 
as  he  had  intended,  and  gone  out  to  Mysore. 

No  one  could  have  behaved  better,  under 
the  sad  and  difficult  entanglement  of  his 
history,  than  poor  Tom  had  done. 

He  had  mourned  for  Hazel  like  a  brother ; 
he  had  joined  the  search,  assisting  them  by 
erery  effort  in  his  power,  and  he  had  hoped 
and  waited  to  win  Hazel's  forgiveness  tlirough 
these  two  melancholy  years. 

Then  he  had  come  to  Lennard,  and  George 
Wyatt  had  spoken  for  him,  and  represented 
that  this  miserable  mistake  thoy  had  all  been 
enacting  should  not  be  allowed  to  crush  more 
lives  than  it  need. 

The  hearts  of  Tom  and  Kosic  need  not  be 
broken  in  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  Len- 
nard; they,  at  loast,  might  be  happy,  and 
pass  out  of  the  circle  of  his  grief;  and  he  had 
come  to  see  it  thus,  and  had  given  liis  sad 
consent  and  his  difficult  forgiveness,  and  Tom 
and  Rosie  were  married  and  were  gone. 

But  Lennard  could  not  go  further.  Tom's 
letter  lay  there  unopened  and  unanswered 
8tJU.  But  for  George  Wyatt,  he  would  prob- 
ably never  have  heard  of  his  guardian  again. 

George  wrote  to  him,  however,  after  every 
one  of  the  hurried  visits  that  he  made  from 
time  to  time  to  Lea. 

But  he  could  never  report  any  improve- 
ment; Lennard  remained  the  same,  a  crushed 
and  a  broken  man. 

He  had  lost  all  interest  in  science  and  art; 
they  failed  to  comfort  him,  or  fill  the  great 
hollow  in  his  heart. 

Beauty  had  lost  its  charm  for  him ;  he  craved 
for  a  presence ;  the  siglit  and  touch  and  near- 
ness of  the  being  he  loved. 

The  whole  artistic  clement  in  his  nature, 
that  had  overlaid  everything  else,  seemed 
■uddenly  swept  away;  and  he  was  at  length 


face  to  face  with  himself,  with  the  solitude 
of  his  life,  with  the  loneliness  of  his  home, 
with  the  new  discovered  fact — the  existence 
of  the  heart  within  him. 

When  his  pleasure  in  art  and  study  seemed 
gone  from  him,  he  found  liis  life  very  void  of 
occupation;  but  he  could  not  turn  to  them 
again,  all  zest  and  interest  had  deserted  him. 

He  seemed  only  to  care  to  sit  musing  over 
his  ovm  history,  over  his  love  and  his  loss; 
often  reviewing  his  life  as  it  passed  in  mem- 
ory before  him,  and  wondering,  sometimes, 
why  he  had  lived  at  all. 

Roberts  found  him  more  inaccessible  than 
ever,  and  affairs  on  the  estates  passed  more 
and  more  into  Roberts*  hands. 

And  yet,  as  Lennard  reviewed  his  life,  he 
seemed  often  to  see  it  in  the  light  of  some  of 
Hazel's  childish  remarks,  and  he  longed  to 
live  more  according  to  the  standard  she  had 
seemed  to  show  him. 

He  wished  often  that  he  could  do  something, 
be  of  use  to  some  one,  but  his  thoughts  never 
took  the  practical  form  personified  by  Rob- 
erts in  the  management  of  his  estates.  That 
path  of  duty  seemed  beset  with  difficulties. 
It  implied  a  necessity  for  self-rousing,  and  Len- 
nard hated  the  id^a  of  being  roused.  It  im- 
plied a  practical  direction  of  thought,  and  it 
was  repugnant  to  him. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  what  it  was  he  was 
required  to  do,  nor  did  he  realize  the  extent 
of  the  evil  his  persistent  negligence  had  been 
causing  around  him. 

Could  nothing  rouse  him  ? 

There  had  been  many  a  one  at  Lea,  during 
these  months,  who  had  mourned  Hazel  sadly 
and  sincerely.  But  there  was  no  one,  except 
perhaps  Henry  himself,  who  was  so  thoroughly 
heart-broken  by  her  loss  as  poor  Birdy. 

Birdy  had  been  made  so  happy  by  her  re- 
turn from  school.  Birdy  had  so  gloried  in 
her  darling,  and  had  nursed  so  many  pet 
schemes  for  her  future. 

And  now  Birdy  missed  her  sadly ;  missed 
her  by  the  fireside  in  her  room,  missed  her  in 
her  walks  to  Shenningstone,  missed  her  in  all 
her  plans  and  hopes  for  better  days  for  Shen- 
ningstone and  Lea. 

Things  were  growing  very  bad  at  Shenning- 
stone. 

Birdy  went  often  there,  but  she  worked  with 
a  sad  heart,  and  the  face  she  carried  to  the 
cottage  door  had  lost  the  cheery  light  that  used 
to  brighten  the  little  homes. 

This  winter  was  setting  in  severe  and 
stormy.  There  luid  been  ipany  weeks  now, 
since  the  middle  of  November,  of  high  windi 
and  heavy  rain-falls  over  the  Langl^y  liills. 
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Tlie  rircr  was  swollen  and  turbnlent,  and 
Mrs.  Bird  often  trembled  as  she  crossed  the 
upper  bridge  and  looked  down  into  the  water ; 
it  rushed  so  darlc  and  rapid  beneath  the 
arches,  and  foamed  up  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  embankment  that  separated  it  from  the 
canal. 

ISeyond  the  canal  the  rale  of  Shenningstone 
laj  low  and  humid,  with  gray  mist  curling 
over  the  fbmaces,  and  houses  sunk  almost  out 
of  sight  in  the  black  mire. 

It  was  the  roughest  winter,  as  the  miners 
said,  that  they  had  had  for  many  a  year. 

One  afternoon,  Birdy  set  out  on  her  Shen- 
ningstone mission.  She  had  not  been  there 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  the  days  between  bad 
been  vciy  stormy. 

But  this  afternoon,  though  the  wind  was 
still  high,  the  rain  and  sleet  had  abated,  and 
Birdy  thought  she  would  venture  Across  the 
riirer,  with  her  basket  of  comforts  for  her  sick 
fHends. 

She  got  easily  through  the  wood  paths  to 
the  upper  bridge,  trudging  vigorously  along, 
until  she  reached  the  opening  where  the  bend 
of  the  river  broke  upon  her  view ;  but  then 
she  stopped  suddenly. 

She  started,  set  lier  basket  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  hold  up  her  hands,  and  gazed  in 
consternation  and  amazement. 

The  river  was  dashing  violently  along  in  a 
volume  of  angry  foam.  The  arches  of  the 
stone  bridge  were  quite  hidden  from  her  view, 
and  the  mighty  energy  of  the  stream  was  heav- 
ing up  against  the  embankment  with  a  fearful 
and  alarming  power. 

''Grood  Heavens!"  she  exclaimed  to  her- 
self, '*  we  arc  going  to  have  a  flood.  Wliat  a 
mercy,"  she  continued,  "  the  house  lies  so  high 
above  the  stream ;  but  it  is  terrible  to  see  it. 
How  it  dashes  against  the  embankment!  I 
wonder  if  the  canal  is  swollen  too?  " 

She  picked  up  her  basket  and  walked 
quickly  on. 

"I  am  almost  afraid  to  cross  the  bridge," 
continued  Birdy  to  herself,  **  but  I  should  like 
to  reach  Shenningstone  to-day." 

She  hurried  on,  and  neared  the  gate; 
she  passed  through  it  and  approached  the 
bridge,  looking  up  and  down  the  river,  feel- 
ing awed  by  the  mightiness  of  tlie  surging 
stream 

The  water  was  dasliing  against  the  parapet 
on  the  upper  side,  sometimes  breaking  over 
the  edge,  and  rising  high  into  the  air  in  white 
sprays  of  foam. 

Birdy  gathered  her  cloak  tight  around  her, 
lield  her  basket  close  under  her  arm,  and  ran 
across  the  bridge  as  fast  as  ?he  could,  looking 


back  when  she  reached  the  other  nidp,  and 
wondering  to  herself  how  she  should  find  it 
when  she  returned  again. 

Then  she  crossed  the  narrow  embankment, 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  paused 
again. 

She  could  see  down  the  vale  now  to  Shen- 
ningstone, and,  as  she  looked,  an  exclamation 
broke  from  her.  She  became  deadly  pale,  and 
she  trembled  violently. 

"What  has  happened?  What  bos  hap- 
pened ?  "  cried  Birdy.     "  How  terrible  I  •* 

She  seemed  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  gazed  and 
gazed  towards  Shenningstone. 

There  was  a  deep  red  glow  shining  aver  the 
vale,  meeting  her  straight  across  the  moor,  as 
the  stormy  sunset  broke  firom  among  the  gath- 
ering clouds. 

It  dazzled  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  so  that 
she  scarcely  believed  what  she  saw ;  but  she 
raised  her  hand  and  shaded  them,  and  then 
gazed  again,  and  there  was  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  whole  face  of  the  landscape  had 
changed  since  she  had  seen  it  a  week  before. 
The  fires  were  dark,  the  outline  of  the  houses 
could  hardly  be  seen  —  only  the  black  chim- 
neys, towering  up  into  the,  sunset,  marked 
where  the  iron-works  stood;  and  all  around 
them,  and  all  across  the  fens  between  her  and 
them,  there  shimmerpd  and  glistened  a  broai 
sheet  of  water,  that  fiowcd  steadily  down  frcm 
the  broken  banks  of  the  canal. 

The  canal  was  swollen,  and  nearly  as  tur- 
bulent as  the  river.  * 

At  many  points  the  river  had  overflowed  the 
dividing  bank,  and  was  pouring  itself  into  the 
neighborhig  channel;  and  the  canal  had  at 
many  points  burst  its  embankment,  and  was 
streaming  down  the  vale,  and  over  the  plain 
of  Shenningstone. 

The  canal  lock-bridge  was  quite  lost  to 
view,  the  water  dashing  angrily  over  it.  It 
was  impossible  to  reach  Shenningstone  by 
this  way. 

"  The  poor  people  I "  thought  Birdy.  "  God 
have  mercy  upon  them  I  The  poor  creatures  I 
What  is  to  be  done?" 

She  saw  instantly  that  she  could  not  reach 
them,  nor,  indeed,  help  them  if  she  could  get 
there.  She  wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she 
thought  of  the  suffering  in  those  wretched 
homes. 

She  could  not  tell  how  deep  the  water  might 
be ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  surrounding 
the  houses,  must  be  soaking  into  the  rooms, 
and  drenching  everything  the  poor  people 
possessed. 

She  felt  something  nnMt(^^one  for  them. 
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Bobertfl  oui^ht  to  know ;  they  mnst  be  reached 
and  assisted. 

Birdj  thougbt  of  them  only  aa  being 
drenched  by  the  water,  and  exposed  to  suffer- 
ing and  discomfort;  she  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger  in  which  Shenningstone 
lay. 

Still  she  thought  Boberts  ought  to  know. 
So,  without  waiting  longer,  she  turned,  ran 
across  the  bridge  again,  and  sped  down  the 
pathway  tlirough  the  woods  to  the  comer  of 
the  park,  where  Roberts'  cottage  stood. 

It  was  in  a  different  direction,  and  Airther 
away  from  the  river  than  Lea. 

Boberts  was  sitting  in  his  little  office,  sur- 
rounded with  documents  and  leases,  making 
np  the  forester's  books,  when  Birdy  rushed 
in  upon  him  without  ceremony,  and  dropped 
on  the  first  chair. 

She  was  so  exhausted  by  the  speed  with 
which  she  had  run  along  from  the  bridge,  that 
she  had  to  recover  her  breath  before  she  could 
speak. 

Boberts  looked  np  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment. 

''Well,  Mrs.  Bird,'*  he  said,  ''this  is  a 
rough  erening  for  you  to  be  out.  Anything 
wrong?"  he  added,  as  he  saw  her  troubled 
expression. 

"O  Mr.  Boberts  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bird, 
panting  for  breath,  "  it  is  terrible !  The  water 
—  Shenningstone  —  the  canal  is  out  over  the 
rale." 

Boberts  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'*Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  arc 
you  saying?    The  canal ! " 

"Yes,  the  canal.  The  lock  is  hidden;  I 
could  not  get  across,  and  the  water  is  stream- 
ing away  in  a  perfect  lake  towards  the  mines." 

Boberts  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

He  shut  up  liis  books  quickly,  and  caught  at 
his  hat. 

"  I  must  be  off  at  once,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
down  there  last  night,  and  the  bank  was  all 
right.  I  rode  along  the  low  side  of  it  with 
Hartly,  the  engineer,  and  ho  said  ho  thought 
it  would  hold  safe  enough ;  but  the  river  has 
been  terribly  swollen  up  among  the  hills.  I 
was  going  again  this  morning,  and  something 
kept  me  back." 

*•  What  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Boberts?  Can 
we  ever  get  over  to  those  poor  people  there?  " 
•  "  God  knows ! "  replied  Roberts.  "  I  must 
be  off  to  see.  There  is  many  a  pound  of  prop- 
erty spoilt  this  day,  if  your  news  is  true,  Mrs. 
Bird.  As  for  the  people.  Heaven  help  them ! 
I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done." 

"Are  you  off  to  the  lock,  Mr.  Boberts?" 
asked  Birdy,  following  him  to  the  door. 


"Yes,  I  must  see  what  mischief  is  up. 
Dick,"  he  cried,  suddenly  pausing  as  he  went 
out,  and  turning  into  the  little  kitchen,  where 
ahoy  was  standuig  before  the  fire  —"Dick, 
run  down  to  the  station  and  telegraph  for 
Hartly.  Come  up  at  once,  and  stop  at  the 
offices  as  you  pass,  and  tell  Brown  to  come 
to  me  at  the  lock,  with  all  the  men  he  can  get 
together.  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Mrs.  Bird,  as  he  went 
off,  "  but  we  may  as  well  have  all  the  hands 
we  can  on  the  spot." 

He  started,  walking  rapidly  towards  the 
river,  and  Mrs.  Bird  hurried  back  to  the 
house. 

Her  basket  of  provisions  was  in  vam  for 
Shenningstone  to-day;  she  brought  it  home 
again  with  her,  and  rushed  to  tell  the  other 
servants  the  strange  news. 

It  was  not  yet  dark,  and  they  were  so  ex- 
cited by  the  intelligence  that  all  who  could 
obtain  leave  of  absence  hurried  away  through 
the  storm  to  see  the  spectacle  of  a  lake  cover- 
ing Shenningstone  plain. 

Mrs.  Bird  ran  into  the  butler's  patitry. 
Old  Hall  was  there,  just  trimming  the  lamp 
to  carry  into  *his  master's  room,  and  had 
stopped  his  work  to  listen  with  consternation 
to  Mrs.  Bird's  news. 

"Good  gracious!"  he  exclaimed —  " tbe 
cacal  broke  over  Shenningstone!  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  the  poor  creatures  there ;  they 
will  every  one  of  them  be  drowned  i " 

"  Oh,  surely  not.  Hall ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bird, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Not  drowned  —  surely 
not  drowned?  The  water  will  never  be  deep 
enough  for  that.  If  you  were  once  over  the 
canal,  I  think  you  could  ride  across  the  plain. 
It  seemed  only  a  shallow  covering  of  water." 

"I  dare  say,"  replied  Hall,  shaking  his 
hand  —  "  when  you  saw  it,  I  dare  say.  But 
probably  the  banks  had  only  just  given  way, 
and  the  water  began  to  flow  over  them ;  but 
who  knows  where  it  will  stop,  Mrs.  Bird? 
Heaven  help  them  all !  But  I  must  take  the 
master  his  lamp,  whatever  happens.  And 
then,  when  IVe  got  him  through  his  dinner, 
I'll  step  down  and  see  what  is  gomg  on.  It  is 
a  terrible  business." 

And  Hall  lighted  his  lamp,  and  strode 
away  to  the  studio  with  a  solemn  dignity,  not 
to  be  disturbed  even  by  floods  or  storms. 

Lennard  was  sitting  in  the  dusk,  in  the 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  rather  wondering 
whether  any  one  was  going  to  bring  him  a 
light. 

Hall  entered  softly,  and  set  down  the  lamp 
on  the  table  by  his  side.  He  drew  the  heavy 
curtains  across  the  window,   stirred  up  his 
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master's  fire,  and  then  paused  a  moment,  hes- 
itating, before  leaving  the  room,  whether  he 
should  impart  the  intelligence  that  was  excit- 
ing the  household  mind. 

'*It  is  a  terrible  night,  sir,"  he  said, 
prescntlj, 

"Ah!"  replied  Henry.  "Yes,  it  seems 
stormy,  Hall." 

"It  docs  indeed,  sir;  and  Mrs.  Bird, 
please,  sir,  she  have  been  across  to  the  canal 
lock,  and  she  do  bring  us  queer  news,  sir,  she 
do." 

"What?"  said  Lennard,  absently,  raising 
his  head. 

"Mrs.  Bird,  sir — she  went  across  the 
rirer  to  the  canAl  side,  and  she  came  running 
home  to  tell  us  how  the  lock  is  clean  covered 
over  out  of  sight,  and  the  water  have  broke 
the  embankment,  and  is  gone  running  right 
away  down  a-top  o*  Shenningstone." 

Lennard  looked  up  with  some  amazement. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Hall?  The  canal 
water  gone  over  the  iron-works?  " 

"  They  do  say,  sir,  as  how  the  iron-works 
bo  quite  covered  up;  and  Mrs.  Bird,  she  tells 
me,  as  I  trimmed  the  lamp  downstairs  in  the 
pantry,  that  there  be  one  big  lake  of  water 
right  away  to  Shenningstone ;  and  it  is  my 
humble  opinion,  sir,  as  how  them  works  will 
be  fair  washed  .iway." 

"  Shenningstone  washed  away,  Hall?  " 

"Yes,  sir —  that  is  how  it  do  appear  to  me ; 
and  as  for  the  poor  folk.  Heaven  help  'cm ! 
I  can't  toll  wliat  will  become  of  any  of  'em!  " 

Henry  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  looked  sud- 
denly eager  and  awakened.  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  seemed  to  be  gathering  his 
thoughts. 

A  recollection  was  breaking  over  him,  and 
one  sentence  seemed  ringing  in  his  mind :  — 

"  /  love  Shenningstoney  PUary  better  titan 
any  other  part  of  Lea»** 

It  was  an  old  memory — just  an  echo  from 
the  sayings  of  a  by-gone  day. 

He  turned  to  his  servant. 

"Hall,  this  is  very  strange  intelligence. 
Has  Roberts  been  informed  of  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mrs.  Bird  she  ran  straight  to 
Roberts*  house,  and  he  is  away  up  to  the  lock 
already;  and  he  has  telegraphed  for  Hartly, 
the  engineer." 

"Ah I  that  is  right,"  exclaimed  Lennard; 
"  his  advice  will  be  valuable." 

"  I  don't  think  as  how  much  good  can  be 
done  just  now,  by  Hartly,  or  any  one.  The 
water  will  pour  down,  and  he  can't  stop  it. 
If  they  can  only  reach  these  poor  creatures, 
and  got  them  away — that  would  be  the  best 
tiling  to  set  about." 


"  Of  course  I  "  exclaimed  Lennard.  *'  Who 
has  gone  up  ?    What  is  doing  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  asking  your  pardon,  if  yon 
would  let  your  dinner  be  waited  on  by  James, 
I  would  just  step  up  myself,  and  brmg  you 
down  word  of  everytiiing  that  is  being 
done." 

"  Never  mind  my  dinner,  Hall,  just  run  up 
and  see.    Come  back,  and  tell  me  at  once." 

Then  he  turned  away  and  mused.  Again 
and  again  the  echo  came,  "  Hove  Shenning^ 
stone." 

How  well  he  knew  it !  Every  child,  CTciy 
being  over  there  had  been  dear  to  her.  How 
often  >iad  he  given  a  half  attention  to  her 
pleadings  for  them,  her  expressions  of  interest 
in  their  cause. 

"  Hall!  "  he  cried  suddenly,  as  the  servant 
was  going  away,  "stop  a  minute  — send  to 
Jenks  at  the  stable  immediately,  and  tell  him 
to  bring  round  the  Sheikh.  I  will  ride  over 
to  Shenningstone  myself." 

"You,  sir!  this  blustering  night?** 

"Yes,  I  would  just  like  to  see  what  has 
happened.  Be  quick.  Hall,  and  tell  Jenks 
not  to  lose  a  moment." 

And  Henry,  with  this  new  impulse  stirring 
eagerly  within  him,  hurried  on  his  great- 
coat, and  stood  ready  waiting,  long  before  the 
Sheikh  could  be  brought  to  the  door. 

Shenningstone  1  Hazel's  Shenningstone ! 
was  the  one  thought  thrilling  in  his  memory. 
The  place  she  loved — ^"the  people  she  loved 
—  in  danger,  in  distress!  He  would  go  to 
them.    He  would  help  them. 

At  last  ho  seemed  to  catch  a  gleam  of  un- 
derstanding of  something  she  would  have 
liked  him  to  do. 

The  Sheikh  came  round  fVom  the  stables, 
with  Jenks  mounted  also,  ready  to  accompany 
his  master  on  this  unusual  ride ;  and  Heniy 
sprang  on  the  horse,  and  turned  up  the 
avenue  towards  the  upper  bridge. 

Hall  stood  watching  liim  with  astonishment 
for  a  moment  from  the  door,  and  then  hur- 
ried back  to  his  pantry,  to  equip  himself  for 
joining  the  expedition  to  the  look. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

XT  HBRO   HEROIC. 

Tbb  early  twilight  was  over,  the  night  had 
fallen,  and  the  moon  was  rising  bright  in  a 
stormy  sky  as  Henry  rode  along. 

The  rain  had  ceased  again,  but  the  high 
wind  still  came  sweeping  down  the  volleys, 
laden  with  more  tempests  to  come,    o 
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It  was  a  greater  distance  to  the  bridge  od 
horseback  than  on  foot,  for  the  avenue  wound 
round  the  park,  while  the  rough  paths  were 
carried  straight  through  the  wood;  but  half- 
En-hour's  f>harp  riding  brought  Henry  to  the 
bridge.  He  drew  rein  as  he  approached  it, 
and  the  groom  rode  up  to  his  side. 

The  horses  were  starting  back  from  the 
swollen  and  roaring  volume  of  water,  and  the 
Sheikh  seemed  unwilling  to  be  urged  on  to 
the  bridge. 

**  Will  you  dismount,  sir? "  asked  Jenks, 
as  Lennard  looked  hesitatingly  up  and  down 
the  stream. 

**  Cannot  we  cross?  "  replied  Lennard.  "  I 
think  the  bridge  is  safe  enough." 

"  The  *orses  don't  like  it,  please,  sir.  Per- 
haps we  had  better  lead  'em  over." 

Lennard  paused  and  gathered  up  his  rein. 
He  was  a  bold  rider,  and  had  plenty  of  latent 
courage  in  his  indolent  nature.  The  idea  of 
dismounting  was  distasteful  to  him. 

'*  I  think  we  can  manage  it,"  he  said.  '*  Go 
on,  Sheikh." 

He  touched  the  horse  sharply  with  his  whip, 
and  gathered  him  together.  The  Sheikh 
plunged,  threw  up  his  head,  and  snorted,  his 
nostrils  distended  with  excitement. 

Lennard  struck  him  sharply  again,  and 
uiged  him  on,  turning  his  head  steadily 
towards  the  bridge. 

''Take  care,  sir,"  said  Jenks;  but  he  had 
no  time  for  more.  The  Sheikh  had  bounded 
on  to  the  bridge,  and  galloped  violently  across, 
carrying  Henry  safely  through  the  white  spray, 
foaming  up  irom  the  stream- 

The  groom's  horse  followed  in  their  lead, 
and  the  two  scrambled  up  the  embankment, 
and  stood  on  the  ledge,  between  canal  and 
river,  and  overlooked  Shenningstone  plain. 

What  a  scene  it  was  I 

Quantities  of  people  had  collected  by  this 
time  from  different  directions,  and  were 
crowding  the  Lea  side  of  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  all  gazing  across  towards  Shenning- 
stone, and  wondering  what  could  be  done. 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  rose  among 
ihem  as  sounds  of  horses*  feet  were  heard 
clattering  across  the  bridge,  and  Lennard 
galloped  up  the  bank  and  appeared  in  their 
midst. 

He  gazed,  breathless,  an  instant  across  the 
watery  expanse;  and  then  he  looked  round 
on  the  people,  standing  in  dark  knots  on  the 
banks. 

"Is  Roberts  here?"  he  called,  raising  his 
roice  to  be  heard  among  them. 

''  Boberts  was  here,  please,  sir,"  said  a  man 
iiear  him,  touching  his  hat.     *'Hc  has  gone 


down  with  a  lot  of  others  to  try  and  get  the 
boats  across  the  canal." 

'*Ah,  the  boats, — exactly,  that  would  he 
the  thing.    Where  are  they  ?  " 

''There  are  no  boats  near,  sir,  except  your 
own  pleasure-boats,  lying  in  the  house  down 
a  bit  the  river.  Luckily  they  are  on  this  side, 
but  how  to  get  them  into  the  canal,  and  across 
down  to  the  plain,  is  the  question." 

"  Is  there  water  enough  for  a  boat  to  float 
down  there?  "  asked  Lennard. 

"Water  enough  and  plenty,  sir.  It  musi 
be  up  to  the  high  floor  of  the  houses  by  this 
time.  There  is  water  that  will  float  any  of 
your  boats,  from  here  to  Shenningstone." 

"Are  there  many  people  over  there?"  con- 
tinued Lennard. 

"There  must  be  a  good  lot  on  'em,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "Some  may  have  got  off 
down  the  other  side,  before  the  water  rose 
enough,  but  they  can't  all  have  escaped  it,  it 
fell  so  quick;  and  then  the  canal  winds,  sir, 
and  the  embankment  comes  just  round  o'  the 
other  side  o'  Shenningstone,  and  shuts  in  the 
plain.  It  makes  a  perfect  tea-cup  o'  the 
village,  for  the  water  to  fall  into." 

**  O  Mr.  Lennard,"  exclaimed  a  voice  sud- 
denly, close  by  his  horse's  side,  "  have  you 
come,  sir?  Isn*t  it  terrible  ?  The  water  just 
flowing  a- top  of  the  road,  where  I  have  gone 
so  of^en,  and  dear,  blessed  Miss  Hazel  with  me !" 

And  Lennard  looked  down  to  see  Mrs.  Bird 
weeping  bitterly,  and  gazmg  over  Shenning- 
stone plain. 

Lennard  bent  down  in  his  saddle  and  leaned 
towards  her.  He  had  caught  the  name  she 
had  uttered,  but  not  the  words. 

"What  did  you  say;  Mrs.  Bird?  iS'A*  used 
to  go  there  with  you?  "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

'*Yes,  indeed,  sir,  that  she  did,"  sobbed 
Birdy;  "and  she  loved  every  child  in  the 
place,  and  she  was  an  angel  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  of  them.  What  would  she  say,  if 
she  could  see  it  now ! " 

Lennard  sat  upright  again  and  gathered  in 
his  rein.  He  glanced  round  him,  upon  the 
people,  and  across  towards  the  village.  He 
did  not  look  somehow  like  himself  to-night^ 
his  eyes  were  sparkling  with  excitement,  and 
an  unusual  expression  of  energy  and  resolu- 
tion lit  up  his  face. 

"  We  must  save  them,  Mrs.  Bird,"  he  said, 
"  if  we  can.  Which  way  has  Roberts  taken,** 
he  asked  in  a  louder  voice.  "  Can  we  not  some 
of  us  help  him  ?  Is  every  one  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  ?  Are  there  no  more  boats  in 
any  direction  except  mine  ?  " 

"  Farmer  Head  has  a  boat,  I  belieroy  up 
the  river  a  bit,"  answered  one  man.%QQTp 
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''And  Hallet  has  one,"  cried  somebod/ 
else. 

**  Well,  go  some  of  you  at  once,**  cried 
Henry ;  <*  the  boats  cannot  be  brought  down 
the  river  now,  but  go  to  the  offices,  take  the 
carts,  put  two  horses  in  each  of  them,  and  go 
and  fetch  every  boat  that  can  be  found. 
Hardy,  you  lead,"  he  continued  as  he  saw  his 
head-forester  among  the  men;  <'go  with 
them,  and  make  all  speed." 

He  spoke  with  command  and  energy,  and 
the  men  departed  to  obey  him  at  once. 

"  And  now  which  way  has  Roberts  gone?  " 
he  continued. 

'*  There  sir,  down  the  embankment,"  replied 
some  one. 

"  Well,  come  all  of  you  —  wo  want  plenty 
hands  to  lift  the  boats  across." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  rode  along 
the  top  of  the  dividing  bank,  followed  closely 
by  the  crowd. 

He  felt  eager  to  be  doing.  He  must  save 
Hazers  Shenningstone  people  was  the  one 
thought  that  nerved  him  as  he  rode  hurriedly 
along. 

Roberts  had  got  the  boats  from  the  house, 
and  was  dragging  them  across  the  embank- 
ment from  the  river. 

A  group  of  men  were  helping  him,  but  they 
were  quite  insufficient  for  the  work.  The 
new  arrivals  were  much  needed,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  that 
sprung  up  among  the  workers,  now  they  were 
marshalled  by  their  master's  voice. 

Henry's  words  rang  out  among  them  with 
an  effect  powerful  as  it  was  unprecedented. 

He  called  Roberts  to  him  for  a  moment. 

**  What  do  you  think  should  be  done, 
Roberts  ?    What  is  most  urgent  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  poor  people  over  there,  sir,  they 
should  be  taken  away  in  boats.  They  have  no 
other  escape,  and  the  water  is  rising  every 
moment  upon  them." 

*'Let  the  boats  be  carried  across  to  the 
canal,  and  then  we  must  consider  how  they 
are  to  be  manned." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Roberts,  amazed 
beyond  description  at  the  energy  his  master 
displayed. 

**1  always  thought  he  had  good  stuff  in 
him,"  whispered  an  old  farmer  standing  by. 

"  Good  stuff  1  He  only  wanted  summut  o* 
this  kind  to  bring  it  out.  I  wonder  what  has 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  exactly  in  this 
matter  now." 

Henry  was  still  looking  towards  Shenning- 
stone, and  he  suddenly  stopped  Roberts  again, 
as  the  latter  was  moving  away. 

^'HobertSy"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  <<  There 


ought  never  to  hare  been  dwelling-houses 
built  there  in  the  hollow  of  the  canal." 

"Likely  not,  sir,"  replied  Roberts,  **but 
they  have  been  there  tliis  many  a  day." 

''They  should  have  been  moved,"  said 
Lennard. 

''Maybe  they  should,  sir,"  said  Roberts, 
curtly. 

"  Why  did  I  not  know  of  this?  "  exclaimed 
Henry. 

Roberts  said  nothing  in  answer,  but  a  short 
laugh  broke  from  him,  in  defiance  of  his  re- 
6i>ect  for  his  master's  presence,  and  Henry 
understood  it. 

"Ah,  well  I"  he  continued,  "too  true. 
Ton  did  your  part,  I  dare  say,  Roberts.  It  is 
/  who  haye  neglected  mine." 

He  paused  a  moment  longer,  gazing  across 
the  sheet  of  water,  while  the  memory  of  an 
earnest  face  floated  afresh  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  ring  of  a  pleading  voice  echoed  in  his  ear, 
and  then  he  roused  himself  once  more. 

''Let  us  be  doing  now  I"  he  cried,  with 
energy.  ''That's  it  — right,  my  men.  Haul 
up  both  boats,  they  will  easily  cross  the 
canal." 

The  men  hauled  on  vigorously,  while  the 
wind  eddied  still  round  them,  the  water  rush- 
ing along  turbulent  in  the  river,  and  flooding 
out  from  the  canal ;  the  moonlight  shining  out 
brightly,'  at  one  moment  upon  the  stormy 
scene,  and  at  the  next  hidden  by  heavy  clouds, 
leaving  the  workers  in  darkness. 

It  was  a  tough  pull,  but  soon  first  one  boat, 
and  then  the  other,  was  floated  on  the  canal; 
and  then  Ilonry  threw  himself  from  his  horse. 

"Now,  Roberts,"  he  called,  **you  take 
command  in  one  boat,  and  I  will  take  the 
other ;  we  must  have  four  in  each  to  row." 

"All  right,  sir  I" 

"Name  out,"  said  Henry;  '*you  know 
them  better  than  I  do." 

"  Oh,  to  think  of  the  master,"  cried  Mrs. 
Bird,  who,  with  a  crowd  of  other  women,  had 
followed  them  down  the  stream — "to  think 
of  the  master  going  himself  I " 

Lennard  had  already  seated  himself  at  the 
helm  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  Roberts  selected 
four  men,  who  gladly  took  their  places  in  the 
master's  boat. 

"  Qo  down  the  canal  a  bit,  sir,"  called 
Roberts,  as  the  boat  was  at  last  ready,  and 
they  prepared  to  shove  her  from  the  shore. 

"  Qo  down  about  a  hundrod  yards.  There 
is  not  a  break  in  the  bank  deep  enough  just 
over  there,  to  float  you  on  the  plain;  but  I 
see  there  is  a  larger  opening  down  a  bit  bo- 
low.  Make  for  it,  sir,  and  I-will  follow  close 
behind  yon..  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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"Kghtl"  said  Lennard.  "Givo  waj,  my 
men,  and  let  the  rest  of  you  be  ready,"  he 
continued,  raising  his  Yoice  to  address  the 
people  on  the  bank ;  "be  ready  to  float  the 
other  boats,  and  man  them  as  soon  aa  they 
arrive." 

**  All  riglit,  sir  I "  "  Beady,  sir  I "  came  the 
reply  from  many  voices  on  the  towing  path. 

"God  speed  yon,  sir,"  called  several;  and 
then  a  cheer  rose  fi'om  among  them,  as  Len- 
nard's  boat  was  shoved  off  first,  the  men  dip- 
ping their  oars  in  the  moonlit  water,  and  float- 
ing down  the  canal. 

A  few  strokes  brought  them  across  it,  and, 
coasting  the  opposite  bank,  they  crept  carc- 
ftilly  down  until  they  reached  the  opening 
indicated  by  Hoberts,  where  the  water  seemed 
to  flow  out  in  a  deep,  steady  stream. 

Here  Lennard  turned  the  boat's  prow 
towards  Sbenning^tone.  It  was  a  moment  of 
some  danger.  The  break  in  the  embankment 
was  rough,  and  the  sides  of  the  chasm  jagged 
and  hanging  close  to  the  water. 

Happily,  a  dark  cloud  at  that  moment  swept 
away  from  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  it  shone 
out  clear  upon  them. 

"Now,  my  men,  steady  I"  cried  Lennard. 
"  Pull  hard  I  that's  it  I  again  I  Thank  God  \ " 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  boat  was  sucked  into  the 
outward  stream,  sank  suddenly  at  the  bows, 
struck  against  the  obstructing  objects  on  each 
side,  and  then,  as  the  men  pulled  vigorously, 
heaved  and  struggled,  and  finally  floated  safely 
into  the  wide  lake  that  lay  before  them. 

The  water  was  fully  deep  enough,  it  would 
have  floated  a  much  larger  boat. 

**  Now  we  are  all  right.  Pull  away !  "  cried 
Henry ;  "  we  will  make  straight  for  the  village." 

He  drew  his  coat  around  him,  and  buttoned 
it  across  his  chest,  as  a  sharp  wind  met  him, 
diifUng  across  the  watery  plain,  and  gusts  of 
rain,  from  time  to  time,  were  driven  in  his 
£Bu:e. 

But  he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  all 
hardship.  His  eyes  were  flxed  eagerly  on 
the  distant  outline  of  the  chimneys  and  house- 
tops of  Shenningstone,  and  one  idea  seemed 
to  absorb  his  mind. 

**Pull  away!"  he  exclaimed  again,  and 
they  shot  rapidly  over  the  water. 

It  was  a  strange,  wild  scene.  Sometimes 
they  struck  against  objects  floating  on  the 
surface,  —  sheep  and  cattle  overtaken  by  the 
storm,  and  drowned. 

A  cart,  here  and  there,  that  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  wayside,  and  had  been  heaved  up 
by  the  water,  as  it  rose. 

Casks  and  rafters  floated  away  from  the 
landing-place  on  the  bank  of  the  canal. 


Sometimes  Henry  had  to  steer  careftilly  be- 
tween the  tops  of  trees  sticking  up  in  the 
water,  their  dark  outline  just  traceable  in  the 
moonlight ;  but  they  rowed  safely  along,  untU 
the  groups  on  the  canal  banks  became  distant 
and  invisible,  and  they  neared  the  chimneys 
of  Shenningstone  in  the  outward  view. 

As  th^y  approached  now,  they  saw  lights 
glimmering  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses, 
lights  shining  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  although  evidently  close  under  the 
roofs. 

The  flood  was  rapidly  rising  high;  the 
people  were  driven  up  into  the  garrets  of  the 
houses  already ;  but  evidently  many  of  them 
were  still  safely  there. 

The  rowers  paused  a  moment,  as  they 
neared  the  village,  to  look  round  at  it  over 
their  shoulders,  and  to  wonder  if  the  people 
in  those  flooded  houses  could  see  them  as  they 
approached. 

Apparently  not,  for  no  sign  greeted  their 
arrival.  The  lights  glimmered  out  upon 
them,  but  silence  seemed  to  reign  in  the 
houses. 

The  truth  was,  that  within  these  rooms,  in 
these  little,  low-roofed  attics,  the  inhabitants 
of  Shenningstone  were  crowded  together,  ex- 
hausted by  the  long  day  of  suffering  and 
terror. 

They  had  been  driven  up  under  the  roofs 
of  their  houses  by  the  water,  that  rose  almost 
instantaneously  in  their  lower  rooms,  utterly 
destroying  their  property  and  provisions. 

The  work-people  had  all  reached  their  dif- 
ferent houses,  wading  through  the  water,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  before  it  had  risen 
so  high  as  to  separate  them  from  the  furnaces 
and  iron-works,  and  the  rows  of  houses  from 
each  other. 

The  different  families  inhabiting  each  house 
were  thus  all  in  their  abodes  together,  and 
were  crowded  in  the  garrets,  sitting  on  the 
floors,  and  lying  about  in  the  abject  and  sullen 
silence  of  despair. 

There  seemed  nothing  to  do,  no  one  to  help 
them.  Certain  death  appeared  steadily  ap- 
proaching, overwhelming  their  children  and 
themselves. 

Henry  and  his  boatmen  watched  the  scene. 

**  Shall  we  shout,  sir  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"They  cannot  see  us,  you  know,"  said 
another.     "  We  are  in  the  dark  to  them." 

"  Poor  souls !  they  do  not  think  of  looking 
for  a  boat.  IViay  we  shout,  sir,  and  gladden 
their  hearts?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Lennard;  and  instantly 
the  men  pulled  off  their  caps,  and  rang  out  a 
loud  "Hollo I"  Digitize(?by  ^ 
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It  WHS  answered  by  the  other  boat,  following 
close  in  their  wake,  and  reanswered  by  them 
again;  and  then,  instantly,  long  before  the 
echo  of  their  voices  had  died  away  over  the 
waters,  every  casement  seemed  thrown  open, 
and  a  wild,  glad  cheer  greeted  them  from  the 
crowd  within. 

**Ah!  they  have  seen  us  nowl"  cried 
Henry. 

*^  Hurrah P'  shouted  the  men  again;  and 
they  bent  afresh  to  their  oars,  and  pulled 
towards  the  village. 

Henry  glanced  back  once  over  his  shoulder ; 
the  other  boat  was  close  behind  them. 

"  It  will  take  many  a  journey  to  carry  them 
all  away,"  he  tUou^bt  to  himself.  **  I  wonder 
where  we  should  begin  —  where  the  water  is 
deepest,  it  ought  to  be ;  but  how  to  find  out 
where  that  is  will  be  the  difficulty.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  begin  with  the  nearest.** 

It  was  under  curious  circumstances  that  the 
master  of  Shcnningstone  at  length  looked 
across  the  threshold  of  a  Shenningstone 
house. 

It  was  under  curious  circumstances  that  he 
who  had  lived  so  long  only  fjr  things  of 
beauty,  in  shadowy  dreamlands  of  abstract 
thought,  awoke  at  length  to  contemplate  the 
mass  of  human  life  that  lay  surging  so  near 
him. 

He  steered  skilfully,  the  mon  pulled,  and 
the  boat  glided  quietly  in  under  the  roof  of 
the  first  house  that  they  approached. 

The  window  was  open,  and  pale,  eager  faces 
crowded  it. 

The  light  from  witliin  shone  out  upon  the 
water ;  the  men  sliipped  their  oars,  caught  by 
the  sides  of  the  house,  and  drew  the  boat 
along  close  under  the  window;  and  then 
Henry  stood  upright,  and  looked  into  the 
room. 

I  think  that  from  that  moment  all  thought 
even  of  Hazel,  for  the  time,  left  his  mind,  and 
was  no  longer  needed  to  stimulate  his 
energies;  for  from  that  moment  there  broke 
upon  him  the  truth  of  all  he  had  left  un- 
done. 

Horror  and  pity  nnd  remorse  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  he  worked  from  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  conviction  that  had  become  his 
own. 

The  room  Henry  looked  into  was  low ;  the 
water  was  dripping  from  the  ceiling  and  walls. 
It  was  crowded  with  people.  Three  or  four 
men,  burly  iron-workers,  with  black  faces 
and  grinjy  hands,  pressed  round  the*  window, 
and  behind  them  were  several  women,  and  a 
uumber  of  children. 

The  children  lay  about  on  the  floor,  and  the 


women  hung  over  them  with  anxioni  comito* 
nances ;  or  sat,  some  of  them,  crouching  in 
the  comers,  nursing  the  little  ones  in  their 
arms. 

But  it  was  not  their  perilous  position  for  the 
moment  that  struck  Henry  with  dismay. 
That  he  had  come  to  relieve,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  the  flood  had  endured  only  one  day. 

But  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  looked  into  tho 
room,  as  if  he  were  moving  in  a  strange  and 
hideous  dream  —  as  if  he  were  wandering  in 
horrible  and  unearthly  regions,  and  gazing 
into  the  prison-house  of  an  imaginary  purga- 
tory, where  the  dwellers  were  all  pale  and 
emaciated,  suffering  and  worn. 

For  there  seemed  nothing  earthly  in  the 
pale  forms  of  the  Shenningstone  women  he 
saw  crowded  together  here,  and  nothing  of 
the  freshness  and  beauty  he  loved  to  associate 
in  pictures  and  poetry  with  the  idea  of  child- 
hood in  the  wasted,  sickly  little  creatures  that 
lay  on  tho  damp  floor  of  this  room. 

Rheumatic  fever  and  ague  had  been  busy 
in  Shenningstone  this  winter,  even  before 
the  rising  of  the  water  that  had  foretold  the 
flood. 

It  was  a  curious  view,  too,  that  the  work- 
ing people  had,  for  the  flrst  time,  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  landlord,  as  Lennard  stood 
up  in  the  boat  and  presented  his  face  at  the 
garret  window,  full  in  the  gleam  of  the  li^^t 
from  within. 

Few  of  them  knew  him,  but  he  came  on 
them  as  a  deliverer  for  all,  and  again  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  rose  to  greet  him  from  evciy 
house. 

Bitter  regret  was  piercing  Henry's  heart 
while  he  accused  himself  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  suffering  he  saw. 

He  glanced  back  upon  his  boat. 

'*  I  can  take  eight,"  he  said  to  the  men  as 
they  pressed  to  the  window.  '*  Sit  steady  to 
your  oars,"  he  continued  to  his  rowers;  **and 
now  let  us  have  the  children  first.*' 

<<  Better  *ave  an  ooman  or  two  with  'cm, 
sir,"  said  tho  nearest  miner.  "  Well  lift  them 
easy,  and  the  little  uns  they'll  howl  awful  if 
you  have  *em  alone." 

"Very  well,"  said  Henry;  "be  quick, 
though,  the  water  is  rising  still.*' 

"  Sure  enough  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  miners 
from  within,  "and  this  *ouse  is  shaking  dread- 
ful. We'll  'ave  some  on  *em  down  before 
long." 

"Good  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  Lennard. 
"  Let  us  make  all  haste ;  there  are  other 
boats  coming.  God  grant  we  may  get  all 
away  in  time  I  ** 
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pressed  eagerly  to  the  window,  and  the  miners 
lifted  them  by  turns. 

Four  of  them  "ffere  placed  in  the  boat,  and 
then  six  children,  which  nearly  loaded  the 
boat,  and,  excepting  the  miners,  cleared  that 
house. 

**  We  wai  return  instantly,**  cried  Henry, 
<*  and  the  other  boat  is  just  behind.  It  shall 
come  here  first.  Now,  all  right,  push  us 
out." 

The  miners  shoved  them  from  beneath  the 
window,  the  men  plied  their  oars,  and  Len- 
nard*8  boat  floaied  away  again,  across  the 
dark  water,  heavy  with  its  living  load. 

They  passed  Roberts'  boat  a  few  oars' 
length  from  the  village,  and  Lennard  directed 
it  to  the  house  where  the  four  miners  were 
waiting,  and  then  told  him  to  proceed  to  the 
next  window,  and  bear  away,  as  he  had  done, 
the  women  and  children. 

Ten  minutes'  hard  rowing  brought  them  to 
the  break  in  the  canal  bank,  and  there  they 
paused. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  fight  up  the  falling 
water  stream,  especially,  heavily  laden  as 
they  were.  It  appeared  much  wiser  to  land 
their  load  in  safety  on  the  piece  of  the  em- 
bankment that  remained  unbroken,  and  let 
them  scramble  up  to  the  level  of  the  canal, 
and  then  to  convey  them  over,  in  another 
boat,  to  the  Lea  shore  of  the  river. 

Henry  landed  first,  and  making  the  rest 
remain  stationary  a  moment,  he  climbed  up 
the  embankment  to  reconnoitre.  He  found, 
to  his  delight,  that  this  complication  had 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
crowding  the  opposite  side. 

Before  allowing  Roberts'  boat  to  leave  the 
canal,  several  of  the  farmers  had  induced 
him  to  convey  them  over,  and  deposit  them 
on  the  Shenningstone  bank ;  and  once  there, 
they  had  passed  their  time  in  hauling  up  to 
the  opening  one  of  the  great  coal-barges  that 
lay  moored  at  the  pier. 

It  was  a  capital  idea,  for  while  the  barge 
was  far  too  heavy  to  be  rowed  across  the 
water  on  the  plain,  it  proved  an  admirable 
means  of  transfer  for  the  people  on  the  canal. 

One  ingenious  farmer,  too,  had  suggested 
a  method  of  hauling  themselves  across,  and 
Lennard  found  all  in  readiness. 

A  stout  rope  had  been  thrown  from  side  to 
Bide  of  the  canal;  and  by  it  the  combined 
efforts  of  men  and  horses  prevailed  to  drag 
the  heavy  barge  across  to  Lea. 

It  had  been  over  once,  and  was  just  re- 
turning again,  when  Henry  climbed  the  em- 
bankment. 

Several  men  were  upon   it,  working  the 


rope;  and  with  them  was  Mrs.  Bird,  who, 
propelled  by  her  double  anxiety  for  Shenning- 
stone and  for  her  master,  had  taken  courage, 
and  sprung  on  board  as  it  left  the  opposite 
side. 

<'AhI"  cried  Lennard,  *<this  is  just  the 
thing.  Tou  will  get  them  all  well  across. 
And,  Mrs.  Bird,"  he  continued,  as  the  barge 
touched  the  shore,  and  he  perceived  her 
among  the  passengers,  "you  are  the  veiy 
person  I  want  to  see.  I  thought  I  should 
have  to  cross  to  find  you." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  as  she  jumped 
ashore,  with  her  master's  assistance,  *<  thank 
you,  sir.  I  am  sure  I  am  thankful  to  God  to 
see  you,  after  such  a  perilous  voyage.  My 
heart  just  sank,  sir,  when  I  saw  you  go  down 
over  the  bank." 

**  I  have  got  a  good  many  more  voyages  to 
make,"  he  answered ;  **  but  there's  no  danger. 
And  now,  Mrs.  Bird,  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  I  have  got  ten  of  them  safe  down 
there,  and  you  must  cross  over  the  canal  with 
them,  and  take  them  up  in  the  carts  to  Lea." 

"To  Lea,  sir?" 

"  Exactly ;  where  else  are  they  to  go  ?  See 
them  properly  housed  and  fed,  every  one  of 
them,  as  I  send  them  up  to  you ;  and  when 
the  house  is  full  let  the  granaries  and  stables 
be  prepared.  You  know  we  must  put  them 
all  up  somehow,  Mrs.  Bird ;  there  will  not  be 
a  stone  left  standing  at  Shenningstone  by  the 
morning,  I  expect." 

Mrs.  Bird  fussed  about  in  willing  obedience, 
and  soon  the  boat-load  of  women  and  children 
were  transferred  to  the  barge,  and  Lennard 
started  again  towards  the  village. 

"  Take  something  wiih  you,  sir,"  Birdy  said, 
as  he  turned  down  the  embankment  to  his 
boat.  "  Hall  went  up  to  the  house  and  fetched 
a  sandwich  and  your  flask.  Here,  Mr.  Len- 
nard, dear  sir,  remember  you  have  had  no 
dinner.  To  think  of  it,"  as  he  took  the  food 
from  her  reluctantly,  and  hurried  to  the  boat 
—  "to  think  of  it,  and  he  so  unused  to  hard- 
ships or  work." 

All  that  stormy  night  the  boats  plied  between 
Shenningstone  and  the  Lea  locks,  bearing  load 
after  load  away,  and  emptying  the  houses,  of- 
ten just  in  time,  before  they  crumbled  and  felL 

The  daylight  broke  on  them  at  length,  the 
wintry  sun  rising  late  and  stormy.  Still  the 
wind  swept  over  the  plain  of  water,  and  the 
clouds  drifted  dark  and  ominous  across  the 
sky. 

The  smoke  had  quite  ceased  to  rise  from 
any  of  the  tall  black  chimneys  that  towered 
above  the  water,  and  many  of  the  houses  bad 
quit«  disappeared.     ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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StiU  Lcnnord  plied  on  with  his  boat.  There 
were  still  some  families  to  be  remoyed. 

He  had  relays  of  men,  but  he  himself  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  resign  his  post 

A  curious  enjoyment  in  the  novel  sense  of 
eagerness  in  effort  kept  him  steady  at  his 
helm,  besides  a  feeling  burning  within  him 
that  this  was  his  work — the  first  step  in  the 
path  of  change  and  reparation  he  was  longing 
to  follow. 

When  the  morning  broke  he  was  pale  and 
weary,  but  he  still  sat  steady  at  his  helm. 

Many  a  sad  home  hod  he  penetrated  that 
night,  many  a  poverty-worn  and  pain-wasted 
creature  he  had  assisted  to  lift  into  his  boat. 
Kach,'as  he  bore  them  acoss  the  water,  seemed 
a  reproach  and  a  fresh  lesson  to  himself;  but 
each  stimulated  him  to  renewed  effort,  each 
filled  him  with  renewed  resolve. 

At  length  the  work  appeared  nearly  over. 

His  boat  returning  for  the  twenty-first  time 
to  Shenningstone,  encountered  Roberts'  heav- 
ily laden  on  its  way  towards  Lea. 

<<  Arc  there  any  more  to  be  taken,  or  have 
yon  got  the  last?"  called  Heniy  from  his 
boat. 

"  One  more  house,"  replied  Roberts,  "  quite 
at  the  end.  I  thought  it  was  empty,  but  just 
as  we  were  starting  we  saw  a  handkerchief 
waving  from  the  window.  I  could  not  go 
back,  we  are  quite  fhll." 

*<  We  shuU  go  there,"  said  Lennard;  "  pull 
away,  my  men  I  " 

Once  more  they  glided  between  the  houses 
along  the  water-covered  streets,  passing  close 
by  the  roof  of  cottage  aflcr  cottage,  that  stood 
up  in  the  fiood,  silent  and  deserted. 

Many  of  them  seemed  to  be  tottering  under 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  long  cracks,  in 
the  pieces  of  the  wall  that  remained  visible, 
foretold  that  soon  very  many  of  them  must 
fall.  Every  now  and  then  a  crumbling  sound 
was  heard  on  cither  side  of  them  as  they 
rowed  along,  and  they  would  turn  just  in  time 
to  see  a  house  sink  entirely  out  of  sight. 

Quite  at  the  further  end  of  the  village  they 
at  last  saw  the  waving  handkerchief  that  be- 
tokened a  house  still  inhabited,  and  they  plied 
their  oars  hurriedly  towards  the  spot. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose  now ;  wherever 
there  was  life  within  those  crumbling  walls,  it 
was  in  instant  peril. 

They  nearod  the  cottage  as  they  had  done 
on  each  former  occasion.  They  pulled  on 
carefully  under  the  window  whence  the  hand- 
kerchief hung ;  but  in  vain  they  looked  up  to 
Beek  the  eager,  expectant  countenances  that 
bad  each  time  greeted  their  approach. 

No  one  appeared  at  the  window ;  the  hand- 


kerchief waved  to  and  fh>  above  their  heads, 
tossed  by  the  stormy  wind,  but  no  face  was  to 
be  seen  behind  it. 

"Strange!"  said  Lennard;  "yet  there 
must  be  some  one  within." 

"Yes,  and  it  is  high  time  they  were 
fetched,"  answered  one  of  the  men.  "The 
bouse  is  crumbling  fast.  See,  there  is  bits  o' 
mortar  falling  from  under  the  roof,  and  it  is 
cracking  like  anything  agunst  my  ear." 

"Steady!"  sud  Henry;  "ship  the  oars, 
and  hold  the  boat  close  by  the  side  of  the 
house.  It  is  a  high  window,  I  shall  have  to 
stand  on  the  plank  to  see  in." 

He  let  go  the  rudder,  and  stood  upon  the 
seat.  The  men  held  the  boat  steady,  and  he 
could  just  reach  the  window  and  look  into  the 
room. 

When  at  length  he  did  so,  an  exclamation 
broke  from  him,  for  he  saw  that  the  inmates 
could  not  help  themselves. 

It  was  the  garret  room  of  a  very  small  cot- 
tage, and  there  were  in  it  only  two  persons.' 
One  was  an  old  woman,  feeble  and  decrepit ; 
she  sat  with  her  back  towards  the  window, 
near  the  table  on  which  the  rush-light  had 
burned  through  the  night  She  seemed  indif- 
ferent, almost  forgetful  of  the  flood,  for  her 
whole  attention  was  absorbed. 

She  was  bending  over  the  low,  miserable 
bed,  on  which  lay  a  little  girl,  — about  the  age 
Hazel  might  have  been  when  she  first  came 
to  Lennard ;  and  the  child  had  tangled  hair, 
tossing  over  the  pillow,  and  large  dark  eyes, 
weird  and  wild  now  with  fever  and  excite- 
ment. 

As  Henry  looked  into  the  room,  the  associ- 
ation of  a  likeness  struck  him,  with  the  mem- 
ory of  those  shaggy  locks  and  dark  eyes  he 
loved  BO  well ;  and  he  trembled  in  his  eager- 
ness to  save  this  little  sufferer,  the  last  of  her 
Shenningfitone  people. 

"  You  must  come  here,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  men.  "  Two  of  you  stand  up,  and  lift  me 
upon  your  shoulders.  I  must  climb  into  the 
room." 

"You,  master  I  No,"  cried  the  men,  sim- 
ultaneously ;  "  not  into  that  house,  it  is  crack- 
ing terribly  I " 

"  I  must  go ! "  he  cried ;  "  we  cannot  leave 
these  last  ones  I " 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  men,  "  when  we've 
took  the  whole  lot  But  let  one  of  us  go, 
sir,  instead  of  you." 

"No,  no,"  said  Henry.  He  thought  he 
could  lift  that  little  sick  one  with  a  gentler 
arm  than  they. 

"Heave  me  up,"  he  persisted;  and  they 

could  only  obey.  r^  r\r\n]o 
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He  reached  the  window-sill,  and  the  old 
woman  tarned  and  saw  him,  juBt  aa  he  sue- 
oeeded  in  scrambling  into  the  room* 

"Do  not  be  frightened/'  he  stud,  as  she 
uttered  an  exclamation ;  "  but  you  must  come 
at  once  —  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  old  woman,  pointing  to 
the  bed;  "I  won't  leave  her  I  I  will  not 
gol" 

'*But  she  shall  go  too,"  said  Lennard. 
^*  If  70U  stay  here,  you  will  both  be  drowned. 
There  is  a  boat  under  the  window,  and  I  will 
lift  you  into  it;  but  you  must  go  first,  to  hold 
her  when  wc  get  her  down.  Do  not  be 
afraid,"  he  udded.  '*  Can  you  not  trast  me  ?  " 
He  smiled. 

The  old  woman  looked  up  at  l^m,  and 
burst  into  tears.  She  trusted  him,  indeed; 
but  the  reacUon  after  her  weary  solitude,  and 
her  long  quiet  waiting  for  the  end,  was  too 
much  for  her. 

•*0  sir,"  she  cried,  "my  dear  Umhi  — 
my  sweet  one  I  It  will  be  her  death  in- 
deed 1" 

"  Do  not  fear ;  we  will  be  rery  careful  with 
her," he  answered ;  "but  we  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  —  hearken  I  "  for  a  crack  rang 
through  the  room,  and  the  men  shouted  to  him 
from  below  to  come  quickly. 

He  made  no  more  parley,  bat  lifted  the 
old  woman  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  out  to 
the  men,  and  she  was  placed  in  the  boat  in 
safety.  Then  Henry  turned  to  the  child. 
The  firo  of -the  fever  was  burning  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  wildly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  shrank  from  him  in  terror. 
It  was  a  new  face  to  her,  and  bewildered  her 
poor  sick  brain. 

But  Lennard  bent  over  her,  patiently  and 
calmly,  as  if  no  flood  was  raging  around  them, 
and  death  but  one  moment,  perhaps,  from 
both.  He  smiled  his  bright,  gentle  smile,  and 
waited  quietly  while  she  gained  courage  to 
turn  to  him  again,  to  look  up  into  his  eyes, 
and  return  the  smile  that  was  shining  down 
upon  her. 

And  then  he  put  his  arms  gently  around 

her,  and  she  made  no  resistance.    The  wild 

expression  passed  away  from  her  face,  and  she 

^put  her  thin  little  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and 

let  liim  lift  her  from  the  bed. 

He  gathered  the  blankets  closely  round  her, 
carried  her  quickly  across  the  room,  and 
placed  her  in  the  strong  arms  that  wore 
stretched  out  from  the  boat  to  receive  her.  It 
was  done.  She  was  the  lost,  and  she  was  in 
safety  now. 

The  men  already  held  her,  and  he  was 
gently  disentangling  his  arms  from  the  cover- 


ings in  which  he  had  wrapped  her,  when 
again  a  great  crack  rent  the  walls. 

The  house  seemed  to  s^ing  under  him ;  the 
floor  of  the  garret  sank  beneath  his  feet;  he 
saw  the  boat  rock  and  heave  away  from  the 
walls  below  the  window ;  hia  brain  reeled,  and 
bis  footing  slipped. 

One  impulse  seized  him,  and  he  obeyed  iU 
He  sprang  from  the  window  with  all  the 
energy  that  remained  to  him,  hoping  to  clear 
the  sinking  house. 

He  fdlt  liimself  strike  the  water,  and  then 
something  struck  him. 

He  knew  no  more.  The  house  crumbled 
away;  he  sank  among  the  ruins,  and  the 
water  closed  in  troubled  eddies  above  hie 
head. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVnL 

OALIONAHl'8  JfESSBirOBB. 

Thb  "  Grande  Vitesse  do  Marseilles'*  came 
in  this  morning  crowded  with  passengers. 

They  had  left  Paris  late  last  night,  and 
reached  Marseilles  in  time  for  a  dijeUner  it  la 
fourchetU  at  twelve  o'clock,  —  most  of  them 
meaning  to  have  a  quiet  day  at  Marseilles,  and 
a  night's  rest,  and  to  proceed  on  the  morrow 
along  the  Comiche  towards  Genoa,  en  rouU 
for  Italy. 

As  many  as  could  be  taken  in  put  up  for  the 
day  and  night  at  the  "  Grand  Hotel  de  Louvre," 
that  haven  of  the  travel-worn,  where  so  many 
weaiy  voyagers  from  India,  and  tired  rail- 
way passengers  from  Paris,  pass  tranquil  days 
of  refreshment  and  repose. 

As  you  go  southwards,  its  paved  courtyard, 
with  its  sparkling  fountains  and  green  orange- 
trees,  is  your  first  experience  of  Italian 
climes ;  and  as  you  land  from  the  P.  and  O. 
steamboats  to  go  northwards,  its  many  sur- 
roundings, that  suggest  the  English  traveller, 
remind  you  that  you  are  really  going  home. 

The  resting-day  for  the  traveller  from  Paris 
has  come  to  a  close.  There  has  been  a  large 
iahU^hdie,  and  now  many  of  the  people  have 
retired  to  their  rooms. 

But  some  have  turned  from  the  great  din 
ing-room  into  the  salon,  which  is  lit  up  gayly, 
and  filled  with  the  travellers  from  many  nations. 

Its  large  window  looks  out  upon  the  court- 
yard, and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  orange-blos- 
soms is  wafted  into  the  room. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  salon  stand  chat* 
tering  together  in  groups ;  some  settle  down 
to  games  of  picquet  or  cheia.    CjQOqIc 
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But  all  are  roused  into  a  tumult  of  exdte- 
ment,  as  tlie  door  of  the  outer  lobby  is  thrown 
suddenly  open,  and  the  faeieury  in  his  green 
uniform,  enters  the  room. 

He  has  his  liitle  box  slung  in  front  of  him, 
and  under  his  arm  he  carries  a  sheaf  of  news- 
papers, which  he  throws  down  on  the  table  be- 
fore beginning  to  distribute  his  letters. 

AiQong  the  faces  that  were  turned  to  him 
with  expectation,  there  was  one  that  looked 
up,  as  he  arranged. his  letters,  but  sliowed 
little  interest  or  pleasure  in  anticipation  from 
his  box. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young  girl,  who  had 
come  in  from  the  diuing-room,  and  sat  by 
herself  near  one  of  the  windows,  somewhat 
withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  not  a  face  or  figure  that  could  pass 
unnoticed,  however.  In  any  crowd,  especLally 
when  the  face  lit  up,  which  it  did  now  as  the 
postman  announced  liis  possession  of  a  budget 
of  letters  for  Monsieur  Dalcourt.  The  girl 
came  forward  to  claim  them,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  interest  her  much,  for  she  did  not 
open  them,  but  began,  instead,  to  turn  over 
the  bundles  of  newspapers  the  man  had  thrown 
upon  the  table. 

When  the  first  buzz  of  excitement,  as  each 
received  their  portion  of  correspondence, 
had  subsided,  everybody  else  pressed  round 
the  table  also,  and  all  scrambled  for  tlie  latest 
news. 

She  let  all  the  Parisian  and  German  ga- 
zettes be  picked  away  without  securing  one, 
and  went  on  with  her  search  until  she  arrived 
at  the  English  ''  Galignani,*'  which  she  immedi- 
ately appropriated,  and  carried  off  to  her 
window-seat. 

Apart  from  her  profession,  Hazel  was  so 
truly  an  English  woman  still  in  her  interests 
and  thoughts,  that  this  English  newspaper,  as 
she  came  upon  it  in  her  travels,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  in  her  present  life. 

She  always  read  it  with  eagerness,  and 
prided  herself,  in  her  secret  heart,  on  keeping 
up  with  the  politics  and  national  doings  of  her 
own  land. 

Nothing  could  make  Hazel  a  French  woman. 
She  turned  over  the**  Galignani "  now,  and  read 
all  the  articles  on  the  '*  House  "  doings  of  the 
day,  and  then  went  skimming  through  the 
sheets  of  the  paper. 

Suddenly  she  started,  the  hand  that  held 
the  <*  Galignani'*  shook  strangely,  and  the  color 
rushed  in  a  glow  over  her  face.  Her  eyes 
remained  fixed  upon  one  paragraph,  and  the 
letters  danced  before  them ;  she  was  only  con- 
scioiu  that  she  distinguished  one  name. 

First  one  name  only,  but  then  another  and 


another,  not  indeed  so  thriUing  as  the  fint, 
but  names  also  dear  and  familiar  to  her, 
though  they  looked  strange  now,  printed  in  a 
French  newspaper,  and  read  by  her  in  a  scene 
so  &r  away. 

But  such  dear  names  I — Lea  Hange  and 
Shenningstone  I  And  shining  out  from  among 
them  Henry  Lennard's  name  repeated  again 
and  again. 

She  gazed  at  them,  bewildered  for  some 
moments ;  then  she  bent  her  head  bcliinJ  the 
newspaper,  and  touched  the  printed  letters 
gently  and  tenderly  with  her  lips ;  and  at  last 
the  mists  cleared  away  from  her  eyes,  and  her 
understanding,  and  she  read  it  all. 

A  long  account,  copied  from  a  home  nevs- 
paper,  of  the  floods  on  the  Langley  Hills,  of 
the  inundation  of  Shenningstone,  and  of  the 
heroic  conduct  of  the  proprietor  of  Lea  Bange. 

Her  heart  thrilled  and  bounded,  as  she 
read,  with  intense  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
Her  color  rose  again  and  again  with  pride  in 
him  whom  she  had  always  known  to  be  so 
truly  chivalrous  and  kind;  and  then  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her,  as  she  remembered  that  she  was  nothing 
to  him  now. 

She  had  left  him — he  had  others.  It  would 
be  their  part,  not  hers,  to  gloiy  in  his  conduct, 
and  to  be  proudly  joyous  in  his  joy. 

The  tears  gathered  hotly  in  her  eyes  as  she 
remembered  this ;  she  hid  herself  behind  her 
newspaper,  and  wept  quietly,  in  her  utter 
longing  to  be  with  him,  and  to  share  his  li£9 
again. 

No  one  disturbed  her,  until,  among  the 
people  that  passed  in  and  out  of  the  room,  at 
length  Fifine  entered. 

She  had  to  search  in  all  the  comers  and  b 
each  window  for  Hazel,  until  she  discovered 
her  hidden  behind  the  **  Galignani ;  "  and  then 
she  came  up  to  her,  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

Hazel  regained  her  composure  and  looked 
up. 

**  Well,*'  said  Fifine,  "  the  father  has  gone  to 
bed ;  he  is  quite  tired  out,  Hazel,  and  are  you 
not  sleepy  too  ?  " 

''  No,  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Hazel;  '<bat 
we  can  go  upstairs  whenever  you  like.  I  ▼«> 
only  waiting  for  you  here." 

*'  Well,  we  shall  have  to  start  pretty  early 
to-morrow,  so  I  dare  say  we  may  as  well  go. 
What  have  you  there,  Hazelle?  "  she  contin- 
ued, for  Hazel  was  carefully  folding  up  the 
"  Galignani."  "  What  are  you  doing  with  that 
journal?" 

« I  am  gomg  to  keep  it,  Fifine.  It  \a  Eog- 
lish,  and  there  is  something  in  it  I  want  to 
read  again.    Will  you  tell  the  girani  that  I 
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will  buy  it    I  do  not  care  what  he  asks  for  it, 
hut  I  cannot  give  it  up." 

"  He  cam  only  ask  four  sons  for  it,  Haxelle." 
**  Ho  may  not  wish  to  sell  it,  but  will  you  tell 
him,  Pifine,  that  ho  must.     I  will  give  him  five 
francs,  if  he  likes,  for  it.    But  I  will  not  re- 
turn tho  paper  to  him  again." 

*  *  Mon  Dteu,  Ilazelle,  quelle  horreur  I  Five 
francs  for  a  journal  1  Why,  you  do  make  a 
fortune  truly ;  but  at  that  rate  you  will  spend 
one  too!  Fi  done!  But  what  is  in  the 
paper?  •* 

"Only  a  story,"  said  Hazel,  hesitating, 
*'  about  an  old  friend  of  mine.  But  I  must 
have  it,  Fifine." 

*'JBien"  said  Fifine,  resolutely,  •*!  will 
marchander  for  you.  The  English  are  very 
bearish  truly  for  their  journal,  and  will  not 
let  it  go  easily.  But  Monsieur  le  gerant  must 
listern  to  reason,  and  five  francs  for  a  journal 
—  ma  foi,  quelle  td6e  I  Go  upstairs,  Hazelle, 
if  you  like ;  I  will  pay  for  the  paper,  and  fol- 
low immediately." 

Fifine,  delighted  with  her  commission,  de- 
parted to  the  bureau;  and  Hazel,  still  holding 
her  precious  "  Galignani "  went  upstairs. 

Fifine  made  a  bargain  to  her  satisfaction, 
went  to  bc'd,  and,  tired  out  with  her  long 
journeyings,  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

Hazel  went  to  bed  also,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Daybreak  found  her  still  lying  awake,  her 
head  pillowed  upon  the  newspaper,  which  she 
had  drenched  again  and  again,  through  the 
nighty  with  showers  of  bitter  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXTX. 


Whbit  Henry  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
world  again,  he  was  lying  in  bed  in  his  own 
room  at  Lea,  and  George  Wyatt  was  sitting 
by  his  side. 

Only  a  mis^y  recollection  remained  to  him, 
as  lie  recovered  consciousnes*),  that  something 
had  been  happening ;  but  he  could  not  make 
it  clear  to  himself,  or  account  for  the  dull  pain 
that  oppressed  him  when  he  tried  to  move  his 
head. 

He  was  turning  to  look  at  Wyatt,  and  to 
make  sure  in  liis  own  mind  that  he  was  not 
dreaming ;  that  there,  substantially  in  pro- 
pi-iA  perfonA,  was  his  friend. 

He  could  not  feel  certain  about  it,  so  he 
thought  he  wonft  speak;  but  that,  too,  he 
found  difficult,  and  it  was  in  a  very  low  and 
weak  voice  that  ho  called  out  **  George." 


"  Hollo  I  "  cried  Wyatt.  «*  There  you  are ! 
That  is  capital  I  Say  it  again,  old  fellow  I  — 
have  another  try!  So  you  know  me,  do 
you?    That  is  all  right  I" 

Henry  smiled  faintly,  and  tried  again  to 
speak,  but  it  seemed  more  than  ever  difficulty 
and  drowsiness  crept  over  him. 

''Hollo ! "  exclaimed  George  again.  " This 
won't  do ;  hold  up ;  have  a  go  at  this,  Henry 
—  drink  it  all  up.  There,  that  will  put  some 
heart  into  you;  Mrs.  Bird*8  best  concoc- 
tion." 

Presently  Henry  did  seem  better,  and  spoke 
again. 

"  George,  what  has  happened?  " 

**  Heaps  of  things  have  happened,  my  dear 
fellow;  and,  amongst  others,  you  have  been 
and  gone  and  got  yourself  a  very  nasty  blow 
on  the  head,  and  been  half  drowned  besides, 
so  you  had  just  better  keep  quiet  for  a  little 
bit,  and  think  nothing  about  it." 

Henry  did  keep  quiet  for  a  few  minutes; 
but  soon  he  asked  again :  — 

**  George,  what  did  happen?  I  have  a  fSunt 
kind  of  impression  about  water,  and  people, 
and  Shenningstbne  1 "  he  added,  suddenly, 
with  a  burst  of  returning  recollection. 

**  That  is  about  it.  You  are  an  incompar- 
able kind  of  fellow,  you  know,  L'ennard;  and, 
after  saying  nothing  about  yourself  for  thirty 
years  or  so,  you  go  all  of  a  sudden,  one  fine 
night,  and  set  the  country  on  fire.  Always 
said,  however,"  he  added  to  himself,  in  solil- 
oquy, "he'd  turn  out  a  trump  some  day; 
always  knew  you  to  be  an  ace  in  the  pack,  my 
firiend!" 

'*  It  was  not  fire,  though,  Greorge,  it  was 
water !  "  said  Henry,  dreamily,  as  if  trying  to 
recollect.     "  How  long  ago  was  it?  " 

"Yesterday.  Hall,  like  a  sensible  man, 
telegraphed  up  for  me  directly  they  had 
fished  you  out  of  the  water,  and  here  I  am  by 
a  *  special.*  And  we  have  been  looking  at 
you  ever  since,  Henry,  and  were  beginning  to 
fear  you  never  meant  to  come  to ;  but  it  is  all 
right  now,  old  fellow,  only  you  keep  quiet, 
and  do  not  think  about  it." 

Henry  sunk  into  a  drowsy  condition  again 
for  many  hours,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  he  spoke  to  Wyatt  again. 

**  Tell  me,  George,"  he  said,  suddenly,  as 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  friend  sitting 
by  the  fireside — "tell  me  exactly  all  that 
happened." 

"Well,  nothing  very  particular,"  replied 
George,  "  except  that  you  have  gone  and 
made  a  hero  of  yourself,  old  fellow ! " 

"  I  do  not  care  about  that,"  began  Heniy; 
tat  Wyatt  interrupted  htau^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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"  And  I  rappose  you  do  not  care,  cither, 
that  the  county  paper  this  morning  is  ringing 
with  nothing  but  your  doings  from  beginning 
to  end;  and  the  Humane  Society  is  going  to 
seed  a  special  deputation  to  present  you  with 
a  medal;  and  the  Shenningstone  people  are 
going  to  make  you  a  speech — and  yon  will 
have  to  answer  it  too,  Henry,  that  U  more, 
and  I  hope  the  thought  of  it  will  be  enough  to 
keep  you  in  bed  for  a  week." 

**The  Shenningstone  people!  Ahl  that 
is  what  I  want  to  hear.  Tell  me,  are  they  all 
safe,  George?  " 

''A  great  deal  safer  than  you  are  at  this 
moment,  if  you  will  not  keep  quiet.  They  are 
all  eating  their  heads  off  at  your  expense,  a 
whole  barrackful  of  them,  down  at  the  offices. 
If  that  will  make  you  happy,  Lennard." 

"I  am  so  thankful,"  murmured  Henry, 
**  we  got  them  all  away." 

Presently  lie  called  George  to  him  again. 

"It  was  her  Shenningstone,  you  know, 
George.  She  loved  it  so  well,  and  loved  all 
the  people  there ;  it  would  have  grieved  her, 
had  she  been  here,  if  any  of  them  had  been 
drowned." 

**  There  is  not  an  approach  to  drowning 
among  them,  I  fancy,  except  yourself,  Henry. 
Tou  nearly  did  that  part  of  the  business. 
Ton  behaved  splendidly,  my  dear  old  friend !  " 
exclaimed  Wyatt,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

**  I  only  did  my  duty,"  replied  Henry,  —  "a 
little  bit  of  the  great  deal  I  should  have  done 
long  ago." 

Tlie  stunning  effect  of  the  blow  Lennard 
had  received  from  the  stone  of  the  crumbling 
house  gradually  passed  away,  and  he  soon 
rallied  from  the  weakness  produced  by  the 
partial  drowning  he  had  undergone. 

When  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  his  head, 
as  ho  sprang  into  the  water  at  Shenningstone, 
he  had  been  completely  stunned,  and  had 
sunk  immediately  out  of  sight;  and  some 
seconds  had  passed  before  he  rose  again,  and 
the  men  could  lay  hold  of  him,  and  lift  liim 
into  the  boat. 

Then  the  long  space  of  water  had  to  be 
crossed  before  anything  could  be  done  for 
him;  and  he  was  carried  to  his  house,  and 
brought  home  to  poor  horror-stricken  Birdy 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which 
they  failed  to  rouse  him  for  hours. 

Hall  telegraphed  for  George  Wyatt,  who 
appeared  without  delay,  and  they  watched 
round  him  in  an  agony  of  anxiety. 

AH  the  first  day  and  night  it  seemed  un- 
doubted that  the  master  of  Shenningstone  had 
saved  the  lives  of  his  people  at  the  sacrifice 


of  his  own.    Then  on  the  teoond  momlng  he 

rallied. 

His  one  pressing  thought,  as  clear  con- 
sciousness returned  to  him,  was  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  he  had  saved. 

They  had  again  and  again  to  assure  him 
that  all  were  domiciled  in  his  granaries,  which 
Roberts,  under  Wyatt's  direction,  had  con- 
structed mto  vast  barrack-rooms,  where  the 
entire  population  of  Shenningstone  were 
lodged  in  comfort,  and  fed  as  they  required. 

And  there  they  seemed  likely  to  remain, 
until  somebody  could  suggest  something  that 
might  be  done  with  them. 

It  was  a  wide  field  for  thought  and  energy, 
as  Henry  regained  his  powers ;  and  a  present 
pressing  field,  demanding  close  attention 
without  delay. 

And  so  it  was  that  Henry  Lennard  rose 
from  his  bed,  and  stepped  immediately  int6 
that  new  life  which  was  at  once  the  life  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances,  and  the  life  also 
which  he  felt  inclined  to  adopt. 

He  had  to  think  unremittingly  for  otiien, 
of  a  great  body  of  people,  whom  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  forget 

The  fioods  soon  abated,  and  the  wmter 
promised  to  pass  away,  but  Shenningstone 
was  gone  with  it. 

The  homes  of  Shenningstone  and  all  the 
property  of  the  workers  were  swept  from  the 
earth.  Shenningstone  as  a  village  was  no 
more. 

Henry  himself  was  a  great  loser  by  tbe 
ravages  of  the  flood,  but  his  loss  was  nothing 
in  comparison.  The  sufferers  were  the  poor 
people  who  had  been  bereft  of  their  liitle 
houses,  and  of  all  they  had  contained. 

And  they  had  to  be  thought  for,  provided 
with  means  of  earning  livelihoods,  and  with 
houses. 

And  Lennard  took  the  charge  upon  him- 
self 

He  had  a  sweet  undercurrent  of  feeling, 
running  through  all  he  did  for  them,  that 
forged  a  kind  of  link  between  them  and  his 
loving  memory  of  his  little  Fawn. 

She  seemed  somehow  to  whisper  to  him, 
to  approve  all  he  proposed  to  do  for  them, 
and  to  smile  upon  him  with  her  spirit,  while 
he  worked  just  as  she  would  have  had  him 
do. 

A  range  of  temporary  huts  were  first  mn 
up  to  receive  the  families;  then  a  site  was 
chosen,  on  the  rising  ground,  far  above  all 
fear  of  floods,  whore  the  new  village  of  Shen- 
ningstone was  to  stand. 

The  iron-works  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  posi- 
tion of  safety,  and  Forley^dastaliefl^fpi^  them 
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•ffnin.  ^nd  in  the  mean  time,  while  these 
works  were  being  reconstructed,  and  the 
neat  row8  of  cottages  planned,  that  were  to 
be  the  workmen^s  abodes,  the  people  must 
be  employed. 

Por  that  Lennard  had  also  to  provide; 
and  here  Hartly,  the  engineer,  came  in  to 
help  him. 

The  mending  of  the  canal  embankment  was 
a  government  afikir ;  but  Hartly  was  employed 
to  carry  out  the  repairs;  and,  at  Henry's 
request,  he  employed,  as  laborers  under  him, 
the  Shcnningstone  miners  and  iron-workers 
who  were  thrown  out  of  occupation,  while 
they  waited  until  the  furnaces  were  rebuilt. 

George,  when  he  returned  to  London,  felt 
that  he  left  Lennard,  among  all  these  newly- 
awakened  interests,  a  happier  man  than  he 
had  seen  him  for  many  a  day. 

He  was  doing  HazeFs  work,  — the  work  she 
had  shown  him  long  ago,  and  which  she  had 
asked  him  to  do,  and  he  was  happy  in  doing  it. 

Late  in  the  following  summer,  George  came 
to  sec  him  again.  He  had  heard  constantly 
during  the  last  few  months  from  Henry,  and 
his  letters  had  been  so  full  of  liis  business,  so 
full  of  self-reproach  for  his  years  of  negli- 
gence, and  so  full  of  resolves  for  the  devotion 
of  his  remaining  life,  that  George  began  to 
feel  some  uneasiness  lest  his  friend,  in  this 
new-bom  enthusiasm,  might  be  working  him- 
self beyond  the  limits  of  his  powers.  So  he 
ran  down  to  look  after  him,  and  found  that  his 
anxiety  had  been  well  founded. 

Henry  was  looking  worn  and  delicate.  He 
had  been  taxing  his  power  of  thought  and  his 
energies  to  the  utmost.  He  had  sustained  a 
severe  shock  to  his  constitution,  in  the  adven- 
ture that  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  in 
the  former  winter ;  and  he  had  not  stood  well 
the  sudden  change  in  the  current  and  habits 
of  bis  life. 

George  saw  his  new  enthusiasm  was  carry- 
ing him  too  far.    Henry  must  have  rest. 

Shcnningstone  would  do  well  now,  and 
affairs  at  Lea  would  move  prosperously  with- 
out him  for  a  time.  George  felt  he  must  be 
got  away,  to  idle  a  little  amongst  his  old  in- 
terests ;  to  be  painter,  musician,  and  dilettante 
flgfedn  for  a  few  months,  and  let  his  mind  wan- 
der back  into  some  of  its  old  and  famUiar 
grooves. 

Life  was  wearying  him.  His  self-reproach 
and  self-discipline  were  running  to  a  morbid 
conscientiousness,  likely  to  be  very  unfortunate 
for  one  of  his  sensitive  temperament  He  must 
be  taken  away. 

But  how  to  get  him  away?  George  knew 
he  would  not  leave  with  the  object  only  of  his 


own  benefit ;  so  he  had  to  take  another  course, 
and  make  out  that  Henry  was  going  to  do  a 
fkvor  to  him. 

As  they  sat  together  the  evcnuig  after  hu 
arrival,  George,  who  had  been  thinking  out 
his  plan,  said  suddenly :  — 

"Well,  Henry,  you  must  be  wondering 
what  has  brought  me  down." 

"  Ah !  **  said  Lennard  —  "  wondering?  no 
—  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  George." 

"  But  you  did  not  expect  me.  You  thought 
I  was  very  busy  in  town,  did  you  not?** 

"  Yes  —  well,  perhaps  I  did.** 

'*  So  I  was,**  said  George. 

He  seemed  to  expect  an  answer,  bo  Henry 
said:  — 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come,  (George. 
My  dear  old  friend,  you  are  always  welcome." 

*'  I  did  not  come  altogether  out  of  kindness, 
Henry.** 

**  Ah?  '*  said  Lennard,  not  understanding  him. 

'*  I  came  because  I  want  you  to  do  aome- 
thmg  for  me  —  or  with  me,  rather.** 

"  Well?  "  inquired  Lennard. 

<'I  am  going  abroad  again  for  the  winter, 
Lennard  —  I  want  you  to  come  with  me.** 

**  Ah !  no,**  answered  Lennard.  **  Not  I, 
George ;  get  a  younger  and  more  genial  com* 
panion.  I  cannot  stir  from  home.  There  is 
so  much  to  be  done  here  —  so  much  I  have 
long  neglected,  and  that  I  must  look  after 
now.  There  is  more  that  suits  me  here  than 
in  any  other  place  —  there  are  more  associo^ 
tions,  George  —  more  relics  to  which  my 
heart  can  cling.** 

'<  Exactly  so.  I  knew  you  would  not  wish 
to  go,  Henry,  and  that  is  why  I  knew  you 
would," 

"  Why,  George?    I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  come.  I  want  a 
fiivor  of  you,  Henry.  I  am  going  abroad — 
must  go  —  and  I  am  asking  you,  as  a  friend, 
you  know,  not  to  let  me  go  alone.** 

"God  knows,  George,  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  life  for  you  —  and  well  I  might,  my 
dear  old  friend.** 

"Just  so,**  said  George,  shortly;  "and  I 
have  to  go  figuring  down  to  Italy,  and  along  the 
Riviera  —  a  piece  of  business,  you  know  —  so 
Fve  just  come  to  fetch  you  away  along  with 
me.    I  knew  I  could  count  on  you  to  go.'* 

"  I  will  go  vntli  you,  and  for  you,  where 
you  will,  George ;  but  my  heart  cleaves  to  its 
memories  here,  and  finds  its  best  comfort  in 
work.** 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Wyatt,  "  and  friendship 
tears  you  away.** 

"  So  be  it,'*  answered  his  friend.    "  If  yoQ 

wish  it,  I  wiu  go."    ^.g.^.^^,  ,y  Google 
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"  All  right,  then ;  PIl  telegraph  to  ray  boy 
in  London,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  start  by 
the  beginning  of  nett  month.  I  haye  a  notion 
of  an  apartment  in  Rome  for  the  winter,  and 
coming  loitering  home  by  the  Kiviera  in  the 
spring." 

Lennard  sat  silent  for  some  time  after  this 
arrangement  was  concluded;  at  length  he 
looked  up  and  said :  — 

"  George,  liow  long  ago  it  seems  since,  —  ** 

George  glanced  quickly  at  him. 

**  Since  she  left  me,  I  mean." 

"  It  is  four  years,"  replied  George,  —  "  four 
years  last  summer." 

**  Four  years  and  a  half  now.  It  seems  so 
long  ago,  and  yet  sometimes  it  appears  to  have 
been  yesterday  or  to-day,  even.  I  seemed 
just  to  have  seen  her,  to  be  missing  her,  and 
expecting  her ;  I  cannot  help  feeling  she  will 
one  day  see  all  this  work  I  do  out  of  love  for 
her." 

Wyatt  shook  Ids  head. 

**  You  know,  George,  those  six  years  I  had 
her  she  was  the  awiikening  of  life  to  mo.  I 
seemed  to  have  been  drcamiDg  until  then.  I 
seemed  only  to  liavo  had  eyes  and  thought 
and  feeling  for  cold,  lifeless  objects,  —  sculp- 
ture, you  know,  paintings,  my  museum,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  the  tones  of  a  musical 
instrument  were  more  to  me  than  the  ring  of 
any  human  voice.  I  supposed  I  lived  in  tastes 
simply;  but  she  came,  and  was  life  to  my 
heart." 

<*  True,"  said  George,  nodding  sadly  at  the 
Are. 

"  Yes,  she  was  the  life-glow  of  my  heart. 
Look,  Wyatt,  it  seems  curious,  perhaps,  to 
you,  but  this  little  muslin  thing,  —  this  bit  of 
unfinished  work,  with  the  needle  sticking  in 
it,  —  and,  see  here,  the  broken  thread,  —  it  is 
dearer  to  me  now  than  all  the  sculpture  and 
pictures  in  this  gallery  put  together.  It  is 
strange,  Wyatt,  is  it  not?  What  creatures  we 
are,  and  how  we  live  on  through  years  of  our 
lives  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  mechanism 
of  ourselves  I  I  was  two-and-forty,  George, 
before  I  knew  what  a  heart  meant,  and  that  I 
bad  one." 

"Ahl  well!"  sighed  George.  **You  will 
pull  through,  old  fellow,  somehow,  —  we  all 
pull  through." 

'*  I  don't  think  I  can,  Wyatt.  It  never 
teems  to  leave  me ;  it  is  always  here,  —  my 
weary  longing  for  the  child.  My  best  help  is 
working  at  tlie  work  she  loved.  I  used  to 
think  I  should  never  feel  like  other  men. 
When  you  were  a  lad,  how  I  used  to  wonder 
at  you;  do  you  remember,  George?" 

"  Do  I  remember  I "    George  Wyatt's  hand 


was  pressed  to  bis  heart,  where  the  relies  of 
those  old  days  of  Jtis  were  hidden  somewhere 
away.  "Do  I  remember,  Henry?  —  Yet  / 
have  pulled  through.  Ah!  there  may  be 
hope  for  you  still,  my  friend;  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  green  mound  in  the  village 
churchyard,  and  the  memoiy  of  the  past,  for 
me." 

<'Yet  you  have  been  so  cheerful  all  these 
years  I " 

**I  have  pulled  through,"  said  George,  "I 
have  pulled  through."  But  there  was  a  tear- 
drop glii»tening  in  the  fircHght,  and  trinkling 
quietly  down  his  rough  check.  "My  friend, 
be  brave ! "  he  added.  **  Yon  are  -a  philoso- 
pher, Henry ;  try  to  look  upon  it  in  a  philo- 
sophical light." 

"  I  seem  to  have  lost  all  my  philosophy.  I 
seem  to  be  a  child,  learning  the  lesson  of  life 
from  the  memory  of  her  words.  She  used  to 
speak  to  me,  you  know,  and  strive,  with  her 
dear  perceptions,  to  find  the  object  and  the 
good  in  my  dilettante  existence,  and  she  tried 
often  to  incite  me  to  higher  aims.  I  seem 
now  to  hear  her  often,  and  to  see  her  dark 
eyes ;  and  tliey  light  up  the  vista  of  my  wasted 
years,  where  duties  undone,  and  powers  un- 
used, stand  out  side  by  side  in  reproach 
against  me." 

"  You  have  done  much  in  your  own  way, 
Henry ;  and  what  was  left  undone  once  you 
are  doing  now." 

"  Yes,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  in  art,  in  a 
listless,  indolent  sort  of  way;  but  the  very 
things  I  should  do,  the  duties  my  position  re- 
quired, I  have  left  undone.  And,  in  the  light 
she  saw  it,  I  see  it  now." 

"  You  have  begun  aright  at  last,  at  oU 
events,  and  it  is  not  too  late,  my  friend." 

"Ah  I  I  try  J  and,  if  I  had  her,  I  feel  the 
vigor  of  youth  might  still  thrill  through  my 
powers.  I  yet  might  do.  But  alone,  bereft 
of  her,  I  feel  often  hopeless  and  inert  in  the 
midst  of  my  efforts ;  and  yet  they  are  my  best 
comfort.  I  do  not  seem,  to  care  now  for  all 
these  collections  of  mine.  What  sliall  I  do 
with  them  ?  I  wish  sometimes  they  were  out 
of  my  sight.  Shall  I  send  them  to  the  British 
Museum?  They  are  worth  somebody's  while 
to  accept." 

"Keep  them  for  yourself,  Henry,  you  will 
appreciate  them  again  by  and  by.  You  are 
ill  now,  you  have  overworked  yourself. 
Come  abroad  with  me,  and  we  will  talk  of  all 
this  again.  When  you  come  back  you  will 
continue,  naturally,  the  activity  you  have 
begun,  —  and  you  will  resume  work  with  re- 
newed vigor,  as  your  powers  of  exertion  are 
restored.  And  there  are  further  fields  joti 
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maj  enter.  You  haye  great  talents, — it  is 
truly  sad  they  shpuld  have  lain  so  long  un- 
used, —  not  only  your  own  property,  but  your 
country,  and  the  government  of  your  nation, 
are  your  proper  spheres  for  work." 

**  I  will  try,  George.  They  wish  to  return 
me  at  the  next  election  in  the  spring,  and  I 
will  try.  The  memory  of  her  words  shall 
still  inspire  me.  I  will  turn  my  thoughts  more 
resolutely  from  myself  and  ray  own  sorrow. 
I  will  make  further  efforts  than  I  have  already 
done." 

"  You  cannot  do  anything  more,  at  present, 
Henry.  You  must  come  away.  You  need 
change  of  scene,  and  a  fresh  current  to  your 
thoughts,  and  you  will  return  a  different  man. 
Wait  till  wo  come  4M>me  in  spring;  we  shall 
see  how  you  stand  then  as  to  health  and  phys- 
ical energies.     And  now  —  tkVItalie.** 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  HEDITESBAKEAN  DAWK. 

*<Oonnais-ta  le  pays  oti  fletirit  Toranger? 
Le  pays  des  faults  d'or  ot  des  roses  vermcllles, 
Oil  la  briso  est  plus  donee,  et  I'oiseau  plus  leger, 
Oil  dans  toute  salson  buUncnt  Ics  abcillcs, 
Oil  Bonrlt  et  rayonnc,  comme  un  bienfalt  do  Dlen, 
Un  printemps  eternel,  sous  un  del  toi^ours  bleu." 

I  KNOW  such  a  land.  The  long  wave  of  the 
Mediterranean  washes  its  sunny  shore;  the 
shimmering  olive  covers  its  verdant  slopes; 
the  orange  and  the  lemon  trees  nestle  in  the 
shelter  of  its  valleys,  and  the  snowy  heath  of 
the  Riviera  crowns  the  rocky  crests  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 

It  has  been  night  on  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
deep  blue  curtain  of  the  Italian  night  has  been 
hanging  over  all ;  the  stars,  keen  and  brilliant, 
shining  from  out  the  darkness,  the  sea  rolling 
silent  and  profound  beneath  their  lustre,  and 
the  long  wave  breaking  ever  upon  the  shore. 

But  the  morning  dawn  is  coming ;  a  sofl  tint 
of  glimmering  gray  is  creeping  up  the  horizon 
of  the  sea  and  sky ;  it  is  brightening,  a  rosy 
hue  blends  with  it,  and  a  halo  of  shaded  lilac 
falls  over  all.  The  sea  heaves  and  shimmers 
beneath  it,  still  cold  with  the  lingering  chills 
of  midnight. 

Then  the  pink  deepens,  and  the  gray  and 
lilac  fades ;  light  is  growing,  and  a  warm  flush 
of  rose-color  breaks  across  the  hills,  and  the 
yalleys,  and  the  sea. 

The  olives  glisten  beneath  it:  the  rocky 
heights  above  the  valley  stand  out  bathed  in 
the  morning  lustre,  and  the  crest  of  the  waves 


breaks  upon  the  shingle,  white  and  sparkling 
in  the  rosy  glow. 

Along  the  shore  stretches  a  small  Italian 
town ;  the  white  walls,  the  green  pamted  shut- 
ters, and  the  red-tiled  roofs  gleaming  now  in 
tlie  lustre  of  the  morning. 

The  church  bell  is  already  tolling  its  r^veUlef 
ringing  out  its  deep  musical  peal  from  the 
rocky  eminence  where  the  pointed  tower  stands 
high  above  the  town. 

It  echoes  far  into  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
comes  softly  up  through  the  morning  air  to 
the  head  of  the  Val  d'Euss6,  where  there 
stands  a  little  tile-roofed  villa,  commanding 
the  whole  vast  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
olive  valleys,  the  town  with  its  old  church 
tower,  and  the  far  wide  rolling  sea. 

A  little  orange-grove  clusters  round  the 
villa,  and  the  low  windows  open  upon  a 
garden,  gay  now,  though  in  winter,  with  roses 
and  geraniums,  and  the  sweet  flowering 
myrtle. 

The  green  shutters  are  still  closed,  the 
house  standing  silent  and  its  inhabitants  evi- 
dently asleep,  while  the  morning  breaks  bean- 
tiililly  outside. 

But  the  first  flush  of  rose-color  has  scarcely 
lit  up  the  sea,  when  a  window  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  the  light  of 
the  morning  pours  into  a  room,  —  the  soft  rich 
glow  of  the  Mediterranean  dawn. 

It  is  a  pretty  room,  and  tastefully  furnished, 
hung  round  with  a  few  beautiful  pictures, 
adorned  with  several  statuettes  that  speak  of 
art  —  such  as  Racine,  Shakespeare,  and  Schil- 
ler. It  contains  many  books,  ranged  in  low 
cases,  or  scattered  over  the  tables ;  and  close 
by  the  open  window  is  a  low  arm-chair  and  a 
reading-stand. 

Tiiere  is  only  one  person  in  the  room.  It 
is  she  who  has  thrown  open  the  window,  and 
she  stands  now,  shading  her  eyes  as  she  gazes 
out  over  the  wide  prospect,  to  where  the  bril- 
liant huos  at  the  line  of  sea  and  sky  are 
heralding  the  rising  sun. 

Hazel  Gray  still  keeps  the  early  hours  of 
her  childhood.  Morning  after  morning  she 
conies  to  tlie  window,  throws  open  the  green 
shutters  and  the  low  sash,  and  enjoys  the 
beauty  of  the  sunrise  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Presently  she  sinks  into  the  large  chair. 
She  is  much  changed  since  that  first  season 
of  hers  hi  Paris ;  she  looks  an  older  woman 
now,  as  she  leans  back  carelessly  in  her  chair, 
wrapt  in  her  white  morning  dress. 

The  sovereignty  of  success  sits  in  power 
and  self-dependence  upon  her  countenance. 
She  looks  confident  and  self-contahied;   aU 
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the  difference  of  girlhood  has  passed  from 
her;  the  deep  gravity  of  her  face  speaks 
nothing  of  weakness,  nothing  of  timidity  —  a, 
kind  of  royalty  of  power  sits  in  every 
feature,  speaks  in  every  attitude  and  every 
word. 

The  stem  efforts  and  the  powerful  nature 
of  the  life  she  has  been  living  for  the  past 
two  years  have  deepened  every  energy  of  her 
character,  strengthened  every  faculty  of  her 
being. 

Since  her  first  season  in  Paris,  her  success 
has  'continued,  everywhere  rapid  and  com- 
plete. She  concludttd  her  engagement  there, 
and  then  she  went  with  Petit  P^re  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Slie  played  her  season  in 
Vienna,  and  her  winter  in  Rome. 

She  made  the  name  of  Listclle  ring  its 
&me  through  every  capital  of  the  Continent. 
She  had  been  applauded  and  feted  wherever 
the  went. 

On  the  walls  of  her  room  hung  portraits  of 
the  Bussian  sovereigns,  presented  by  them- 
selves to  their  favorite  **  Artiste."  Every 
ornament  that  surrounded  her  was  a  tribute 
from  one  great  personage  or  another  to  the 
merits  of  La  Listclle.  Gifts  from  the  French 
Empress,  offerings  from  the  Italian  Court,  a 
bust  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  all  trophies  of 
her  success,  laid  one  by  one  in  homage  at  her 
feet. 

Two  years  of  complete  triumph  had  been 
hers.  In  every  trait,  in  every  movement,  in 
every  attitude,  from  the  pose  of  her  head  as 
she  leant  it  back  against  the  cushion,  to  the 
firm  hand  that  lies  easily  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  you  recognize  the  great  "  Artiste." 
The  genius  of  Listelle  is  always  apparent  — 
in  her  tread  as  she  passes  down  the  street,  in 
her  glance  as  she  sweeps  a  vast  crowd  with 
the  power  of  her  eye— and  its  imperial 
influence  is  ever  felt.  But  as  she  sits  now, 
and  gazes  out  into  the  morning  lustre  that 
breaks  over  the  sea,  there  is  a  gleam  of 
another  self  flitting  across  her  countenance;  a 
deep,  tender  light  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  a 
sweet  softness  creeping  over  her  face.  The 
stem  gravity  of  her  power  is  passing  away 
from  it,  and  a  wistfulness  coming  instead, 
that  recalls  the  child  **  Fawn,"  the  dreaming 
girl  at  Lea,  and  seems  the  shadow  of  a  long 
past,  before  she  was  '*  ArUste,"  and  known  as 
La  Listelle. 

She  leans  her  head  back  in  her  chair,  and 
watches  while  the  soft  lights  flit  changefuUy 
over  licr  face. 

It  is  one  of  the  quiet  hours  when  she  can 
be  herseJf,  when  she  can  forget  the  actress  and 
be  simply  Hazel  again ;  when  the  burden  of  her 


career,  the  sense  of  necessity  In  effort,  rolls 
away  from  her,  and  when  she  dreams  back  to 
the  memory  that  comes  creeping  ever  through 
her  busy  life. 

Night  and  morning  it  returns  quietly,  but 
irresistibly,  and  overflows  her  being. 

'<For  I  will  be  an  evening  thought, 
A  morning  dream  to  thee, 
A  allonoe  In  thy  life." 

More  she  could  not  give  to  memory,  for  her 
life  was  ardent,  occupied,  and  intense,— 
absorbing  all  her  powers,  which  others  now 
required  of  her. 

She  was  now  the  entire  family  support 
Petit  P^re  was  failing,  he  could  not  work  at 
all ;  indeed  in  these  days  he  seldom  left  his 
bed.  Fiflne  was  his  constant  attendant,  and 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  leave  him 
to  go  and  teach,  as  she  used  to  do,  for  their 
support.  So  Hazel  was  their  only  stay ;  but 
she  was  amply  sufllcient;  while  she  worked, 
she  could  always  win.  She  earned  large  sums 
everywhere,  and  she  had  the  comfort  of  afford- 
ing to  Petit  P.^re  in  his  weakness  every  little 
luxury  he  could  require. 

For  his  sake  she  was  this  winter  on  the 
Riviera,  had  taken  an  engagement  in  Niani, 
and  hired  this  little  villa  for  their  home. 

The  engagement  was  just  over,  but  she  saw 
it  must  be  renewed.  Dalcourt  could  not  leave 
Niani.  She  must  work  on  here,  and  minister 
with  fidelity  and  constancy  to  his  need.  She 
felt  often,  with  sad  forebodings,  that  it  might 
not  be  for  long. 

As  she  watched  him  day  by  day  grow 
weaker,  the  tliought  would  irresistibly  present 
itself  of  the  possibly  impending  future,  when 
he  might  be  taken  from  them,  when  that  fer- 
vent genius  would  no  longer  shoot  its  fire  and 
inspiration  into  hers,  when  Dalcourt  would  no 
longer  be  here  to  triumph  in  her  triumphs^ 
and  live  with  her  in  her  efforts  and  her  success. 
Then:  a  future  seemed  lying  beyond  that 
world,  —  a  vista,  not  of  farther  triumphs  and 
of  wider  fame,  but  a  deep,  attractive  future, 
that  drew  her  backward  in  her  life's  journey, 
not  on  to  new  victories  again. 

Were  Dalcourt  taken  away,  she  felt  she 
should  lose  her  stimulus  and  her  power  to  act. 
He  kept  it  glowing ;  the  desire  to  delight  him 
was  the  element  of  life  that  electrified  her 
force.  But  he  gone,  she  knew  another  power 
would  be  far  stronger,  another  attraction 
would  be  irresistible. 

She  would  leave  the  stage,  and  wander 
back  in  search  of  Lennard  again. 

She  must  wait  and  work  now;  but  later, 
when  her  work  perhaps  was  finished,  tlie  d:;ty 
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In  it  done,  she  would  retnrn,  she  Imew,  to 
England;  not  to  speak  with  her  yoice  of 
power  npon  the  English  stage,  hut  to  creep 
back  qnictlj^i  unseen  and  unknown,  — just  to 
look  at  Lea  and  at  Heniy  once  more. 

She  was  hungering  to  hear  of  him.  That 
story  read  in  the  newspaper  at  Marseilles 
made  her  long  oven  more  than  ever.  She 
could  not  write  again,  —  something,  perhaps 
pnde,  prevented  her;  but  she  promised  to 
herself  that  she  would  go,  and  just  look  at 
them;  inquire  for  him  in  the  neighborhood, 
see  a  glimpse  of  his  home  and  his  happiness, 
of  Laura,  and  pcriiaps  his  children  playing 
upon  the  lawn,  upon  the  old  green  lawn  slop- 
ing down  to  tho  river.  How  far  away,  how 
long  ago,  it  seemed  as  she  sat  watching  the 
Mediterranean  sunrise,  in  her  new  life  now. 

On  the  table  by  her  side  lay  a  packet  of 
letters ;  the  arrivals  by  last  night's  post  after 
she  had  gone  to  the  theatre.  She  had  not  yet 
opened  them. 

There  lay  also  on  the  table  close  by  her 
hand  a  withering  bouquet,  and  near  it  a  gold 
bracelet  set  richly  with  diamonds. 

It  seems  familiar,  and  recalls  an  evening 
in  Paris  two  years  ago. 

She  does  not  appear  to  observe  either  the 
letters  or  the  bracelet,  or,  at  all  events,  she 
has  forgotten  both  as  she  gazes  over  that  glo- 
rious prospect,  and  muses  with  those  gleams 
of  soft  tenderness  breaking  over  her  face. 

The  sun  rises,  the  light  grows«  and  at  length 
she  rouses  herself.  The  morning  musing- 
hour  is  coming  to  a  close. 

She  seems  suddenly  recalled  to  a  recollec- 
tion, for  she  turns  quickly  to  the  table,  takes 
up  the  bracelet,  and  looks  at  it  earnestly. 
She  turns  it  round  in  her  hand,  examines  it, 
and  gradually  the  color  mounts  in  a  deep 
flush  to  her  cheek. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispers  to  herself,  "  it  is  the 
same  one — there  is  no  doubt  of  it, — how 
curious  I  —  and  yet  —  I  never  observed  that 
he  was  there." 

Then  she  laid  it  down  again,  and,  as  if  a 
sudden  idea  struck  her,  she  gathered  up  her 
packet  of  letters,  and  ran  them  over  quickly 
in  her  band. 

There  were  several  on  her  professional 
business.  One  was  from  the  manager  of  the 
Thddtre  Fran^ais,  proposing,  no  doubt,  a 
■future  engagement;  and  another  from  the 
chief  of  the  company  she  had  serred  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

There  were  several  epistles  whose  appear- 
ance she  knew  well  by  sight;  such  evasions 
•8  she  received  by  scores,  sometimes  anony- 


mous, sometimes  with  open  signature,  often 
poetic  —  expressions  all  of  the  writers*  adora- 
tion of  her  genius  and  her  charms.  These  she 
tossed  aside  unopened. 

There  was  a  budget  of  friendly  letters  in 
fine  pointed  foreign  handwriting,  which  she 
singled  out  and  piled  together  for  thtnre 
perusal.  She  had  many  friends  of  different 
nations  now,  with  whom  she  carried  on  a 
kindly  and  constant  intercourse  —  friends, 
professional  and  social,  of  many  ranks  and 
conditions  in  tho  social  and  artistic  scale. 

Listelle  was  widely  known,  and  whererer 
known,  she  was  beloved. 

In  vain  she  ran  over  her  multifarious  col- 
lection of  letters  in  search  of  anything  like 
the  one  she  thought  might  be  there.  She 
more  than  expected  to  see  a  bold  English 
handwriting  familiar  to  her,  an  English  cor- 
onet, and  to  find  within  the  envelope  some 
explanation  of  the  bracelet  that  she  had  found 
again  last  night  among  her  flowers,  — the 
broad  band  of  gold,  with  its  setting  of  bril- 
liants, which  had  thus  lain  twice  on  the  stage 
at  her  feet  Hazel  was  puzzled.  There  was 
no  letter,  and  she  had  observed  no  one  like 
Lord  Athcrley  in  the  house  the  night  before. 
She  leant  back  in  her  chair  and  reflected. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  sunny 
afternoon  in  Paris  when  she  had  said  farewell 
to  Lord  Atherlcy  in  Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  boudoir 
over  their  five  o'clock  tea. 

Lord  Atherley  had  not  come  to  Rome. 
His  father  had  lingered  on,  still  an  invalid, 
and  the  winter  and  tho  next  summer  had 
passed  over,  and  Lord  Atherley  had  been  un- 
able to  leave  England. 

Winter  had  come  again  now,  and  was 
nearly  over. 

Hazel  had  often  heard  of  him,  and  several 
times  she  had  heard  from  him.  She  heard  of 
him  unceasingly  from  Mrs.  Fitzarthur;  and 
from  him  she  had,  from  time  to  time,  long 
friendly  letters,  inquiring  for  her  well-being, 
keeping  himself  in  her  remembrance,  and,  in 
carefully-veiled  terms,  expressing  a  hope  that 
when  they  met  again  her  senthnents  of  friend- 
ship towards  him  might  be  unchanged. 

Hazel  answered  his  letters  in  the  tone  in 
which  she  received  them — friendly,  genial, 
and  unaficcted.  She  certidnly  always  remem- 
bered him  with  a  peculiar  friendliness  that 
was  inexplicable  to  herself.  His  face,  with 
its  changeful  expression,  and  the  extreme 
sweetness  and  brilliancy  of  his  smile,  seemed 
to  live  in  her  memory  somehow,  enshrined 
whh  the  gentle  associations  of  that  early  life 
ol  hers  —  that  life  so  unknown  )oiiim, 
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Mrs.  Pitzarthnr  would  hate  kept  his 
memory  fresh  in  her  recollection,  even  if  she 
had  been  inclined  to  forget  him. 

That  lady  still  cherished  her  scheme,  and 
the  more  so  (is  months  roiled  on,  and  Hazel 
continued  obstinately  unpropitious  towards  all 
other  aspirants  to  her  favor.  It  was  evident 
to  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  that  the  attentions  of  no 
admirer  were  received  with  the  same  com- 
placency as  Lord  Atherley's  had  been.  She 
arrived,  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  heart  of  La 
Listelle,  that  he  had  departed  with  the 
treasure  in  his  keeping,  and  that,  scorning  all 
other  aspirants,  she  awaited  his  return. 

During  the  last  two  years,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur, of  course,  often  lost  sight  of  her  jpro^^- 
gee.  She  could  not  follow  La  Listelle  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  Vienna ;  and  she  was  in  her 
apartment  in  Paris  during  the  year  of  Lis- 
teners triumph  in  Bome.  But  the  rumors, 
that  were  indeed  public  had  reached  her  ear, 
of  the  Kussian  noble  who  had  bent  at  the 
shrine  of  the  great  artiste,  of  the  Italian  who 
had  laid  his  ancient  coronet  at  her  feet,  and 
of  many  others  who  had  tried,  without  suc- 
cess, to  win  a  smile  of  acceptance  from  the  lips 
of  Listelle. 

She  had  hut  one  answer  for  all. 

"  She  had  espoused  her  art,  and  she  lived 
for  it.  It  was  for  her  the  crown  of  her  human 
life  —  she  wished  for  nothing  beyond  it  She 
could  not  leave  it  to  follow  any  other  fate, 
however  brilliant,  however  richly  gilded,  how- 
ever laden  with  aristocratic  honor.  She  was 
an  artiste^  and,  in  her  art,  possessed  a  royalty 
with  which  no  woirldly  honor  could  com- 
pare." 

But  Mrs.  !Bitzar/biir  did  not  believe  all 
this.  She  though*:  differently,  and  in  her 
own  mind  clung  'vo  the  conviction  that  Lis- 
telle loved  Lord  A.therley,  and  would  accept 
no  one  until  his  return.  She  was  very  dis- 
creet ;  she  said  nothing  when  these  stories  of 
Listelle's  conquests  and  Listelle*s  scomings 
were  related  to  her ;  but  she  shook  her  head 
very  wisely,  as  if  she  could  tell  something  if 
she  chose. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  a  kind-hearted  woman, 
and  she  bad  become  really  fond  of  her  little 
artiste.  She  had  no  daughter  of  her  own, 
and  she  had  thrown  herself,  with  all  the 
warmth  and  energy  of  her  character,  into 
lastelle's  career.  It  was  an  intense  interest, 
and  an  unspeakable  triumph  to  her. 

In  the  summer  they  had  met  in  Paris  again ; 
and  then  Listelle  had  told  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  of 
Dalconrt's  increasing  weakness,  of  the 
doctor's  advice  that  they  should  pass  the  fol- 


lowing winter  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
her  consequent  decision  to  accept  an  engage- 
ment at  Niani,  and  to  hire  a  villa  there  to  be 
Petit  Pore's  winter  home.  And  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur had  determined  to  follow  them. 

She  owned  a  beautiful  villa  —  one  of  those 
sunny  houses  nestling  above  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  among  the  orange -groves  ^ 
and  she  had  been  located  there  for  several 
months  of  this  winter,  enjoying  the  dolce  far 
niente  existence  of  the  Italian  watering-place, 
meeting  numbers  of  old  friends  in  each  bevy 
of  new  arrivals,  and  gathering  around  her, 
as  usual,  a  circle  of  artistic  associates,  to 
whom  her  house  was  a  centre  of  much 
pleasant  intercourse  and  enjoyment. 

Hazel  saw  her  daily.  She  came  constantly 
to  see  Petit  P^re,  and  was  deeply  aggrieved 
if  a  day  passed  without  a  visit  from  Hazel  to 
her. 

As  Hazel  leant  hack  in  her  chair  now,  her 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  Mrs.  Fitzarthur. 
She  would  probably  be  able  to  give  some 
explanation  of  the  reappearance  of  Lord 
Atherley's  gift.  Without  divulging  the  cause 
of  her  curiosity,  she  thought  she  could  easily 
extract  from  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  all  she  knew  of 
Lord  Atherley's. movements;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  be  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Niani  without  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur's  seeing  him  or  hearing  something  of 
him. 

So  Hazel  reflected;  and  then  she  pushed 
aside  her  letters  and  the  bracelet,  and  turned 
to  watch  the  sunrise  again. 

Presently  she  hears  sounds  of  movement 
in  the  house.  It  is  Fifine ;  she  also  has  risen 
now,  and  is  downstairs.  She  is  pursuing  her 
household  arrangements,  superintending  the 
preparation  of  breakfast,  and  soon  a  fragrant 
odor  of  coffee  pervades  the  little  villa,  and 
presently  Fifine  appears. 

She  carries  a  tray  with  HazeVs  morning 
repast,  —  her  coffee  and  her  crisp,  firesh  roU. 

**  Ahl  "  she  says,  setting  it  down,  ''you  are 
all  ready,  as  usual." 

Fifine  bad  been  present  the  night  before, 
when  Hazel  had  found  the  bracelet  again 
among  the  roses,  so  she  was  in  unusual  ex- 
citement this  morning. 

*'  What  a  pity  that  you  do  not  sleep  later  I " 

''I  have  slept  well  enough,  Fifine,"  an- 
swered Hazel,  with  a  smile.  '*  How  is  Petit 
P^re  this  morning?  " 

*'  Ah  I  as  usual,  — weak  and  tired.  He  has 
slept  little." 

**J7cZas/"  said  Hazel,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
''  If  he  does  not  sleep  ho  cannot  get  strong.'* 

''  That  is  very  clear,"  replied  Fifine,  seating 
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herself  on  a  chair  against  the  wail.  "  He  will 
not  get  strong.  You  must  go  to  him,  Hazelle ; 
be  has  asked  for  you  already,  and  I  hare  told 
him  how  magnificently  you  did  last  night.  I 
haTe  recounted  to  him  of  the  applause,  and 
all  the  bouquets,  and  of  the  bracelet  flung 
upon  the  stage." 

**  I  will  go  to  him  directly,'*  said  Hazel,  rising. 

"fiut  eat  first,  Hazelle.  Take  your  coffee, 
it  is  good.  I  have  made  it  hot  and  strong ; 
take  it  first,  and  then  go  to  Petit  P^re." 

HiOzel  sat  down  again. 

''Ah!  Hazelle,  you  were  beautiful  last 
iu£^t, — it  was  wonderful  I  I  could  see  you 
from  where  I  stood  with  B§noit." 

**Were  you  with  B6noit  again,  Fiflne? 
What  will  Petit  Pdre  say  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  My  good  B6noit ; 
what  a  pity  it  is,  Hazelle,  that  he  is  not  a  great 
actor  like  you  I " 

*'I  wish  he  were  good  enough  to  please 
la  phrt^  said  Hazel. 

'^BelasI"  cried  Fifine,  "the  good  fellow! 
the  dear  fellow !  he  loves  me  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  the  father  has  nothing  against  him, 
except  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  play 
Othello.  What  matters  it  to  me  that  he  is  not 
a  good  actor?  I  love  him,  Hazelle,  not  as  an 
actor,  but  as  a  man." 

"I  will  speak  again  to  Petit  P^re,"  said 
Basel. 

"  Ah !  if  you  will,  ehere  Hazelle,  if  you 
only  will.  When  he  is  mine,  he  is  white  and 
beautiful,  —  Sundays,  for  instance.  What  is 
it  to  me  that  le  pere  finds  him  execrable  when 
he  plays  Othello?" 

"  I  will  go  to  PeUt  P^re,  Fifine,  and  I  will 
try  to-day  again  what  I  can  do." 

It  was  the  great  trouble  of  the  moment. 
Fifine,  in  her  frequent  visits  in  charge  of 
Hazel  CO  the  theatre,  had  won  the  heart,  and 
become  enamored,  of  a  gigantic,  good-humored 
actor,  well-doing,  and  well  paid,  but  of  the 
mediocre  class. 

He  Acted  the  part  of  Othello  in  a  French 
adaptation  of  the  play;  and  Fifine  admired 
her  Moor  inexpressibly,  and  adored  him  with 
her  whole  heart ! 

But  Dalcourt  had  once,  unhappily,  witnessed 
the  performance,  and  it  had  horrified  him. 
He  could  find  no  language  to  express  his  dis- 
gust and  rage.  There  was  no  fault  with  the 
man,  he  was  worthy  and  commendable,  but 
that  his  daughter,  the  descendant  of  Fran9ois 
Dalcourt,  should  unite  herself  with  an  artist 
of  so  despicable  a  calibre,  was  a  prospect  he 
could  not  endure.  No  consent  could  be  won 
from  him.  She  married  without  his  blessing 
If  she  espoused  Othello. 


Hazel  had,  in  vam,  striven  to  conquer  his 
prejudice,  and  she  came  to  him  to  make 
another  effort  now. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

DAI^COUBT. 

The  old  actor  sat  upright  in  his  bed.  Age 
had  withered  his  firame,  and  frailty  paralyzed 
every  energy,  but  his  dark  eyes  gleamed 
luminous  as  ever,  and  the  action  of  his  arm 
and  the  ring  of  his  tones  were  potent  and  ex- 
pressive as  of  yore. 

He  lay  there  day  after  day  now,  his  mind 
still  ceaselessly  active,  his  thoughts  floating  in 
transcendent  reveries,  full  of  mystical,  re- 
ligious, and  artistic  thought.  Hazel  was  his 
beloved  and  erer-constant  companion ;  he  still 
gave  her  her  daily  lesson,  and  heard,  with 
eager  interest,  every  detail  of  her  professional 
life.  And  often  she  read  to  him  passages 
from  his  old  favorite  authors;  or  she  sat 
quietly  with  him,  listening  to  bis  wonderful  talk. 

*<  Ah,  ma  bdU,**  he  said,  as  she  entered, 
**you  have  come.  Sit  down.  Fifine  says 
they  applauded  you  greatly  last  night,  ma 
mie." 

**  Yes,"  said  Hazel,  "  I  did  well,  I  fancy." 

"  Jele  crois  bien  ! "  exclaimed  Fifine,  enter- 
in^f  ^'  you  should  have  seen  how  the  flowers 
fell,  Petit  Pdre,  and  the  beautiful  bracelet 
tool" 

"Who  threw  the  bracelet,  I  wonder?* 
asked  Dalcourt. 

Hazel  paused  ere  she  answered. 

<'  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Petit  P^re,"  she  saidj 
"I  wish  I  knew." 

"  Ah !  who  takes  the  right,  I  wonder,  to 
offer  such  bijoux  to  our  Listellc?"  continued 
Dalcourt,  turning  round  the  costly  ornament 
which  Fifine  placed  in  his  hand. 

**  When  I  am  sure  of  the  giver  I  will  re- 
turn it,"  said  Hazel,  carelessly. 

'*  Our  artiste  scorns  these  anonymous  offer- 
ings," said  Dalcourt, 'smiling. 

"There  are  offerings.  Petit  P^re,  whose 
acceptance  is  more  an  insult  than  an  honor 
to  our  art." 

"  Mais  oui!^  exclaimed  Fifine,  simply,  and 
with  the  air  of  announcing  a  reflection  pro- 
found and  strikingly  to  the  point.  "  Still 
there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  great 
artistes  who  have  left  the  stage  to  become 
Comtesse,  Marquise,  even  Duchesse.  Who 
knows  who  may  have  throws  this  bracelet — 
it  is  worthy  of  a  great  nobleman." 3  qqIc 
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Hazel  laaghed. 

"  Fiflne,"  said  Dalcourt,  sblenuilj,  "  you  are 
a  romantic  fool.  Your  dreams  are  low,  des  - 
picable,  terrestrial;  you  cannot  soar  to  the 
true  aspiration  of  art." 

^'Pourtant"  persisted  Fiflne,  "  if  our  Ha- 
zel espoused  a  marquis  it  would  be  a  good 
thing. »' 

<*I  do  not  know  the  marquis,"  exclaimed 
Balcourt,  "  who  would  be  worthy  of  my  Lis- 
telle !    Bah !  Fiflne,  how  silly  you  are  1 " 

"WeUl"  repUed  Fiflne,  humbly,  "but 
yet!—" 

*'  You  need  not  fear,  num  pire,*^  said  Hazel, 
with  a  quiet  sigh. 

"  And  thou,  Fiflne,  hast  thou  seen  again  thy 
Othello  t  the  execrable  actor ! " 

Fiflne  hung  her  head. 

"  But  B6noit  is  a  good  man,  Petit  P^re, 
though  he  is  not  a  great  artist,"  pleaded  Hazel. 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  Dalcourt,  "it  is  true 
that  one  may  be  a  man  without  being  an 
actor,  but  to  be  an  actor,  and  a  bad  actor, 
that  is  to  be  less  than  a  man.  Faugh !  Do  not 
speak  to  me  of  this  execrable  Moor.  Good 
Heayens!  when  I  recall  his  gestures,  his 
tones,  his  shrieks  —  it  is  unpardonable,  it  is 
frightful  I" 

The  old  man  was  growing  excited.  Hazel 
motioned  to  Fiflne  to  leave  him,  and  poor  Fi- 
flne slipped  out,  carrying  his  breakfiut-tray 
with  a  sad  but  resigned  countenance. 

Petit  P^re  was  right ;  it  was  but  too  true, 
B6noit  made  a  melancholy  Moor  of  Venice, 
and  Petit  P6re  must  have  his  way.  Helas ! 
it  was  sad,  but  noblesse  oblige — it  costs  some- 
thing to  be  the  daughter  of  Dalcourt. 

It  was  the  hour  of  Hazel's  lesson,  and  she 
stood  up  before  him  in  the  little  bedroom; 
the  soft  air  blowing  in  at  the  open  window 
from  the  sea ;  the  green  jalousies  closed  care- 
fully to  screen  the  old  actor's  couch  from  the 
glare  of  the  noon-day  sun. 

He  sat  up,  supported  on  his  cushions,  and 
watched  her.  Great  as  she  was  upon  the 
stage,  mistress  of  her  art  to  the  public  eye, 
she  was  ever  a  little  child  to  him,  his  pupil 
still, .  docile  and  obedient,  eager  to  catch  and 
obey  his  idea. 

The  "  Cinna"  of  Corneille  was  their  study 
to-day,  and  she  stood  patiently  before  him,  re- 
citing again  and  again  the  parts  of  Lirie  and 
Emile,  while  he  tested  the  different  effects  of 
attitude,  action,  and  tone;  often  lighting  up 
into  flerce  enthusiasm  as  she  delivered  some 
passage  with  unusual  power,  often  turning 
away  from  her,  with  impatience,  if  she  failed 
for  a  moment  to  follow  his  thought. 

The  lesson  went  on.     Hazel's  Toice  was 


heard,  sometimes  rising  and  falling  throagli  a 
long  passage  without  interruption^ again 
Dalcourt'8,v  breaking  in  here  and  there  with 
impatient  eagerness. 

Sometimes  he  would  catch  the  passage  from 
her,  and  recite  it  himself,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  their  old  fervor,  his  arm  extended  with 
energy  and  power;  but  after  a  time  he  would 
quietly  watch  her,  while  she  gave  line  after 
line  with  deepening  intensity  as  she  wanned 
to  her  subject,  her  color  heightening  and  the 
passion  of  her  art  glowing  in  her  eyes. 

He  would  watch  her  then,  with  a  gleam  of 
unspeakable  pride  and  eigoymcnt  lighting  up 
his  whole  face.  She  was  indeed  the  sunset  of 
his  declining  day,  the  beauty,  and  radiance, 
and  glory  that  lit  up  the  horizon  of  his  life,  as 
he  watched  earth  passing  from  his  view  —  his 
child,  his  creation,  the  last  and  best  effort  of 
his  power ! 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  and  Fiflne  knew, 
by  the  changed  and  conversational  tone  of 
their  voices,  that  she  might  venture  in,  she 
penetrated  the  sacred  apartment,  the  Temple 
of  Art,  with  Petit  Pdre's  dinner. 

His  potagc,  and  his  little  morsel  of  care- 
fully prepared  "  r(Jii,"  his  bit  of  fresh  salad 
and  glass  of  red  wine. 

"  Hnzelle,"  she  said,  as  she  entered,  "  here 
is  a  little  billet  for  you.  There,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Petit  Pore's  tray,"  she  added,  indicating 
to  Hazel  where  a  three-cornered  note  lay  up- 
on the  napkin. 

Hazel  took  it  up  and  opened  it,  while  Fiflne 
smoothed  Dalcourt's  pillows  and  arranged  his 
luncheon-tray  comfortably  before  him. 

"My  good  Fiflne," he  said,  looking  up  at 
her  kindly  as  she  served  him;  "my  good 
little  girl!" 

He  patted  her  shoulder  gently  as  she  un- 
covered his  food. 

"  See,  Petit  P^re,  what  a  beautiful  rdti! 
—  eat  heartily,  my  father." 

"Yes,  my  daughter.  And  afterwards," he 
added,  "I  shall  like  to  be  laid  upon  the  sofS) 
and  would  be  wheeled  to  the  open  window,  at 
I  was  yesterday,  and  witness  the  sunset  orer 
the  sea." 

"  Well,  my  father,  all  will  be  ready,"  re- 
plied Fiflne.  "  Louis  and  Jean  shall  come  in 
to  move  you  as  soon  as  you  have  taken  yoor 
dinner.    But  eat  now,  m;  father." 

Dalcourt  obeyed  her,  and  Fiflne  turned  to 
Hazel. 

"This  is  a  note  from  Mrs.  Fitzarthur;  it  if 

in  English,"  added  Hazel,  •*  but  tlie  spirit  of  il 

is  that  she  cannot  comu  to  see  you  to-dfly, 

Petit  P^re,  and  she  is  anxious  that  I  should  go 

and  tell  her  about  you  this  afternoon." 

o 
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**  Good  lady,**  said  Dalconrt,  Bhragging  his 
flioiilders  —  **  kind  friend  and  constant,  but  — 
T  hope  she  will  ei\joy  herself  at  home  I  " 
Hazel  laughed. 

"  She  overpowers  you  a  little  sometimes." 
Dalcourt  shook  his  head. 
**  She  has  not  the  gift  of  silence,"  he  said, 
grayely.     '^  You  go  and  see  her,  Hazel,  and 
make  my  profound  salutations." 

"  I  will  go  in  for  a  little  while  as  I  come 
back  fh>m  the  rehearsal  at  five  o'clock,"  said 
Hazel. 

"  Must  you  go  io  rehearsal  to-day,  my  little 
one?" 

*'  Only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  promised  to  be 
present  at  the  rehearsing  of  Pareau's  pose  for 
the  prison-scene  in  the  *  Prisonnier  de  la  Bas- 
tille.*   We  play  it,  you  know,  this  evening." 

"  Ah  I  but  I  fancied  you  were  all  perfect  in 
your  parts." 

'^  So  we  are,  as  far  as  rehearsing  goes ;  we 
have  not  much  to  do,  but  Pareau,  you  know, 
is  new  in  that  rdle^  and  I  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  pose  last  night.  I  promised  to 
go  over  it  with  him  to-day." 
"  It  will  not  take  you  long,  will  it,  petite  t " 
"  No,  only  about  half  an  hour.  I  will  go  in 
about  three  o'clock.  Why  do  you  ask.  Petit 
P^re  Is  there  anything  you  wish  me  to 
do?" 

"  Well,"  said  Dalcourt,  reflectively,  "  there 
is  something.  This  is  the  f)Ste  of  St.  Fran- 
9018,  Hazel;  there  will  be  a  service  in  the 
Chapelle  de  la  Bienfaisance. ,  Pitine,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  his  daughter,  <<were 
you  this  morning  at  church?  " 

"  Mais  ouif  mon  pere"  replied  Fifine,  with 
an  air  of  grave  reverence,  **  I  was  there,  and 
there  was  a  beautiful  discourse." 
•*  Where  did  you  go?  "  asked  Dalcourt. 
"I  went  to  the  church  on  the  hill,"  said 
Fiflne —  "  to  the  Paroisse.  Monsieur  le  Cur6 
has  a  sermon  there  every  morning  just  now. 
He  prepares  for  Lent." 

"Ah!  well,"  said  Dalcourt,  "I  did  not 
know  you  were  going,  or  I  would  have  sent 
my  offering  by  you.  It  is  the  fSte  of  my 
good  St.  Fran9ols,  as  I  tell  you,  and  I  should 
Uke  to  have  had  a  special  part  in  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  day." 

"JKZo*/"  said  Fifine.  "What  a  pityl 
for  I  cannot  go  out  to  the  service  this  after- 
noon, for  it  is  at  four  o'clock,  and  Hazel  will 
not  have  returned  from  the  rehearsal." 

"Go,"    exclaimed  Dalcourt,  impatiently  — 
"leave  me  with  Louis  and  Jean." 
Fifine  shook  her  head. 
"No,  no,  my  darling  father;  that  cannot 


Hazel  looked  up  and  reflected  a  moment 
"Is  that  what  you  were  tliinking  about, 
my  little  father,  when  yoy  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  long  at  rehearsal?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  said  Dalcourt  "I  hare 
an  offering  for  the  church  to-day,  and  it 
grieves  me  that  it  should  not  be  carried." 

"I  cannot  be  back  in  time,"  said  Hazel, 
"to  admit  of  Fifine's  going  to  the  service; 
but  cannot  I  go?  Am  I  not  worthy,  Petit 
P6re,  though  I  am  a  Protestant?  May  I  not 
carry  your  gift?" 

Dalcourt  brightened,  and  Fifine  turned  upon 
her  with  delight 

"  Will  you  go,  Hazel?  But  that  will  be 
charming ! "  she  said. 
"May  I?"  asked  Hazel. 
"  Of  course,  tna  petite,  you  may  go ;  and 
you  can  carry  my  alms  as  well  as  Fifine. 
You  arc  always  welcome,  you  know,  Hazel, 
to  our  good  cur6;  the  Church  welcomes  all 
children  to  her  arms." 

"Yes  — I  often  go  there,  you  know,"  said 
Hazel;  "but  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
prefer  Fifine  to  carry  the  offering  for  your 
fete  day." 
"  But  why,  my  little  one?  " 
"Well,"  said  Hazel,  "then  I  wiU  go.  I 
will  just  have  time  as  I  come  out  of  the  thea- 
tre. But  I  cannot  go  to  the  Paroisse  —  I 
should  be  late  for  that ;  but  I  will  go  to  the 
little  service  at  the  Bureau  de  la  Bienfaisance, 
if  that  will  do  as  well." 

"So  much  the  better!"  replied  Dalcourt 
"  It  is  an  offering  to  the  poor  of  Niani  that  I 
would  make  on  this  fSte  of  my  good  St.  Fran- 
cois; and  none  arc  more  able  to  dispense  it 
worthily  than  the  good  little  ScBurs  de  la 
Bienfaisance." 

" None,  indeed,"  said  Hazel.  "I  love  all 
those  little  sisters ;  and,  do  you  know.  Petit 
P^re,  they  have  quite  got  over  the  idea  of 
my  being  a  Protestant.  I  delight  in  going 
with  M^re  Donia  among  the  poor;  and, 
Puritan  as  I  am,  I  enjoy  the  sweet,  beautiful 
service  in  their  little  church.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  go." 

"It  is  truly  beautiful  and  sweet,"  said 
Petit  P^re.  *  *  Ah !  Hazel,  it  is  when  two  hearts 
like  yours,  my  child,  and  mine,  meet  at  the 
fountain  of  the  true  sweetness,  in  religiouf 
service,  that  the  differences  in  external  pro- 
fession die." 
Hazel  nodded  quietly  in  assent 
"But  there  is  a  difference,  Mas"  said 
Fifine.  "Ah!  how  I  wish  Hazel  were  a 
daughter  of  the  Church !  " 

Dalcourt  looked  at  her  gravely,  his  brows* 
knit  in  earnest  thonght.  ^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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<<The  Church,  Fifinet  And  what  iB'the 
Church?" 

^^Whyl"  ezckimed  Fifinc,  horrified  and 
surprised;  **the  Church,  my  father,  the  Holy 
Mother,  the  Church  I "  she  crossed  herself 
devoutly. 

*'It  is  a  great  word,  Fifine;  a  large  word, 
my  daughter.  Who  knows  what  is  the 
Church?  Who  has  comprehended  its  large- 
ness?" 

Fiflne  wonderingly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
looked  from  Hazel  to  Petit  P^re,  and  felt  the 
more  astonished  as  she  saw  Hazel's  quiet 
glance  meejt  liis  with  an  expression  of  perfect 
understanding.  But  she  was  well  accustomed 
to  their  conversation  soaring  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  all  her  preconceived  ideas.  So  she 
said  nothing;  and  presently  she  ceased  won- 
dering, and  set  herself  to  clearing  away  the 
relics  of  Dal  court's  repast. 

"  Will  you  breakfast,  Hazelle?  "  she  said 
as  she  left  the  room. 

*'Very  soon,  Fifine,"  replied  Hazel.  "I 
will  stay  with  Petit  P6re  until  it  is  nearly 
time  for  me  to  go  out ;  and  I  will  breakfast  as 
I  pass  through  your  sitting-room." 

**Well,"  said  Fiflne;  "don't  hurry  your- 
self; remember  always  to  give  yourself  time 
to  eat ! " 

She  closed  the  door  and  was  gone. 

**  Must  you  be  going,  too,  my  little  one?  " 
said  Dalcourt,  turning  his  eyes  fondly  upon 
Hazel. 

**  Not  yet,"  she  answered.  "  It  is  not  much 
past  mid-day,  and  I  need  not  be  at  the  theatre 
till  nearly  three  o'clock.  I  will  read  to  you  a 
little  first.     What  would  you  like  to  hear?  " 

He  leant  back  on  his  pillows,  and  an  air  of 
repose  and  enjoyment  came  over  his  dark 
features.    He  reflected  a  moment. 

**Let  me  hear  some  German,  Hazelle. 
Take  Schiller, — his  shorter  pieces, — and 
read  me  anything  you  like,  my  child.  Read 
me  here  and  there." 

She  turned  the  Teares  over,  and  read  him  a 
verse,  or  a  short  poem,  as  they  caught  her 
eye. 

He  bent  his  head  in  emphasis,  and  moved 
his  hand  in  company  with  her  intonation  as 
she  read. 

She  passed  from  page  to  page,  and  her 
voice  floated  quietly  on  for  nearly  an  hour, 
while  he  leant  back  and  listened  to  her,  and 
reposed. 

At  length  the  little  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  struck  two,  and  she  paused.  She  was 
reading  a  poem  on  Universal  Art,  and  after 
besitaiing  a  moment,  she  continued,  and  con- 
cluded the  verse :  — 


<<Tfay  mlBsion,  artist  in  this  world  I0  bfgb; 
Oaard  well  thy  charge  —man  soara  or  falia  with  flla«/  * 

and  then  she  ceased.  Dalcourt  was  silent, 
and  Hazel  sat  thinking  a  few  minutes,  her 
eyes  wandering  over  the  page. 

'*Do  you  think  that  is  quite  true.  Petit 
P^re?"  she  said. 

**  Perfectly  true,  fna  petite*  The  unveiling 
of  thought,  the  representation  of  beauty  with 
power,  that  is  the  mission  of  the  artist  which 
has  raised  humanity  from  the  dust." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  another  power  was 
needed?  There  was  another  power  besides 
music,  poetry,  or  any  art,  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  world,  to  ennoble  men,  and  to  make 
them  good." 

He  shot  a  quick  glance  at  her. 

"  Listen,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  I  understand 
you.  There  was  another  power  brought  to 
bear  upon  humanity — say  rather  a  concentra- 
tion of  power." 

"But  a  power  beyond  the  artistic.  Petit 
P^re.  The  good  Shepherd,  who  came  to  seek 
the  lost  sheep  of  this  lower  world,  owned  a 
power,  and  exercised  an  influence,  far  above 
all  that  which  is  artistic.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
father?  "  she  said,  quietly. 

"  Combining  all  that  is  artistic,  you  mean, 
—  the  acme  of  the  artistic  power.  He  pos- 
sessed it — that  crowning  point,  the  object  of 
all  at  which  we  aim  in  art.  lie  had,  above  all 
others,  the  power  of  touching  men's  hearts 
with  beauty,  sublimity,  and  truth.  It  is  the ' 
very  apex  of  art,  little  one  —  to  show  beauty 
with  a  touching  power." 

She  read  him  a  few  lines  more,  firom 
Schiller's  mystic  and  exquisite  description  of 
the  divine  origin  of  all  art,  and  the  celestial 
echoings  of  music  as  it  rolls  down  the  chords 
of  time. 

He  listened  with  a  deep,  distant  expression 
kindling  in  the  fire  of  his  eyes ;  then  he  mur- 
mured something  softly  to  himself,  and  bent 
his  head ;  and  at  length  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  and  seemed  to  grow  drowsy  and  tired. 

She  would  leave  him  now.  It  was  time  for 
her  to  go  to  her  rehearsal,  and  he  was  weary. 
His  lips  moved  again,  and  she  bent  over  him 
to  catch  his  words. 

His  thoughts  were  far  away ;  he  was  muP" 
muring  to  himself;  his  eyes  were  closed  now, 
and  doubtless  fair  visions  of  beauty  and  celes- 
tial radiance  were  floating  across  his  mind; 
echoes  of  heavenly  music  were  streaming 
through  his  soul,  for  the  words  she  caught  was 
the  verse  from  Revelations :  — 

"And  I  heard  the  sound_^f  the  luupert 
playing  upon  their  harps."  y  CjOOQIC 
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He  was  eyidently  happy  in  his  reveries,  and 
sinking  into  a  quiet  slumber,  lulled  bj  the 
echoings  of  a  heavenly  strain. 

So  Hazel  left  him. 


CHAFTEBXLIL 

Fefirb  was  sitting  in  her  own  little  room 
downstairs  when  Hazel  entered.  She  was 
surrounded  by  a  curious  confusion,  indicative 
of  their  old  circumstances  and  their  new. 

The  papagaio  still  hung  near  her.  He  was 
jabbering  away  to  her,  as  he  always  did  when 
they  were  alone.  For  the  papa  was  Fifine's 
most  constant  companion,  and  cheered  all  her 
quiet  hours  with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  his  gro- 
tesque jargon.  Papagaio  was  Petit  Pore's 
pupil,  and  was,  in  truth,  a  quaint  echo  of 
some  of  his  most  comical  sayings. 

This  was  the  chamber  in  the  little  domicile 
sacred  to  Fifine's  and  Dalcourt's  own  posses- 
nons,  and  all  the  treasured  relics  of  their 
struggling  days  were  there. 

The  old  cat  purred  in  a  luxurious  basket,  — 
one  of.  Hazel's  first  little  offerings  to  Fifine, 
as  soon  as  she  was  enabled  to  make  her  such 
offerings  from  resources  of  her  own. 

Fifine  cherished  the  aviary  of  birds  in  here, 
and  all  Dalcourt*s  multifarious  possessions,  — 
the  drawings  and  artistic  designs  which  con- 
tinued to  adorn  Fifine's  apartments  through 
all  her  subsequent  life. 

But  there  were  no  evidences  here  of  house- 
hold cares.  Fifine  was  grande  dame  now. 
She  had  ber  Jean,  who  swept  and  dusted 
every  comer  of  the  house,  and  kept  the 
polished  floors  bright  enough  to  reflect  his 
own  brown  Piedmontese  countenance. 

bhe  had  her  Louis,  who  cooked,  and  the 
country  girl  who  carried  the  red  water-jars 
from  the  fountain  on  the  hill,  and  did  all  those 
little  details  of  work  which  the  French,  in 
their  curious  reversing  of  the  divisions  of 
male  and  female  domestic  labor,  consider  as 
the  woman's  part  in  the  toil. 

Fifine  had  been  living  a  life  of  extreme 
bliss  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  house- 
hold. She  was  very  happy,  and  active  and 
industrious  as  ever,  but  two  heavy  shadows 
hung  for  her  over  the  futuxe. 

First,  Petit  P6re,  and  the  increasing  weak- 
ness that  chained  him  during  all  these  long 
^ys  to  his  bedroom  upstairs.  And  then  her 
"  Othello,*'  —  her  stalwart,  kindly  Bfooit. 


It  was  a  hard  submission  to  paternal  man- 
date, this  resigning  of  B6noit.  The  future 
looked  long  and  lonely  to  little  Fifine  as  she 
thought  she  must  refuse  this  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  support. 

She  loved  her  B6noit,  but,  to  her  French 
ideas,  a  marriage  at  any  time  of  her  life  from 
which  her  father  withheld  liis  blessing  was 
impossible.  Fifine  resigned  herself  with  her 
usual  patient  humility,  and  sat  stitching  now, 
a  little  sad,  but  bright  and  contented  as  was 
her  wont. 

<'  Ahl  darling,"  she  said,  as  Hazel  entered; 
"come,  breakfast  has  been  waiting  long;  bat 
the  chicken  and  salad  are  cold,  and  it  will  not 
be  spoilt.  I  will  call  to  Louis  now,  —  he  has 
made  a  little  dish  for  you,  and  he  is  keeping 
it  warm." 

She  rose,  opened  a  door  by  her  side,  and 
called  along  the  corridor. 

"  Ici,  U-bas  I  Jean  I  Louis  I  Mademoi- 
selle has  come  down.  Serve  breakfast  at 
once.  Hazelle,"  she  said,  coming  back  into 
the  room,  "  how  do  you  think  Petit  P^re  is  to- 
day?" 

**  I  think  him  very  weak,"  said  Hazel,  sigh- 
ing; "he  was  falling  asleep  when  I  left  him. 
You  had  better  let  him  remain  quiet.  I  must 
make  haste,  Fifine,"  she  added,  sitting  down 
at  the  table ;  **  my  time  is  nearly  up,  —  I  must 
run  very  fast  to  the  town." 

"As  ever!"  said  Fifine,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  discontentedly;  "you  leave  your- 
self no  time,  Hazellc,  to  sleep,  to  eat,  or  to 
repose;  and  you  run  always." 

"The  sun  is  not  so  hot  now,"  answered 
Hazel;  "I  shall  not  mind  running.  I  can 
get  down  the  hill  all  the  way,  you  know,  under 
the  shade  of  the  olives ;  and  I  can  go  through 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur*s  garden." 

"  Shall  you  go  to  see  her?" 

"  Not  now ;  but  as  I  come  back,"  answered 
Hazel.  "  I  shall  go  to  the  service  at  the 
Bureau,  with  Petit  Pere's  offering,  and  then  I 
shall  run  into  Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  as  I  return 
home.  Do  not  expect  me  until  quite  dinner 
time,  Fifine." 

"  And  then  you  will  be  gone  directly  to  the 
theatre,  Hazelle.  Well,  I  shall  go  with  yon 
in  the  evening.  I  shall  sit  with  the  father  all 
the  afternoon;  and  before  you  go  out  again, 
he  will  have  gone  to  sleep  for  the  night.  I 
shall  leave  Jean  near  him,  and  walk  down  to 
Niani  with  you." 

"  Bien"  said  Hazel ;  "  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
I  play  in  'Le  Prisonnicr;'  and  you  always 
like  to  see  me  in  that  role,  do  you  not?  Be- 
sides, the  evening  air  will  do  you  good,  my 
good  Fifine.    You  sit  so  much  in  the  house 
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with  the  dear  father.  Hare  yon  been  cut  this 
morning?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  out,  —  I  have  been  down 
to  the  town.  The  sago  for  Petit  Pore's  soup 
was  done,  so  I  went  to  fetch  some ;  and  the 
town  looked  so  gaj."   . 

**Ahl  Were  there  many  people  about? 
There  are  a  great  manj  strangers  in  Niani 
now.  The  theatre  is  quite  full  every  even- 
ing." 

*'Yes,  indeed;  and  as  I  passed  the  Hotel 
Pavilion,  I  called  and  saw  Madame  Dagou, 
the  housekeeper,  —  or  manager,  — you  know, 
and  she  told  me  so  many  strangers  are  coming 
every  day.  Last  night  three  gentlemen 
arrived,  and  she  had  scarcely  a  comer  to  give 
them." 

'*  I  am  glad  good  Madame  Dagou  is  doing 
so  well.  She  could  put  up  her  three  gentle- 
men, I  hope?" 

"Well,  yes;  but  with  difficulty,"  said 
Fifine,  with  grave  importance.  **  You  see, 
they  were  not  ordinary  gentlemen,  Hazelle, 
who  could  be  crammed  into  any  comer. 
They  were  all  three  great  English  milords, 
and  they  had  quite  a  suite  of  valets  and 
couriers  with  them.  But  Madame  Dagou  is 
a  woman  of  resources,  —  she  arranged  won- 
derfully, and  took  tliem  all  in ;  and  they  will 
be  a  pretty  penny  in  her  pocket  before  they 
leave,  I  dare  say.    Nice  Madame  Dagou !  " 

Hazel  was  looking  thoughtfully  from  the 
window  as  Fifine  concluded  her  remarks.  She 
had  not  heard  the  last  few  sentences  —  her 
mind  had  wandered  into  speculation  and  won- 
der at  the  point  where  Fifine  had  announced 
that  the  three  travelling  gentlemen  were  all 
English  **  milords." 

She  remembered  the  diamond  bracelet,  and 
she  thought  a  connection  might  be  traced. 

Still,  she  had  not  seen  him. 

*'  What  time  did  they  arrive,  Fifine?  "  she 
asked  presently. 

Fifine  had  risen  to  give  the  parrot  his  sweet- 
meat. 

"Who?"  she  said.  Oh  I  you  mean  the 
gentlemen?  (Tut,  poll,  be  quiet  I  hold  your 
tongue !)  They  came  very  late  —  by  the  last 
train.  It  was  eleven  o*clock  when  they 
reached  the  Hotel  Pavilion." 

"Ah  I"  murmured  Hazel  to  herself,  "we 
liad  nearly  finished  the  'Prisonnier'  before 
they  came  into  Niani.  It  was  about  half-past 
eleven,"  she  continued,  thinking,  "  when  the 
bouquets  were  thrown  upon  the  stage.  Could 
it  have  been  he?  How  strange  I — and  yet 
the  bracelet  is  certainly  the  same.  Well,  Fi- 
Une,"  she  continued  aloud,  "  I  must  be  going; 
and  you  will  take  care  of  Petit  P^re,  and  be 


ready  to  come  with  me  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening." 

"Yes,  little  one.  Adieu,"  and  Fifine  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  window,  which  stood  wide> 
open,  and  led  into  the  garden. 

Hazel  passed  through  it,  and  Fifine  stood 
watching  her  receding  figure,  as  she  crossed 
the  garden,  and  disappeared  into  tUb  shadow 
of  the  orange  grove. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Fifine  softly  to  herself,  as 
Hazel  was  hidden  from  her  sight,  and  she 
turned  into  the  house  to  resume  her  work — 
"yes,  I  will  accompany  her  to  the  theatre, 
and  I  will  see  my  dear  Bdnoit,  the  dear  fel- 
low !  the  darling  1  how  I  love  him  1  how  de- 
lightful he  is  to  me  —  Alas  I  what  a  pity  il  fa 
that  he  is  not  a  great  actorl " 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

TBB  GREEH  ALLET. 

Hazel  passed  down  through  the  orange 
grove,  and  on  to  the  rough  little  countiy  road 
that  ran  past  their  villa. 

It  led  along  the  sea-side  fVom  the  town,  and 
stretched  away  up  into  the  surrounding  hills. 

It  was  the  peasants'  road,  stony  and  steep. 
In  the  early  morning  the  dark-eyed  women 
from  the  moimtains  came  straggling  down  it, 
in  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  mounted  on  their 
donkeys ;  or  they  came  trudging  along,  lead- 
ing the  docile  animals,  or  driving  them  before 
them,  laden  with  oil,  oranges,  and  green  mar* 
ket- stuff;  and  in  the  evening  they  went  clam- 
bering up  again,  in  the  rich  glow  of  the  sun- 
set, on  their  homeward  way. 

The  mountain  children,  too,  came  straggling 
down  this  road,  bringing  violets  and  anem- 
ones, plucked  from  the  shady  nooks  of  the 
valleys,  and  in  the  green,  fertile  comers  round 
the  gnarled  olive  roots. 

The  rustic  wayfarers,  old  and  young,  were 
a  great  amusement  to  Dalcourt,  so  long  as  he 
was  able  to  sit  in  the  wheel-chair  on  the  ter- 
race above  the  gate. 

He  would  watch  them  go  to  and  fro,  and  ex- 
change greetings  with  them  in  their  grotesque 
paioisy  of  which  he  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit 
by  inspiration ;  and  he  had  always  an  answer 
for  them,  until  at  length  every  market-woman 
who  went  daily  by,  and  each  little  brown-faced 
child,  became  his  familiar  friend. 

The  children  brought  him  bouquets  — ftesfa 
violets,  and  brilliant-hued  tulips  and  anemones 
—  and,  as  the  spring  went  on,  bunches  of 
sweet-scented  jonquils.        ^-^  , 
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When  th«  old  artor  was  no  jonger  seen 
above  the  gate,  the  little  flower-gatherers 
would  creep  up  to  the  house,  come  to  Fifine's 
low  window,  and  hold  out  their  offerings  for 
the  sick  gentleman. 

Early  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  this  after- 
noon hour,  a  long  string  of  white-bearded  goats 
came  wandering  past  their  villa,  straggling 
along  the  road  in  a  desultory  way,  nibbling  at 
the  tufts  of  grass  sprouting  from  the  rough 
wall,  and  followed  by  their  mountain  goat- 
herd, playing  on  his  reed  pipe  his  musical  but 
melancholy  strain. 

Hazel  met  them  now,  as  she.  descended  the 
hilL  She  passed  through  the  herd,  and  hur- 
ried on,  keeping  down  towards  the  sea,  imtil 
she  reached  a  low  rustic  gate  leading  into  an 
orange-grove  that  surrounded  a  large  villa 
facing  the  sea.  She  opened  the  gate  and 
passed  through  it,  but  she  turned  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  house,  and  struck  down  through 
the  oranges,  keeping  close  to  the  outer  enclos- 
ure, and  following  a  pathway  that  led  through 
the  villa  gardens  towards  the  town. 

It  was  Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  winter  home. 
This  pathway  through  her  orange-grove  was 
the  shortest  way  from  the  Val  d*£u8s6  to  the 
town,  and  Hazel  generally  followed  it  on  her 
daily  journeys  to  the  theatre  of  Niani. 

The  orange  enclosure  was  wide,  and  the 
trees,  laden  with  their  golden  fruit,  grew 
closely  together;  the  little  pathway  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view  from  the  windows 
of  the  villa,  or  from  the  broad  terrace  in  front 
of  the  house ;  a  flgure  passing  down  the  en- 
closure was  unseen.  But  there  was  one  point, 
just  opposite  the  terrace,  where  a  long  nar- 
row alloy  was  cut  through  the  oranges,  and 
you  caught  sight,  for  one  moment,  of  the 
house,  the  terrace-garden,  with  its  parterres 
of  brilliant  flowers,  and  of  the  low  garden-seats 
clustered  round  the  open  windows. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  received  her  visitors  there, 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  green  veranda, 
during  the  long  sunny  days. 

Hazel  reached  this  opening  in  the  orange- 
grove,  and  paused  an  instant  in  her  walk. 
She  looked  along  the  green  line,  and  contem- 
plated Mrs.  Fitzartbur*s  gathering  for  the 
afternoon. 

It  was  too  far  off  to  recognize  the  people, 
for  the  orange-garden  was  very  large,  but  she 
could  distinguish  the  soft  yellow  hue  of  Mrs. 
Fitzorthur's  Indian  muslin,  and  her  broad  sun- 
hat.  There  were  one  or  two  ladies  near  her. 
There  were  also  three  gentlemen ;  one,  a  tall, 
erect  figure,  she  fancied  she  could  recognize, 
stood  out  upon  the  gravel;  the  other  two  were 


almost  hidden  f^'om  ner  sight  by  the  pillar  of 
the  veranda,  and  by  the  ladies'  chairs. 

Hazel  stood  for  one  moment  and  con- 
templated them.  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  was  evi- 
dently receiving,  and  doubtless  expected  her. 
She  glanced  at  her  watch  and  meditated.  Had 
she  time  to  run  along  the  alley  for  one 
instant,  and  join  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  and  her 
friends?  She  paused.  No,  it  was  nearly 
three  now ;  and  she  was  due  at  the  theatre. 
She  would  go  there  first,  then  to  the  Bureau, 
and  return  to  the  Villa  Rosa  later  in  the  after- 
noon. So  she  turned  ttom  the  green  alley, 
and  sped  down  the  path  again  towards  the  town. 

She  met  a  tall  flgure  near  the  door  of  the 
theatre,  as  she  approached  it  —  a  big,  burly 
man,  with  a  beaming  and  amiable  countenance. 
He  stopped  as  Hazel  came  near  him,  and  drew 
up  at  the  side  of  the  pavement,  and  made  her  a 
profound  bow.  Hazel  looked  up  and  saw  hiniy 
and  instantly  held  out  her  hand.  He  bent 
over  it  with  deep  respect. 

""Ah!  Monsieur  B^noit,"  she  said,  "good- 
morning." 

*' Good-morning,  mademoiselle.  A  thou- 
sand salutations.  May  I  ask  if  Mademoiselle 
Liptelle  finds  herself  well  to-day?  " 

*'  Very  well,  thank  you,  monsieur.  I 
hurry  to  my  post  —  I  fear  I  am  late  already.'* 

"Ah!  nuidemoiselle  is  in  haste,  no  doubt; 
but  may  I  detain  her?  —  may  I  venture?— 
one  moment  —  a  hundred  thousand  pardons, 
but  can  I  dare  to  inquire,  with  inexpressible 
respect,  if  Mademoiselle  Fiflne  finds  herself 
well?" 

"  Quite  well,  sir." 

"  Ah  I  thank  God  I "  and  the  burly  French- 
man heaved  a  profound  sigh.  "  Ha, 
Heavens!"  he  added  solemnly. 

"Take  courage,  monsieur,"  said  Hazel; 
"  hope  always  I " 

"  Ha !  hope !  "  he  answered.  "  I  cherish  it 
—  it  is  my  all,  the  solo  anchor  of  my  heart. 
L  thank  you,  mademoiselle ;  you  are  great  and 
you  are  good." 

Hazel  gave  him  her  hand  again,  with  a 
smile  of  kind  sympathy,  and  passed  on,  leav- 
ing him  slowly  to  recover  his  composure. 
She  went  into  the  theatre,  and  soon  the 
serious  work  of  her  profession  was  absorbing 
every  power. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

XnSIO  BA8  CHARMS. 

Thb  first  crimson  glow  of  the  sunset  was 
just  warming  the  colorings  and  deepening  the 
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•hades  of  the  picturesque  town,  when  Hazel 
emerged  again  from  the  theatre,  and  turned 
into  the  little  by-street  leading  to  the  Bureau 
de  la  Bicnfaisance. 

It  was,  as  Dalcourt  had  said,  the  fdte  of  St. 
Fran9oi8.  There  was  service  in  every  church 
in  Niani ;  and  the  soft  vesper  bells  were  ring- 
ing out  their  echoes  from  every  comer  of  the 
town. 

The  Bureau  was  a  building  of  unobtrusive 
exterior,  situated,  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
midst  of  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
whose  sufferings  it  was  intended  to  relieve. 
It  stoo'd  in  a  queer,  antiquated  street,  with  a 
rough  causeway  running  downwards  to  the 
sea,  between  tall  houses,  with  projecting 
gables,  that  overhung  each  other,  and  made 
dark  shadows  in  the  sunlight  that  streamed 
down  from  that  radiant  sky. 

It  was  not  the  Government  Bureau.  It 
had  been  built  long  ago  as  an  offering  to  the 
Church,  by  some  lady  devotee  who  had  desired 
to  gild  her  declining  years  with  a  sense  of  the 
special  favor  of  the  Sainte  Eglise. 

It  was  inhabited  by  six  sisters,  '*The  Sisters 
of  Beneficence,'*  who  passed  their  earnest  and 
devoted  lives  in  ministering  to  the  sick,  and 
distributing  to  the  needy  who  surrounded 
them. 

The  lady  superior  was  a  lady  of  high 
degree.  She  was'  a  cultivated  and  artistic 
woman;  though  long  ago,  when  she  had 
donned  her  nun*s  attire,  she  had  laid  aside  all 
accomplishments  in  art,  save  the  art  of 
beneficence.  But  the  love  of  art  —  especially 
of  painting  and  of  music  —  remained  with 
her,  and  lingered  as  an  Influence,  infusing 
beauty  into  the  ugly  and  unadorned  life  that 
surrounded  her,  and  that  —  sacrificing  all 
other  life  —  she  had  taken  to  be  hers. 

The  Bureau  presented  more  than  the  simple 
cleanliness  and  neatness  that  generally  char- 
acterize sucli  establishments ;  for  a  friend  of 
the  lady  superior,  wishing  to  combine  a  good 
work  for  his  own  benefit,  with  an  offering  that 
would  be  a  real  delight  to  her  artistic  mind, 
had  built  a  beautiful  little  chapel  beliind  the 
Bureau,  leading  irom  it,  and  consecrated  to 
the  use  of  the  sisters  and  their  friends. 

It  was  an  exquisite  building,  very  small, 
but  perfect  in  ecclesiastical  and  architectural 
taste.  It  was  adorned  with  a  few  beautiful 
paintings,  offerings  at  the  holy  shrine  of  the 
Bisters  of  the  poor. 

The  Chapelle  du  Bureau  was  one  of  the 
Kioni  sights,  and  the  vesper-music  on  the 
organ  of  this  little  church  was  by  far  the  finest 
that  Niani  could  afford.  Strangers  flocked 
I  at  the  vesper-service,  and  the  lady  supe- 


rior was  beset  daily  during  the  season  te 

tickets  of  admission. 

Hazel  was  always  welcome ;  her  place  was 
reserved  for  her,  and,  Protestant  as  she  was, 
she  often  turned  down  the  little  street  that  led 
there  as  she  came  back  from  the  rehearsals  at 
the  theatre. 

She  enjoyed  the  still  repose  of  the  chapel, 
as  she  sat  in  the  subdued  light,  surrounded  by 
the  quiet,  kneeling  figures,  and  their  beautifol 
chants  and  voluntaries  came  rolling  softly 
down  from  the  organ  in  the  gallery  above. 

The  lady  superior  was  her  intimato  friend. 
They  had  met  early  in  the  season,  under  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  had  learned  quickly 
to  know  and  appreciate  each  other. 

An  Italian  girl,  who  played  the  part  of  a 
child,  when  it  was  needed,  in  the  theatre 
where  Listelle  shone,  had  fallen  suddenly  ilL 
She  was  a  little,  wandering  actress,  belonging 
to  no  one,  —  one  of  those  waif  orphan  beings 
who  get  their  precarious  livelihood  by  playing 
the  minor  .characters  in  any  piece  they  can 
manage,  or  on  any  stage  where  they  may  be 
employed.  She  was  friendless,  and  Hazel 
had  befriended  her;  and  when  she  fell  ill, 
many  little  luxuries  and  comforts  were  carried 
to  her  lodging  from  the  villa  in  Val  d'£uss& 

It  was  by  her  bedside  one  evening  that 
Hazel  first  met  the  lady  superior.  She  had 
heard,  as  she  came  up  the  stairs,  the  low, 
painful  voice  of  the  girl  mingling  with  the 
tones  of  another  voice,  tender  and  full  of 
love ;  and  as  she  pushed  the  door  gently  open, 
she  saw  the  little,  sick  actress  leaning  back  in 
the  kind  arms  of  the  Sister  of  Beneficence. 
The  soft,  earnest  face  was  bent  over  hers,  and 
the  low  voice  was  whispering  words  of  com- 
fort, encouragement,  and  holy  hope. 

The  child  died.  All  their  care  and  tender- 
ness could  not  save  her,  but  the  hours  spent 
by  her  bed  taught  Hazel  to  know  the  holiness 
and  beauty  of  devotion  in  the  sister's  life ;  and 
the  nun  had,  in  her  turn,  been  shaken  to  the 
very  foundation  of  her  views  on  heretics,  and, 
above  all,  on  actresses,  by  the  pure  and  lofly 
character  of  the  renowned  Listelle.  She  saw 
the  great  artiste  bend  tenderly  over  the  pillow 
of  the  suffering  child,  and  she  learned  to  love 
her  for  herself,  and  to  honor  her  art  through 
her. 

They  were  constantly  together.  As  long 
ago  she  had  followed  Birdy  to  Shenningstone, 
so  now  Hazel  delighted  in  following  Mother 
Donia  on  her  missions  to  the  quaint  old  class- 
ical comers  of  the  town,  the  habitations  of 
the  lowest  classes ;  and  the  name  of  the  artiste 
was  as  well  known  among  the  poor  of  Niani 
for  her  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity,  as  it 
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was  known  to  the  rich  for  her  dramatic  genlas 
and  power. 

Hazel  liad  not  seen  Mother  Donia  for  ser- 
eral  days,  so  she  thought  she  would  turn  into 
the  Buretn  and  visit  her  now,  instead  of  pass* 
ing  directly  to  tho  chapel. 

She  knocked  at  the  high  oak  door,  which 
was  opened  by  a  sister,  who  smiled  brightly  as 
she  saw  Listelle,  and  stepped  back  to  let  her 
enter. 

There  was  a  long,  narrow  passage  leading 
straight  through  the  house.  The  office  of  the 
Bureau  lay  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  little 
chamber  of  the  sup^rieure,  and'at  tho  end  of 
tho  passage  a  door  stood  open.  It  led  into  the 
chapel.  A  flood  of  soft  light  came  streaming 
through  it  into  the  corridor,  and  the  deep  roll 
of  the  organ,  pealing  forth  the  Vesper  Hymn, 
fell  upon  Hazcl'd  car  as  she  entered. 

"Has  the  service  begun,  my  sister?"  she 
asked.  '*Am  I  too  late  to  see  the  mother? 
Has  she  gone  in  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  sister.  "  There  is 
still  time.  We  are  all  ready,  but  we  have  not 
gone  in.  The  mother  is  in  her  room;  will 
you  enter?  " 

"Yes,"  assented  Hazel;  "I  would  see  the 
mother,  if  she  wiil  admit  me." 

The  sister  nodded  her  head  in  her  assur- 
ance of  Hazel's  welcome,  and  knocked  softly 
at  the  door  on  the  right  side  of  the  corridor. 

**  Come  in,'*  said  a  calm  voice  from  within. 

The  sister  opened  and  held  back  the  door, 
and  motioned  Hazel  to  pass. 

"  Qood-evening,  ray  mother,**  said  Hazel,  as 
she  entered,  bending  her  head  slightly  in  def- 
erence to  the  presence  of  the  lady  superior. 

**  Welcome,  my  daughter  I " 

The  nun  sat  by  her  little  table,  quietly  medi- 
tating in  the  fading  twilight,  ere  she  marshalled 
her  company  and  conducted  them  to  chapel. 

It  was  a  low  room,  darkly  wainscoted, 
Airnlshcd  with  severe  simplicity,  and  adorned 
with  a  few  prints,  of  a  religious  character,  of 
course,  but,  moreover,  of  a  type  singularly 
melancholy  and  depressing. 

Scenes  of  martyrdom,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  saints,  appeared  to  be  the  subjects 
Mere  Donia  found  most  assistive  to  her  medi- 
tations ;  and  she  sat,  surrounded  by  terrifying 
representations  of  tragedies  of  the  kind. 

She  rose  as  Hazel  entered,  and  extended 
her  hand.  It  was  the  delicate  hand  of  a  lady, 
white  and  well-shaped,  and  the  calm  face  she 
turned  upon  Hazel  was  handsome  and  flne- 
cut,  its  gravity  and  pallor  relieved  by  the 
beauty  of  her  brilliant  and  thoughtful  eyes. 

"Welcome, — may  heavenly  peace  bless 
you !    I  am  glad  to  see  you." 


Hazel  bent  over  her  hand. 

"Thanks,"  she  murmured,  "may  I  paM 
into  the  chapel?" 

".Certainly.  You  would  hear  our  litde 
humble  service,  Mademoiselle  Listelle?" 

"Yes,  ma  mere.  I  am  the  unworthy 
bearer  of  an  offering  to  the  poor  from  mon 
pere  malade.  With  your  permission  I  will 
carry  it  to  tho  altar  of  the  church." 

"  Willingly.  Salute  your  good  father  from 
me,  mademoiselle,  and  tell  liim  I  will  myself 
lay  his  offering  before  the  saint  pretre  de 
Veglise^  and  obtain  a  special  blessing  for  the 
giver  and  the  gill.  How  does  the  good.  Mon- 
sieur Dalcourt  find  himself  this  evening?" 

"He  is  weak,  ma  mere — very  weak  and 
failing!" 

"May  the  prayers  of  tho  Church  be  an- 
swered in  peace  upon  his  head,"  said  the  nun, 
bending  her  head  devoutly,  and  crossing  her 
breast. 

"  Amen,"  whispered  Hazel.  "  May  it  be  so 
indeed." 

"  Gk)  into  the  chapel,"  continued  the  nun, 
"  it  is  time ;  there  are  many  strangers,  and  it 
is  full  already,  but  SoBur  Maria  will  have  kept 
your  place.  You  will  be  much  pleased  this 
evening,  mademoiselle,  for  tho  music  will  be 
very  beautiful." 

"  Ah,  is  Monsieur  Lemon  to  give  us  a  new 
chant?" 

"No,  Monsieur  Lemon  does  not  play;  that 
is  just  it.  An  old  friend  of  mine  has  taken 
the  service  of  the  evening  —  a  very  old  friend 
of  my  youngest  days,"  added  the  nun,  in  the 
low,  mysterious  tone  in  which  she  always 
spoke  of  her  former  life.  "  Ho  came  to  Niani 
last  night.  You  will  be  much  pleased,  made- 
moiselle ;  he  is  a  perfect  musician.  €ro  in,  I 
must  call  tho  sisters." 

Hazel  left  her,  and  turned  into  the  corridor. 
In  the  bureau  opposite,  the  nuns  were  all 
standing,  waiting  for  the  svpirieure ;  and  in 
the  vestry  beyond  she  caught  sight  of  the 
priest,  all  ready  in  his  sacred  robes.  She 
hurried  to  the  chapel ;  it  was  crowded  to  the 
door;  but  ScBur  Marie  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  piloted  her  at  once  to  her  seat.  The 
music  had  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  vesper 
had  been  played,  and  now  it  would  not  begin 
again  until  the  priests,  with  their  procession, 
entered  the  church. 

The  congregation  waited  silently.  Hazel 
took  her  place,  and  then  glanced  round  upon 
the  rows  of  faces  turned  upwards  towards  the 
radiance  of  the  altiir,  where  numberless  wax 
tapers  were  burning,  shedding  a  soft  lustre 
over  the  crowd,  and  lighting  up  the  marbla 
carvings  and  pillars  of  the^  little  churcfitOQlC 
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She  scanned  the  Ucea  one  hy  one  as  she 

sat  waiting  for  the  entry  of  the  priests ;  and 
presently  she  started.  For  one  instant  she 
held  her  breath,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly. 

There  was  a  tall  flgore  some  rows  in  front 
of  her,  on  the  other  side.  His  face  was 
tamed  away,  but  she  felt  sure  she  knew  the 
build  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  erect,  prond 
carriage  of  the  head;  and  just  then  there  was 
some  little  stir  behind  him,  and  he  mored  and 
turned  quickly  round.  His  face  beamed  full 
npon  her  —  it  was  Lord  Atherley,  come  with 
all  the  crowd  of  English  strangers  to  hear  the 
service  in  the  Chapclle  de  la  Bienfaisance. 
He  did  not  observe  Hazel,  and  in  a  few  min- 
ntes  he  turned  away  again,  and  sat  facing  the 
altar,  as  before;  and  then  she  could  lock  at 
him,  and  fathom  the  extent  of  her  own  sen- 
sations. 

The  excitement  had  passed  off  in  an  in- 
stant. When  dhe  fir^t  saw  him,  surprise  had 
indeed  made  her  heart  beat  quicker ;  and  then 
the  sudden  feeling  that  he  would  see  and 
recognize  her  in  the  crowd  had  made  her 
catch  her  breath  for  one  moment  of  sunpense ; 
but  now  that  he  had  turned  away  again,  and 
she  could  coj^template  him  quietly,  all  agita- 
tion, all  excitement  was  gone. 

Ho  was  there  —  he  had  come.  Well,  she 
had  expected  him;  she  always  knew  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  would  appear,  and  with 
curious  and  mingled  though u  she  sat  looking 
at  him 

And  she  was  looking  still,  when  suddenly 
the  deep  tones  of  the  organ  came  rolling 
softly  down  —  the  whole  congregation  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  the  distant  chanting  of  the 
choir  was  heard,  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
as  the  procession  left  the  Bureau,  and  came 
slowly  along  the  corridor  to  the  church. 

The  two  little  boy-choristers  came  first, 
swinging  their  censers,  and  chanting  out  their 
song  of  praise ;  and  the  priest  followed  them ; 
then  M6re  Donia,  and  behind  her  all  the 
sisters,  walking  two  and  two,  with  many  nuns 
of  different  orders  accompanying  them,  with 
hands  clasped  on  their  breasts,  and  beads  bent 
devoutly  forward,  —  all  chanting  as  they  filed 
into  their  places,  and  the  priest  sank  on  his 
knees  before  the  shrine. 

The  organ  rolled  above  all  the  solenm 
music  of  the  Venite  adoratum.  First,  low, 
distant,  and  tremulous,  an  echo  only  of  the 
approaching«choir ;  then  pealing  forth  louder, 
and  yet  louder,  until  it  rolled  in  a  wonderful 
volume  of  sound,  and  seemed  to  fill  every 
pr  of  the  church. 

*  *  ad  often  heard  this  service  before, 
ten   knelt  there  with  the  organ 


pealing  above  her  head,  or  rolling  oat  in  1ow«' 
beautiful  tones  its  echoes  of  religious  senti- 
ment, its  exquisite  musical  expression  of 
religious  idea. 

She  had  always  enjoyed  it;  it  had  always 
penetrated  to  her  heart  and  awakened  the 
deep  sympathy  of  her  sensitive  and  artistic 
soul.  But  now  —  on  this  evening  —  it  affected . 
her  to  a  degree  strange  and  incomprehensible 
to  herself. 

A  few  minutes  ago  she  was  contemplating 
Lord  Atherley,  in  a  tranqoU  and  undistarbed 
recollection  of  their  former  acquaintance,  bat 
now,  as  the  music  stole  over  her  spirit,  she 
seemed  suddenly  to  forget  him. 

Tiie  deep  volume  of  sound  appeared  to 
enfold  her,  to  vibrate  on  every  nerve  of  her 
being,  to  take  sudden  and  irresistible  pos- 
session of  her,  and  to  cany  her  out  of  all 
consciousness  of  the  present,  of  every  one 
around  her,  of  herselfl 

It  pealed  on,  rolling  down  throagh  the 
chapel,  and  Hazel  fell  on  her  knees,  while  her 
head  sank  forward ;  tears  burst  from  her  eyes, 
and  long,  heart- wrung  sobs  broke  from  her 
heaving  chest. 

The  music  had  completely  overcome  her; 
it  thrilled  her  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  she 
could  not  control ;  it  swept  over  her  with  a 
wondrous  echoing  of  a  long,  long  past,  awak- 
ening memories,  touching  associations,  paint- 
ing old  scenes  before  her  with  a  vivid  and 
subtle  coloring  that  she  could  not  explain. 

One  evening  of  her  life  was  living  again, 
as  she  knelt  there  now ;  an  evening,  long 
years  ago,  when  she  had  been  far  away  in 
England,  sitting  on  a  stone  balcony,  watching 
a  summer  sunset.  She  heard  Tom's  voice, 
and  George  Wyatt's,  answering  each  other 
in  a  merry  interchange  of  ideas ;  while  roll- 
ing forth  from  the  window,  and  streaming 
Into  her  very  soul,  came  the. deep,  tender 
tones  of  the  organ  that  echoed  through  the 
library  at  Lea. 

Why  should  she  remember  it  now?  Why 
should  the  touch  of  this  player  on  the  organ 
of  La  Bienfaisance  bring  it  all  rushing  back 
upon  her  with  a  power  so  irresistible  and 
intense  ?  Why  did  it  come  mocking  and  tor- 
menting her  with  the  sweet,  painfal  mcmoiy  of 
this  buried  past? 

The  service  proceeded.  The  music  ceased 
often,  and  began  again.  The  priest  threw  up 
the  incense,  and  filled  the  chapel  with  its 
heavy  clouds  of  intoxicating  fragrance ;  the 
chants  were  droned  on,  and  St.  Fi'an9ois  had 
his  due  homage  of  prayers ;  and  Hazel  knelt 
there  still. 

At  last  it  wi^i^^is^y^^felt  the  people 
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•round  her  were  moring.  The  procession  was 
filing  out  of  church.  She  too  must  go ;  she 
must  wrest  herself  from  the  mystic  influence 
that  enfolded  her,  and  break  the  magic  of  that 
musical  charm.  She  rose  and  looked  hur- 
riedly round.  She  would  escape,  if  possible, 
before  Lord  Atherley  observed  her. 

He  was  watching  the  procession,  and  glanc- 
ing from  time  to  time  towards  the  organ-loft, 
where  the  music  had  just  died  away,  and 
where  sounds  of  movement  were  heard.  She 
followed  the  nuns  closely,  and  slipped  out  of 
the  church. 

Just  at  the  staircase,  leading  to  the  gallery 
of  the  organ,  she  was  arrested  a  moment. 
The  file  of  sisters  stopped  the  way. 

Footsteps  were  descending  the  staircase; 
she  glanced  round,  and  close  behind  her  per- 
ceived Lord  Atherley ;  but  the  liglit  was  very 
dim  here,  and  he  had  not  yet  seen  her. 

The  footsteps  on  the  staircase  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  Lord  Atherley  almost  touched 
her  dress,  as  the  crowd  pressed  outward  from 
behind. 

She  made  one  effort.  She  tapped  Soeur 
Marie  on  the  shoulder,  and  signed  to  her  that 
she  would  escape. 

The  sister  passed  the  word  down  the  line, 
and  they  made  way  for  her ;  shq  slipped  along 
close  to  the  wainscot,  and  in  one  moment  was 
out  in- the  cool  fresh  evening  air. 

She  paused.  What  strange  excitement  had 
been  agitating  her  ?  She  recalled  her  scattered 
energies,  recollected  herself,  and  turned 
slowly  up  the  street. 

M^re  Donia  waited  at  the  entrance  to  the 
staircase,  to  receive  the  musician,  whose  foot- 
steps had  been  descending,  even  while  Hazel 
stood  also  there. 

It  was  a  tall,  dark-haired  gentleman  who  ap- 
peared; and  following  him  closely  came 
another,  much  shorter  and  stouter,  who  was 
puffing  with  exhaustion,  as  if  he  had  just  com- 
pleted some  piece  of  arduous  toil. 

M^re  Donia  met  them,  just  as  Lord  Ather- 
ley arrived  with  the  moving  crowd  at  the  same 
point. 

'*Ah,  monsieur,"  she  said,  '*  thank  you 
much.  Come  in  here,  come  this  way,"  and 
she  opened  a  door  into  the  Bureau,  leading 
straight  through  it  to  the  front  entrance,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  delay  of  the  crowd. 

She  drew  the  tall  gentleman  after  her. 

*'  Come  in  also,  monsieur,"  she  said  to  the 
short  one,  ''and  you  too,  milord.  You  can 
get  out  this  way." 

They  followed  her  to  the  room. 

'*  You  played  beautifully  for  us,  monsieur ; 
I  thank  yon  much." 


The  tall  gentleman  bowed. 
*•  Yes,  Lennard.    You  did  certainly  distin^ 
guish  yourself,"  said  Lord  Atherley. 

"  He  could  not  have  done  a  bit  of  it  if  I 
hadn't  taken  the  bellows  and  blown!"  ex- 
claimed the  short  gentleman.  <*  That  mite 
of  an  Italian  laddie  made  nothing  of  them  for 
your  style  of  music,  Henry." 
The  two  others  laughed. 
*'  Your  branch  of  musical  proficiency  is  cer^ 
tainly  very  indispensable,  friend  George,"  said 
Lennard.  '*Come,  let  us  depart.  What  a 
crowded  congregation  you  have,  madame  t  the 
street  is  quite  full  of  people." 

They  came  to  the  Bureau  door  together,  and 
stood  on  the  stone  step.  The  nun  bent  out, 
and  looked  up  the  street. 

"We  have  indeed,  monsieur;  and  some- 
times famous  names  come  to  us  among  the 
strangers.  You  must  one  day  read  our  visit- 
ors' book.  See,**  she  said,  suddenly  raising  her 
finger,  "there  goes  to 6cZ/c  Listelle ;  see,  just 
turning  the  comer,  you  can  catch  sight  of  her." 
Lennard  bent  curiously  forward,  and  raised 
his  eye-glass. 

"Ah,"  he  answered,  "is  that  she?  I  just 
caught  the  figure,  but  the  twilight  is  fJalling,  I 
could  not  see  her." 

"Listellel  was  she  in  church?"  exclaimed 
Lord  Atherley.  He  growled  with  provocation 
that  he  had  not  seen  her,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence. 

"It  is  a  divine  evening,"  said  George,  step- 
ping out,  "  and  it's  only  five  o'clock.  A  long 
time  till  dinner-hour  yet,  Henry.  What  do 
you  say,  shall  we  go  and  have  a  row?  " 

"  As  you  please.  I  should  like  to  catch  the 
town-view  with  this  last  light  of  the  sunset 
upon  it." 

"Yes,  and  we  will  have  the  moon  directly, 
when  the  sun-glow  is  quite  gone,"  said 
George.     "Come  along,  Henry." 

"  Will  you  come,  Harrowdale?  "  said  Len- 
nard, turning  to  their  companion. 

"No,"  he  replied,  hesitatingly.  "I  thiwfc- 
I  have  an  engagement  In  fact,  I  have  a 
visit  to  pay." 

"All  right,"  said  George.  "Then  au  re- 
voir  till  dinner-time.  Bon  soir^  madame," 
and  with  a  profound  salutation  to  the  mdrs 
supMeure^  he  was  gone. 

Lennard  made  his  obeisance,  also,  then  fol- 
lowed him,  and  they  went  down  the  narrow 
street  towards  the  pier  by  the  sea. 

Lord  Atherley  turned  upwards  again,  and 
walked  slowly  to  his  hotel,  his  eyes  fixed 
thoughtfully  upon  the  ground,  and  his  face 
full  of  consideration.  He  could  not  quite 
make  up  his  mind  what  next  he  should  do. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


▲T  TRB  VILLA  B081.. 


Aftes  the  BUDset  the  erenings  become 
chillj  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur  had  long  left  her  terrace-seat,  and 
was  cosily  ensconced  in  her  little  salon  when 
Hazel  arrived.  A  bright  fire  of  pine-logs 
burned  cheerily  in  the  grateless  fireplace,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  enveloped  in  a  soft  Indian 
shawl,  lay  on  a  couch,  enjoying  the  warmth 
and  glow. 

'^Ah !  **  she  exclaimed,  as  Hazel  entered, 
"  ma  petite  chMe,  here  you  are.  Come  in,  my 
child,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  so  long.'' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Hazel  ap- 
proached her. 

**  Good-evqning,  chdre  madame.*' 

Mrs.  Fitznrthur  caught  her  hand  in  both 
hers,  drew  her  £&ce  down,  and  kissed  her 
softly. 

*'  Come  here,  ma  petite"  she  said,  draw- 
ing her  close  to  her,  and  Hazel  dropped  on 
the  carpet,  and  knelt  by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  passed  her  arm  round  the 
girrs  waist,  and  raising  her  chin  gently  with 
her  finger,  she  looked  earnestly  into  Hazel's 
fiuie. 

**  You  know  who  has  arrived,  Listelle?  ** 

Hazel  nodded. 

"You  have  seen  him?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur,  eagerly. 

"You  mean  Lord  Atherley?  Yes,  I  saw 
him  in  the  Chapelle  du  Bureau  half  an  hour 
ago." 

"  And  you  spoke  to  him?  " 

Hazel  shook  her  head. 

"  What!  Listelle,  did  he  not  see  you?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  did,"  replied  Hazel, 
carelessly. 

"Listelle!  Listelle!  you  incorrigible  child  1 
and  you  did  not  speak  to  him?  Why,  Listelle, 
look  up;  look  conscious!"  continued  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur,  impatiently.  "Are  you  not  en- 
chanted to  hear  he  has  come?" 

"I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  Lord 
Atherley,"  replied  Hazel. 

"  Pleased !  — pshaw ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur. "Listelle,  what  shall  I  say  to  you? 
You  look  as  cold  as  an  iceberg !  Have  you 
no  heart,  child?" 

A  quiver  passed  over  Hazel's  features,  and 
her  eyelids  trembled  for  an  instant,  but  she 
said  nothing  in  reply.  She  only  raised  her 
eyes  presently  to  Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  and  smiled 
calmly  at  her. 

'  friend,"  she  said,  "  do  not  concern 
n  this  matter  for  me." 


"  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  petite.  Ycm 
let  him  go  away  from  Paris  without  a  single 
sigh,  and  now  I  believe  you  are  making  np 
your  obstinate  little  mind  to  behave  as  badly 
as  ever.  You  will  repent  it,  Listelle,  yon  will 
repent  it !  ** 

"What  would  you  have  me  do,  Mre 
madame  ?  " 

"Look  excited,  Listelle, —look  agitated! 
You  know  quite  well  why  he  has  come." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  interpret  Lord  Ather- 
ley *s  actions." 

"  Interpret !  —  nonsense  I  I  can  interpret 
Lord  Atherley,  — Lord  Harrowdale  he  is  now, 

—  /  can  interpret  his  actions  and  his  words 
too,  and  so  can  you." 

"Lord  Atherley  has  said  nothing  to  me, 
madame,  that  demands  interpretation." 

"But  he  has  to  me.  I  tell  you  he  was 
here  to-day,  Listelle,  he  and  his  cousin,  a 
tiresome,  eccentric  man,  out  of  whom  I  could 
not  extract  a  word  —  and  his  cousin's  friend 

—  a  rough  diamond  (howl  hate  rough  dia- 
monds I).  They  are  both  lions  in  their  way, 
and  if  they  stay  here  I  must  have  them  for 
my  salon ;  but  in  private  life  —  defend  me 
from  both !  They  bored  me ;  but  Lord  Har- 
rowdale —  he  was  charming !  " 

"  What  time  was  Lord  Harrowdale  here?" 
asked  Hazel. 

"  Oh,  about  tdree  o'clock.  He  sat  on  the 
terrace  with  mo  all  the  afternoon.  The  cousin 
and  friend  went  up  the  valley  after  a  time,  to 
look  at  the  view  from  behind  your  villa,  and 
Lord  Harrowdale  stayed  with  me ;  and  then  he 
told  me  exactly  why  he  had  come  to  Niani, 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  lose  a  day,  but 
to  speak  to  you  plainly  the  very  first  time  you 
met.  And  I  have  been  in  such  an  excitement 
all  the  afternoon ;  and  now,  Listelle,  it  is  too 
provoking  of  you;  I  declare  I  feel  quite 
hysterical!  It  will  get  upon  my  nerves,  I 
know  it  will,  — it  is  too  trying  of  you." 

"  What  am  I  doing,  dear  madame?  "  pleaded 
Hazel. 

"  I  do  not  know,  petite,  but  you  look  pro- 
voking, —  you  look  obdurate,  and  as  cold  as  a 
stone ;  and  I  see  it  all,  I  know  it  is  coming, 
and  I  shall  have  an  illness,  I  know  I  shall  —  "* 

"  But,  madame,  dear  madame ! "  — 

"I  know  you  are  going  to  refuse  him, 
Listelle,  I  know  you  will  I "  and  Mrs.  Fiti- 
arthur  applied  her  scent-bottle  energetically, 
and  looked  hysterical  and  indignant  to  a  de- 
gree. 

"  But,  ch^e  madame,  he  has  never  asked 
me." 

"  But  he  means  to  ask  you,  —  he  is  going  to 
do  so  at  once,  this  veiy  evening ;  he  is  coming 
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here  now.  f^ay  you  will  accept  him ;  promise 
me,  Listelle,  promise;  you  idll  take  him 
now,  will  you  not  ?  " 

Hazel  bent  her  head,  and  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment. 

'*  I  can  only  answer  that  question  to  Lord 
Atherley  himself,"  she  said,  slowly. 

"  But  you  will,  Listelle,  you  will  ?  ** 

"  I  think  it  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  never 
fair,  madame,  to  give  an  answer,  until  you 
have  been  asked  for  one." 

**But  you  love  him,  Listelle, — you  know 
you  do." 

*'  I  love  my  art,"  said  Hazel,  after  a  pause ; 
and  then  she  drew  herself  away  from  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur,  and'stood  upright  before  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  much  agitated  and  pro- 
voked, was  just  beginning  again,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Hazel  turned  quickly  round, 
and  beheld  the  object  of  their  discussion. 

He  came  forward,  and  took  her  outstretched 
hand ;  he  bent  over  it,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Lord  Ather- 
ley," she  said  kindly,  but  with  so  much  cool 
composure  that  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  fknn«d  her- 
self violently  with  rage.  He  was  agitated  for 
a  moment,  and  bent  his  head  lower,  to  hide 
his  crimsoned  face ;  but  he  recovered  immedi- 
ately and  replied :  — 

"Tins  moment,"  he  said,  "repays  all  the 
patience  of  the  past.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
charmed  I  a^i  to  meet  you  again." 

She  turned  to  a  low  scat  by  the  fire,  and  he 
bowed* to  Mrs.  Fitzarthur. 

"  Delighted  to  see  you.  Lord  Harrowdale ; 
will  you  sit  down?  How  kind  of  you  to  come 
back  I     I  scarcely  liopcd  you  would." 

"  My  cousin  and  his  friend  have  gone  out 
boating,"  said  Lord  Harrowdale,  "but  I  de- 
clined the  expedilion.  I  thought  I  would 
seize  the  opportunity  of  a  quiet  chat  over  old 
pleasant  days  at  Paris  with  you." 

"  How  good  of  you !  " 

"  May  I  also  say,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Hazel,  "  that  I  had  a  hope,  just  a  faint  hope, 
that  I  might  find  Mademoiselle  Listelle  here." 

Hazel  bowed  her  answer,  and  smiled. 

"  I  do  not  see  her  for  the  first  time  since  my 
arrival  at  Niani,"  he  added. 

**AhI"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  "did 
you  see  Listelle  at  the  chapel  to-day?  She 
saw  you." 

"  No,  I  grieve  to  say  I  did  not  observe  you 
in  the  chapel,  mademoiselle,  though  I  heard 
of  your  being  there;  But  I  have  seen  you 
elsewhere.  Last  night  I  had  the  inexpressible 
enjoyment  of  witnessing  the  last  scene  of  the 
' Frisonnier  de  la  Bastille.'" 


"Indeed!"  said  Hazel.  **Were  you  in 
the  house?" 

"I was,"  replied  Lord  Harrowdale,  with 
marked  significance. 

Her  eyes  drooped  for  a  moment,  and  the 
flush  for  which  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  looked  so 
eagerly  mounted  to  her  cheek.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur put  down  her  scent-bottle,  and  looked 
complacent. 

"  You  must  have  gone  to  the  theatre  direct- 
ly you  arrived,"  she  said.  "  Did  you  not  tell 
me  it  was  eleven  when  you  got  to  your  hotel  ?  " 

"  I  went  straight  to  the  theatre,"  he  replied. 
"  My  friends  stayed  at  the  hotel,  and  made 
arrangements  for  our  very  late  dinner,  and  I 
drove  to  the  theatre  at  once.  I  heard  who 
was  playing  "  he  continued,  turning  to  Hazel, 
"  and  I  could  not  endure  one  evening's  delay. 
I  was  in  time  to  see  half  an  hour  of  your 
superb  performance  of  'Lucille.'  It  is  long 
since  I  have  had  a  half-hour  of  enjoyment  so 
intense." 

"  You  are  kind,  milord,"  replied  HazeL 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  fear  my  time  is  drawing  to  a  close,"  she 
said  presently.  "I  must  be  going  home- 
wards.   I  play  again  to-night." 

She  rose  and  approached  Mrs.  Fitzarthur 
to  say  her  farewell.  Lord  Harrowdale  rose 
instantly  too. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  encouragement  of  your 
kind  presence  this  evening,  madame?" 

"  Not  this  evening,  petiie  chirie.  I  have  a 
cold  —  migraine  —  how  do  you  call  it?  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  get  out." 

^''Bien!  Good-evening,  kind  friend,"  and 
Hazel  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  glanced  over  her  bended 
shoulder  at  Lord  Harrowdale,  and  as  Hazel 
turned  to  him,  he  said :  — 

"  May  I  venture,  mademoiselle,  to  offer  to 
accompany  you?  Will  you  allow  me  to 
escort  you  to  your  house  ?  " 

Hazel  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  bowed 
her  consent.  She  Kwcpt  past  him  out  of  the 
apartment,  and  with  a  smiling  au  revoir  to 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur,  he  followed  her. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

FAR  AT  SKA. 

EvEUT  lingering  sunbeam  was  quite  gone, 
but  the  full  rich  flood  of  the  Italian  moonlight 
fell  upon  valley,  and  orange-grove,  and  sea, 
as  they  passed  out  of  Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  villa, 
and  stood  upon  the  terrace  for  a  moment,  ad- 
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miring  the  wondrous  beantj  of  the  scene. 
The  broad  expanse  of  the  ccean,  the  fore- 
groand  of  the  shimmering  ollyes,  the  spires 
and  outlines  of  the  town,  lay  bathed  in  the 
silver  lustre.  The  sky  hung  orer  all,  a  deep 
and  intense  blue ;  the  sea  rolled  in  majestic 
silence,  dark  shadows  flitting  fitfully  orer  the 
surface,  and  a  broad  belt  of  moonlight  fell 
across  it,  in  a  pathway  of  silver  and  glory. 

Hazel  stood  silent  and  gazed  over  the 
scene. 

''How  beautiful  I  *'  she  exclaimed. 

"  Beautiful  indeed,'*  replied  Xord  Harrow- 
dale,  standing  close  by  her  side. 

He  glanced  at  her  face  as  she  stood  by  him, 
bat  he  said  nothing  more,  for  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  him  for  the  moment.  Her 
gaze  was  fixed  far  away  over  the  wide  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  her  whole  expression  was  lit 
vp  and  absorbed  by  the  intensity  of  her  admi- 
ration —  the  intensity  of  her  enjoyment. 

She  raised  her  hand  and  pointed  over  the 
■view. 

"How  lovely  it  is,  Lord  Atherley,  look  1 " 
she  continued,  ''far  over  the  sea;  how 
carious  that  little  boat  appears,  dancing  across 
the  strip  of  moonligiit,  and  passing  constantly 
into  shade.  Sec !  there  it  is,  and  now  it  has 
disappeared.  Watch  it;  it  is  so  pretty;  it 
will  come  in  sight  immediately  again." 

"  Ah  I  "  replied  Lord  Harrowdale,  following 
the  direction  of  her  finger.  **  I  see.  I  think 
that  must  be  the  boat  my  two  f]*iends  went  out 
in  when  I  came  up  here.  They  wished  for 
some  moonlight,  and  they  are  fortunate,  they 
certainly  have  it." 

Hazel  was  still  gazing  intensely;  she 
seemed  fascinated. 

'*I  could  watch  it  for  hours,"  she  said. 
"There  it  is  again ;  there  1  I  can  see  it  danc- 
mg  on  the  little  waves.  How  I  wish  I  were 
initi" 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  sea?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  fond  of  everything  of  the 
kind ;  anything  that  takes  one  into  nature  and 
open-air  life.  Ahl"  she  continued,  *'it  is 
delicious  just  standing  and  gazing  here ;  one 
never  tires  of  that  beautifhl  Mediterranean; 
but  we  must  go  up  the  hill." 

She  turned,  and  moved  slowly  before  him 
along  the  narrow  path. 

It  wound  among  the  oranges  until  it 
reached  the  little  steep  road  by  the  enclosure 
down  which  Hazel  had  passed  this  afternoon. 
Then  they  turned  upwards,  walking  in 
silence  for  some  minutes,  Hazel  leading  the 
way,  and  Lord  Harrowdale  following  close 
-*'"^--'^  her.     At  length  she  said :  — 

1  not  see  you  in  the  theatre  last  night, 


Lord  ~  Harrowdale,  and  I  am  usuoUy  yeiy 
quick  in  observing  my  friends." 

"  And  yet  I  was  there,"  he  answered.  **  1 
came  in  very  late;  there  was  not  a  single 
seat  vacant  in  the  whole  bouse,  but  my  old 
friend  Prince  Hesteriitz  had  a  comer  in  his 
loge^  and  ho  squeezed  me  in.  I  was  cranuned 
behind  a  curtain,  so  I  don't  wonder  that  you 
did  not  see  me.  But  I  managed  to  throw  my 
bouquet  upon  the  stage." 

Hazel  was  silent  They  walked  on  a  few 
steps,  and  reached  the  open  space  beyond  the 
enclosure.  They  passed  through  Mrs.  Fitz- 
arthur's  gate,  and  stood  on  the  heath-covered 
liill  beyond. 

Then  Hazel  stopped,  and  turned  round 
towards  the  sea  again.  She  looked  up  at 
Lord  Harrowdale;  his  fiice  was  grave  and 
eager ;  he  was  very  pale,  or  perhaps  he  only 
appeared  so  in  the  silver  moonlight.  She 
looked  up  at  him  quietly,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  but  he  interrupted  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  Listelle,"  he  said,  "is  there 
any  use  in  my  saying  to  you  what  I  have  come 
all  the  way  out  from  England  to  say  ?  " 

She  was  looking  over  the  sea  again,  search- 
ing for  the  boat  that  was  dancing  upon  the 
water,  but  she  brought  her  eyes  calmly  back 
to  his  face.  Then  she  held  oat  her  hand  to 
Mm. 

"  Ko,  milord,"  she  said,  half  sadly,  "Do 
not  say  it,  —  there  is  no  use." 

He  caught  the  hand  she  held  to  him. 

"  But  I  must  say  it,"  he  exclaimed.  '*  I 
love  you,  Listelle,  —  I  have  loved  you  from 
the  first  evening  that  I  knew  you." 

Hazel  shook  her  head. 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Listelle?  I  lay  my 
coronet  and  my  fortune  at  your  feet  Will 
you  marry  me?  —  can  yon  not  love  me? "  ho 
continued,  with  passionate  eagerness. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  wedded  to  my  art." 

''Your  art  I"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently. 
"  I  honor  your  art,  Listelle,  —  I  admire  your 
art,  and  I  adore  you  in  it ;  but  I  ofier  you  my 
lone,  my  home,  my  position.  Will  yon  not 
desert  your  art  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  desert  my  art  for  anything,  and 
I  think  not  even  for  any  one.  Certainly  no 
idea  of  earthly  position  could  tempt  me  to  re- 
nounce it.  I  think  human  life  can  ofier 
nothing  that  compares  with  the  triumphs  of 
art." 

"  You  do  not  know,  Listelle.  Let  me  nrgd 
you.  Consider,  I  have  much  to  offer  you; 
art  pleases  yon  now,  but  look  forward.  Life 
is  long,  and  life  requires  much  to  f  11  it  My 
position  is  not  one  most  women  would  de» 
spise." 
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*'  It  does  not  tempt  me  for  an  instant,  mi- 
lord,'* replied  Hazel,  scomftillj.  ''I  have 
made  for  myself  the  position  of  my  choice. 
Ton  have  forced  your  question,  and  I  hare 
giren  my  answer.  I  ha^e  nothing  more  to 
say." 

She  was  turning  to  proceed  up  the  pathway, 
but  he  caught  her  hand  again  eagerly,  and 
detained  her. 

*'Stay,"  he  exclaimed,  "hear  me  once 
more.  I  know  I  hare  erred  in  using  such 
arguments  to  you,  hut  hear  me.  I  love  you, 
Listelle ;  have  you  no  answer  for  love  t  Tou 
scern  my  position,  but  can  yon  not  lovet 
Hare  you  no  woman's  heart?  Look  at  me. 
I  suffer,  —  I  love  you  I  " 

He  held  her  hand  flrmly  in  his  grasp,  and 
she  turned  to  him  again.  She  looked  up  at 
him ;  his  face  was  bent  orer  hers  in  the  moon- 
light, radiant  with  that  bright,  sweet  gleam  of 
hkeness  it  had  so  often  been  her  joy  to  trace, 
and  it  stirred  every  tender  echo  within  her. 

She  looked  up,  and  met  the  sweetness  in 
the  expression;  she  felt  the  warm  pressure 
of  his  hand,  —  it  thrilled  her,  and  her  face 
softened  under  his  gaze.  She  almost  felt  she 
loved  him.  She  paused.  Thoughts  crowded 
quickly  upon  her. 

This  courteous  friend,  she  was  sorry  for 
him,  —  this  strong,  kind  protector,  offering  her 
a  shelter,  in  his  strength,  for  all  her  life. 
This  genial  companionship,  that  would  never 
weary  her,  for  whose  sake,  for  what,  was  she 
refusing  it?  For  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  for 
the  eppty  echo  of  a  buried  past.  She  paused, 
and  he  bent  impatiently  towards  her. 

"Speak,**  he  exclaimed,  "speak  to  me. 
Can  you  love  me?  Lay  aside  the  artuiey 
Listelle,  and  listen  to  your  woman's  heart." 

She  paused  still,  and  she  listened;  she 
obeyed  him.  She  gazed  again  over  the  sea- 
▼iew,  to  where  the  little  boat  was  dancing 
upon  the  silvery  waves,  and  she  listened  to 
the  echoings  of  her  heart,  and  it  spake  as 
ever.  The  words  came  surging  up  in  it,  and 
"  Henry  1  Henry  I "  was  the  name  that  would 
have  broken,  had  she  allowed  it,  from  her 
lips.  It  echoed  still,  the  same  old  memory; 
its  language  knew  no  other  name.  "  Be  true 
to  me,"  it  pleaded,  "  and  be  true  to  the  reality 
of  yourself." 

She  turned  again  to  Lord  Harrowdale,  and 
.  drew  her  hand  away. 

"  I  have  a  woman's  heart,  milord,"  she  said, 
quietly,  *'and  that  is  why  I  cannot  accept 
your  love.    I  have  none  to  give  you  in  return, 

-I  con  never  love  you." 

"But  why?"  he  urged.     **  You  smiled  upon 


me  in  former  days ;  you  seemed  to  faror  me 
by  taking  pleasure  in  my  society.  Has  any- 
thing changed  you  since  then  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"My  misfortune,"  she  added,  moumfUlly, 
"is  just  this,  that  I  am  so tcnchanged«  I  can- 
not change,  monsienr." 

"But  towards  me,  Listelle,  —  you  smiled 
on  me  in  those  days.  I  £sun  hoped  I  had  on 
your  love." 

Hazel  colored  painfully. 

"  Have  I  done  wrong.  Lord  Harrowdtlaf 
Have  I  deceived  you?"  she  exclaimed, 
eagerly.  "If  I  have,  forgive  me,  kind 
friend."  She  again  gave  him  her  hand. 
"Forgive  me,  indeed;  let  me  make  you  the 
only  reparation  in  my  power,  —  let  me  be 
true  to  you  now." 

"  But  must  it  be  so  sad  a  truth?  " 

"Alas,  yes  I"  she  said.  "Lord  Harrow- 
dale,  I  owe  you  some  amends,  if,  indeed,  I 
have  unwittingly  misled  you.  Let  me  place 
in  you  a  confidence  which  I  hare  never  before 
placed  in  any  friend." 

He  gazed  eagerly  at  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued :  — 

"You  say  I  hare  no  woman's  heart.  My 
whole  life  has  been  stamped  by  the  fact  that 
I  have  a  heart  indeed.  I  have  loved  once, 
with  a  power  that  no  words  can  describe  to 
you,  and  in  that  love  I  gave  oZZ  myself  away. 
I  have  nothing  left  to  give  any  one." 

He  would  have  interrupted  her,  but  she 
hurried  on. 

"Listen  to  me  once  more;  I  must  tell  you 
the  part  that  concerns  yourself.  If  I  have 
deceived  you,  if  I  have  been  warmer  and 
more  earnest  in  my  testimonies  of  friendship 
towards  you  than  I  should  have  been,  you 
must  forgive  me.  I  have  felt  so  drawn  to 
you,  so  happy  in  your  presence,  but  from  a 
cause  that  spoke  of  no  future,  but  of  a  long- 
buried  past." 

"  You  honor  me  by  your  confidence.  Mad- 
emoiselle Listelle,"  he  said,  a  little  bitterly, 
"  but  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  cannot  understand  me,  but  I  nmst 
explain  myself.  Listen  and  forgive.  There 
is  a  strange,  inexplicable  expression  in  your 
countenance,  it  is  .beaming  on  me  now,  and  it 
is  quivering  to  my  heart,  with  a  wondrous  in- 
fluence —  it  is  an  expression  of  likeness  to  the 
Countenance  I  have  loved." 

Her  face  sank,  she  covered  it  with  her  hands, 
and  her  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  Lord 
Harrowdale  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  spoke  again  in  a  gentle  tone,  fuU  of  sup- 
pressed feeling.  ^  j 
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**  These  are  sad  words  for  me  to  hear,  Lis- 
telle,"  he  said,  **  and  yery  strange;  I  know  no 
one  who  is  said  to  resemble  me." 

"  It  is  true,  Lord  Harrowdale.  Forgive 
me,"  she  wliispered. 

*'  I  have  notliing  to  forgive.  Tour  society 
was  ever  a  source  of  intense  ei^ojment  to 
me.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  It  is  strange," 
he  added ;  *'  there  is  much  family  resemblance 
certainly  between  all  my  people,  but  I  know 
no  one  who  is  considered  specially  like  me." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  he  said  in  an  earnest  but  composed  tone : 

**  Is  your  decision  quite  final?  —  have  I  no 
chance  in  the  future?  May  1  not  return,  may 
I  not  wait  and  persevere?" 

'*  It  is  useless,"  she  answered;  '*  I  cannot 
change ;  I  have  but  one  love,  and  it  is  living 
and  ardent  and  all-powerful  still.  I  can  offer 
you  nothing  but  esteem.  Will  you  not  accept 
that,  monsieur?  Will  you  not  still  be  my 
ftiend?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  will  always  be  your  friend," 
he  answered,  "  but  for  the  present,  excuse  me 
if  I  say  I  cannot  remain  to  accept  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  friendship.  I  must  leave  —  I 
will  go  this  very  night.  I  must  bid  you  fare- 
well, Listelle,  for  I  must  go  from  Niani,  and 
strive  to  conquer  my  suffering  elsewhere  and 
alone." 

She  turned  to  him  again. 

''I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  quietly,  ''so 
very,  very  sorry." 

He  took  her  hand  silently,  and  would  have 
turned  then  away  to  leave  her,  but  she  de- 
tained him. 

"  Milord,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  you 
must  take  back  the  bracelet  again.  I  cannot 
accept  it." 

"  Will  you  not  keep  It  as  a  seal,  at  least,  of 
the  friendship  that  you  have  offered  me?" 

"  I  cannot  —  I  will  send  it  to  you  to-night." 

"It  will  be  of  no  use  —  I  shall  have  left 
Niani  within  an  hour." 

"  Then  it  shall  reach  your  hotel  within  half 
an  hour.    Farewell,  my  friend." 

He  bent  over  her  hand  silently,  and  then 
turned  away.  He  passed  slowly  down  the  hill, 
reached  the  town,  and  his  hotel.  He  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  Lennard,  left  t))e  note  to  be  given 
to  him  on  his  return,  and  within  a  very  short 
time  had  left  Niani,  and  started  in  the  train 
for  Genoa. 

Hazel  remained  quietly  standing  where  he 
had  left  her  for  some  moments,  her  gaze  wan- 
dering dreamily  over  the  sea,  her  eyes  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  little  boat  that  came 
floating  now  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore,  in 
the   broad   track  of  the    silvery  moonlight. 


Many  thoughts  rushed  upon  her;  she  watched 
the  boat,  and  in  a  tumult  her  thoughts  sweps 
confusedly  on,  until  at  length  recollection 
came  to  her,  and  she  roused  herself.  Her 
time  was  nearly  gone.  Within  an  hour  now 
she  must  present  herself  at  the  theatre.  She 
looked  down  upon  the  white  dusty  road  below 
Mrs.  Fitzarthur's  villa ;  she  could  distinguish 
Lord  Harrowdale's  figure  there,  — she  followed 
it  for  an  instant  with  a  regretful  eye.  She 
raised  her  glance,  gazed  once  more  out  over 
the  boundless  sea,  and  then  turned,  and  fled 
quickly  up  the  hill  to  the  Yal  d*£uss6. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

LB  PRI80HKIES  DB  LA  BA8TILB. 

Thb  little  boat  which  Hazel  had  watched 
skinuning  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  com- 
ing back  through  the  moonlight,  contained 
truly  (besides  its  crew  of  Italian  sailors)  the 
two  Englishmen  who  had  accompanied  Lord 
Harrowdale  to  the  chapel  that  afternoon. 

As  the  boat  glided  up  the  side  of  the  pier, 
one  of  them  rose  and  stood  upright,  scouring 
the  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  en- 
joying a  last  gaze  at  the  beautiful  view  of 
Niani,  and  its  neighborhood,  from  the  sea. 

**How  lovely  it  is,  Henry,  to  be  sure,"  he 
said. 

*' Very  lovely,"  answered  his  friend;  "we 
have  had  a  beautiful  sail,  George." 

"Yes,  old  fellow,"  said  George  Wyatt 
"  There  is  nothing  after  all  half  so  jolly  m 
boating.  Steady  a  bit,  my  boys.  Arreiez,— 
I  mean,  halt  I  One  more  look  at  the  town 
as  the  lights  spring  up.     It  is  beautiful  I " 

"  How  high  the  lights  run  up  into  the  val- 
leys, George.  Look  at  that  one — theyhtre 
just  lit  the  candles  in  that  little  villa  we  saw 
in  the  morning,  high  up  there,  above  the 
orange-grove." 

''I  see.  What  a  spot  it  is  I  What  a  heaven 
upon  earth ! " 

"  A  poet*s  dream,"  replied  Henry. 

They  stood  up  together,  and  looked  towardi 
the  mountains,  to  where  the  light  had  come 
out  suddenly  in  the  window  of  the  little  villa 
at  the  head  of  the  Yal  d'Euss^. 

"  Ah !  c'est  U-haut  la  maison  de  la  belto 
Listelle,"  said  the  boatman,  observing  the 
direction  of  their  gaze. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  George,  "  la  belle  Ui- 
telle — that  is  the  new  French  actress  they 
were  all  talking  about  at  the  chapeL 
Joue-t-elle  id  ce  soir,  mon  ami?"^ 
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"Mau  oui/'  replied  the  man,  "ce  soir 
mdiiie.  £lle  jouQ  la-bas,  au  theatre.  H6 
mon  Dicu!  vous  ne  Tavez  pas  yue?  Mais 
elle  est  magnifique !  *' 

'*  The7  make  such  a  fass  about  a  new  name 
in  France,"  said  Henry,  with  iDdifTerencc 
*'  You  can  never  trust  the  public  enthusiasm 
in  this  part  of  the  world.'* 

**But  she  has  been  making  a  sensation 
every  where  for  some  time  past,"  said  George. 
**  We  take  a  long  time,  you  know,  to  hear  of 
the  new  foreign  lights  in  Britain.  Harrow- 
dale  was  excited  about  her,  and  I  heard  of 
her  at  Home.  Young  Dayranche  in  Paris, 
too,  was  quite  mad  on  the  subject  of  her  per- 
formance." 

"Ah,  well,  I  dare  say,"  said  Henry, 
absently.  "  Here  we  are ;  I  suppose  we  must 
jump  out." 

"  Doucement,  monsieur ;  ^  present — sautez, 
c'est  9a  I  Bon  soir,  messieurs — bon  soir, 
TOtre  serviteur!  Je  tous  conseille  d'aller 
voir  la  belle  Listelle." 

'^  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  better  than 
follow  the  old  boatman's  advice,  Henry," 
said  Wyatt,  as  they  walked  back  to  the  hotel. 
**  Let  us  have  dinner,  and  then  we  will  drop 
into  the  theatre  and  see  this  new  French 
star" 

"Ah!"  said  Lennard,  "as  you  like, 
George;  but  I  am  not  much  in  spirits,  you 
know,  for  the  kind  of  thing." 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,  we  shall  see  how 
^'ou  are  by  and  by ;  let  us  dine  now. 

They  turned  into  the  hotel,  and  finding  the 
iafie-d'hdie  in  progress,  joined  the  party  at 
table.  French,  English,  and  Italians  were 
chattering  round  them,  and  all  had  at  the 
moment  but  one  object ;  to  swallow  their  din- 
ners as  expeditiously  as  possible,  that  they 
might  hurry  off  to  see  Listelle. 

As  they  sat  down  at  the  table,  they  both 
looked  round  the  double  row  of  faces  in 
search  of  Lord  Harrowdale,  but  he  was  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

"Hollo!"  exclaimed  Wyatt,  "what  has 
become  of  him?  Harrowdale  late  for  dinner, 
too!  That  charming  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  has 
bewitched  our  friend.  Fancy  obliterating 
from  the  British  mind  the  fact  of  the  dinner- 
hour!" 

"  Perhaps  he  is  dining  with  her,"  suggested 
Lennard. 

"  No,  he  declared  he  would  come  back  in 
time.  Let  us  send  to  his  room;  perhaps  he  is 
waiting  for  us  " 

Wyatt  signed  to  the  pardon  and  despatched 
him  with  inquiries  for  their  missing  friend. 
The    boy   returned    immediately     bearing  | 


Lord  Harrowdale's  note,  which  he  handed  to 
Lennard. 

"  Milord  est  parti,"  he  announced.  "  H  est 
parti  ce  aoir,  k  six  heures,  par  le  convoi  de 
G^nes." 

Wyatt  and  Henry  glanced  at  each  other  in 
surprise,  and  Lennard  tore  open  his  note. 

"  Deab  L ,  I  am  suddenly  obliged  to  ' 

leave.  I  go  to-night  as  fkr  as  Genoa;  will 
you''  join  me  there?  Last  train  will  bare 
started  before  you  return,  so  I  must  go  with- 
out seeing  you. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"  Habbowdixb." 

"Most  unaccountable  I"  exclaimed  Len- 
nard, looking  up. 

"  Very  odd ! "  replied  Wyatt  "  He  la  not 
in  the  least  the  sort  of  fellow  I  should  expect 
to  find  acting  in  such  an  eccentric,  erratic 
kind  of  way.  What  can  have  carried  him 
off?" 

"  I  cannot  conceive." 

"Do  you  suppose,"  suggested  Wyatt, 
"that  he  has  proposed  to  the  lovely  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur,  and  that  she  has  refused  him? 
Perhaps  he  has  gone  off  in  despair." 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  Lennard,  laughing.  "  It 
must  be  some  matter  of  busmess  too  long  to 
explain  in  writing.  I  tliink  the  sooner  we  fol- 
low him  the  better.  I  don't  see  what  is  to 
keep  us  here." 

**No,  considering  we  came  entirely  at  tlie 
porsuasion  of  our  erratic  friend,  for  whom  the 
locality  seemed  to  contain  an  attraction.  I 
wonder  what  it  was  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Henry, 
it  is  Mrs.  Fitz." 

"Absurd!  But  really,  I  think  we  had 
better  follow  at  once." 

"  Whenever  you  like.  We  are  by  way  of 
travelling  with  him  for  the  present,  you 
know ! " 

"  Suppose  we  telegraph  then  to  Genoa,  and 
say  we  shall  go  over  to-morrow?" 

"All  right,  I  am  perfectly  agreeable. 
Strange  man.  Lord  Harrowdale ;  deep  man  — 
I  never  even  suspected  he  was  erratic,  and  be- 
hold !  he  is  a  very  comet !  Odd  man  —  very  I 
Let  ns  telegraph  at  once." 

And  so  they  telegraphed,  announcing  to 
Lord  Harrowdale  that  they  would  wind  up 
their  visit  to  Niani  the  next  afternoon,  and 
follow  him  to  Genoa  forthwith. 

Then  they  lit  their  cigars,  and  strolled  out 
upon  the  terrace  that  ran  along  by  the  sea. 
riicy  sauntered  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight 
in  silence. 


George  said 


no  more 
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thtft  they  should  go  and  see  La  Listelle,  but 
left  Heniy  to  consider  the  subject  for  himselt 
Presently  Lennard  began :  — 

<'  Greorge,  you  know  it  is  not  in  my  way, 

but  I  see  you  wish  you  to  go  to  this  place,  the 

theatre,  you  know,  to  see  this  Frenchwoman." 

*  Not  in  the  least,  if  it  bores  yon,  Henry." 

'<  Oh,  no,  it  does  not  bore  me ;  I  can  go  — 
only,  you  know,  I  do  not  care  about  it  But 
it  is  sufficient  if  you  wish  it — let  as  go." 

*' All, right,"  said  Wyatt,  quite  accustomed 
to  doing  things  as  a  favor  to  himself,  and  with 
the  main  object  of  Henry's  own  good.  **  Come 
along,  old  fellow." 

They  turned  into  the  long  street  running 
parallel  with  the  sea.  It  was  lit  up  from  end 
to  end  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  shop- windows, 
the  flare  from  the  caf)^,  and,  abore  all,  by 
the  radiant  illumination  in  front  of  the  theatre 
door. 

The  play  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
already.  George  took  their  tickets,  and  they 
went  up  to  a  prirate  box  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  facing  and  looking  down  upon  the 
•tage. 

As  they  entered,  the  theatre  was  in  dark- 
ness, the  lights  were  lowered,  the  circles  of 
the  audience  were  almost  invisible,  and  on  the 
stage  fell  a  soft,  subdued  lustre,  just  permit- 
ting the  yision  of  the  sombre  scene. 

Profound  silence  reigned  through  the  house ; 
you  heard  the  subdued  fluttering  of  fans,  the 
low  whispering  of  voices,  as  the  audience 
gazed,  waiting  and  expectant,  towards  the 
stage. 

It  was  a  prison-scene ;  the  damp,  chill,  sol- 
itary interior  of  a  cell  stood  before  them; 
drops  of  water  were  trinkling  slowly  down  the 
mould-covered  walls;  deep,  dark  shadows 
filled  the  corners ;  the  floor  was  stone,  gray  and 
comfortless ;  a  single  ray  of  light  fell  through 
a  small  iron-barred  window,  high  up  in  the 
wall,  and  it  fell  slanting  across  the  figure  of  a 
man  lying  silent,  immovable,  and  laden  heavi- 
ly with  chains,  in  one  corner  of  the  cell. 

He  lay  with  his  pale,  haggard  face  turned 
upward,  and  gleaming  in  the  light.  He  was 
sleeping.  Misery,  starvation,  and  death  were 
expressed  in  his  whole  attitude  and  mien. 

**By  Jove  I"  exclaimed  George  Wyatt, 
*'  that's  a  capital  postf.  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?  " 
he  continued,  in  a  whisper,  turning  to  the 
play-bill. 

Lennard  looked  up  with  little  interest. 

"  Yes,"  he  whispered,  "it  is  very  well  got 
up."  Then  he  sat  down,  and  sank  back  into 
the  corner  of  the  box,  drew  a  curtain  across 
between  himself  and  the  audience,  and  looked 
towards  the  stage.    But  be  teemed  scarcely 


to  see  it;  his  eyes  wandered  into  TaAaooj, 
and  the  performance  evidently  promised  no 
interest  or  enjoyment  for  him. 

But  George  Wyatt  settled  himself  for  obser- 
vation.  It  was  apparently  "worth  looking 
at,"  the  performance  of  this  company.  So  be 
gave  the  stage  his  full  attention,  and  waited 
with  the  rest  of  the  audience  the  progreu  of 
the  scene. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  the  solitude  of 
the  prison-house,  broken  only  by  the  trinkling 
of  the  water-drops,  and  occasionally  by  the 
heavy  groans  of  the  sleeping  noan ;  until  sud- 
denly, a  key  entered  the  lock,  it  turned^  and 
the  door  was  pushed  open.  A  jailer  ap- 
peared, and  flooding  the  light  from  a  hand- 
lamp  into  the  cell,  stepped  noisily  forward. 

"Entrez,  ma  soeur,"  he  exclaimed,  "com- 
me  toiyours,  il  dort    Entrez." 

He  set  the  lamp  on  the  litde  wooden  table, 
and  held  the  door  open,  while  the  veiled 
figure  of  a  sister  of  mercy  glided  into  the  oelL 

"Yous  pouvez  rester  une  demi-heure,  ma 
soBur,  je  reviendrai  alors."  And  locking  the 
door  behind  him,  the  jailer  was  gone. 

The  scBur  glided  forward;  she  approached 
the  man ;  she  bent  over  him ;  she  touched  his 
damp  forehead  gently  with  her  fingers,  and 
then  stooped  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his 
sleeping  face. 

The  man  moved  restlessly  in  his  dreams, 
and  opened  his  eyes,  which  met  the  gaze 
hanging  over  him. 

**  Suis-je  aux  cieux?  "  he  murmured.  "  Je 
rSve,  c'est  toi,  Lucile,  ange  aux  cieux !  *' 

She  spoke. 

^^ Louis!"  came  the  words,  low,  tender, 
and  tremulous.  "Cost  moi — j'ai  surmont6 
tons  les  obstacles— et  je  suis  ici  auprea  de 
toi!" 

"LucUel" 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her  —  he  knew 
her;  she  had  come  to  him  in  this  disguise, 
risked  life  for  his  sake,  and  was  there ;  but 
he  was  too  weak  for  demonstration ;  he  was 
dying. 

8he  bent  orer  him;  she  had  come  but  in 
time  to  catch  his  last  sigh  —  hear  the  last 
words  of  tenderness  fall  fkintly  from  his  lips. 

"Lucile,  adieu!  Tu  es  ici.  c'est  d^ji  le 
paradis.  J'ai  r6v6,"  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
"  et  je  me  suis  r6veill6  —  et  ce  n'6tait  pas  nn 
rdve  —  tu  es  ici!  " 

"Louis,  tu  mcursl  Ah,  Dieul  je  viens 
Feulement  k  to  voir  mourir.  Ah !  je  viesn,  car 
tu  m'as  appel6.  Je  t'ai  entendu,  Louis,  ta 
m'as  appci6  done  k  recevoir  ton  dernier 
soupir  —  Louis,  mon  bien-aim6 !  '* 

She  fell  down  by  the  dying  man;  she  cast 
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her  arms  ronnd  him ;  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  rough  stone  hj  his  side,  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  the  chains  that  bound  his  shrunken 
wrist. 

'*  Louis,  no  m'abandonnes  pas  1  **  she  cried. 

They  had  not  seen  her  face  —  it  was  close 
covered  with  the  sister's  cap,  and  turned  from 
them  as  she  spoke  —  but  they  had  heard  her. 

George  had  heard  her,  and  was  transfixed ; 
the  deep  tones  thrilled  to  his  heart.  The 
exquisite  dramatic  pathos  of  her  attitude,  her 
Toice,  her  utter  prostration  in  angiiish,  as  she 
cast  herself  on  the  gray  stone  floor,  struck 
him  as  the  highest  triumph  of  dramatic  art. 

And  Henry  had  heard  her.  The  first  tone 
of  her  Toice,  as  it  rung  clear  and  impressive 
through  the  theatre,  reached  him,  and  quiv- 
ered through  every  fibre  of  his  soul.  He 
sprang  forward  —  he  held  his  breath,  gazed 
with  eyes  ardent  and  distended  upon  the 
stage,  and  listened  as  if  his  very  life  hung 
upon  these  echoing  tones. 

Again  they  rang  out,  clear,  tender,  passion- 
ate, laden  with  their  love;  and  again  they 
echoed  through  his  heart  with  a  rush  of  wild 
memories — with  a  storm  of  feeling  that 
seemed  to  stop  the  very  life-current  within 
him,  and  stifle  the  pulses  of  his  being. 

He  knew  every  tone,  he  recognized  every 
cadence  in  that  voice.  He  seized  George 
Wyatf  s  arm.  George  turned  upon  him.  He 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  acting,  and  Len- 
Bard's  excitement  had  been  unobserved. 
But  now  he  turned  upon  him.  Henry  had 
seized  his  arm  in  a  tight  grasp,  and  the  words 
came  forth  from  his  lips,  low  and  trembling 
with  emotion. 

'*  George,"  he  said,  "  it  is  she  I " 

George  looked  in  bewilderment  from  Len- 
nard  to  the  actors,  and  back  to  Lennard 
again.  Was  he  mad?  Then  he  glanced 
round  the  house,  but  it  was  plunged  in  such 
obscurity  that  no  one  could  be  recognized. 
Wham  had  Lennard  seen? 

The  voice  began  again.  Henry's  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  the  stage,  and  George's  followed 
It.    The  man  was  fast  dying. 

*' Adieu,'*  whispered  the  sinking  voice. 
''Adieu,  Ludle,  ange,  qui  m'appelle  aux 
cieux!" 

She  supported  his  head;  he  sank  back- 
wards ;  feebly  he  moved  his  chained  hands, 
and  turned  his  fading  eyes  upon  her  face. 
Once  more  '*  Adieu !  "  and  he  was  gone. 

She  still  supported  him  for  some  minutes 
in  her  arms,  she  still  bent  her  head  to  catch 
another  lingering  word;  and  then  she  laid 
him  down,  gently,  tenderly,  silently,  and 
gaied  an  instant  upon  his  dead  form. 


Then  she  turned  upon  the  audience.  She 
looked  upwards.  The  nun's  head-dress  fell 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  she  swept  back  the 
masses  of  her  dusky  hair  from  her  pale  and 
sorrow-stricken  brow.  And  then  —  she  stood 
before  them.  Before  George,  who  gazed 
speechless  with  amazement.  Before  Henry, 
whose  hungering  eyes  devoured  her,  with 
rapture  and  unspeakable  love.-  She  stood 
before  them,  ffazel  indeed! " 

She  spoke  again  —  a  wild,  beautiful  perora- 
tion of  her  passion  and  her  grief,  a  deep  wail 
of  bitter  anguish,  thrilling  through  eveij 
heart,  echoing  clear  and  powerful,  sinking 
now  into  the  tenderest  pathos,  rising  into 
agony  and  despair. 

The  light  faded  slowly  from  the  scene, 
darkness  fell  gradually,  as  her  voice  sank 
away  in  pitiful  echoings  of  her  woe.  She 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  her  head  sank  for^ 
ward  on  her  clasped  hands. 

Then  the  curtain  fell  slowly  upon  her,  aa 
the  applause  of  the  audience  rose  in  a  deafen- 
ing peal.  It  rang  through  the  theatre,  the 
roar  of  the  multitude,  again  and  again;  and, 
above  all,  came  the  tone  of  one  human  voice, 
uttering  a  single  name. 

**  Hazel ! "  it  cried,  <<  Hazel  I  Hazel  I " 

As  he  called  her  name,  Lennard  sprang 
instantly  to  his  feet,  and  left  the  box,  George 
hurriedly  following  him. 

They  found  the  entrance  to  the  green-room, 
la  salle  d'aiiente  des  artistes^  and  eagerly  and 
impatiently  inquired  for  *'  Listelle ; "  but  in 
vain. 

*' Mademoiselle  Listelle  ne  re9oit  per- 
Sonne  1 " 

The  attendant  was  accustomed  to  such  in- 
quiries, and,  without  exception,  had  orders  to 
refuse  them  all. 

In  vain  Lennard  urged,  becommg  fierce 
and  wildly  excited,  in  the  delirium  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

*'I1  est  impossible,  monsieur.  Mademoi- 
selle s'cst  retiree  dans  sa  chambre;  elle  ne 
revolt  porsonne." 

Lennard  wrung  his  hands  with  impatience, 
and  George  interfered. 

"  Has  mademoiselle  any  friend,  any  attend- 
ant, to  whom  they  might  speak?  " 

**  Well,  possibly,"  and  the  man  looked  back. 

B6noit,'*  he  cried,  and  the  voice  was  an- 
swered  from  some  recess  within. 

**  Ici  1  je  suis  prCt !  " 

**  Viens,  Benoit,  on  te  dcmande." 

"H6I"  and  there  emerged  forthwith  from 
a  side  room  an  enormous,  black-fkced  Moor, 
fully  equipped  in  the  costume  of  Othello.  He 
was  followed  by  a  trim  ]ittle  French  woman. 
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«•  Who  asks  for  me?  "  ho  said. 

"Not  for  yon,  exactly,  my  brave  Othello; 
but  these  messieurs  ask  for  Mademoiselle 
Listelle." 

"H6I"  interrupted  the  littla  French  wo- 
man. "Quelle  impertinence!"  she  snarled 
aside  to  Othello;  and  added,  aloud,  "Made- 
moiselle Listelle  ne  revolt  personne." 

"Are  you  her  attendant? "  asked  George, 
coming  forward. 

"I  accompany  mademoiselle,  monsieur," 
said  the  little  woman,  with  stiff  courtesy; 
"  and  by  her  orders  I  repeat,  eUe  fu  recoil 
personne," 

"  But  this  may  be  an  exception,**  persisted 
Oeorge,  responding  with  profound  reverence 
to  the  little  person's  sublime  address. 

"  Point  d'exceptions  1  **  she  exclaimed,  back- 
ing upon  her  swarthy  protector.  "B6noit, 
assuro  these  gentlemen  that  it  cannot  be. 
Disturb  mademoiselle,  indeed  1  —  quelle  idee!" 

"Messieurs,"  began  the  Moor,  with  great 
dignity,  "  il  est  impossible.  Comme  Fifin?,  — 
commo  mademoiselle  a  dit,  11  est  impossible." 

He  waved  them  away,  and  was  retiring  with 
Fifine  under  his  arm;  but  Lcnnard  sprang 
forward,  and  seized  Fifinc*s  arm. 

"Woman!"  ho  exclaimed,  first  in  English, 
then,  remembering  himself,  he  went  on  in 
French.  "  Where  is  she,  I  ask  you?  Let  me 
see  her  I  —  I  atljure  you  to  let  me  see  her  1 
Quick!  do  you  see  that  I  cannot  wait?"  he 
added,  fiercely.  "Where  is  she?  Tell  me 
at  once !  —  let  me  see  her  now ! " 

"Monsieur!"  exclaimed  Othello,  turning 
on  him  with  fury,  while  Fifine  shrank  back 
from  his  fiery  and  excited  eyes. 

"  Est  il  fou?  "  she  whispered. 

George  interposed  again. 

"  Softly,  Henry,"  he  said;  "do  not  frighten 
them.  My  good  friend,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  Moor,  "we  are  grieved  to  frighten 
the  lady ;  but  you  must  hear  us.  We  are  the 
friends  —  I  may  say  the  very  near  and  dear 
friends  —  of  Mademoiselle  Listelle.  Did  she 
know  we  were  here,  I  feel  convinced  she 
would  see  us.  Excuse  me,  madame,  but  look 
at  my  friend's  face.  Can  you  doubt  the  hon- 
esty, the  depth  of  such  feelings  as  you  read 
there?" 

He  pointed  to  Lennard,  who  was  speechless 
with  his  emotion.  Ho  did  not  look  mad  now, 
but  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  contest  of 
feeling. 

Fifine  glanced  at  him.  Who  was  he? 
What  mystery  was  exi)rcsscd  in  his  pale  coun- 
tenance, his  fervent  and  pleading  eyes? 
Might  this  ijo,  perhaps,  '*!c  grand  monsieur, 
6tcndant  noble,  marquis,  due,  peut-^tre 


mdme  prince,"  whom  she  had  always,  in  secret, 
anticipated  for  their  Listelle  ?  His  agony  of 
agitation  was  evidently  genuine,  at  least 

"Fauvrel"  she  said,  with  a  pitying  si^^ 
She  thought  of  Petit  Pcre  and  his  obduracy, 
of  Othello  and  his  charms,  and  Fifine  was 
sympathetic.  "Bien!"  she  said,  slowly, 
"  nous  verrons.  Que  dirai-je  4  mademoi- 
selle?" 

What  should  she  say? 

"  Anything  I  "  exclaimed  Lennard ;  "  what 
you  will;  but  she  must  see  me." 

"But  what  name?"  she  asked,  with  curi- 
osity, expecting  some  ducal  title,  at  least,  to 
be  confided  to  her  emissary  care. 

"  What  name?"  said  George  Wyatt,  glanc- 
ing at  Lennard  in  inquiry. 

Henry  drew  out  a  card,  but  he  did  not  give 
it  to  Fifine  at  once.  He  tore  a  morsel  from 
the  end,  and  wrote  on  it  the  word  "  Fawk  ;  • 
then  he  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

"  LA  SALLB   D*ATTENTB.  " 

"  La  Salle  d'Attente  "  of  a  foreign  tl:<eatre 
is  vory  different  from  the  dingy  green-room  of 
our  artists  at  home ;  and  the  theatre  at  Nianl, 
especially,  boasted  a  luxurious  and  well-lit 
apartment,  which,  since  the  engagement  of 
Listelle,  the  manager  had  exclusively  devoted 
to  her  use. 

Her  eminent  position  on  the  Ptage  entitled 
her  to  a  degree  of  special  attention;  and 
moreover  her  high-bred  refinement  won  for  her 
respect  and  courtesy  wherever  she  went. 

No  one  penetrated  the  "  salon  rouge," 
where  Listelle  spent  her  hours  of  interval  and 
repose. 

She  sat  there  now.  She  had  come  in  froni 
the  stage,  and  sank,  still  in  her  black  nun*8 
dress,  into  the  nearest  chair. 

The  lights  gleamed  above  her  head  in  their 
crystal  brackets,  reflected  in  the  mirrors  that 
surrounded  the  walls. 

Crimson  curtains  were  draped  over  the  win- 
dow; busts,  and  pictures,  all  suggestive  of 
dramatic  art,  adorned  the  room. 

She  had  sunk  into  the  chair,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands,  her  white  fingers 
twined  into  her  dark  hair;  and  a  storm  of 
feeling  was  surging  wild  and  tumultuona 
through  her  soul. 

What  was  it?  What  haunted  her?  Wliat 
mad,  delicious  thought  had  sliot  into  her  spirit 
as  the  curtain  fell  upon  her,  and  the  roar  of 
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the  applauding  multitude  rose  in  her  ears? 
Wliat  sound  had  echoed  aboire  all? 

She  had  heard  it  thrilling  above  the  cataract 
of  voices  —  it  had  reached  her. 

«  Hazel  I  Hazel  I" 

Was  he  dead  ?  Was  it  a  voice  from  the  un- 
seen calling  to  her,  telling  her  that  he  was 
near?  It  had  reached  her.  She  had  heard 
it.    It  had  filled  her  with  a  delirium  of  joy. 

He  was  near  her.  Her  heart  still  vibrated 
with  the  touch  of  liis  voice,  her  whole  being 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  his  being 
near. 

The  door  opened  gently.  Would  they  not 
leave  her?  Let  her  dream  out  her  dream, 
let  her  float  on  in  this  halo  of  delicious  de- 
lusion I 

She  looked  up.    It  was  Fifine. 

**  Pardon  I "  Fifine  was  saying  as  she  came 
in.  *  *  Jusqu'ici  j'ai  ref  us6  absolument — mais 
que  veux-tu?  Que  puis-je  faire?  Oninsiste 
—  positivement  ils  veulent  entrer." 

Hazel  gazed  at  her  speechless. 

''Ces  deux  messieurs,"  continued  Fifine, 
**  Burtout  le  grand,  il  t'envoit  ceci,  vois-tu  ce 
petit  morceau  de  papier." 

She  held  it  out  to  Hazel,  and  Hazel  took  it, 
and  through  her  blinding  tears  read  the  little 
word. 

*'  Fifine,"  she  said,  quietly,  '*  let  them  come 
in,"  and  she  looked  up. 

They  were  close  behind  Fifine.  They  had 
entered  already.    He  was  there. 

She  held  out  her  hands.  She  rose,  and  a 
great  mist  seemed  to  roll  before  her  eyes. 

** Henry  1"  she  cried  to  him.  "Henry, 
come  to  me!"  She  staggered  forward;  he 
caught  her,  or  she  would  have  sunk  at  his  feet. 

"Aliens!"  exclaimed  George  Wyatt.  He 
drew  away  the  two  others,  shut  the  door  fast, 
and  stood  outside  it  with  Fifine  and  Othello 
the  Moor. 
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HxNST  caught  her  ere  she  fell.  He  carried 
her  to  the  sofa,  and  held  her  fast  in  his  arms, 
while  she  clung  to  him  bewildered,  scarce 
conscious. 

She  seemed  still  in  her  dream;  she  felt 
that  he  was  there,  that  his  arms  enfolded  her, 
that  his  cheek  lay  upon  hers ;  and  she  heard 
the  broken  accent  of  his  voice ;  she  ^Miried  her 
face  in  his  shoulder ;  but  it  seemed  all  a  wild, 
beautifol  dream. 


"  My  Fawn  I  my  Fawn,"  he  was  saying, 
"  I  have  found  you  at  last  I  After  all  these 
years,  I  have  found  you ! " 

She  scarcely  replied. 

"I  have  sought  you  so  long,  my  Fawn; 
why  did  you  leave  me?  What  drove  you  so' 
utterly  from  my  home?  " 

**  Tou  sought  met**  The  words  came  trem* 
bling  from  her  lips. 

"Sought  you!  — yes,  yes,  Hazel,  wearily, 
wearily  these  four  long  years." 

His  voice  seemed  to  rouse  her,  and  reali- 
zation came,  breaking  in  upon  her  dream. 

What  strange  meeting  was  this  I  What  an 
outbreak  of  the  feeling  she  had  fied  to  conceal  I 
"  Why  did  you  leave  me?  "  he  was  saying. 

Why  had  she  left  him  indeed?  Why  had 
she  fled? 

The  inquiry  came  surging  up  instantly  in 
her  mind.  And  what  liad  altered,  what  had 
happened,  that  she  clung  to  him  thus  passion- 
ately now? 

A  tremulous  agoqy  vibrated  through  her 
frame  as  the  memory  rushed  upon  her  of  why 
she  had  left  him!  What  was  she  doing? 
Was  it  the  husband  of  Laura  Denby  who  was 
holding  her  in  this  fervent  embrace?  Mem- 
ory forced  itself  upon  her  —  realization  came. 

But  then  she  remembered  his  words. 

"He  had  sought  her."  lie  loved  her,  her 
kind,  tender  guardian. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me?  "  he  was  saying 
still.  "  O  Hazel,  how  cruel  I  How  I  have 
longed  for  you,  and  searched  for  you,  all 
these  years ! " 

He  had  missed  her,  and  moarned  her. 
Tears  of  bitter  remorse  were  falling  upon  his 
shoulder.  How  reckless! — how  self-centred 
she  had  been !    He  had  mourned  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  PitAr,  my  own  dear  —  " 

Her  tears  choked  her.  For  so  long  now 
she  had  loved  him  by  his  other  name,  her 
strong,  ardent  womanhood  could  not  return  to 
its  posture  as  a  child.  But  she  struggled 
with  herself;  she  raised  her  head ;  she  caught 
his  hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dearest  Pitar —  my  beat, 
my  kindest  friend !  " 

Henry's   face   contracted   with   a   sudden 

expression  of  pain.    He  drew  away  for   a 

moment  the  arm  that  encircled  her,  then  he 

caught  her  to  him  again. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  "  my  heart's  darling  1 " 

She  broke  away  from  him.  For  her  com* 
posure  was  yielding,  and  breaking  down  com- 
pletely under  the  fervor  of  his  love.  And 
she  must  speak  to  him,  must  ask  questions, 
and  know  what  this  tumult  of  feeling  he 
poured  out  for  her  could  mean.  o 
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8he  rose  and  stood  upright  before  him, 
She  leant  upon  the  chimney-piece,  tamed 
from  him,  and  clasped  her  hands  tightly  upon 
the  white  marble. 

He  looked  up  at  her. 

How-  beautiful  she  had  become  I  How 
grand  she  looked,  in  her  sweeping  black  dress, 
with  her  wondrous  coils  of  dusky  hair,  and 
her  powerfal,  expressive  coQDtenance  I 

And  she  looked  down  at  him,  turning 
towards  him  again,  and  resting  her  arm  on  the 
mantel-shelf;  and  then  she  saw  how  worn  and 
fragile  his  fine-cut  face  had  become,  and  she 
perceived  that  the  black  hair  round  his  tem- 
ples was  deeply  streaked  with  gray. 

He  had  suffered,  and  was  worn.  Her  heart 
bled  for  him.  She  had  breasted  the  storm, 
and  had  outlived  it.  She  was  strong,  and 
triumphant  over  life. 

What  storm  bad  been  breaking  upon  him, 
that  had  thus  paled  his  cheek,  and  silvered 
his  hair?  She  looked  down  upon  him,  and 
her  heart  went  out  to  him,  full  of  womanly 
tenderness,  burning  with  her  love.  But  she 
must  control  herself —  she  must  speak.  She 
looked  away  from  him;  the  wistful  sadness 
of  his  eyes  overcame  her,  and  then  she 
asked :  — 

'*  Fitar,  how  are  they  all  at  home  ?  " 

"At  home,  Hazel!  —  there  is  no  one  at 
home.  Home  has  been  no  home  since  you 
left  it.  It  has  been  desolate  and  solitary 
enough  at  Jjea."   . 

What  could  he  mean?  Was  Laura  here, 
then?    Where  was  she? 

"  Pitar,"  she  contmued,  "  how  is  Tom?  " 

*'  Tom  is  well,  I  believe,"  answered  Henry, 

"Where  is  he?" 

Heniy  rose  suddenly  fh>m  his  seat;  he  had 
been  gazing  at  her  until  now  —  at  the  outline 
of  her  form,  at  the  grand  setting  of  her  head, 
at  the  power  and  dignity  of  her  whole  aspect 
—  and  now  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and 
began  pacing  the  room  with  hasty  footsteps  to 
and  fro. 

She  had  quite  turned  firom  him  again,  her 
clasped  bands  resting  on  the  mantel-piece,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  before  her,  as  she 
forced  out  the  words  she  had  to  say. 

**  Where  is  Tom,  Pitar?  " 

'*  Tom  is  in  India,  Hazel,"  replied  Henry. 
"  He  went  out  two  years  ago." 
Lennard's  voice  trembled  with  excitement. 

"Did  he  marry?"  continued  Hazel,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Heniy,  "  he  married." 

'  Bose  Dcnby?  "  said  Hazel,  quietly. 


"RtAr,  howisZo^raf- 
"  Who? "  asked  Lennaid,  stqppiaf  *i  b^ 
stant  in  his  walk. 

"  How  is  Laura?  "  —  she  hesitated  —  "  hoir 
is  Laura?    Where  is  she?  " 

"  What  Laura?  —  who? — what  do  you 
mean?  " 

"  Laura  Denby,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  con* 
strained  tone.    He  continued  lus  walk. 

"Laura  Denby  —  I  do  not  know.  She 
married,  I  believe,  about  a  year  ago  at  Bom« 
—  I  forget  whom.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since  the  day  you  left  Lea." 

HazeFs  face  sank  upon  her  clasped  hands. 
She  stood  silent,  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of 
feeling  that  welled  up  turbulent  within  her. 

What  wild  confusion  had  there  been  I 
What  fatal  error  had  she  made  I  —  an  error 
that  had  colored  the  whole  current  of  her 
life. 

She  stood  silent,  while  Henry  went  sudden- 
ly on.  He  seemed  scarcely  to  have  heard 
her — certainly  not  caught  the  meaning  of 
her  ideas ;  his  own  thoughts  appeared  to  ab- 
sorb him,  and  now  burst  as  a  pent-up  torrent 
from  his  lips. 

"Hazel," he  said,  "I  must  speak  to  you. 
Hear  me — this  one  night,  when  we  are  to- 
gether so  suddenly  and  so  strangely,  hear  me 
once  more.  I  must  speak  to  you,  and  tell 
you  the  truth,  and  then  I  will  be  silent  for- 
ever. I  do  not  know  why  you  left  me.  Hazel. 
I  do  not  know  why'  the  treachery  of  others 
should  have  driven  you  from  my  shelter  and 
my  care.  But  I  know  this,  that  never  on 
God's  earth  has  woman  been  loved  more  truly 
and  more  constantly  than  you  have  been« 
through  all  thcFC  years,  by  me.  Listen  to  me. 
I  was  a  lonely,  self-centred  man,  when  you 
came  to  me;  a  selfish  man,  absorbed  in  mj 
own  pursuits,  caring  but  for  my  own  interests 
and  tastes ;  and  you,  a  little  child,  touched 
the  heart  of  humanity  within  me,  and  drew 
forth  my  love.  I  loved  you  then^  little  fright- 
ened thing  as  you  were.  Then,  Hazel,  I 
found  you  a  girl.  Do  you  remember  the 
moonlight  night  in  winter,  when  you  spoke  to 
me  of  duties,  of  right-doing,  of  devotion  to 
good?  You  thrilled  every  echo  of  my  soul. 
Then  I  ielt  myself  first  a  useless,  a  life-wast- 
ing man.  Had  I  won  you  at  that  time,  my 
subsequent  career  might  have  been  different. 
But  they  told  me  you  loved  another,  and  It 
seemed  but  too  natural  that  you  should.  I 
was  already  old  in  your  eyes,  —  had  been 
Pitar,  father,  guardian  to  you  all  these  years, 
how  probable  that  a  younger  man  should 


Lennard  paced  rapidly  and  in  silence  to  and  win  your  favor  and  your  love.    So  I  resigned 
fro  in  the  room.    Presently  she  said :  —  { yoo,  Hazel,  just  as  I  realized  that  you  were 
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twined  romid  the  very  life-springs  of  mj 
being.  I  resigned  you,  and  dried  up  the 
fountain  of  my  own  happiness,  thinking  I  was 
thereby  securing  yours.  And  in  the  end  I 
lost  you.  Ob,  the  pitiless  misery  of  those 
years,  no  words  can  tell  I  The  shadow  of  a 
wasted  life  hanging  grimly  over  my  home; 
the  solitude  of  a  deserted  heart  chilling  every 
thought.  Hazel,  it  has  been  terrible.  And 
now  I  find  you.  Once  more  I  have  held  you 
in  my  arms,  and  felt  yours  twined  around  my 
neck.  You  are  there;  I  see  you — you  are 
near  me,  but,  ah  I  only  that  I  may  learn,  at 
length,  how  distant  is  your  life  from  mine.  I 
find  you  a  woman,  with  the  homage  of  a  nation 
at  your  feet;  a  queen,  ruling  in  the  migesty 
of  your  genius ;  a  life  full  of  youth,  full  of 
power,  and  full  of  triumph;  and  I — what  am 
I?  •  A  man  withered  by  vague  disappointment ; 
my  youth  and  vigor  are  gone.  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  you,  nothing  to  attract  you.  All  life 
is  yours,  radiant  before  you,  strewed  with 
flowers,  glowing  with  the  prospects  of  tri- 
umphs; and  mine  is  solitary  and  waning. 
But  I  love  you,  Hazel,"  he  went  on  eagerly. 
*'  I  loYe  you  as  passionately  as  you  can  ever 
be  loved  by  a  younger  man.  I  sprang  into 
life  through  loving  you ;  I  will  die  with  my 
love  for  you  thrilling  in  my  soul.  But  I  tell 
you  so  now,  without  hope,  without  an  idea 
that  you  can  return  my  love.  I  tell  you  be- 
cause at  the  sight  of  yon  it  has  poured  forth 
from  me  with  a  power  that  is  beyond  my  con- 
trol. But  it  will  pass,  Hazel,  —  this  feverish 
agony  will  pass,'*  he  continued,  stopping  sud- 
denly, in  his  hasty  pacing,  and  raising  his 
hand  wearily  to  his  brow.  *'It  will  quiet 
down,  and  then — I  shall  be  able  to  rejoice 
that  at  least  I  have  found  you.  And  I  shall 
bear  to  recognize  you  in  the  position,  and  con- 
template you  at  the  distance  from  which  you 
stand  from  me  now."  He  paused.  "You 
will  haye  your  ikme,  Hazel,  and  /  shall  have 
my  love  for  yout " 

He  was  silent.  She  had  heard  him  through 
all,  her  head  still  resting  on  her  hands,  her 
pale,  agitated  face  hid  from  his  view ;  and  now 
sobs  shook  her  frame,  and  she  seemed  unable 
to  answer  him  in  her  emotion.  He  came  up  to 
.  her. 

<* Forgive  me,  Hazel,*'  he  said,  "forgive 
me  if  I  have  distressed  you —  I  will  do  so  no 
more.  I  will  never  again  tell  you  that  I  love 
you.  I  will  never  ask  you  to  be  my  wife ;  for 
mine  is  a  pathway  of  obscurity  and  failure.  — 
yours  is  glorious  with  success,  with  fame." 

She  raised  her  head  now,  and  looked  round 
at  him.  He  was  turning  again  to  go  from  her. 
Bhe  held  out  to  bun  her  firm,  white  hand. 


"Henry,"  she  said,  very  softly,  "do  you 
not  think  there  is  something  in  this  life  that  a 
woman  may  love  far  better  than  fame  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him;  his  delicate  band 
was  held  tightly  in  hers. 

"  Far  dearer  than  fame  to  a  woman,  Heniy, 
is  to  share  the  fame  of  one  she  loves." 

She  came  close  to  him,  and  drew  him  down 
by  her  on  the  sofa  again.  He  obeyed  her,  be* 
wildered,  scarce  understanding  her  words. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  left  you,  Henry?* 
He  did  not  answer.  She  looked  calmly  at 
him,  and  went  on:  "I  left  you  wildly  and 
thoughtlessly,  because  I  imagined  your  love 
was  given  away.  I  could  not  bear  it,  so  I  left 
you.  But  now,  Henry,  hear  me.  I  am 
famous ;  but  do  you  think  applause  can  satisfy 
my  heart?  I  am  artutet  and  I  like  them  to 
applaud ;  but  do  you  think  all  the  success  I 
could  earn  in  my  lifetime  could  compare  with 
the  joy  of  sharing  one  triumph  that  was 
yours?  You,  too,  have  fame,  Henry;  you 
can  win  far  more.  Win  you  fame  for  me.  I' 
hunger  for  £une;  but  it  must  be  yours,  not 
mine." 

He  sank  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  and  his 
face,  burning  with  tenderness,  was  upturned 
to  hers. 

"  Hazel,  what  wild,  sweet  words  are  you 
saying  to  me?  Can  you  love  me?  O  my 
Fawn,  can  you  love  me?  Will  you  come  to 
me?  Am  I  dreaming,  Hazel?  What  do  you 
say  ?  Will  you  give  up  your  career  and  your 
fSune  forme?" 

She  bent  over  him,  —  she  drew  his  arm 
round  her  again,  and  laid  her  cheek  on  his. 

"  I  want  no  fame  but  yours,  Henry,  —  in- 
deed, I  care  nothing  for  my  own.  I  care  for 
you,  —  you,  —  let  me  go  with  you ;  let  me  be 
with  you,  for  indeed,  —  indeed  I  love  you  I  *• 

His  voice  came  answering  her;  she  scarce 
knew  what  he  said,  but  her  career,  triumphs, 
and  fame  seemed  fading  away  into  the  vistas 
of  the  distance ;  and  she  felt  at  length  simply 
"  Hazel,"  satisfied  and  at  rest 


CHAPTER  L. 


Whbm  Lennard  got  back  to  his  hotel  on  that 
eventful  night,  he  wrote,  before  going  to  resty 
a  long  letter  to  his  cousin.  Lord  Harrowdale. 
He  told  the  story  of  his  love,  the  story  of  her 
loss,  of  his  long  search  for  her,  and  finally 
how,  at  length,  she  was  found.  He  told  him 
of  his.deep  happiness,  and  of  his  brightnev 
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prospect  in  life,  ending  with  the  yeiy  natural 
announcement  that  he  should  not,  after  all, 
join  Lord  Harrowdale  at  Grenoa  on  the  mor- 
row. Would  Lord  Harrowdale  instead  return 
to  him? 

A  few  posts  brought  an  answer  to  the  letter, 
with  an  enclosure,  and  a  packet  for  Hazel. 
The  letter  to  Lennard  contained  congratula- 
tions, warm  and  sincere.  In  Hazel's  packet 
they  found  the  twice-returned  bracelet,  come 
back  once  more ;  and  the  note  to  her  contained 
the  following  lines :  — 

"  At  last  I  have  the  right  to  offer,  and  jou 
are  bound  to  accept  my  gift.  I  return  it  to 
you,  ip  testimony  that  I,  henceforth,  gladly 
possess  myself  of  the  friendship  that  I  yester- 
day refused.  Some  day  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
to  claim  it.  Till  then,  receive  my  assurances 
of  sincere  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  my 
dear  cousin  and  friend,  and  my  heartfelt  re- 
joicing at  the  fair  prospect  which  has  lit  up 
the  future  of  your  life.  May  God  bless  you. 
Hazel,  and  may  unclouded  happiness  be  hence- 
forth yours  I 

"  Habbowdalb." 

On  that  same  night,  while  Lennard  was 
writing  his  letter  to  his  cousin,  George  Wyatt 
set  the  telegraph  wires  to  work,  and  sent  a 
message  travelling  over  the  world  to  India  — 
a  glad  message,  that  carried  true  joy  to  the 
warm,  honest  heart  that  was  still  mourning 
Hazel  there. 

The  answer  to  this  message  came  shortly  too. 

A  telegram  could  scarcely  speak  such  re- 
joicings as  Tom  would  fain  express ;  but  he 
was  coming  home  immediately  to  say  it  all 
again.  He  had  shot  enough  tigers,  and  he 
and  Rosie  were  longing  for  Old  England. 
They  would  soon  be  home. 

That  night,  before  she  lay  down  to  rest. 
Hazel  had  her  letter  to  write  as  well.  It  was 
only  one  line,  and  it  went  by  an  early  mes- 
senger to  the  Villa  Rosa  the  following  morn- 
ing.    The  line  was  this :  — 

'*I  VSM  proposed  to  last  night,  and  I  ac- 
cepted.  May  I  bring  him  to  see  you  this 
morning?  ** 

She  laughed  over  the  prospect  of  Mrs. 
Fitzarthur's  surprise;  but  when  the  reply 
came  to  her  note,  with  3kirs.  Fitzarthur's 
expressions  of  delight,  and  with  her  rapturous 
enthusiasm  over  the  charms  of  **  dear  Lord 
Harrowdale,"  Hazel  thought  she  might  as  well 
let  her  have  a  little  preparation  for  the  real 
denouement  of  the  tale.  So  she  went  down 
early  to  the  villa,  and  told  her  all. 

Mrs.  Fitzarthur  vibrated  for  a  long  period 


of  hysterical  agony  between  astomshment  and 
despair ;  but  gradually  she  reconciled  herself 
to  the  inevitable.  After  all,  if  it  were  not  the 
rose,  it  was,  at  all  events,  some  one  very  near 
it.  If  he  had  no  coronet  to  bestow,  he  was  a 
lion;  and,  next  to  a  coronet,  Mrs.  Fitzarthur 
loved  a  lion  better  than  all  else  on  earth. 

So  Hazel  brought  Henry  to  see  her,  and  she 
received  him  with  favor,  and  with  gracioua 
smiles. 

Henry,  beaming  sweetly  down  upon  her, 
thanked  her  for  all  her  kindness  to  his  "  dar- 
ling," and  Mrs.  Fitzarthur  talked  to  him — 
talked  to  him,  indeed,  until  Henry  si^ed 
gently,  as  he  sat  opposite  to  her,  and  mentally 
endorsed  the  opinion  of  Dalcourt — '^Qu'elle 
n'avait  point  le  talent  de  silence.** 

And  Fiflne  and  Dalcourt? 

Fifine's  triumph  was  indescribable.  She 
had  always  known  it  —  always  foretold  that 
their  Hazel  was  destined  for  an  elevated  posi- 
tion in  the  social  scale;  and  great  was  her 
self-complacency  at  the  penetration  she  had 
evinced  in  detecting,  enfin^  the  one  visitor 
who  must  not  be  denied.  She  was  in  ecsta- 
sies of  triumphant  delight. 

It  was  a  shock  to  Dalcourt  when  they  first 
told  him  the  news.  The  old  actor  was  jealous  - 
for  the  glory  of  his  art,  and  horrified  at 
first  at  the  thought  that  Hazel  would  de- 
sert her  profession,  and  the  stage  lose  the 
star  it  had  owned  in  his  child.  But  when  she 
came  to  him,  and  he  took  her  hand,  and  drew 
down  her  face  close  to  his,  that  he  might  gaze 
into  it,  dnd  read  at  length  the  hidden  secret  of 
her  heart,  he  saw  there  a  change  that  his  quick 
eye  detected  at  one  glance.  The  silent  and 
undcfinable  shadow  that  had  lain  there  so 
long  —  the  shade  that  he  had  often  seen,  with 
a  wishful  wonder  at  its  hidden  cause  —  iras 
gone.  The  sunshine  of  the  countenance  was 
as  bright,  as  unclouded,  as  the  blue  radiance 
of  the  Italian  sky. 

^^Ma  Mre-^ma  Mre^**  he  said  eagerly  tc 
her,  **you  have  hidden  this  from  me  long. 
You  have  a  love,  Hazelle  —  a  love  deeper 
than  your  love  of  art,  stronger  than  your  love 
of  fiime?" 

She  bowed  her  head  silently. 

**Ma  mief  must  you  leave  the  stage  for  him? 
Give  up  all  for  him?  Is  he,  indeed,  then,  so 
dear?  " 

She  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  whispered 
soflly:— 

"  Yes,  monperey  so  dearl  *• 

He  looked  at  her  with  feverish  irritation; 
he  dropped  her  hand,  and  turned  from  her  for 
a  moment;  then  he  poured  the  dark  fervor  of 
his  eyes  upon  her  again.  ^  GoOqIc 
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Her  face  was  so  bright,  so  glowing  with  the 
happiness  of  her  heart  I  His  gaze  lingered  on 
ber,  her  brightness  touched  him,  his  dark, 
indignant  eyes  soflened,  and  a  tender,  com- 
placent light  broke  oyer  his  features. 

**  Ah !  "  he  said,  gently,  and  took  her  hand 
again.  "Ah!  ma  mie,  mamie,  aritste,  mais 
pourtant /smme/"  And  atler  that  he  seemed 
satisfied. 

I  think  the  happiness  of  his  Listelle  must 
hare  reflected  its  sunshine  upon  him,  for 
from  that  day  he  seemed  to  rally  and  regain 
his  strength  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

The  advance  of  the  beautiful  spring 
weather,  too,  seemed  to  reriye  him,  and  he 
was  soon  out  on  the  terrace  again,  sitting  in 
his  wheel-chair,  and  watching  the  children 
passing  to  and  fro  from  the  town. 

It  was  a  Tery  happy  time  during  the  follow- 
ing weeks  at  theVal  d'£u8s6.  Dalcourt  liked 
both  the  friends.  He  had  long  talks  with 
Greorge  Wyatt,  during  the  hours  that  Lennard 
and  Hazel  spent  in  wandering  over  the  hills. 
And  wiih  Lennard  himself  he  enjoyed  many 
conversations,  mingling  their  thoughts  on 
music,  and  on  other  subjects  of  science  and 
art.  He  was  delighted  with  Henry,  and 
acknowledged  him  worthy  even  of  Listelle. 

There  was  still  one  little  person  in  the 
household,  however,  to  whom  this  halo  of  per- 
sonal happiness  seemed  at  first  to  fail  to  bring 
her  share. 

But  Fifine*s  turn  came  too.  One  afternoon 
Dalcourt,  as  usual,  had  been  wheeled  to  the 
terrace.  Lennard  and  Hazel  had  gone  out 
together,  and  George  Wyatt  had  walked  down 
to  the  town.  So  Fiflne  and  Dalcourt  had  the 
villa  and  the  terrace  to  themselves. 

She  sat  by  him,  stitching  quietly,  listening 
and  replying,  when  he  seemed  inclined  to 
ta^k.  The  hours  were  slipping  on,  and  the 
sunset  just  beginning,  when  Fiflne  glanced  up 
to  watch  her  father,  and  then  accidentally 
looked  towards  the  gate.  To  her  amazement, 
and  much  to  her  consternation,  she  saw  a 
broad-shouldered  flgure  leaning  against  it, 
and  recognized  the  countenance  of  her  B6noit, 
whose  eyes  were  fl:ced  upon  her  with  a  long- 
ing gaze.  He  raised  his  hat  as  she  looked  up 
at  him,  and  smiled  his  request  to  be  allowed 
to  enter. 

But  Fiflne  shook  her  head  furiously,  and 
looked  down  at  her  work  again.  But  she 
could  not  help,  every  minute,  just  raising  her 
head,  and  shooting  one  glance  towards  the 
gate.  And  there  he  still  was,  leaning  on  the 
top  bar,  and  gazing  wistfully  across  the  gar- 
den to  where  she  sat. 

Poor  BSnoitI  it  made  her  reiy  happy  tc 


feel  him  there;  but  soon  melancholy  crept 
into  the  happiness,  and  a  little  sob  broke  fh)m 
her,  and  tears  began  to  fall  on  her  work. 

Dalcourt  turned  round. 

'* Fiflne,  what  is  it,  my  daughter?" 

**  Nothing,  little  father,"  sobbed  Fiflne, 
*'peude  chosesi  " 

*'  Thou  weepest  for  a  little  thing  I  That  is 
not  like  thee,  my  brave  Fiflne.  What  aUs 
thee,  my  child?  " 

Fiflne  could  not  answer;  but  she  glanced 
up  again  towards  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  thci 
garden,  and  there  she  saw  B^noit  still. 

**  Fiflne,  art  thou  tired  of  sitting  here? 
Could  we  not  move  along  the  terrace  a  little 
way  ?  "  asked  Dalcourt. 

His  conscience  was  uncomfortable;  he  had 
a  secret  consciousness  of  the  cause  of  Fiflne's 
tears,  and  he  felt  some  twinge  of  self-reproach, 
—  it  made  him  restless. 

'*  Could  I  not  be  moved  about  a  little?  **  he 
said;  "  I  am  tired  of  this  corner." 

"  Certainly,  little  father  —  I  will  pnsh  thy 
chair ;  but  if  thou  wilt  go  beyond  the  garden 
walk,  I  must  call  Louis  or  Jean.** 

**  I  will  be  satisfied  to  stay  in  the  garden, 
Fiflne.    Just  push  me  a  little  way." 

Fiflne  rose  instantly,  and  laid  aside  her 
work;  then  she  brushed  her  tears  away 
behind  Petit  Pere*s  back,  and  began  to  push 
his  wheel-chair  with  all  her  strength  along  the 
garden  path. 

But  this  was  more  than  B^nolt  could  stand. 
Fiflne's  back  was  turned  to  him  now,  and  she 
could  not  shake  her  head  at  him  any  more,  so 
he  came  boldly  through  the  gate,  and  along 
the  walk  in  their  direction. 

Fiflne  did  not  hear  his  approach,  and  she 
was  pushing  with  all  her  might,  and  just  be* 
ginning  to  feel  a  little  tired,  when  some  one 
came  close  up  beside  her,  a  pair  of  strong 
hands  were  laid  above  hers  on  the  bar  of  the 
chair,  and  Petit  Pere  was  propelled  suddenly 
along  with  such  force  and  rapidity  that  he 
turned  round  in  astonishment. 

B6noit*s  tall  flgure  was  towering  np  above 
his  head.  Dalcourt*s  face  darkened  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

** Execrable  Othello!"  he  exclaimed;  and 
Fiflne  trembled. 

"Pardon,  sir,  permit  me,"  replied  B6noit; 
and  the  chair  was  pushed  so  vigorously  that 
Fiflne  was  obliged  to  let  go  her  hold,  and  con- 
tent herself  with  trotting  along  by  B6noif  a 
side. 

Dalcourt  growled;  but  he  could  not  help 
himself.  B6noit  kept  his  post,  and  presently 
Dalcourt  began  to  feel  he  enjoyed  his  drive. 

They  went  out  of  the  garden,  and  up  the 
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path  towards  the  hill,  the  chair  heuig  pro- 
|elled  along  with  a  far  more  powerful  arm  than 
Lonifl'  or  Jean's;  and  Dalcoort  decidedly 
liked  it. 

At  length  they  reached  the  flat  halting* 
place,  where  the  yiew  was  so  heaatifhl,  and 
where  ereryhody  stopped  as  they  mounted  the 
hill,  to  gaze  a  moment  over  the  sea.  And 
here  Dalcourt  exclaimed,  '*  Stop  I "  and 
Bi^noit  pulled  up. 

Then  he  took  his  hat  off,  and  poshed  hack 
his  hair,  to  let  the  hreeze  cool  his  forehead 
after  his  exertions. 

But  he  said  nothing  —  he  remained  standing 
erect,  behind  Petit  Fare's  chair,  and  casting 
down  glances,  from  time  to  time,  of  affection 
and  complacency  at  Fifine  as  she  stood  by  his 
side. 

Petit  P^re  remained  silent  for  several  min- 
utes, looking  thoughtful,  and  tapping  the  arm 
of  his  chair  impatiently  with  his  fingers.  At 
length  he  said :  — 

"  Fiflne,  my  daughter." 

"Yes,  my  father."    She  came  forward  and 
•tood  close  to  him,  raising  her  timid  glances 
to  his  face. 
^    **  This  is  why  thou  weepest,  my  child." 

Fiflne  bent  her  head,  and  caught  the  corner 
of  her  apron  to  cover  her  eyes ;  but  she  said 
nothing. 

'*Ah!  Piflne,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  is  he 
not?  " 

Fiflne  nodded,  but  made  still  no  reply. 

'*  He  is  good,  he  is  strong,  and  thou  loyest 
him,  —  although,  my  God  I  he  is  a  terrible 
OtheUol" 

Fiflne  glanced  up  consolingly  towards 
Btooit  now,  with  a  gleam  of  affectionate 
sympathy  shining  on  him  from  her  tearful 
eyes. 

He  acknowledged  it  with  empreitsement, 
kissing  tho  tips  of  his  flngers.  and  then  press- 
ing his  hands  together  ferirently,  as  he  gazed 
OTcr  the  top  of  Petit  Pore's  chair.  And  Dal* 
court  shook  his  head. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  " I  see  how  it  is.  Well, 
Fiflne,  thou  art  a  good  child;  a  daughter 
docile  and  affectionate.  God  bless  thee !  — 
thou  deservest  to  be  happy.  You  are  not  an 
actress,  but  you  are  a  thorough  woman! 
Marry  your  Othello,  and  be  happy." 

B6noit  came  forward  with  one  bound,  and 
the  two  bent  their  heads  as  they  stood  together 
before  Petit  P6re.  He  leaned  out  of  his  chair 
and  stretched  forth  his  hands :  — 

"May  God  bless  you,  my  children  I  Be 
happy."  And  so  Fiflne's  romance  was  also 
ended. 


The  two  marriages  caused  great  excite- 
ment, before  the  end  of  the  season,  at  NiaoL 

Hazel's,  in  the  pretty  little  English  church 
on  the  sea-shore,  was  to  haye  been  a  yery 
quiet  one.  But,  somehow,  the  day  and  the 
hour  crept  out  and  became  public;  and  the 
crowd  was  yery  great  of  her  friends  and  her 
ardent  admirers,  who  filled  the  church  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony,  and  who  followed  the 
carriage  that  bore  her  from  Niani  to  the  out^ 
skirts  of  the  town. 

All  were  eager  to  see  the  last  of  their  fayor- 
ite  artiste,  as  she  left,  at  once,  their  countiy, 
and  the  name  and  profession  that,  in  their 
country,  had  been  hers. 

Fiflnc's  marriage  was  performed  a  few  days 
before,  in  the  Paroisse  on  the  hill. 

Her  happiness  was  indescribable ;  and  long 
before  her  wedding  came  off,  even  Dalcourt 
had  confessed  that,  although  Othello  waa 
execrable,  B6noit  was  a  yery  flue  fellow  in- 
deed. 

B^noit  determined  to  leaye  the  stage,  which 
had  so  nearly  cost  him  his  prospects  of  domea~ 
tic  bliss,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  some 
other  fleld  of  action. 

His  home  and  Fiflne's  was,  of  course,  to  be 
with  Dalcourt,  and  they  had  every  prospect 
of  happmess  and  comfort;  for  Lennard,  be- 
fore leaving  Niani,  made  arrangements  that 
put  the  Dalcourts  beyond  all  anxiety  on 
money  subjects  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
which  gave  Fiflne  an  ample  dowry. 

They  made  their  home  at  Niani;  Lennard 
purchasing  the  Villa  d'£uss6,  and  settling  it 
on  Fiflne  as  his  marriage  gift. 

And  there  Hazel  left  them,  with  only  one 
sorrow  clouding  all  their  hearts,  —  their  sep- 
aration. 

The  parting  with  Dalcourt  cost  her  many  a 
tear ;  she  felt,  too  surely,  it  was  forever.  But 
her  parting  with  Fiflne  was  brightened  by  the 
hope  that  some  day  she  might  welcome  her 
dear  French  sister  to  her  English  home. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
Bi  sot's  dbbam  sbalizbd. 

It  was  a  beautifhl  summer  evening,  when 
Hazel  once  more  reached  the  Lea  Station,  and 
drove  through  the  £Guniliar  sceneiy  of  the 
park. 

Her  heart  was  laden  with  the  burden  of  its 
great  happiness,  as  her  hand  lay  in  Henry's, 
and  she  leaned  back  in  silence  by  his  side.  It 
seemed  happiness  so  much  deeper,  so  much 
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greater  than  she  had  deseired.  Home  agiun  I 
and  home  with  him !  and  to  be  his  for  all  their 
lives  to  come.  Her  heart  was  fall  of  happi- 
ness. 

As  they  got  out  at  the  station,  they  were 
both  surprised,  and  Lennard  somewhat  dis- 
concerted, to  see  that  they  were  evidently 
expected,  and  preparations  for  their  reception 
had  been  made.  The  station  was  crowded 
with  people,  who  pressed  round  the  door  as 
they  passed  out,  and  a  shout  of  welcome  rose 
to  greet  them. 

'^God  bless  the  master,  and  welcome 
home !  "  rung  on  every  side.  And  then  Hazel 
began  to  realize  what  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  relations  between  him  and  his 
people  since  she  was  last  at  Lea. 

She  and  Henry  had  often  talked  together, 
dnce  he  had  found  her,  of  Lea  and  Shenning- 
8tone«  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  flood ; 
bat  he  had  kept  some  secrets  from  her,  and 
was  full  of  happy  excitement  now,  as  they 
drove  along,  and  he  waited  to  ei^oj  her  burst 
of  surprise. 

They  drove  up  the  park,  and  then  Lennard 
said  something  to  the  coachman,  and  the  car- 
riage turned  down  the  western  avenue  leading 
towards  the  lower  bridge. 

**  We  shall  drive  across  the  river.  Hazel," 
he  said,  *'  if  you  do  not  mind  the  distance.  I 
have  a  fancy  to  approach  the  house  from  the 
other  side." 

She  assented,  and  soon  they  reached  the 
bank,  and  then  the  bridge,  which  they  crossed, 
and  turning  upwards,  drove  over  what  Hazel 
had  leil  Black  Shennlngstone  Plain.  She 
looked  around  her  lor  the  objects  that  used  to 
be  familiar,  —  the  tall  chimneys^  the  iron- 
works, and  the  rows  of  miserable  cottages 
sinking  in  the  mire,  —  but  they  had  disap- 
peared. 

The*  plain  had  been  drained  from  side  to 
side  since  the  flood,  and  the  canal  banks  had 
been  repaired  again,  but  it  was  no  longer 
black.  The  houses  and  iron-works  were 
gone,  and  grass  fields  stretched  o?er  the 
ground  where  the  old  village  of  Shennlng- 
stone had  stood. 

Hazel  looked  in  amazement,  but  she  had  no 
time  for  words.  At  that  moment  a  glad  peal 
of  bells  broke  out  ringing  into  the  air  some- 
where above  them,  and  following  the  sound 
she  looked  up  the  hill  beyond  the  plain ;  and 
she  exclauned  with  surprise  and  joy. 

High  up  the  face  of  the  green  hill,  beyond 
the  reach  of  floods  or  damp  miasma,  stood  the 
new  Shennlngstone,  —  a  neat,  picturesque 
village,  with  rows  of  tidy  cottages,  and  a  tafll 
church  belfry  towering  in  their  midst 


The  carriage  had  been  seen  from  the  villagt 
as  it  turned  up  the  vale,  and  the  bells  rang  out 
their  welcome  immediately,  for  the  people  had 
been  watching  for  its  approach. 

''Henry,  Henry,"  exclaimed  Hazel,  "lam 
so  —  so  glad!" 

"  I  tried  to  do  it,  my  Fawn,  as  I  thought 
you  would  have  wished." 

Her  heart  was  too  frill  for  more,  and  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  people  again  now; 
the  Shennlngstone  workers  and  their  familios 
crowding  round  the  bridge.  They  passed 
through  them,  while  many  cheers  and  mur- 
murs of  welcome  rose  from  all  around ;  and 
then  they  were  at  length  at  Lea,  descending 
upon  the  house  through  the  tangled  woods 
above  the  garden,  where  Tom  and  Hazel  had 
rambled  as  little  children,  and  through  which 
Hazel  had  fled  six  years  before. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  Hazel  was  at 
home  again  indeed.  She  saw  Blrdy's  fkce, 
radiant  with  happiness,  awaiting  her  on  the 
doorstep ;  she  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and 
was  once  more  enfolded  in  those  kindly  and 
faithful  arms.  Blrdy's  fondest  dream  had 
been  realized. 


CHAPTER  Ln. 

WTATT*8  OONGLUSION 

Gbobgb  Wtatt  had  an  extensive  corre 
spondence  with  artistic  associates  of  his 
Bohemian  life.  Among  them  was  a  common 
friend  of  his  own  and  of  Henry  Lennard,  to 
whom,  a  considerable  period  afrcr^e  date  cH 
the  last  chapter,  he  wrote  in  the  following 
strain :  — 

**  I  have  been  staying  at  Lea,  witnessing  the 
sequel  to  our  'Lennard's  Bomance.'  The 
denouement  cameoflT  at  Niani,  you  know; 
they  were  married  in  the  little  English  chapel 
there,  and  I,  my  friend,  came  back  deserted 
and  in  solitude.  I  have  been  staying  with 
them,  and  now  I  expect  the  whole  flimily 
manage  in  London.  Next  week  the  sessioD 
opens  and  Henry  takes  his  seat." 


Some  months  later  he  wrote  again :  — 
*'I  have  a  new  occupation.  Night  after 
night  a  solemn  charge  devolves  upon  me.  It 
is  my  proud  and  special  duty  to  escort  Mrs. 
Henry  Lennard  to  the  ladles'  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  she  listens  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight  to  the  masterly  port 
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our  Lcnnard  is  taking  in  the  present  debate  on 
the  grievance  of  the  Indian  Rajah.  It  would 
astonish  you  to  hear  him;  nil  his  store  of 
Eastern  knowledge  coming  into  use.  What  a 
mine  of  latent  power  she  has  discorered! 
—  what  a  fire  of  eloquence  she  has  inspired  I 
Our  gentle  Lcnnard  is  serving  bis  conntij 
well.    It  warms  my  heart  to  hear  him." 


The  session  over,  Wyatt  wrote  once  more 
from  Lea  this  time :  — 

« What  mystic  influence  has  lit  up  the 
shadows  of  this  old  place?  Where  is  the  sol- 
itude ?  —  where  the  weird  sense  of  dreariness 
that  used  to  breathe  in  its  very  atmosphere  — 
to  echo  in  the  rooms,  to  whisper  in  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind,  as  it  swept  over  the  house? 
It  is  gone.  A  bright  glow  of  simple  happi- 
ness radiates  everywhere.  Even  the  statues 
in  the  studio  have  lost  their  ghostly  expres- 
sion, and  the  defunct  remains  which  Lennard 
has  enshrined  in  their  yarious  cases  have 
a  cheerful  aspect;  all  seem  bathed  in  the 
brightness  of  his  domestic  light. 

^^  Apropos  of  the  dufunct  relics,  Lennard 
never  asks  me  any  counsel  now  as  to  the  disposal 
of  this  museum  of  his.  I  conclude  it  is  destined 
to  form  an  important  feature  in  the  education 
of  the  little  being  whose  appearance  some 
months  ago  in  this  sublunary  sphere  was  a 
crowning  point  to  Lennard's  bliss. 

**  You  would  have  been  amused  could  you 
hare  seen  the  group  in  the  breakfast-room 
this  morning.  I  stood  looking  on  from  my 
recess  in  the  window,  and  enjoying  the  silent 
observation  of  my  friend  in  his  novel  capac- 
ities ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  must 
paint  the  pendant  to  that  little  picture  Len- 
nard and  I  devised  to  amuse  ourselres  in 
those  dreary  days  in  my  studio  six  years  ago. 

*•  You  remember  it,  it  was  called  Forward, 
and  was  exhibited  at  th^  R.  A.  Ex.  of  51. 
I  think  I  will  take  the  idea  of  the  pendant 
from  something  like  this  morning^s  scene. 

<<  There  was  Ilazel,  standing  over  her  tea- 
making,  looking  wonderfully  handsome,  in 
Lennard's  last  new  gift  in  gowns,  a  soft,  brown 
relvet,  falling  in  those  marvellous  artistic 
folds  which  are  peculiar   to  her  cottumes, 


and  which  I  defy  most  people  to  imitate.  Her 
hair  was  twisted  up  in  great  coils  round  her 
head.  She  is  a  fitting  Lady  of  Lea,  our  brown- 
haired  artiste.  I  am  always  catching  her  in 
some  new  light.  But  to  return.  There  was 
Lennard  himself  standing  upon  the  rug,  his 
back  to  the  fire,  his  bead  stooping  forward,  and 
turned,  in  his  old  way,  a  little  on  one  side ; 
and  in  his  hand  the  inevitable  eye-glass  and 
the  large  silk  pocket-handkerchief;  this  last 
he  was  dangling  playfully  and  dancing  up  and 
down  for  the  amusement  of  the  merry  crowing 
bundle  of  muslin  and  pink  ribbon  that  was 
scrambling  on  the  carpet  and  tugging  hard 
with  one  chubby  hand  at  Henry's  boot. 

**  He  looked  so  comical,  and  so  indescriba- 
bly radiant  I  Dy  and  by  there  was  a  squall, 
and  then  Hazel  had  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

**The  picking  up  of  his  son  and  heir  is  a 
thing  Henry  has  never  yet  achieved.  /  am 
far  better  in  that  capacity  than  he  is. 

'*When  young  Lea  Ranger  cries,  Hazei 
has  to  take  the  field. 

'*This  morning  she  lifted  the  boy  in  her 
arms,  raised  him  to  the  level  of  Henry's 
shoulder,  and  stood  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  face  turned  upward  to  both, 
gleaming  with  such  a  summer  of  sunshine 
upon  her  husband  and  child. 

"I  think  I  will  paint  her  just  standing  so. 
She  laughed,  the  infant  answered  with  his 
baby  sounds,  and  Henry  put  up  his  eye-glass 
and  inspected  them  both;  and  then,  as  I 
thought  what  she  had  done  for  him,  what  she 
was  to  him,  and  how  in  him  she  had  foimd 
all  that  a  public  career  and  a  nation's  applause 
liad  fiuled  to  bring  to  her,  I  remembered  the 
scene  in  the  villa  on  the  Mediterranean,  as 
she  told  the  old  Frenchman  of  her  engage- 
ment and  her  love. 

*' Henry  and  I  were  waiting  in  the  back- 
ground  to  be  introduced,  but  we  heard  his 
words,  and  I  never  witness  the  little  evidences 
of  domestic  bliss  that  surround  her  here,  but  I 
recall  the  old  actor's  flashing  eyes,  and  strong, 
deep  voice,  as  he  seized  her  hands,  gazed 
into  her  bending  countenance,  and  exclaimed : 

*<  *  Artist,  but  still  a  woman.*" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

You  have  desired  that  I  should  begin  with 
my  earliest  recollections.  First  memories 
are  but  pictures  —  photographs,  as  it  were, 
on  the  brain,  of  the  images  presented  to  the 
unreasoning  eye  of  infancy. 

My  first  picture  is  in  this  sort  I  remember 
it  when  any  sudden  or  sultry  beat  oppresses 
me  with  faintncss;  then  before  my  dimmed 
sense  there  rises  a  place  of  unnatural  still- 
ness, quivering  with  a  vague  tremor  which  is 
heat;  and  within  this  steaming  atmosphere  I 
see  myself,  a  little  child,  bound  upon  a  bed  of 
pain  by  chains  of  weakness  and  languor  that 
seem  insufferable.  Overhead,  a  large  punkah 
waves  with  a  jerking,  restless  sound  that  adds 
to  the  sense  of  stillness,  with  a  monotony  that 
beats  painfully  on  the  yexed  ear.  Orer  the 
little  white  cot  I  see  a  face  bending,  —  a  sol- 
dierly face,  with  dark,  passionate  eyes,  deep 
and  grief-worn,  —  a  marked  face  that  one 
recognizes  again  after  years  of  absence.  And 
this  face  stoops  over  me,  and  there  is  a  kiss 
laid  on  my  brow  from  those  full,  nervous  lips, 
and  then  the  picture  vanishes.  There  is  no 
beginning  to  it,  and  no  end;  it  comes  and 
goes  simply  like  that. 

Thinking  of  it  now,  I  know  it  must  have 
been  a  long,  weary  illness  that  chained  me 
beneath  the  swinging  punkah,  for  my  next 
picture  looms  out  of  a  great  blank  —  a  dark- 
ness in  which  I  see  nothing.  It  comes  upon 
my  memory  when  the  first  breeze  of  the  sea 
touches  my  face  with  new  freshness  after  ab- 
sence. Then,  as  the  first  dash  of  the  waters 
surges  on  my  ear,  as  the  first  roll  of  the  waves 
bounds  on  my  sight,  slowly,  with  a  sense  of 
relief  from  sufiering,  the  picture  gleams  out 
of  that  darkness  which  was  pain,  and  psdots 
itself  thus  upon  my  mind.  The  deck  of  a 
ship,  with  many  figures,  much  concision,  and 
a  babel  of  tongues,  in  the  midst  the  little 
child  of  the  white  cot  lying  on  a  small  couch ; 
a  fresh  breeze  plays  around  her,  and  a  feeling 


of  rest  like  an  angel's  wing  folds  her  about. 
An  ayah  is  there  attentive  to  every  wish,  and 
the  tall  gentleman  with  the  marked,  sorrow- 
M  face  is  there  likewise.  But  I  see  the 
child's  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on  a  little  rosy 
girl,  lovely  as  a  cherub,  who  plays,  sings, 
dances  in  everybody's  way,  but  is  greeted  by 
all  with  a  kiss,  a  smile,  or  a  loving  word. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  cry  of  intense 
agony ;  one,  two  men  plunge  into  the  sea,  and 
the  laughing  yision,  pale,  wet,  senseless,  rises 
on  me  from  amidst  the  waves,  her  little  form 
held  tightly  in  the  arms  of  the  soldier,  whom 
I  know  to  be  my  father.  The  frightened  little 
one,  beautiful  in  her  paleness,  is  laid  on  the 
lap  of  a  graceful  lady,  who  has  been  sitting 
languidly  opposite  my  couch.  The  child's 
streaming  garments  and  wet  hair  drench  and 
stain  the  lady's  rich  silk  robe  and  embroidered 
shawl,  but  she  takes  no  heed ;  she  kisses  the 
child  passionately,  and  has  no  word  of  thanks 
for  her  deliyerer.  I  see  it  all,  and  the  first 
ikovght  I  can  remember  pierces  my  baby 
brain  in  the  shape  of  a  jealous  pang,  as  by 
some  subtle  instinct  I  knew  the  lady  would 
not  thus  take  me  on  her  lap,  would  not  thus 
bend  over  and  kiss  me,  if  I  were  just  rescued 
fVom  death.  Then  the  tall  gentleman,  drenched 
with  sea-water,  and  pale  but  smiling,  leans 
over  me,  and  the  first  voice  I  can  remember 
adds  itself  to  sight,  and  iuToluntarily  I  join 
words  to  my  picture. 

"  Why  do  you  ciy,  Esther?" 

**  Because  X  thought  you  would  be  drowned, 
papa." 

And  swiftly  a  third  feeling  is  associated  with 
my  vision — a  consciousness  of  shyness,  of 
secrecy,  for  this  thought  alone  has  not  caused 
my  tears. 

Then  the  little  girl,  newly  dressed,  is  brought 
to  my  couch,  and  I  am  bidden  to  kiss  her,  and 
say  good-by ;  and  my  father  stands  there  wist- 
fully looking  on,  his  brow  contracted,  his 
deep  eyes  bent  on  mine.  But  the  lady,  hold- 
ing the  child  tightly  by  the  hand,  stoops  ' 
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lesfily  and  kisses  me ;  the  little  one,  qaick  to 
copy  her,  presses  her  rosy  mouth  with  equal 
lightness  upon  my  cheek,  and  turns  quietly 
away.  They  both  go  down  the  side  of  the 
ship  into  a  gay  boat  awaiting  them,  and  I, 
bursting  into  passionate  tears,  cry  vainly, 
"Mamma!  Mamma!" 

Then  this  picture  vanishes  too,  coming  and 
going,  without  beginning,  without  end;  for  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  parted  with  my  father, 
though  I  loved  him  best;  neither  does  the 
vision  ever  bring  me  the  name  of  the  little 
girl.,  ntor  tell  me  who  she  was. 

My  next  memory  glides  upon  me  far  out  at 
sea.  I  am  strong  and  rosy,  jumping,  running, 
dancing,  never  tired;  and  I  am  happy,  too, 
for  I  feel  myself  a  favorite,  smiled  on  by  the 
captain,  caressed  by  tlie  crew,  petted  by  the 
kind  old  lady  taking  me  to  England.  This 
word  "England,"  inspires  me  with  some  fear, 
but  I  dance  and  play  it  off  till  we  land,  and 
then  a  sudden  silence  and  awe  swallow  up  my 
memories  grimly. 

Like  a  stately  picture  out  of  a  frame  creep- 
ing coldly  towards  me,  my  first  sight  of  Miss 
Admonitia  returns  with  a  start  upon  my  brain. 
It  comes  ^ith  the  slow  tolling  of  a  church- 
bell;  it  comes  with  a  funereal  march  and 
sound  of  muffled  drums ;  it  comes  at  times  if 
I  wake  suddenly  at  midnight  and  hear  the 
iron  stroke  of  time  knelling  the  hour.  Then, 
like  a  ghost,  Miss  Admonitia's  shade  glides 
clear  out  of  all  the  broken  images  and  shadows 
of  the  past,  and  lays  her  cold  hand  again  upon 
me,  while  back  to  my  heart  rushes  the  sinking 
fear  of  the  little  child,  newly  landed  on  a 
strange  shore,  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
gazing  wistfully  into  the  stately  dark  face 
standing  among  the  crowd  to  claim  her. 

Not  thus  does  any  remembrance  of  her 
sister  rise  before  me.  As  I  sit  thus  in  my 
quiet  room,  with  these  cut  sheets  of  paper 
beneath  my  hand,  and  my  pen  pausing  in  mid 
air,  I  try  in  vain  to  call  before  my  memory 
the  first  impression  of  that  pale,  shadowy 
figure. 

No,  I  had  no  first  impression  of  Miss  Mil- 
dred. She  stole  upon  me  as  the  twilight 
steals  upon  the  day;  she  gathered  about  me 
silently,  as  the  shadows  gather  at  evening,  till 
we  start  to  see  their  pale,  filmy  forms  creep- 
ing on  every  path,  surrounding  us  coldly; 
thus  she  closed  around  me,  till  her  power  en- 
compassed me  about,  and  held  possession  of 
every  avenue  of  my  soul. 

All  that  fevered  time  is  past  now ;  the  hot 
yearning,  the  burning  pain,  the  terrible  agony 
of  love  and  despair  quenched  in  the  bitter 
rain  of  tears,  or  deadened  by  the  numbing 


hand  of  time,  whose  kindest  cures  we  shrink 
from.  And  as  I  sit  here,  remembering  with 
the  calmness  of  old  age  these  trials,  this  past 
anguish,  looking  back  on  them  cheerfully 
through  the  long  vista  of  years,  I  find  there  is 
no  first  picture  left  on  my  memory  of  Miss 
Mildred  sufficiently  clear  and  fixed  for  my  pen 
to  seize.  No ;  all  is  dim,  floating,  unshaped, 
like  the  rolling  mists  in  a  shadowy  land,  and 
there  is  no  image  tangible  and  eartlily  enough 
to  draw  out  in  clear  form  upon  my  paper. 

But  if,  sad  and  weary,  I  lie  sleepless,  with 
window  uncurtained,  that  I  may  look  out  upon 
the  deep  blue  waters  of  our  western  sea  —  so 
dear  to  Cornish  eyes  —  then,  when  I  mark  the 
moonlight  clear,  glittering,  shimmering  like  a 
pale  spirit  over  the  waves  in  a  sheen  cold, 
unfathomable,  beautiful,  I  think  of  Miss 
Mildred. 

If,  in  wood  or  tangled  brake,  there  glides 
noiselessly  across  my  feet  a  viper,  in  the 
glitter  of  its  loathsome  beauty  escaping  my 
scrutiny,  1  think  of  Miss  Mildred. 

'Beneath  cathedral  roof,  where  the  tall 
pillars  stand  cold,  pure,  and  stately,  in  dim 
religious  light,  if  the  pale  shadow  of  some 
martyred  saint,  or  suffering  virgin  in  faded 
rose,  with  golden  aureole  dimmed  and  broken, 
fall  across  the  white  marble  of  a  tomb,  then, 
as  I  look  at  the  meek,  unsubstantial  image 
fading  away  before  my  view,  its  suffering  once 
so  real,  now  so  unpitied,  so  silent,  so  unseen, 
I  bow  my  head  in  prayer,  and  I  think  of  Miss 
Mildred. 

If  by  a  sick-bed  I  have  watched  death 
coming  in  relentless,  silent  strength,  griping 
the  writhing  nerves,  quenching  the  light  in 
the  loving  eyes  still  turned  warmly  to  life, 
and  coldly  stealing,  breath  by  breath,  the 
reluctant  soul  away,  I  have  thought  with  a 
shudder  of  the  pale  woman  whose  story,  like 
a  dark  web,  is  interwoven  with  my  life. 

Above  all,  in  the  cold  dawn,  at  that  hour 
which  is  rather  night's  death  than  the  birth  of 
day,  when  light  hovers  quiveringly  over  the 
earth,  gray,  impalpable,  like  some  strange 
spirit,  uncertain  of  his  path,  and  seeming  to 
fiee  the  sun  rather  than  to  be  his  harbinger 
and  herald,  I  think  with  a  remorseful  pang  of 
Mildred  Tremaine;  I  recognize  in  this  flee- 
ing, fleeting  spirit  light  her  fittest  emblem. 
Cold,  unloved,  pale,  and  chill,  like  her  this 
earliest  dawn  is  looked  at  shrinkingly;  and 
though  for  every  other  hour  in  the  rolling 
night  and  day  we  may  find  a  smile,  yet  tliis 
one  we  meet  with  a  tear,  or  turn  from  with  a 
shudder. 

Thus    contradictory  and    strange   are  the 

images  that  recall  Miss  Mildred  to  my  memory. 
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And  even  thns  in  many  colors »  contrasting 
the  jmre  blue  of  love  and  faith  with  the  fiery 
red  of  hatred  and  revenge,  the  tangled  skein 
of  her  history  will  unwind  itself  under  my 
hand. 


CHAPTER  11. 

It  was  a  day  of  white  rolling  mists,  palpable 
and  wreathy  as  piled  snow,  when  I  landed  at 
Falmouth.  Shrink! ngly  my  little  feet  walked 
up  the  slippery  granite  steps  of  the  pier ;  but 
as  I  reached  the  top,  a  tall  black  figure 
emerged  from  the  mist,  and  a  cold  hand, 
stretching  forward,  grasped  my  quivering 
fingers.  There  was  no  voice  nor  speech  in 
this  action,  but  I  knew  that  this  figure,  like 
my  fate,  was  watching  for  me ;  for  months,  as 
the  ship  beat  the  waves,  this  hand  bad  been 
waiting  for  me,  these  proud,  hard  eyes  had 
marked  her  course,  these  rigid  lips  had 
counted  the  days  till  her  arrival.  And  as  the 
jerk  of  the  oars  brought  my  little  bark 
through  the  wall  of  wreathed  cloud,  and  I 
loomed  out  of  the  misty  sea,  and  she  from  the 
misty  land,  we  knew  each  other,  and  our  two 
figures  needed  no  words  of  recognition  as  we 
clasped  hands  in  silence. 

Thus,  on  tiie  seashore,  beneath  the  clifis 
of  Pendennis,  white- wreathed,  cloud-covered, 
and  vapory,  did  Miss  Admonitia  and  I  meet 
for  the  first  time. 

As  she  gripped  my  hand,  it  appeared  to  me 
as  though  the  waves  had  brought  me  help- 
lessly to  her  feet.  And  since,  in  my  desultory 
readings,  lighting  upon  stories  of  water  spirits, 
I  have  compared  myself  to  one  of  these,  lost 
in  a  misty  sea,  and  fate-driven,  wandering 
hither  and  thither  through  the  cloud- wall,  till 
from  without  the  treacherous  wreathed  vapors 
.  the  dreaded  land  looms  deadly,  and  the  faint- 
ing Undine  is  clutched  by  the  cold  hand  of 
the  ungenial  earthly  gnome  who  is  to  hold  her 
in  thrall  through  many  vexed  years,  till  in  the 
yearning  memory  the  lore  and  the  love  of  the 
sea  come  but  as  an  unknown  light,  a  craving 
instinct  or  a  gnawing  pain. 

I  remember  our  departure  from  Falmouth 
in  an  old  lumbering  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
horses.  I  remember  driving  through  narrow 
lanes  between  hedges  honeysuckle  laden,  and 
emerging  on  the  wide  downs  golden  with 
yellow  gorse;  but  of  my  arrival  at  the  old 
mansion  of  Treval  I  recollect  nothing. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  awoke  there  after  a 
long  sleep  —  a  sleep  which  had  fallen  on  me 
in  some  other  land  whicli  I  could  only  dimly 
remember.    But  I  soon  got  to  know  the  old 


mansion  from  roof-top  to  cellar.  How  dis- 
tinctly it  rises  before  my  memory  now  I  I 
could  count  every  window  in  it,  and  tell  you 
the  names  of  its  twenty-three  bedrooms.  And 
yet  it  is  more  tlian  half  a  century  ago  since 
my  child-shadow  haunted  it,  since  that  tiny 
phantom  with  sunny  hair  —  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it  was  myself  —  wandered  alone 
through  its  ghostly  corridors,  waking  up  the 
echoes  with  dancing  step,  timid  song,  and  rarer 
laughter. 

A  gray  old  shadowy  mansion,  lying  em- 
bowered amid  its  ancient  trees,  standing  in 
stately  strength  around  it  like  a  giant  guard. 
Huge  shadows  of  gnarled  branches  and  rugged 
trunks  lay  on  its  sunny  lawn,  strctcliing  out 
at  sunset  like  gray  phantom  arms,  embracing 
roof,  and  window,  and  tower. 

Very  pleasant  was  it  for  me,  as  a  child,  to 
lie  in  the  summer  time  on  the  grass,  and 
watch  these  shadows  as  they  crept  onward 
and  upward  over  the  glittering  western  front. 
Then  the  windows  in  the  setting  sun  sparkled 
with  purple,  gold  and  crimson,  flasliing  out 
their  colors  on  the  gray,  time-worn  granite, 
wliile  the  sculptured  cornices  of  grinnhig  imp 
or  smiling  cherub,  and  the  old  grim  heraldic 
griffins  keeping  watch  and  ward  above  each 
window,  grew  alive  in  the  glow,  and  peeped 
and  muttered,  whispering  to  the  child-watcher 
below  of  the  secret  and  evil  deeds  done  in  the 
stilly  rooms,  within  which  their  cruel,  impish, 
stone  faces  peered  wickedly  in  the  quickening 
light.  Then  upwards,  upwards,  crept  the  long 
shadows,  striking  each  stone  face  dead  as  they 
toucbed  it,  till  every  purple  window  died  out 
into  leaden  paleness,  the  griffins  grew  stiff 
and  cold,  the  smiling  angels  battered,  and 
worn,  and  sorrowful,  helpless  now  to  cheer  or 
comfort,  and  the  imps  alone  kept  their  ^cruel 
leer,  and  with  furtive  glance  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  peered  down  maliciously  on  the 
frightened  child,  holding  her  little  mantle 
around  her,  creeping  wistfully  towards  the 
portal,  a  troubled  ocean  of  thought,  of  poesy, 
of  fear,  surging  around  her  fluttering  heart. 

When  winter  came,  the  stone  faces  in  gray 
coldness  looked  out  upon  a  drear  landscape 
of  heath  and  moor,  with  golden  patches  of 
yellow  gorse  shining  like  some  wintry  fire 
amid  bare  glistening  rocks  of  granite  upheaved 
in  giant  confusion,  like  mighty  ruins  of  some 
great  city  crumbled  in  an  earthquake,  or  at 
times  deceiving  the  eye,  in  fantastic  shapes 
emulating  humanity,  glaring  back  at  the 
carved  masks  with  faces  stonier  and  mightier 
than  theirs.  Here  a  profile  in  ghastly  dis- 
tinctness, with  beard  of  clustered  heath,  and 
hair  of  tufted  fern;  there  a  full  face  with 
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beetling  brows,  shadowed  by  jonng  pine,  and 
hair  on  end  with  horror,  while  a  frightfhl 
scar  ran  liideous  across  the  stony  cheek,  and 
distorting  the  bearded  lips  of  hairy  moss, 
showed  the  great  granite  teeth  witliin. 

Close  by  the  western  front  stood  a  huge 
cedar,  that  had  seen  a  thousand  years  go  by, 
and  had  watched  the  cunning  hands  beneath 
whose  skill  the  stone  faces  lived  and  grew, 
while  eyen  before  the  cedar  was,  these 
mightier  faces  cut  on  the  gray  moor  had  lain 
still  and  quiet  in  their  stony  strength,  mocking 
at  the  works  of  man.  Seated  high  up  amid 
the  branches  of  this  great  tree,  with  some 
book  of  wild  romance  or  poesy  in  my  hand, 
I  watched  through  many  an  hour  of  the  day, 
shaping  the  clouds  into  armies,  making  the 
long  roll  of  fleecy  smoke  sweeping  from  the 
hidden  artillery,  and  shouting  with  ^delight,  or 
holding  my  breath  in  silent  awe,  when  a  slant- 
ing ray  of  the  winter  sun  sliot  forth  like  a 
flashing  spear  or  jayelin.  And  sometimes  the 
rolling  ranks  opened,  and  the  king,  in  a 
chariot  of  glittering  silver,  came  forth  from 
the  distant  blue,  warriors  stood  around  him  in 
wreathed  and  sable  darkness,  banners  flut- 
tered, and  flags  unfurled.  Then  the  driving 
winds  arose,  and  the  serried  ranks  were  rent 
in  twain,  as  with  flames  of  fire  and  a  clash  of 
thunder  the  captain  of  the  opposing  host  came 
stately  forth  to  meet  the  king.  Now  rank 
rushed  on  rank,  and  in  a  tempest  of  pelting 
hail,  sleet,  or  rain,  I  left  my  cloudy  warriors 
direfully  mingled  in  the  din  and  storm  of  battle. 

Oftener  I  liked  to  watch  the  stony  faces  on 
the  wall,  and,  filled  with  imaginings  of  their 
dire  hate  of  children,  I  set  the  colder  faces  on 
the  moor  in  array  against  them.  Slowly, 
ponderously,  1  brought  the  huge  giants  from 
their  heathy  bed,  and  marshalled  them  on  the 
eloping  lawn  before  the  western  front. 

"Now I "  I  tried,  and  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice  each  granite  hand  uplifted  (truck  its 
blow,  and  not  the  stony  faces  onl> ,  but  the 
whole  mansion,  crumbled  into  dust,  and  I,  a 
little,  houseless  child,  shivered  among  the 
cedar  leaves,  and  wondered  at  my  work. 

Then  looking  up,  I  saw  the  cruel  griflins 
and  the  wicked  elves  all  gazing  at  me  with  a 
cold  wonder  too,  and  a  newer  hate  in  their 
hard  eyes,  that  I,  a  puny  child,  not  of  their 
blood  —  for  the  ancient  race  that  wore  the. 
griffin  had  long  died  out —should  dare  to 
bring  a  battle  array  of  phantoms  against  them 
to  do  them  hurt.  And  I  covered  my  eyes 
with  my  hand,  or  shut  out  their  angry  faces 
with  the  fluttering  cedar  leaves,  or,  jumping 
down  from  my  wintry  nest,  I  tried  to  play  and 
forget  my  fancies. 


But  there  were  thingb  in  t\at  house  that 
would  not  let  me  play  or  be  a  child  like  other 
children.  There  were  strange  whispers  floated 
about  in  those  long  corridors ;  and  in  the  lofty 
rooms,  with  their  high  ceilings  and  their  tall 
windows,  footsteps  echoed  whose  living  tread 
nor  I  nor  any  had  ever  heard. 

There  was  one  shadow,  too,  that  came  and ' 
went  with  a  great  pain  upon  its  face  as  it 
flitted  by  —  a  pain  before  which  I  shrank  and 
cowered.  And  not  daring  to  whisper  of  that 
unearthly  woe  to  any  human  being,  I  told  it 
to  tlie  cedar  leaves,  and  they  whispered  it 
back  to  the  winds,  like  the  old  classic  fable 
of  the  mshes  and  the  king's  secret.  It  was 
only  ftOTEL  the  cedar  I  saw  this  face,  and  we 
watched  it  together  and  kept  our  secret  well, 
for  the  wind's  voice  among  its  branches  passed 
unheeded  by  all  ears  save  mine.  I  had  to 
clamber  high  up  into  the  old  tree,  and  peer  and 
watch  it  might  be  the  whole  day  long,  before  it 
came,  perchance  once,  perchance  twice,  like  a 
pale  ghost  hurrying  across  the  white  wall 
opposite,  and  then  vanishing. 

I  cared  more  for  this  fleeting  vision  than 
for  the  flghting  armies  of  the  sky.  or  my 
granite  warriors  supine,  stupendous  on  the 
heath,  or  even  for  the  stony  faces,  who  were 
too  strong  for  me  I  knew,  and  who  hated  me 
as  an  alien,  living,  sleeping,  in  rooms  belong- 
ing to  iheir  dead  whom  they  had  loved  and 
watched  over.  So  day  after  day  I  climbed 
the  cedar-tree  and  gazed  in  a  longing  that  was 
half  fear  at  the  white  blank  wall  visible  through 
the  closed  window.  And  then  my  heart  stood 
still,  as  creeping,  gliding  over  it  came  that  long, 
sharp  profile  I  had  learned  to  know  so  well. 
Straight  up  and  straight  down,  no  change  in 
the  attitude,  no  change  in  the  fixed  pain  of  its 
terrible  face,  it  passed  up  and  down  the  wall. 

I  tried  to  see  it  f^om  another  place,  but  I 
climbed  In  vain  the  great  laburnum,  the 
flowering  thorn,  and  the  old  lime  tree,  all  of 
which  stood  near  the  cedar.  From  these  the 
window  presented  only  a  blank  aspect  in 
which  no  mystery  mingled.  Thus  it  was  that 
after  many  trials  I  found  that  from  the  cedar 
only,  I  gained  a  sight  of  this  white  wall  and 
its  creeping  shadow.  So  there  I  sat  silent  as 
the  days  went  by  me,  sinking  softly  one  by 
one  into  the  western  sea,  like  shining  sands 
dropping,  ever  dropping,  from  the  hour-glass 
of  time  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

And  the  hurrying  cloud  spirits  looked  down 
on  me  as  I  kept  watch,  and  the  stately  rock 
phantoms  gazed  across  the  moor  in  calm 
watchfulness,  one  figure  with  granite  hand 
uplifted  and  clenched,  save  for  the  index 
finger  which  seemed  to  point  in  unchanging 
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fixedness  to  the  window  above  the  cedar- 
tree. 

What  was  it  pointing  at,  I  wondered,  and 
what  were  the  stone  faces  saying  as  they 
whispered  together  in  the  chilly  air? 

In  Tain  I  strove  to  pierce  the  secret  of  their 
mystic  yoices ;  in  Tain  I  watched  the  window 
and  the  white  blank  wall  within,  on  which 
there  flitted  once,  twice,  in  a  week  the  thin 
profile  with  its  haggard  look  of  woe.  It  told 
me  nothing ;  the  faces  told  me  nothing,  the 
granite  hand  pointing  from  the  heath  told  me 
nothing,  and  yet  all  spoke  in  some  sorrowibl, 
bidden,  nnnttered  language  that  stirred  within 
me  a  strange  awe.  I  felt  as  though  possessed 
by  a  spirit  who  had  come  to  me  from  many 
wanderings  grief-laden  and  weary,  but  unable 
to  speak  in  human  words,  he  vainly  strove  to 
teach  me  his  unknown  tongue,  and  failing, 
succeeded  only  in  touching  my  heart  contin- 
ually and  sorrowfhlly  with  his  sorrows,  mutely, 
dimly  filling  it  with  a  sense  of  his  wrongs. 
The  cedar  leaves,  the  cloudy  sky,  the  granite 
giants  upon  the  heath,  the  stone  faces,  and 
the  sharp  profile  on  the  blank  wall  were  all 
trying  to  be  his  interpreters,  I  fancied. 

As  I  pursued  the  simile,  the  spirit  would 
seem  to  me  to  grow  into  myself.  Thus  did  I 
live;  thus  uncomprehended,  sad  and  lonely 
was  my  child-life  at  Treval.  No  love,  no 
kind  words,  no  demonstrative  fondness  un- 
locked with  sweet  caress  my  trembling  speech. 
Miss  Mildred  and  her  sister,  Miss  Admonitia 
Tremaioe,  were  ever  to  me  stately,  cold,  and 
proud  as  these  stone  faces.  Then  warm 
memories  of  my  father  and  the  glowing  land 
I  had  left  came  to  me  with  tears,  and  raised  a 
hot  yearning  in  my  heart  for  a  tenderer  love 
than  their  chill,  forced  kindness  knew  how 
to  give. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  years  passed 
slowly  by,  I  grew  more  and  more  lonely  and 
strange,  till  at  last,  running  wild  and  un- 
noticed amid  the  stores  of  a  great  library,  and 
wandering  up  and  down  in  that  old  house 
listening  to  the  legends  told  of  its  haunted 
rooms,  or  traversing  alone  the  tangled  walks 
and  dark  alleys  of  its  great  garden  and 
park,  what  wonder  that  I  became  morbid  and 
fanciful  I 

Still  that  profile  on  the  wall  was  not  alto- 
gether a  fancy,  and  again  and  again  I  climbed 
the  cedar  to  watch  for  it,  till,  in  the  pale 
sunshine  of  one  short  November  day,  as  it 
came  gliding  in  its  old  monotonous,  fixed 
way  along  the  blank  wall,  I  set  myself  to 
think  steadfastly  about  it. 

''  How  long  is  it  ago  since  I  first  noticed 
it?"  I  asked  myself. 


I  could  answer — I  could  fix  on  the  bright 
day  in  spring  when  the  shadow  of  that 
white,  terrible  face  had  first  caught  my  eye. 
I  could  see  again  on  the  lawn  the  bright 
shower  of  gold  falling  from  the  laburnum, 
the  heavy  bunches  of  lilac  perfuming  the 
air,  the  rose-pearl  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn 
drifting  away  like  scented  snow  before  the 
breeze;  and  I  could  feel  again  the  cloud, 
the  gloom,  the  sudden  winter  that  pale  face 
brought  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  the  spring 
sunshine.  I  could  remember  this,  but  I 
could  not  tell  how  many  years  I  had  been 
at  Treval  when  it  happened. 

'<  Through  two  summers  and  one  winter," 
said  I,  thoughtfhlly,  ''I  have  watched  this 
phantom  without  speaking  of  it  and  without 
seeking  to  penetrate  its  secret.  I  am  older 
now,  and  I  will  find  out  what  the  thing  is. 
Firstly,  where  is  that  window?  " 

I  clasped  my  hands  with  a  sudden  thought 
like  an  inspiration. 

I  would  count  the  windows  outside  on 
the  western  ft^nt,  and  then  I  would  count 
them  again  from  the  rooms  within,  and  see 
if  the  number  tallied. 


CHAPTER  in. 

I  ssT  to  work  immediately,  and  found 
there  were  twenty-two  windows  in  all,  six 
on  the  centre  projection — the  house  being 
of  Tudor  architecture,  and  built  in  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  that  time,  with  the  middle  por- 
tion slightly  in  advance  of  the  rest  —  and 
eight  on  each  side,  of  which  six  were  on  the 
depressed  or  flat  portion  of  the  front,  and 
two  on  the  advanced  or  projecting  portions 
at  the  ends.  These  two  — or,  rather,  four 
windows,  if  we  count  both  ends  — were  of 
great  size  and  height.  They  had  been  al- 
tered without  taking  from  them  their  ancient 
character,  and  they  now  stretched  to  the 
whole  height  of  the  house,  an  intermediate 
story  having  evidently  been  sacrificed  to  ren- 
der the  rooms  in  these  wings  of  a  lofty  and 
fitting  proportion.  On  the  ground  floor 
these  apartments  consisted  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  library,  the  intervening  windows 
lighting  the  dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  and 
a  second  drawing-room,  lighted  by  the  two 
narrow  windows  in  the  centre  division  of 
the  front. 

Above  each  window,  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  larger  and  less  ancient  ones  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  the  heraldic  griffin 
kept  watch  and  ward.     Below  the  ffrifflns. 
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at  the  corner  of  each  casement,  peered  the 
stony  imps,  with  starting  eyeballs  and  malig- 
nant leer;  midway  down  were  the  winged 
cherubs;  while  at  the  base  the  imp  was 
reproduced  with  the  addition  of  an  heraldic 
shield  held  up  between  two  gauntleted 
hands,  while  beneath  the  middle  windows 
ran  a  carved  stone  motto  mingled  with 
gothic  tracery,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
letter  L  cut  in  many  quaint  ways. 

This  letter  was  said  to  represent  Lan- 
caster,  the  builder  of  the  house  being  a  stal- 
wart baron  in  tlie  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and 
triumphant  and  enriched  by  the  victory  of 
his  party  at  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  first 
Tudor,  he  perpetuated  his  Lancastrian  prej- 
udices by  the  repetition  of  this  initial,  ac- 
companied by  the  red  rose,  which  met  you 
on  mantel-piece  and  panel  in  many  a  quaint 
garland  at  every  turn  in  the  old  house. 

The  four  large  and  more  modern  windows 
had  no  griffins,  no  letter  L,  and  no  motto. 
The  architect  had  doue  his  best  to  imitate 
the  carved  muUions,  with  their  impish  and 
cherub  heads,  but  he  had  not  attempted  to 
copy  faithfully  the  other  devices. 

As  though  it  were  yesterday,  I  remember 
the  fitful  day  —  now  cloudy,  now  sunny  —  in 
November  on  which  I  first  marked  all  this, 
while  I  counted  and  recounted  the  number 
of  windows,  and  the  rooms  to  wliich  they 
belonged.  I  knew  them  all,  for  I  was  free 
to  run  in  and  out,  and  to  and  ft-o,  in  the 
house  as  X  would.  It  was  easy  to  count  the 
windows  of  the  great  drawing-room  and  the 
panelled  dining-room,  with  its  mysterious 
door  behind  the  shutter  opening  with  a 
spring,  divulging  a  narrow  staircase,  dark, 
winding,  and  hung  with  cobwebs,  down 
which  I  had  never  ventured,  but  which  re- 
port said  led  to  an  underground  apartment, 
whence  secret  staircases  conducted  to  every 
part  of ^  the  house.  I  knew  afterwards  all 
this  was  false,  but  then  I  knew  also  that 
Miss  Mildred's  story  was  false  likewise,  when 
she  said  that  these  stairs  led  only  to  a  small 
cellar,  in  which,  in  the  old  drunken  days  of 
England,  the  wine  to  be  consumed  in  a  drink- 
ing-bout was  stored  away  to  be  conveniently 
near  the  roysterers. 

The  long,  narrow,  tapestried  drawing-room 
came  next,  with  its  two  gothic  windows  on  the 
western  front,  and  its  strangely  modem  bay- 
window  at  the  opposite  end,  looking  out  on  a 
plat  of  grass  and  flowers  called  the  Bees» 
Kest,  because  here  was  nestled  a  row  of  hives 
beneath  syringa- trees,  on  which  the  morning 
sun  shone  brightly  both  in  summer  and 
winter.      Next    came  the    breakfast-room 


rather  small,  though  nobly  lighted  —  and 
lastly,  the  great  library,  with  its  huge  window 
to  match  the  drawing-room. 

There  was  no  need,  then,  to  puzzle  myself 
much  with  them ;  but  in  the  upper  stories  the 
number  of  windows  appertaining  to  bedrooms, 
staircases,  and  closets  made  a  confusion  in 
my  mind  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me 
to  fix  on  the  room  to  which  the  window  oppo- 
site the  cellar  belonged. 

Slowly  I  crept  down  from  the  tree,  and, 
entering  the  house  by  a  small  door  on  the  south 
side  —  for  the  great  state  doors  on  the  north, 
for  some  reason,  were  never  opened  —  I  ran 
up  the  great  staircase,  and  going  from  room 
to  room,  and  from  closet  to  closet,  I  gazed 
from  each  window  down  upon  my  seat  in  the 
cedar. 

No  one  slept  in  these  desolate  rooms 
through  which  I  crept  so  thoughtfully,  and  the 
huge  beds,  with  their  heavy  drapery,  looked 
sepulchral.  This  part  of  the  house  was  only 
kept  up  for  show  now,  as  the  family  saw  no 
company,  and  the  only  one  who  inhabited  a 
room  on  this  side  was  Miss  Mildred,  with  her 
old  servant  Martha,  who.slept  in  a  little  chair- 
bed  by  her  side.  Some  thought  it  strange 
they  should  sleep  in  this  wing  of  the  mansion 
alone,  but  they  never  seemed  to  be  afraid. 

I  was  sure  then  of  meeting  no  one  as  1  con- 
tinued my  search,  so  I  went  on  slowly  through 
the  long  corridor,  pondering  strangely  as  I 
laid  my  hand  in  succession  on  each  lock.  I 
found  none  fastened.  Door  by  door  I  opened 
them  sofUy ;  pausing  for  a  moment  each  time 
before,  with  a  long-held  breath,  I  ventured 
within.  I  began  at  the  end  furthest  from  the 
cedar-tree,  and  as,  window  by  window,  I  drew 
nearer  to  it,  I  paused  longer  at  the  door,  and 
my  hand  trembled  and  my  breath  came 
shorter.  But  even  when  so  near  that,  as  I 
stepped  within  the  threshold,  I  closed  my 
eyes,  fearing  that  woful  face  would  shine  upon 
me  from  the  white  wall  opposite,  still  there 
was  nothing  —  always  nothing.  In  every 
room  a  stately  bed,  heavy  with  cornice,  tester, 
and  curtains;  some  old  carved  fUrniture;  a 
thick  faded  carpet;  a  portrait  or  two,  pallid 
and  cracked,  or  some  framed  bits  of  needle- 
work, with  silks  all  dusty  and  yellow,  like  the 
dead  hand  that  wrought  them ;  and  the  glint- 
ing sunshine,  quivering  in  pale  and  feeble 
ray ;  but  nothing  more.  No  shadow  of  life  — 
no  white  woebegone  face  passing  by  the  wall 
with  restless  motion,  like  madness.  No  — 
none  of  this ;  and  it  was  something  like  this  I 
had  come  to  see. 

I  had  opened  every  window  and  leaned  out 
from  each,  relieved,  yet  x^trangelyT  dis- 
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appointed,  when  suddenly,  as  I  was  slowly 
counting  over  the  long  line  I  had  passed,  I 
perceived  with  a  strange  chill  and  awe  that  I 
had  visited  every  room  save  the  bed- 
room  and  sitting-room  of  the  sisters.  I 
have  explained  that  the  centre  of  the  west- 
ern front  consisted  of  three  stories,  while 
the  etdes  or  projecting  wings  only  possessed 
two,  the  rooms  here  having  been  heightened 
and  the  windows  enlarged.  Over  the  drawing- 
room  thus  heightened  was  the  large  state 
bedroom,  where  King  Charles  II.  slept  when 
on  his  way  to  Falmouth,  whence  he  embarked 
for  Holland.  At  the  other  end,  over  the 
library,  was  the  pleasant  sitting-room  of  the 
sisters,  where  they  sat  all  day,  save  when 
they  descended  to  a  sunuy  room  on  the  south 
side  to  receive  their  rare  visitors.  No  one 
living  was  admitted  to  them  here.  Indeed,  it 
was  rarely  that  even  I  entered  this  sitting- 
room  of  tlieirs.  I  mostly  ran  wild,  going 
hither  and  thither  as  I  pleased,  no  one  re- 
straining me  afler  my  morning  goremess  — 
the  curate's  sister  —  and  my  tutor  had 
departed,  and  no  one  seeking  to  be  a  compan- 
ion of  my  lonely  ways.  Now,  however,  I  ran 
towards  this  room  with  a  swift  and  eager  step, 
and  my  heart  beat  fast  as  I  tapped  at  the 
door. 

*'Who  is  it?  what  do  you  want?"  asked 
Miss  Mildred. 

What  did  I  want?  I  stood  still  with  fear, 
and  turned  pale  as  I  echoed  the  words.  I 
knew  that  I  lived  in  a  world  of  my  own,  of 
which  these  two  maiden  sisters  guessed  noth- 
ing. I  knew  that  I  raised  up  phantoms  and 
made  spirits  come  and  go  at  my  bidding. 
And  now  was  I  to  confess  these  things? 
Was  I  to  lay  bare  the  most  cherished  secrets 
of  my  imagination,  and  show  these  strange, 
chill  companions  of  mine  to  minds  who  could 
not  understand  me?  Instinctively  I  shrank 
from  the  thought,  and  releasing  the  handle  of 
tlie  door,  which  I  held  in  my  small,  cold  hand, 
I  fled  away  to  some  quiet  nook  where  I  could 
think  by  myself. 

Mildred's  clear,  calm  voice  pursued  me. 
••What  did  I  want?" 

I  leaned  my  head  on  my  clasped  hands,  and 
distinctly,  like  a  painful  quiver  of  light,  the 
answer  came  into  my  brain. 

I  wanted  to  understand  what  I  had  seen  — 
I  wanted  to  seize  this  my  last  and  deadliest 
phantom  with  a  tangible  grasp,  and  settle  at 
once  and  forever  whether  it  was  something 
real,  or  whetlier  it  belonged  to  the  cloud 
shapes  that  too  often  haunted  my  fevered, 
lonely  imagination. 

Could  I  say  this  to  the  pale  Mist  Mildred, 


ever  lost  in  prayer,  macerating  herself  with 
fasts,  and  fearful  of  sinning  if  she  spoke  above 
her  breath?  Could  I  dare  say  it  to  the  hard, 
stern,  proud  Miss  Adraonitia,  whose  white  face 
flushed  so  sullen  red  if  aught  was  whispered 
before  her  that  seemed  to  touch  the  family 
dignity  ? 

What  I  should  I  presume  to  say  I  had  seen 
shadows,  phantoms,  a  ghastly  face,  coming 
and  going  in  restless  woe,  on  a  wall  in  her 
house  —  the  old,  stately  house  that  had  stood 
in  honor  unblemished  these  three  hundred 
years? 

No,  I  dared  not  do  it.  She  would  tell  me 
I  was  mad;  and  Miss  Mildred,  with  meek 
eyes,  would  say  I  was  wicked,  and  would  bid 
me  go  fast  and  pray. 

My  governess,  should  I  tell  her?  Again 
my  head  fell  down  on  my  clasped  hands  as  I 
turned  over  this  question  in  my  mind,  and 
again  my  heart  said  no. 

She  would  say  it  was  all  imagination,  the 
morbid  fancy  of  a  girl  with  a  sickly  mind, 
who  loved  dreamy  idleness  and  selfish, 
phantom-haunted  moods  of  silence  before  all 
cheerful  talk,  work,  or  play.  And  I  trembled 
as  I  thought  of  a  consultation  between  her 
and  the  sisters  over  my  moral  health,  and  the 
remedy  they  might  suggest  to  cure  me.  I 
was  in  their  hands  —  my  father,  my  mother, 
thousands  of  miles  away  —  they  could  send 
me  to  a  cruel  school,  or  shut  me  up  in  one 
room,  in  prison  if  they  liked.  All  my  pulses 
fluttered  and  my  limbs  drooped  like  a  caged 
bird's  as  I  thought  of  this,  and  felt  that  I  was 
only  a  weak,  wretched  little  child,  helpless  as 
an  orphan.  I  had  better  be  silent,  and  keep 
free,  even  if  my  teeming  brain  drove  me 
crazy,  or  my  bursting  heart  broke  in  the 
struggle. 

Thus  thinking,  I  cried  long  and  silently  — 
self-pitying,  luxurious  tears,  whose  selfishness 
in  after-years  I  learned  to  blush  for. 

I  was  sitting  on  nearly  the  top  stair  of  a 
lonely  flight  that  led  to  the  highest  garret, 
and  now,  resting  my  head  on  the  step  above 
me,  I  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  I  awoke,  a  long  trail  of  purple  glory 
was  falling  across  me  from  a  small  western 
window,  against  which  the  setting  sun  was- 
flashing  golden.  A  sudden  longing  seized  me 
to  be  out  in  the  air  —  to  be  somewhere  away 
from  those  long  lines  of  shining  dust,  gold- 
sprinkled  by  the  sun,  but  quivering  to  me 
with  a  thousand   impish  shapes  —  spinning, 
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twirling,  dancing,  mocking,  and  making  gibes 
at  my  fluslied  cheeks,  tear-stained  and  fe- 
vered. How  should  I  get  away?  Where 
reach  the  free  breath  of  heaven,  and  escape 
these  Indeous  fancies? 

I  started  up  as  I  remembered  I  was  close 
by  the  long,  narrow  black  door,  behind  which 
stood  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  or,  rather,  a  lad- 
der—leading to  the  roof.  In  a  moment  I 
bad  this  door  open,  and  stood  hesitatingly  on 
the  threshold.  It  was  not  that  I  was  afraid  : 
I  had  climbed  those  steps  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore, and  knew  well  the  trick  of  the  trap-door 
at  the  top,  through  which  I  should  clamber 
out  on  the  great  lead  roof  and  revel  in  the 
wind  and  the  setting  sunshine.  It  was  not 
fear,  but  an  undcfinable  presentiment  —  a  su- 
perstition, if  you  will  —  that  turned  me  icy 
cold,  and  impelled  me  forward  even  while  it 
repulsed  me. 

I  stepped  within  the  door,  and  had  mounted 
two  or  three  of  the  steep  rings  of  the  ladder, 
when  something  white  and  fluttering  caugh  t 
my  view,  moving  in  the  distant  darkness. 

Let  me  explain  and  make  clear,  if  I  can, 
the  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  Firstly, 
the  door,  which  was  exceedingly  high  and 
narrow,  and  from  some  fantasy  painted  black, 
opened  outwards,  thereby  darkening  the  light 
from  the  small  window  I  have  spoken  of.  It 
stood  on  the  top  of  two  steps,  which  were  on 
the  right  of  the  lonely  flight  where  I  had  fallen 
asleep.  Immediately  opposite  was  the  door 
leading  to  the  garret  corridor,  or  topmost  gal- 
lery of  the  house,  on  the  left  hand  of  which  a 
heavy  railing  protected  you  from  the  whole 
depth  of  the  great  staircase,  down  which  you 
looked  giddily.  Beneath,  on  the  same  hand 
—  that  is,  opposite  —  were  two  galleries,  one 
above  another,  with  their  long  range  of  doors ; 
while  on  your  right  in  this  gallery  stood  the 
doors  of  four  garret  bedrooms;  and  at  the 
end,  opposite  the  door  by  which  you  entered, 
was  a  lumber-closet.  I  name  all  this  that 
you  may  understand  that  nothing  ungifted 
with  wings  could  reach  the  narrow  black  door 
leading  to  the  roof  unless  it  passed  up  the 
flight  of  stairs  on  which  I  lay  sleeping. 

At  this  hour  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
garrets  or  in  the  closet.  Who  or  what,  then, 
had  passed  me  as  I  lay  there  in  the  slanting^ 
sunshine? 

I  asked  myself  this  question  with  a  beating 
ing  heart  as  I  stood  on  the  ring  of  the  ladder 
and  watched  this  white  fluttering  thing  creep- 
ing along  with  an  uncertain  movement.  Sud- 
denly, round  a  sharp  angle,  it  disappeared, 
and  I  instantly,  moved  by  curiosity,  deter- 
mined to  follow  it. 


Once  more  I  find  myself  obliged  to  give 
you  a  distinct  detail  of  the  place,  in  order  that 
you  may  follow  me  clearly  in  this  history. 

The  ladder  stood  directly  inside  the  door, 
to  the  right  as  you  entered.  On  that  same 
side  was  a  wall  close  against  you ;  on  the  left, 
a  rude  balustrade  of  rope  protected  you  as 
you  climbed.  Beyond,  on  this  left  side, 
stretched  a  great  open  space  or  chamber, 
without  flooring,  and  without  other  ceiling 
than  the  slates  and  rafters.  This  vast  place, 
stretching  beneath  the  roof  over  all  the  south- 
em  front,  received  no  light  save  such  stray 
beams  as  struggled  through  the  slates.  To 
the  right,  beyond  the  wall,  a  narrow,  tortnous 
passage  led  to  a  similar  space  over  the  cham- 
bers of  the  western  front.  By  crossing  from 
beam  to  beam  it  was  thus  possible  to  traverse 
the  whole  of  these  two  sides  of  the  house;  but 
on  the  north  this  space  beneath  the  roof  had 
been  turned  into  garrets  and  other  offices. 

The  distinct  light  from  the  door,  clearly  de- 
flned  in  a  sharp,  well-cut  figure  behind  me, 
scarcely  penetrated  far  into  the  gloom,  yet  as 
I  stood  thus  on  the  third  or  fourth  ring  of  the 
ladder,  I  had  plainly  seen  this  fluttering 
thing  creeping  towards  me.  Suddenly,  as  I 
have  said,  it  disappeared  round  the  angle  of 
the  wall,  and  it  was  then  I  determined  to  fol- 
low it.  Descending  the  ladder  rapidly,  I 
made  my  way  with  ease  across  the  beams  till 
I  reached  this  angle ;  here  all  light  from  the 
door  ceased  to  penetrate,  and  I  found  myself 
plunged  in  thick  darkness.  I  was  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  twisting  passage  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  I  had  never  yet  ventured  through 
this  place,  and  I  stood  now  a  moment  hesitat- 
ing as  to  what  I  should  do.  I  remembered 
that  about  six  months  ago  I  had  been  sitting 
in  a  room  at  the  southwest  corner  with  our 
seamstress,  when  we  were  both  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  a  buckled  shoe  and  shapely  calf 
dangling  from  the  celling,  wagging  fhmticaUy 
to  and  fro,  to  the  detriment  of  lath  and  plas- 
ter, as  it  endeavored  to  free  itself  and  join  its 
attending  body  above.  This  leg  belonged  to 
our  footman,  Timothy  Pryor,  a  man  of  an  ex- 
ploring and  enterprising  disposition,  who  with 
a  lantern  had  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
round  this  very,  corner,  and  had  come  to  grief 
prematurely  by  placing  his  foot  on  the  ceiling 
instead  of  on  a  beam.  I  recollected  the  dire 
anger  of  Miss  Admonitia  when  she  heard  of 
it,  and  remembered  she  had  alleged  as  her 
chief  reason  for  forbidding  all  further  explo- 
rations, that  the  explorer  ran  a  chance  of 
being  killed  if  both  feet  slipped,  and  be  fell 
through  to  the  floor  beneath.  Now,  I  dreaded 
Miss  Admonitia's  anger,  and  I  had  no  fancy 
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for  being  killed;  thus  I  stood  a  moment  at 
the  entrance  of  the  passage  —  the  footman*s 
history,  which  it  has  taken  so  many  words  to 
tell,  flashing  through  my  mind  in  an  instant* 

An  instant  more  I  gaye  to  a  yain  longing 
for  a  candle,  and  then  I  had  turned  the  sharp 
angle,  and  in  pitch  darkness  was  groping  my 
way  on.  I  knew  by  the  warmth  on  my  right 
hand  that  the  wall  against  which  I  was  creep- 
ing was  that  of  the  great  group  of  chimneys 
which  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
mansion,  and,  pressing  the  palms  of  my  hands 
against  this  wall,  I  felt  with  my  feet  for  the 
beams,  and  got  on  slowly  but  safely.  But 
when  the  wall  first  failed  me,  and  my  groping 
hand  pressed  only  the  air,  I  had  nearly  fallen, 
and  only  saved  myself  by  going  on  my  hands 
and  knees.  In  this  position  I  remained  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  what  I  should  do,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  creeping,  indistinct  mass  I 
had  seen  from  the  ladder  fluttered  by  near 
me.  I  started  up  with  a  low  cry,  and  at- 
tempted to  follow  rapidly,  but  the  darkness 
and  danger  of  the  route  hindered  me.  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  afraid.  Looking  back  on 
that  time  now,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  it  was 
more  a  feeling  of  burning  curiosity  than  any 
other  which  possessed  me  —  a  strange  curi- 
osity made  up  of  many  feelings ;  mysterious 
longings  to  know  somewhat  of  the  unseen 
world ;  an  Impatient,  fevered  "desire  to  gauge 
the  truth  of  my  many  pliantoms,  and  decide, 
once  for  all,  whether  they  possessed  a  tangible 
existence,  or  were  mere  creatures  of  my 
brain  —  a  dread  whether  they  should  indeed 
be  the  last,  forcing  upon  me  the  conviction 
that  a  species  of  madness  was  seizing  me  —  a 
madness  spectre-haunted  and  terrible,  before 
which  I  shuddered. 

If  any  terror  drove  me  on,  it  was  this  ter- 
ror, as  I  felt  I  could  bear  to  face  this  white 
creeping  horror  in  front  of  me,  and  seize  it, 
and  tear  from  it  its  worst  secret,  rather  than, 
by  leaving  it  unexamined,  let  the  thought  of 
it  seethe  in  my  brain  till  I  should  scarcely 
know  whether  it  was  the  spectre  of  a  heated 
imagination,  or  a  reality  perceived  by  my  sane 
eyesight.  I  pressed  my  hand  against  my 
forehead  as  there  came  streaming  through  my 
thoughts  a  legion  of  old  stories,  dreams,  por- 
tents, which  bore  some  relation  to  my  present 
position ;  and  a  resolve  came  over  me  with 
the  fierceness  of  fire  to  prove  to  myself  that  I 
was  of  sound  reason  when  I  saw  this  thing,  or 
else  to  renounce  forever  the  dangerous  read- 
ing and  reveries  which  led  me  into  this  course 
of  thought. 

I  dashed  on  recklessly  in  the  painful  dark- 
ness, but  had  scarcely  taken  a  dozen  steps 


before  I  fell.  As  I  rose  again,  very  little 
hurt,  I  fancied  the  creeping  white  horror  I 
was  pursuing  had  stopped  a  moment  as  if  to 
listen.  I  even  fancied  it  had  half  turned,  and 
a  shape  like  a  head  had  looked  at  me. 

The  light  came  faintly  and  rarely  through 
the  heavy  slates  of  the  roof,  scarcely  even  to 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  enabling 
them  to  see  the  beams  on  which  it  was  requi- 
site to  tread.  I  determined  then  to  crawl  in- 
stead of  walk,  and  feeling  the  beams  with  my 
hands  as  I  went,  I  got  on  much  faster.  I  be- 
gan to  gain  on  the  phantom,  when  a  new 
thought  suddenly  struck  me  still,  overwhelm- 
ing me  with  a  tide  of  changed  feeling. 

It  was  a  human  being  I  was  pursuing,  and 
it  was  crawling  like  myself.  This  was  the 
uncertain  hideous  notion  that'  had  first  ap- 
palled me,  but  now  as  I  approached  nearer  it 
was  evident  the  movement  was  that  of  a  per- 
son on  her  knees.  I  say  her  knees,  for  the 
mass  was  too  floating  and  draped  for  a  man. 

"Stopl"  I  screamed,  as  I  clung  with  both 
hands  to  the  beam  on  which  I  was  resting. 

My  voice  came  back  to  me  in  a  dreary  echo 
dust-laden,  but  the  thing  I  was  pursuing  hur- 
ried on  faster. 

'*  It  shall  not  bafile  me,**  said  I  aloud,  as  I 
set  my  teeth  fiercely  together  and  tried  by 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice  to  drown  the  loud 
beating  of  my  heart. 

Anger  was  added  now  to  my  other  feel- 
ings and  I  sped  on  with  a  swiftness  I  could 
scarcely  have  believed  possible.  I  had  all 
the  courage  of  my  race;  a  stupid  servant 
playing  me  a  trick  or  a  thief  hiding  should 
find  I  was  no  coward. 

I  went  on  in  blind,  mad  haste;  but  with 
all  my  efforts  I  could  not  go  with  the  direct- 
ness of  this  creeping  woman  —  if  woman  it 
were.  She  went  with  a  certainty,  a  knowl- 
edge of  her  way,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
which  baffled  my  superior  speed.  Still  I 
began  to  gain  on  her;  I  put  out  my  hand; 
I  nearly  touched  her  garment. 

*'  Stop,  demon  I  thief!  murderess  I  "  I  cried, 
almost  beside  myself. 

There  was  no  reply,  save  by  a  sudden  start 
—  a  rustle  as  if  some  one  in  amazed  and 
sharp  fear,-  and  then  a  rapid  bound  removed 
her  several  feet  from  me. 

Again  I  shrieked  out  to  her  to  stop,  and 
then  I  dashed  on  so  madly  that,  not  perceiv- 
ing a  second  wall  in  front,  I  struck  my  head 
with  a  sounding  blow  against  it  and '  fell 
forward  heavily.  For  a  moment  I  was 
stunned;  then  rising,  I  perceived  the  figure 
had  stopped  at  some  little  distance  bey 
the  wall;   its  head  was  turned  toward: 
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and  in  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  wliich  shone 
around  it  I  saw  the  face  of  my  worst  phan- 
tom—  the  face  I  had  that  day  sought  in 
every  room,  the  dreadful,  woebegone  face  for 
which  I  had  watched  so  often  in  the  cedar- 
tree. 

Transfixed  in  horror  I  gazed  at  it,  while 
in  its  dead-white,  haggard  aspect  no  con- 
sciousness glimmered  of  my  look,  yet  at  a 
slight  movement  I  mode,  it  bounded  away 
again,  and  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  its 
vanishing  had  for  me  a  greater  terror  than 
its  appearance. 

For  a  moment  I  could  not  follow.  I 
trembled  in  every  limb  and  a  deathly  sickness 
overpowered  me;  but  conquering  this  by  a 
great  effort,  I  felt  my  way  along  the  wall  till 
I  reached  the  angle;  here  I  perceived  a 
narrow  passage  like  the  one  I  had  passed  at 
the  opposite  end.  And  through  this  came  the 
faint  light,  like  a  narrow  line,  a  pointed  lance, 
a  spirit  finger  in  the  glimmer  of  which  I  had 
seen  the  face.  As  I  entered  this  passage 
something  white  came  fluttering  towards  me. 
I  stood  right  in  its  way  and  seized  it  as  it 
passed.  Holding  it  tightly  against  me  with 
both  hands,  I  felt  that  it  was  paper  —  im- 
mense sheets  of  peculiar  paper,  thin  but 
coarse.  I  clenched  it  all  tightly  and  gasped 
for  breath. 

Some  cold  wind  was  blowing  on  me,  which 
brought  strength  and  courage  into  that  dark, 
dusty  atmosphere,  and  drove  away  all  my 
faintness.  A  few  steps  more  and  I  had 
cleared  the  passage  and  stood  dazzled  in  a 
blaze  of  light  streaming  from  an  open  window 
in  the  roof. 


CHAPTER  V. 

With  what  thankfulness  I  rushed  to  that 
little  casement,  and  leaning  far  out  breathed 
the  fresh  air,  and  inhaled  the  beauty  of  the 
glorious  prospect  without,  I  can  never  for- 
get. Oh,  what  a  contrast  to  the  stifling  dust, 
terror,  and  darkness  around  me  a  moment 
ago!  There  was  the  fair  green  lawn  with 
its  noble  groups  of  trees;  there  the  moor 
with  its  patches  of  golden  fire,  its  granite 
heads,  and  limbs  of  broken  giants;  and  be- 
yond glimmered  a  faint  white  line  which  I 
knew  to  be  a  roll  of  breakers  dashing  over 
a  low  reef,  out  in  the  dancing,  fetterless  sea. 
The' breeze  from  the  boundless  Atlantic  blew 
freshly  over  me,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  pure 
air,  I  ceased  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the 
darkness  and  the  phantom  behind  me. 

Then  I  turned  nervously,   and  examined 


the  spot  where  I  found  myself.  I  was  evi- 
dently at  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
the  roof.  Inside  this  wall,  on  one  side,  were 
the  attics  of  the  north  front,  but  there  was 
no  door  of  communication  between  them  and 
this  place,  though  there  had  evidently  been 
an  intention  of  turning  it  into  a  garret  cham- 
ber, else  why  this  window,  and  these  boards 
rudely  laid  down  for  flooring  ?  In  the  great 
wall  of  chimneys  was  pierced  a  small  hole,/as  ■ 
for  a  grate,  and  on  the  western  side  was  a 
niche,  shelved  and  laden  with  dusky  books 
and  papers.  I  examined  all  this  with  a  hasty 
but  searching  glance,  and  nowhere  could  I 
see  an  outlet  for  escape  save  in  the  open 
window.  By  this  way,  then,  my  phantom  had 
departed,  and  again  I  determined  to  follow. 

Do  not  let  me  startle  you.  Remember,  I 
was  a  country  child,  wild  and  free  as  a  deer, 
and  I  lived  in  the  wildest  part  of  England, 
where  the  great  boundless  ocean,  and  the 
wide  waste  moors  gave  to  its  people  a  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  inland,  trimly-cut  landscapes. 
Some,  then,  might  have  turned  giddy  at  the 
thought;  but  I  was  a  fearless  climber,  and 
had  often  clambered  over  rocks  and  preci- 
pices where  many  men  would  not  have  cared 
to  follow.  Moreover,  the  roof  was  a  favorite 
spot  of  mine.  Many  an  hour  had  I  spent  on 
the  leads,  and  once  I  had  frightened  even  the 
brave  Miss  Admonitia  by  appearing  like  a 
tiny  speck  behind  one  of  the  gothic  pinnacles, 
and  shouting  to  her  when  she  was  on  the 
lawn.  To  attain  this  I  had  left  the  leads  and 
clambered  down  the  elates.  And  here  I  must 
explain  that  only  one  portion  of  the  roof 
possessed  leads  —  that  is,  the  part  which  tra- 
dition said  had  been  altered  when  the  new 
staircase  was  built,  and  the  drawing-room 
and  library  heightened.  On  the  whole,  the 
Tudor  appearance  of  the  house  was  well  pre- 
served by  the  pinnacles  and  high  roof  which 
concealed  the  flat  pfatform  of  lead  behind  it. 

I  am  vexed  I  am  obliged  to  interrupt  my 
narrative  with  these  descriptions,  but  without 
them  you  could  not  understand  my  story. 

I  proceed  to  say  that  you  must  not  think  of 
me  as  you  would  of  other  girls  of  my  age. 
Think  that  I  could  ride  and  row  like  a  boy,  and 
climb  trees  and  cliffs  like  a  cat,  and  then  you 
will  not  shudder  when  I  tell  you  I  boldly 
launched  myself  f^om  the  slanting  casement 
on  to  the  roof,  and  in  two  minutes  liad  gained 
the  leads  safely. 

I  may  truly  say,  at  this  time  of  my  life  —  I 

was  a  little  past  thirteen  —  I  feared  nothing 

upon  earth  but  ghosts,  and  these   certainly 

were  always  pursuing  me.    Fearlessly  I  had 
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tamed  my  head  and  contemplated  the  giddy 
height  at  which  I  hung  when  clinging  hy  my 
hands  to  the  casement ;  hut  now  tliat  I  was  on 
the  roof,  and  the  delicious  air  of  sunset  hlew 
fVeshly  on  my  flushed  cheeks,  and  liot,  dusty 
hands,  I  feared  to  open  my  eyes,  lest  that 
ghastly  dead-white  face  should  meet  them. 
A  moment  of  this  shrinking  terror,  and  then  I 
had  searched  all  round  with  anxious  glance, 
to  And  —  nothing.  All  was  hare.  Here  were 
the  naked  leads,  the  great  piles  of  chimneys, 
the  carved  pinnacles,  and  long  shadows  of 
sunset,  myself,  and  solitude  —  nothing  more. 
The  wind  hlew  with  glorious  freedom  around 
me,  dashing  my  long  hair  about  my  cheeks, 
the  sun  was  fast  setting,  and  a  mist  was 
coming  in  from  the  sea.  I  felt  that  I  must 
sit  down  somewhere  quietly,  and  think  over 
this  strange  thing,  for  now  I  was  conscious  of 
feeling  wildly — almost  crazily  —  and  1  wanted 
to  calm  myself  and  come  to  some  decision  in 
my  own  mind  about  it. 

I  sought  out  my  accustomed  spot  in  the 
loo  —  as  the  Cornish  call  a  shelter— -of  the 
great  chimney-pile.  Here  I  found  the  piece 
of  cake,  yellow  as  saffron,  which  I  had  left 
behind  me  when  I  was  last  here  a  week  ago ; 
and  I  smiled  at  myself  to  think  what  a  child  I 
was  then.  I  felt  now  I  should  never  be  a 
child  again.  Then,  looking  dreamily  out 
upon  the  sea,  I  began  to  think,  and  my 
thoughts  shaped  themselves  thus  :  — 

All  the  visions  I  had  had,  the  fairies,  pixies, 
spirits  I  had  seen,  the  spectres  that  had  fol- 
lowed me,  were  of  my  own  seeking.  I  had 
called  them  to  me,  and  had  experienced  a 
thiinking  pleasure,  a  delicious  awe,  in  their 
presence,  l^ut  this  was  a  phantom  of  another 
shape  ~  this  I  had  not  called.  It  had  a 
reality  about  it  unknown  to  me  before  —  a 
reality  and  yet  a  deathliness  that  had  first 
struck  me  when  I  watched  it  from  the  cedar- 
tree  in  its  monotonous  passage  up  and  down 
the  blank  wall.  But  there  it  had  been  only  a 
sYiadow,  a  profile;  here  it  had  come  to  me 
like  a  face  in  substance,  though  with  tlie 
hue  and  pallor  of  death. 

At  this  time  I  had  never  read  of  instances 
where  the  mind  confuses  reality  with  imagi- 
nation till  at  length  the  line  is  passed  which 
divides  reason  from  insanity.  I  had  never 
heard  then  of  the  painter  who  placed  his 
sitters  in  their  chairs,  and  continued  their 
portraits  long  after  they  had  left  his  studio. 

For  how  long  he  did  this  safely  none  can 
tell,  but  at  last  his  mind  confused  the  imag- 
inary sittings  with  the  real,  and  he  spoke  to 
patrons  of  having  had  their  parents,  their 
children,  in  his  studio  when  they  were  hun- 


dreds of  miles  away.  He  spoke  of  having 
had  them  when,  alas!  they  were  dead  and 
buried.  He  shook  hands  with  friends,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  long  sittings  given 
him  but  yesterday,  when  they  had  not  seen 
his  face  for  months.  And  then  the  end  came, 
and  an  asylum  swallowed  up  his  innocent, 
useful  life  for  twenty  years.*  Had  I  read  of 
such  things,  a  new  terror  would  have  stirred 
me ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  doubt  that  tormented 
roe  was  this :  — 

Had  I  called  the  devil  to  me  by  my  wild 
aspirations  towards  the  spirit  world  ?  By  my 
fantastic  imaginings  of  ghosts  had  I  raised  a 
real  one,  and  was  I  to  be  forever  tormented 
by  this  creature,  like  those  demon-haunted 
men  of  whom  I  had  read,  who  wandered  hag- 
gard through  the  world,  fleeing  vainly  their 
curse?  Was  I  lost  and  wicked?  Had  I 
given  myself  over  to  Satan  in  following  the 
wanderings  of  my  wild  imagination,  and 
revelling  free  in  the  thousand  visions  that  rose 
fantastic  at  my  call?  Was  it  a  deadly  sin  to 
do  this,  and  was  this  phantom-horror  my 
punishment?  Or  did  other  children  do  the 
same  ?  —  did  they  think  as  I  thought,  feel  as  I 
felt,  and  see  sometimes,  too,  such  things  as 
these?    And  was  it  no  harm  to  see  them? 

I  looked  out  upon  the  darkening  sky  and 
the  white  line  of  breakers  in  the  sea  with 
pondering  eyes,  but  no  answer  came  to  my 
questions.  What  did  I  know  of  other  chil- 
dren? There  was  only  little  Tom  Pengrath, 
who  weeded  the  flower  beds,  whom  I  could 
ask,  and  he  knew  nothing^.  I  had  tried  him 
many  times,  and  never  found  anything  but 
emptiness  and  greediness  —  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  currant- cake,  half-pence,  and  twine 
— nothing  more  in  him. 

Other  children  had  their  fathers  and 
mothers  to  ask,  and  then,  if  it  was  wicked  to 
think  such  strange  things  as  I  thought,  a 
mother  would  tell  her  daughter,  and  they 
would  pray  together,  and  God  would  forgive 
this  sin  of  ignorance ;  and  if  some  evil  spirit 
in  horrible  shape  like  this  phantom- worn  an 
came  ever  crouching,  creeping  near  the 
child.  He  wliom  unclean  spirits  dared  not 
disobey  would  drive  the  haunting  horror 
away. 

"O  mother,  mother  I"  I  cried  in  my 
agony,  "  why  are  you  so  far  away  from  your 
child?" 

Then  I  knelt  down  to  pray  with  my  face 
towards  the  setting  sun,  and,  while  the  tears 
streamed  fi-om  my  eyes,  I  implored  that  my 
father  or  mother  might  be  ^ent  to  me,  or  that 

^Belaled  In  Dr.  Wigan's  work  on  tho  "  Duality  of 
the  Mind."  ^  9 
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some  good  man  who  could  exorcise  evil 
spirits  might  come  miraculously  to  my  aid. 

Do  the  young  faces  smile  here  for  whom  I 
am  writing  ?  Ah,  you  so  tenderly  nurtured  in 
watchful  affectioUi  what  can  you  tell  of  the 
terrors  of  my  lonely  childhood?  Remember 
how  I  had  been  brought  up,  —  what  stories, 
wild  OS  the  scenery,  had  been  poured  into  my 
ears,  —  stories  of  pixies,  of  ghosts,  of  haunted 
houses,  of  deep  mines  where  the  spirits  of  an- 
cient miners  worked  in  the  lonely  levels,  — 
stories  of  bleak  moors  where  demons  wan- 
dered in  the  shape  of  dogs,  black  and  gaunt, 
and,  above  all,  the  story  of  Tregeagle,  that 
desolate  spirit  who,  on  the  wide  moor  where 
lies  Dozmare  Pool,  howls  in  despair  over  his 
impossible  tasks.  Think  of  all  this  before 
you  condemn  me  as  ignorant  and  foolish,  and 
remember  t  had  no  guide,  no  parent,  no  one 
to  love  me;  and  the  times  sixty  years  ago 
were  as  the  dark  ages  compared  to  the  days  in 
which  we  live  now. 

I  am  an  old  woman,  and  tell  my  tale  with 
too  many  breaks  and  reflections.  I  will  go  on 
more  rapidly  now. 

I  rose  from  my  knees  calm  and  refreshed  by 
my  outpouring  of  tears  and  words ;  moreover, 
my  faith  was  so  great  that  I  felt  sure  God 
would  send  me  help.  In  rising,  my  dress, 
which  I  had  tied  up  short  to  aid  my  climbing, 
fell  down,  and  with  it  the  great  crumpled 
sheets  of  paper  which  had  come  rustling  to 
meet  me  in  the  dark  arched  passage.  I  had 
tied  them  up  in  my  dress  in  order  to  have  my 
hands  free  when  I  got  from  the  window.  I 
spread  thesc^  papers  out  now  on  my  knee. 
They  were  all  alike, — great,  flaring,  yellow 
papers,  printed  in  enormous  letters;  and  I 
read  these  gigantic  words :  — 

*'ONB  TVOUSAKO  POUNDS   BEWAJKO. 

"  Whereas,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  instant, 
the  mansion  of  Treval  was  feloniously  broken 
into  hy  a  gang  of  thieves,  habited  in  black 
masks,  who  overcame,  gagged,  and  bound  the 
three  servants  who  alone  awoke  and  perceived 
them,  and  then  carried  off  the  following  arti- 
cles of  plate  amd  jewelry." 

Here  came  a  list  which  I  need  not  copy. 

*'And  whereas,  it  was  discovered  on  the 
morning  after  the  burglary  that  Miss  Alicia 
Trcmaine  was  missing.  It  is  supposed  that 
tliis  young  lady  was  barbarously  murdered 
by  these  miscreants,  and  her  body  secreted. 
Therefore,  his  Majesty,  the  King,  hereby  gra- 
ciously ofiers  2002.  reward  and  a  free  pardon 


to  any  person,  or  persons,  or  accomplice, 
who  will  divulge  such  facts  as  shall. lead  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  culprits,  and  to  the 
recovery  of  Miss  Alicia  Tremaine,  dead  or 
living. 

"  Also,  Sir  Theobald  Tremaine,  of  Treval, 
does,  on  his  part,  offer  a  reward  of  500/.  to 
whomsoever  shall  restore  to  him  his  missing 
daughter,  or  recover  her  dead  body.  And 
Admiral  Treganowen,  of  Treganowen  Tow- 
ers, offers  an  additional  sum  of  8002.  for  the 
like  purpose." 

I  paused  in  my  reading,  aghast  and  aston- 
ished, for  Admiral  Treganowen  was  my  grand- 
father, and  I  had  but  to  turn  my  head  to  see 
the  towers  of  Treganowen  faintly  outlined 
against  the  evening  sky.  The  place  was  cold, 
desolate,  and  shut  up,  now  my  father  was 
away,  but  Miss  Mildred  and  I  drove  over 
there  every  three  months ;  and  this  very  seat 
of  mine  on  the  roof  I  had  chosen  because 
from  hence  I  could  see  the  home  that  was  one 
day  to  be  mine,  when  the  parents  I  could 
scarcely  remember  came  to  claim  me. 

Then  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  band- 
bill?  And  why  should  my  grandfather  care  so 
much  for  this  murdered  Alicia  Tremaine  that 
he  identifies  himself  with  her  father  in  offering 
this  large  reward  ? 

I  thought  and  wondered  till  the  sun  set, 
and  the  gathering  darkness  of  a  November 
evening  grew  chilly  around  me.  Then, 
cramped  and  cold,  and  feeling  like  one  in  a 
dream,  I  rose  painfully,  and  began  to  roll  up 
the  loose  sheets  or  handbills,  which  I  deter- 
mined to  peruse  carefully  another  time.  In 
rolling  them  up,  the  date  struck  my  eye, 
and  I  perceived  they  were  flve-and- twenty 
years  old,  and  the  month  and  day  of  the 
burglary  were  the  very  same  as  this,  —  this, 
on  which  those  pa[)prs  had  so  strangely  come 
rustling  to  my  hand.  Struck  by  this  coinci- 
dence, I  examined  them  more  closely.  There 
were  three  of  them  rudely  fastened  together. 
The  second  gave  a  detailed  description  of  tlie 
missing  lady,  and,  as  I  read  of  the  bright 
hazel  eyes,  the  long  golden-brown  hair,  the 
fair  complexion,  a  something  intangible 
brought  Miss  Mildred's  face  before  me,  and 
I  began  to  wonder  what  she  and  Miss  Ad- 
monitia  were  like  flve-and-twenty  years  ago, 
when  they  were  young ;  and  who  was  this  fair 
Alicia?  Was  she  their  sister?  and  if  bo,  why 
had  they  never  mentioned  her  ? 

As  if  to  answer  me  a  sudden  rustle  of  wind 
blew  over  the  two  upper  handbills,  turning 
them  back  upon  my  arm,  displaying  the  third, 
on  which,  with  an  increasing  horror,  I  per- 
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oeived  an  additional  reward  was  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  of  Miss 
Alicia  Tremaine,  who  had  insolently  deposited 
her  mangled  body  in  a  rude  coffin  at  the  great 
doors  in  the  north  front  of  Treval  House,  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  January,  1779.  The 
bill  went  on  to  relate  particulars,  but  rain-drops 
fell  down  on  me  as  I  read,  and  great  clouds, 
gathering  from  the  west,  darkened  tlie  dull 
•ky  with  rapidly  coming  night.  I  could  read 
DO  more,  and  shivering  in  every  limb  after 
my  strange  fever,  I  put  the  papers  in  my 
pocket,  and  thought  of  how  I  should  get  back 
to  my  room. 

I  walked  across  the  leads  to  the  trap- door, 
and,  kneeling  down,  tried  to  lift  it.  It  was 
fastened  from  within,  and  as  I  tore  at  it  with 
my  nails,  there  came  floating  unbidden  before 
my  eyes  the  body  of  the  murdered  Miss  Ali- 
cia, insolently  brought  to  her  father's  door  by 
her  unknown  murderers.*  I  chased  away  the 
vision  as  I  strove  with  all  my  small  strength 
to  force  open  the  trap-door.  But  what  were 
my  weak  hands  against  the  strong  bolts  with- 
in? I  acknowledged  at  last  I  was  mad  to 
try.  There  only  remained  to  me  to  return  by 
the  way  I  had  come,  but  I  rejected  this  alter- 
native instantly.  I  felt  I  should  go  mad  or 
die  long  before  I  could  creep  through  those 
tortuous  arched  passages  beneath  the  chim- 
neys, or  traverse  the  long  dark  space  between 
them ;  and  I  closed  my  eyes  with  a  low  moan 
and  shudder  as  I  thought  of  that  crouching 
white  horror,  with  its  ghastly  face,  hovering 
near  me,  while  some  chill  voice  in  my  heart 
seemed  to  whisper  it  was  Alicia's  spirit.  Bet- 
ter a  thousand  times  pass  the  night  out  here 
on  the  roof,  in  the  free  air  of  the  autumn  sky, 
than  lose  my  wits  or  my  life  down  there  in 
that  dusky  black  darkness,  with  a  nameless 
shape  creeping  by  me  I 

The  warm,  soft  rain  of  the  western  Novem- 
ber began  to  fall  fast  in  heavy  drops,  and  the 
sweeping  wind,  coming  in  with  a  coll  of  thun- 
der from  the  Atlantic,  whistled  around  the 
gothic  pile  of  chimneys,  and  lingered  wistfully 
in  echoes  among  the  tree-tops.  Looking  down 
from  the  roof,  I  could  still  see  the  drenched 
evergreens  drooping  dark  and  heavy  beneath 
the  rain,  and  the  long  sweep  of  the  smooth 
lawn,  with  here  and  there  a  black  clump  of 
fira,  or  lighter  mass  of  elm  and  ash,  clothed 
in  that  faded  autumn  leaf  which  the  lightest 
wind  whirls  mournfully  away.  I  could  still 
see  the  shining  granite  blocks  upon  the  moor, 
but  the  sea  was  hidden  by  a  long,  low  roll  of 
black  clouds,  and  the  wood  which  stretched 
away  on  my  left  hand  to  the  south  was  a  mass 
of  darkness. 


Then  it  crept  and  gathered  about  me,  this 
darkness,  and  the  rain  came  pouring  down 
drenchingly,  till,  unable  to  stand  against  it,  I 
wrapped  my  defenceless  head  in  my  chintz 
frock,  like  Virginia,  and  clung  lo  the  buttress 
of  the  chimney  for  support.  As  I  stood  .here, 
bending  to  the  storm,  with  all  my  fancies 
gone,  my  imagination  chilled  and  dead,  I  was 
only  a  poor,  forlorn  little  child,  weeping ;  my 
supernatural  agedness,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  all 
washed  out  of  me  by  the  rain,  and  the  Impor- 
tunities of  the  flesh  crying  for  warmth  and 
comfort  very  sharply  at  my  pinched  heart. 

I  think  I  had  two  selves,  —  that  mysterious, 
romantic,  strange  self,  of  which  I  was  some- 
times even  afraid^  which  was  old,  old,  old  as 
the  hills,  and  had  traversed  a  thousand  worlds, 
and  was  ever  trying  to  make  my  other  self 
understand  its  mystic  lore,  its  mighty  sorrow : 
but  it  spoke  in  a  language  that  could  not  be 
uttered ;  so  my  human  ears  heard,  and  could 
not  comprehend,  and  my  human  tongue  vainly 
tried  to  interpret  those  unknown,  awful  whis- 
perings. And  the  other  was  my  childish  new 
self,  which  enjoyed  a  picture-book,  considered 
tliin  bread  and  butter  a  treat,  though  it  pre- 
ferred jam,  and  joyously  trundled  a  hoop, 
though  it  was  thirteen  years  old. 

Alas  I  this  poor  little  self  was  very  weary 
now,  weeping  forlornly  against  the  tall  chim- 
neys, chilled,  drenched,  lonely,  and  fright- 
ened. Suddenly,  just  as  I  was  thinking  there 
was  no  hope  of  release,  and  I  must  pass  the 
night  in  this  bleak,  high  loneliness  on  the 
roof,  —  if  the  great  hawks  and  sea-birds  did 
not  carry  me  away,  —  I  saw  coming  shining 
up  the  southern  avenue  through  the  wood  two 
glaring  glo1>es,  like  eyeballs  of  fire.  In  a 
moment  I  knew  it  was  a  carriage,  and,  not 
stopping  to  wonder  who  it  was  arriving,  I 
crept  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and,  as  it 
drew  up  to  the  door,  I  shouted  for  help  with 
all  my  might. 

A  tall  gentleman,  with  iron-g^y  hair, 
whom,  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  I  saw 
alighting  f^om  the  carriage,  was  the  first  to 
hear  me. 

In  tlie  pouring  rain  he  stood  a  moment,  his 
upturned  face  plainly  visible  to  me,  as  he 
strove  to  discover  whence  the  forlorn  cry  pro- 
ceeded, coming  thus  strangely  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. A  rush  of  thoughts  came  upon  me,  — 
a  recollection  of  that  face  leaning  over  my 
cot,  beneath  a  swinging  punkah,  and  I  cried 
out  with  all  the  energy  of  my  soul :  — 

"  Father,  father,  help  me !  I  am  dying  of 
cold  here  at  Treval! — shut  out!  — shut  out 
from  every  one !  —  here  on  the  roof  I " 

But  the  wind  seemed  to  carry  my  voice 
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away  into  the  night,  and  my  father's  eyes, 
looking  from  window  to  window,  saw  nothing 
of  the  forlorn  little  figure  waving  its  arms 
frantically  abore  him. 

If  I  could  throw  something  down,  I  thought, 
he  would  see  me. 

Then  I  remembered  the  great  handbills  in 
my  pocket,  and  taking  them  out  and  unrolling 
them,  I  tore  off  the  topmost  one.  But  it  was 
not  heavy  enougli,  so,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  X  unclasped  my  coral  necklace, 
and  wound  it  tightly  round  and  round  the 
paper ;  then  I  flung  it  with  all  my  force  be- 
yond the  slates. 

It  fell  near  my  father's  feet.  He  took  it 
up,  unwound  the  coral  beads  from  the  hideous 
packet,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  read  it. 

And  this  was  his  welcome  to  Treval. 

"My  God !  whence  does  this  come?  " 

In  the  sudden  lull  of  the  wind,  his  words, 
in  all  their  ghastly  horror  and  pain,  fell  as 
distinctly  on  my  ear  as  the  patter  of  the  rain- 
drops on  the  leads. 

"I  threw  it,  papa!  your  little  child — your 
daughter  —  here  on  the  roof! " 

He  looked  up,  and  the  small  white  figure  on 
the  dizzy  brink  of  the  platform  met  his  eyes, 
looking  dim  and  ghostly  in  the  night  and 
storm. 

"  Esther,  my  child,  is  it  you  ?  Go  back,  I 
implore  you,  go  back !  Do  not  come  so  near 
the  edge  I  Will  they  never  open  the  door  ?  " 
he  cried. 

But,  as  he  spoke,  the  servants  flung  the 
portals  wide,  and  I  had  not  many  moments  to 
wait  ere  the  bolts  of  the  trap-door  were  drawn 
aside,  and,  sobbing,  shivering,  dredched,  I 
found  myself  in  n^  father's  arms.' 


CHAFTEB  VI. 

QuBBTioNS  rained  upon  me  fiist  from  his 
trembling  lips  as  be  kissed  me,  but  I  could 
answer  none.  I  was  really  ill;  excitement, 
cold,  and  terror  had  prostrated  all  my  powers. 
I  was  glad  to  let  myself  be  put  to  bed ;  and 
then,  holding  my  father's  hand  as  he  sat  by 
me,  I  listened  with  intense  but  silent  joy  as 
he  told  me  he  was  come  to  England  on  a 
leave  of  three  years,  and  had  departed  so  im- 
mediately after  receiving  it  that  he  had 
reached  Treval  before  the  letter  sent  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  had  come  to  our  hands. 
He  had  that  day  landed  at  Falmouth,  where 
he  had  left  my  mother  too  ill  and  exhausted 
to  come  on  to  Treval  without  first  resting  a 
few  hours.    But,  eager  to  see  liis  child,  he 


had  himself  been  unable  to  restrain  his  im- 
patience, so  had  driven  hither  at  once.  And 
to-morrow  he  would  send  me  in  Miss  Tre- 
maine's  carriage  to  fetch  my  mother,  while  he 
went  on  to  Treganowen  to  prepare  the  servants 
and  the  house  for  our  arrival. 

I  fell  asleep  full  of  joy  with  my  father's  kiss 
on  my  cheek ;  but  when  I  nwoke  in  the  morn- 
ing a  strange,  dull  pain  possessed  my  head 
and  limbs.  Nevertheless,  I  was  too  happy  to 
think  much  of  it.  I  got  up"  and  restlessly 
helped  to  pack  my  trunks,  locking  away  care- 
fully, in  a  little  writing-case,  the  two  remain- 
ing handbills  wliich  I  had  in  my  pocket  Just 
as  I  had  finished  doing  this.  Miss  Admonitia 
entered  my  room,  and  gripped  me  by  the 
shoulder  with  her  thin  white  hand. 

**  Have  you  any  more  papers  like  this  one?" 
she  asked  in  a  low,  stern  voice. 

She  held  in  her  hand  the  flaring  yellow 
paper  I  had  flung  down  at  my  father's  feet. 
I  was  ill ;  my  head  was  dizzy  and  confused, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  Miss  Admonitia  —  afraid, 
however,  with  that  sort  of  fear  which  is  a 
silent  antagonism  and  hatred.  To  any  one 
else  I  might  have  confessed  all ;  but  to  her, 
no.  So  I  answered  feverishly  and  angrily 
that  I  had  no  more  papers  like  that. 

My  face  burned  at  the  untruth,  but  I  tried 
to  console  my  conscience  by  saying  it  was  not 
altogether  false,  since  the  bills  were  certainly 
not  exactly  similar. 

"Where  did  you  flnd  this  one?**  asked  Miss 
Admonitia,  in  a  kinder  tone. 

"  On  the  roof,**  I  answered,  "  beneath  the 
leads,  as  I  was  going  up  there  yesterday." 

At  this  moment  my  father  entered  the  room 
and  joined  abruptly  in  the  conversation. 

"Do  you  often  go  on  the  leads,  Esther?" 
he  said. 

"  Yes,**  I  answered,  softly. 

"  And  why  do  you  often  go  on  the  leads?  " 
demanded  Miss  Admonitia,  in  a  sharp,  sus- 
picious tone. 

I  gave  her  no  answer  till  a  look  from  my 
father  repeated  the  question. 

"I  go,"  said  I,  "  because  from  the  roof  I 
can  see  my  home  —  I  can  see  the  towers  of 
Treganowen.** 

My  father  instantly  put  his  hand  on  my 
head,  and  spoke  in  a  slightly  tremulous 
voice :  — 

"The  servants  should  not  have  fastened 
down  the  trap-door,  when  they  knew  the  poor 
child  indulged  in  this  dangerous  habit,  with- 
out first  seeing  if  she  was  on  the  roof.*' 

"Depend  upon  it,**  said  Miss  Admonitia, 
"  if  I  can  discover  the  careless  culprit,  he  oi 
she  shall  not  forget  my  reprimand.*'^ 
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Here  she  stooped  suddenly,  and  kissed  me. 

**Poor  child!  so  it  was  only  to  see  Tre- 
ganowen  you  clambered  so  liigh." 

**Do  not  scold  any  one/'  said  I,  as  I  shrank 
away  from  her  touch ;  **  the  door  was  most 
likely  bolted  when  I  got  on  the  roof." 

"  But  you  must  hare  opened  it,**  remarked 
my" father,  *•  to  get  there." 

<*  No ;  I  crept  along  under  the  leads  to  the 
north-west  corner,  and  got  out  of  the  case* 
ment-window  on  to  the  roof." 

My  father  looked  at  Miss  Admonitia  in 
amazement,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  an 
anger  that  he  seemed  anxious  yet  unable  to 
repress.  She  met  his  glance  with  a  slight 
increase  of  paleness,  and  an  evident  astonish- 
ment and  vexation  at  my  .confession.  Indeed, 
her  surprise  and  uneasiness  were  so  great  that 
the  paper  which  she  held  concealed  under  her 
apron  rustled  in  her  trembling  hand.  I 
observed  she  had  hidden  it  there  the  moment 
slie  heard  my  father's  step. 

**  She  risked  her  life,"  he  said,  with  a  shud- 
der, as  his  troubled  glance  fell  from  her  to 
me.  ''It  was  not  in  our  compact  that  she 
should  be  killed  here  in  this  deadly  house.  I 
should  have  thought,"  he  added,  in  a  softer 
tone,  ''that  you,  and  Mildred  especially, 
would  have  cared  more  for  my  poor  child." 

While  he  spoke.  Miss  Admonitia's  eyes 
scanned  my  face  with  intense  anxiety;  but  it 
was  not  an  anxiety  for  me,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  reproach  that  roused  a 
strange  fierceness  within  her. 

"And  why  should  Mildred  care  for  your 
child?"  she  cried,  as  she  suddenly  drew  from 
beneath  her  silk  apron  the  coarse,  flashing, 
yellow  i>aper  with  its  huge  black  letters.  '*  Is 
this  the  reason  why  she  should  care,  Colonel 
Treganowen  ?  " 

My  father  turned  frightftilly  pale,  while  her 
own  face  flushed  to  that  sullen  red  which  any 
strong  emotion  brought  to  her  cheek. 

"Poor,  patient  martyr,"  she  continued; 
"innocent,  yet  constantly  accusing  herself 
of  crime,  while  the  guilty  go  unpunished! 
Is  it  for  that  reason,  or  for  this"  —  striking 
the  hideous  proclamation  with  her .  hand  — 
"that  Colonel  Treganowen  expects  Mildred 
Tremaine  to  love  his  child  ?  " 

My  father  held  his  hand  towards  her 
tremblingly,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  O  Admonitia,  do  not  try  me  too  hard,"  he 
murmured. 

She  looke'd  at  him  coldly.  It  was  easy  to 
■ee  she  was  gratified  by  the  pain  on  his  pale 
foce.  And  some  curious  instinct  told  me  that 
if  kixidness  had  prompted  her  at  first  to  hide 


the  terrible  paper.  It  was  his  reproach  respect- 
ing me,  when  she  evidently  thought  some 
other  feeling  should  be  dominant  within  him, 
which  induced  her  to  show  it.  Perhaps  she 
revenged  her  sister. 

"  Esther,"  said  Miss  Admonitia,  turning  to 
me,  "  have  you  read  this  thing?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  faintly. 

"  And  you  have  not  asked  your  father  who 
Miss  Alicia  Tremaine  was,  for  whose  recovery 
this  poor  gold  is  offered  here  ?  " 

"Admonitia,  spare  me."  The  words  in  a 
faint,  low  voice,  fell  from  my  father's  lips  like 
a  groan. 

She  went  on  remorselessly :  — 

"Esther,  Alicia  Tremaine  was  my  sister, 
my  most  dear  and  beautiful  sister;  and  she 
was  murdered,  and  her  dead  body,  disfigured 
by  wounds,  by  imprisonment,  by  anguish  un- 
utterable, was  brought  to  this  house  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  laid  in  the  north  porch. 
This  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when 
your  father  was  a  young  man,  and  he  loved 
her  dearly." 

These  last  words  seemed  the  crudest  of  all, 
for  my  father  half  rose  ft'om  his  chair,  and 
then  sank  down  aghast,  almost  speechless. 

'*  Admonitia,"  he  gasped  forth,  "you  have 
no  right;  Mildred  forgave  me  long  ago." 

"  Mildred  is  gentle,  good,  and  forgiving  as 
an  angel,"  said  Admonitia.  And  as  she  spoke 
of  her  sister  her  face  softened,  the  sullen  red 
ixk  her  cheeks  died  out,  her  lips  began  to 
tremble,  and,  coming  forward,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  my  father's  shoulder. 

"  Heaven  knows,  Ralph  Treganowen,  that 
I,  too,  have  forgiven  you  from  my  very  soul, 
but  there  are  times  when  memory  is  too 
strong  for  me,  that  is  all.  Could  /  help  for- 
giving you  when  I  saw  Mildred  pardoning  all, 
yet  leading  the  life  of  a  martyr  upon  earth  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  it  is  true,"  murmured  my  father, 
as  he  took  Admonitia's  hand.  "She  is  in- 
deed a  saint." 

But  he  released  her  fingers,  and  shrank 
away  as  the  paper  she  held  touched  him. 

"Burn  it,"  he  said;  "I  cannot  boar  the 
sight  of  it." 

"And  I,  then,  and  Mildred?"  asked  Miss 
Admonitia,  in  a  calm  tone,  which  had,  never- 
theless, a  ring  of  reproach  in  it.  "Well," 
she  added,  softly,  "  let  this  little  one,  who  is 
our  bond  of  union,  and  the  link  who  is  to 
rivet  our  mutual  forgiveness  and  love,  let  her 
bum  this  wretched  relic  of  the  past.  Esther, 
put  this  in  the  fire,  and  let  it  burn  to  ashes." 

I  obeyed  wonderingly,  my  father  watching 

me  the  while  with  eyes  which  seemed  to  loo* 
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not  at  me,  but  at  some  phantom  of  the  paBt, 
which  appeared  to  him  in  the  flame  of  the 
consuming  paper. 

Then  they  both  kissed  me,  and  bade  me  be 
quick  and  dress,  as  the  carriage  would  soon 
be  at  the  door  to  take  me  to  Falmouth. 

"Mi rid  you  wish  Miss  Mildred  good-by 
kindly  and  affectionately,"  whispered  my 
father,  as  he  lingered  a  moment  after  Miss 
Admonitia  left  the  room. 

Had  he,  then,  instinctively  guessed  that  I 
did  not  like  Miss  Mildred? 

I  was  fUU  of  wonder  at  the  strange  words 
I  had  heard,  but  I  dared  not  ask  a  question. 
My  father  was  still  such  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  to  him,  that  I  felt  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  mutual  confidence.  Moreover,  the 
newness  of  being  with  him,  and  the  expectancy 
and  delight  of  my  conAng  interview  with  my 
mother,  so  filled  my  mind  that  curiosity  was 
less  on  the  stretch  respecting  other  things; 
and  even  the  adventure  of  yesterday  faded 
away  dimly  before  all  my  new  joys. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Nbverthblkss,  when  dressed  to  depart,  I 
knocked  softly  at  Miss  Mildred's  door,  the 
recollection  of  my  timid  knock  the  day  pre- 
vious bounded  back  hotly  on  me,  with  first 
the  flush  and  then  the  chill  of  fever;  but 
somehow  I  felt  so  much  older  to-day,  that  I 
smiled  to  myself  at  my  childish  superstition, 
just  as  we  smile  at  a  nightmare  vanished. 

Mildred  did  not  say  this  time,  <*  What  do 
you  want  ?  "  In  the  silver  clear  tones  peculiar 
to  her,  she  simply  bade  me  '*  Come  in." 

Here  was  a  bright  room,  so  warm,  so  com- 
fortable, so  little  mysterious  in  its  aspect, 
that  I  smiled  again  at  yesterday's  thoughts; 
and  here,  seated  by  the  window,  working  for 
the  poor,  was  the  pale,  fragile,  unearthly  lady 
whom  All  the  household  loved  so  well. 

Were  any  sick,  then  Miss  Mildred  tended 
them ;  were  any  sorrowful,  then  Miss  Mildred 
comforted  them;  were  any  stricken  with  re- 
morse, and  writhing  in  the  thought  of  unfor- 
given  sin,  then  Miss  Mildred  fiisted  and  prayed 
for  them. 

She  held  out  her  thin,  white,  transparent 
hand,  through  which  one  could  see  the  light, 
and  drew  me  gently  towards  her. 

**  You  were  frightened  yesterday,"  she  said, 
"  my  poor  little  Esther." 

My  heart  beat  with  a  sudden  bound,  and  I 
looked  at  her  with  a  terrified  glance.  I  half 
thought  she  knew  what  I  had  seen,  and  I  felt 


a  horror,  a  fear  of  her  knowing  it  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  tell.  A  moment  more  re- 
assured me. 

"  It  must  have  been  very  terribly  to  find 
yourself  shut  out  on  the  leads,  my  love.  Tou 
were  glad  yon  had  something  to  throw  down 
at  your  father's  feet,  were  you  not?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  glad,"  said  I,  uneasily. 

Miss  Mildred  detected  this  feeling  in  me 
instantly. 

"  It  was  not  your  fault,"  she  said,  "  that  it 
was  that  dreadful  proclamation,  —  that  was 
God's  doing." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  pressing  her  thin, 
small  palms  together,  seemed  absorbed  a  mo- 
ment in  prayer.  For  some  reason,  to-day  I 
saw  she  liked  me  better  than  she  had  ever 
done  yet,  but  I  only  grew  more  uneasy  under 
her  new  affection. 

'*  God's  doing,"  she  murmured,  as  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  large  eyes  still 
closed.  **And  he  chooses  the  child  for  an 
instrument."  ^ 

<*  Esther,"  she  said,  aloud,  **  it  was  strange 
yesterday  you  should  have  got  oA  the  roof  by 
the  window,  as  Admonitia  tells  me  you  did," 
—  she  put  her  arm  around  me  here  and  shud- 
dered with  a  sincere  feeling  for  my  danger,  — 
<*  stranger  still  you  should  have  found  that 
hideous  advertisement  of  the  horror  in  our 
family  which  we  have  always  kept  secret  from 
you,  and  strangest  of  all,"  —  and  here  she 
stooped  and  kissed  me,  —  '*  that  you  should 
have  flung  it  down  at  your  father's  feet  to 
welcome  him  to  Treval." 

I  writhed  a  little,  and  tried  to  free  myself 
from  her  embrace,  but  she  held  me  firmly. 

*' Esther,  when  you  first  came  to  us,  a 
little  child  of  six,  I  knew  you  would  hear 
ghastly  stories  enough ;  in  this  comer  of  the 
world  the  people  are  too  fond  of  them,  and  I 
forbade  them  to  add  this  frightftil  history  to 
their  list.  I  knew  the  servants  would  obey 
me,  so  I  had  no  fear  of  its  reaching  you  to 
scare  you  in  your  sleep  and  play,  or  in  your 
wanderings  about  our  old  mansion,  —  little 
explorer,  is  there  a  single  corner  of  it  which 
you  do  not  know?  But  Admonitia  and  I 
intended,  when  you  were  old  enough,  to  give 
you  the  sad  details  ourselves.  We  were 
bound  by  a  promise  to  your  father  not  to  do 
this  without  his  permission,  but  there  was  a 
period  fixed  for  his  giving  it ;  and  mine  were 
to  be  the  lips  to  tell  the  tale,  — that  was  h^ 
part  of  the  compact,  and  he  owed  it  to  me. 
The  knowledge  of  my  sister's  murder  has 
come  to  you  prematurely,  through  no  fault  of 
ours,  but  I  abstain  from  giving  you  her  story, 
because  this  promise  still  binds  me.    Never-> 
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thele68,  I  release  him  f\rom  his.  Tell  your 
father  from  me  that  he  has  my  permission  to 
relate  Alicia  Tremaine's  history  to  you  when 
he  thinks  fit,  and  —  yes  —  say  he  may  speak 
of  me  as  he  thinks  fit  also.'* 

She  paused  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  hut  they  were  so  emaciated  and  small, 
that  through  the  thin  fingers  I  saw  the 
working  of  her  lips  and  the  ghastly  pallor  of 
her  ashy  checks.  She  strove  with  herself, 
and  seemed  to  grow  calm  suddenly  as  a  slight 
noise  in  the  hedroom  within  attracted  her 
attention.  She  listened  to  it  with  a  hri^ht 
light  growing  into  her  eyes,  which  looked  like 
devilry  to  my  childish  fancy,  hut  wliich  was 
only  the  glow  of  devotion,  for  her  lips  were 
murmuring  in  prayer. 

"Esther,"  she  said  again, — and  her  small 
silken  hand  rested  on  my  head,  —  **  if  your 
father 'says  that  I  was  a  proud,  passionate, 
capricious  gir],  fall  of  contempt  for  others, 
yet  naturally  envious  and  jealous,  let  me 
humhiy  confess  that  it  is  true.  If  he  says 
that  my  sister  Alicia  was  heautiAil,  good,  and 
self-sacrificing,  as  only  divine  natures  are,  let 
me  humhiy  say  again  that  it  is  true.  If  he 
adds  that  he  loved  Alicia  with  his  whole  heart, 
while  he  hated  me  with  a  hitter  and  cruel 
loathing,  then  pity  me,  Esther,  with  all  your 
young  soul  pity  me,  for  my  wedding-day  was 
fixed,  and  I  was  to  have  heen  his  wife  on  the 
very  morning  that  my  sister's  murder  made 
me  what  you  see  me  now." 

Her  soft  silken  hand  sank  from  my  hair  to 
my  neck,  and  her  hent  head  fell  forward  on 
my  shoulder,  while  her  whole  frame  shook 
with  anguish. 

"If,"  she  said,  as  her  emaciated  fingers, 
clasping  me  tightly,  seemed  to  burn  into  my 
flesh,  —  "if  yeai's  of  penance,  of  prayer,  of 
fasting  can  atone  for  the  pride  and  cruelty  of 
my  youth,  then  surely  God  will  show  me 
mercy.  O  Esther!  perhaps  you  are  happy 
because  you  have  no  sister  to  torment  you 
into  sin." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  bedroom 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  old  servant,  Mar- 
tha, came  out. 

"Miss  Mildred,"  she  said,  reproachfully, 
"  why  will  you  be  forever  accusing  yourself 
of  evils  you  could  not  hinder?  If  you  are 
self-reproachful,  what,  tlien,  ought  others  to 
be?  You  have  led  the  life  of  a  martyr,  while 
other  folks  have  enjoyed  the  world  pretty 
well,  I  believe." 

She  glanced  at  me  as  she  spoke,  and  I  knew 
she  meant  my  father. 

Miss  Mildred  answered  Martha's  speech  by 


a  faint  smile;  then,  repressing  any  mark 
of  agitation,  she  rose  and  took  me  by  the 
hand. 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  me,  Esther. 
Come  into  my  room  and  choose  something 
from  my  trinkets  for  a  keepsake.  Take  care 
of  the  steps." 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  in- 
vited to  enter  Miss  Mildred's  room,  and  my 
eyes  wandered  around  it  with  a  vivid,  inex- 
plicable curiosity.  I  had  an  involuntary  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  something  wonderful,  and 
I  felt  a  disappointment  and  sort  of  surprise  at 
the  ordinary,  e very-day  aspect  of  this  myste- 
rious chamber.  A  neat  little  room,  beautifully 
white  and  simple,  a  modern  bed  with  long 
snowy  muslin  curtains,  a  carpet  of  pure 
green,  sprinkled  with  white  rosebuds,  a  large 
wardrobe  of  walnut-wood,  a  white  toilet  ser- 
vice on  a  marble  slab,  and  this  was  all,  with 
the  exception  of  a  closed  cupboard  or  closet 
in  the  wall. 

Looking  up,  I  perceived  Mildred  was  watch- 
ing my  examination  of  her  room  with  a  sort 
of  amusement  on  her  pale  face. 

"There  are  no  skeletons  in  the  closet, 
Esther,"  she  said,  with  a  sad  smile.  "The 
great  skeleton  of  our  house  you  discovered 
yesterday  on  the  roof.  You  need  not  look  so 
red  and  frightened,  my  child ;  I  am  glad  my- 
self that  fate  disclosed  that  history  to  you  on 
the  very  day  that  your  father  came.  Now  go 
and  look  in  the  closet  if  you  like,  and  in  the 
wardrobe  too.  I  perceive  this  is  a  sort  of 
Bluebeard  chamber  for  you." 

She  opened  the  closet  door  as  she  spoke, 
and  I  certainly  wondered  a  little  as  I  saw  it 
was  fitted  up  almost  like  a  pantry  or  kitchen. 
Here  were  saucepans,  a  tea-kettle,  dishes, 
and  cups,  all  in  exquisite  cleanliness  and 
order,  and  a  good  fire  burned  briskly  in  a 
little  stove. 

"You  see  now,"  she  said,  "how  it  is  Ady 
and  I  trouble  the  servants  so  little.  When 
we  want  tea,  or  coffee,  or  broth,  Martha  gets 
it  for  us  without  descending  to  the  remote 
kitchen,  which  is  certainly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  this  unfrequented  portion  of  the  house. 
And  then  she  washes  our  plates  and  cups 
here.  Indeed,  I  would  not  trust  them  out  of 
my  room  into  any  other  servant's  hands.  All 
that  set  of  china  was  given  me  by  your  grand- 
father, Esther." 

She  sighed  deeply  and  shut  the  door  of  this 
inner  room,  which  perhaps  was  once  a  dress- 
ing-closet; then,  turning  to  the  wardrobe, 
she  opened  both  the  carved  leaves  and  tooV 
from  the  upper  shelf  a  casket  of  silver  f 
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gree,  lined  with  blue  velvet,  —  faded  now,  — 
and  securely  locked ;  the  key,  enamelled  and 
jewelled,  was  hanging  to  her  watch. 

On  the  top  of  the  casket,  on  a  scroll  of 
frosted  silver,  were  the  initials  M.  S.  T., 
formed  of  turquoise;  but  inside,  wrought 
on  the  blue  velvet  in  seed-pearls,  I  read  the 
words :  — 

*'  Mildred  Salome  Treganowen.  From  her 
husband,  Ralph  Treganowen." 

"Did  my  £&ther  give  you  this?"  I  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. 

**  Yes,"  answered  Mildred,  in  her  soft,  sad 
voice.  "The  morning  on  which  my  sister 
was  missed,  I  have  told  you,  was  to  have 
been  our  wedding-day.  Some  think  the  jew- 
els in  this  casket  were  the  bait  which  drew  the 
murderers  here.  It  may  have  been  so,  but 
tiiey  took  plenty  besides  this,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  box. 

"  Did  they  take  this?  "  I  cried.  "  Then  how 
is  it  you  have  it  now?  ** 

"  It  was  sent  back  to  me  in  my  sister'^ 
rough  coffin ;  it  was  the  pillow  on  which  they 
laid  her  poor  head." 

I  started  back  and  removed  my  hand  from 
the  soft  velvet  with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

**  All  the  jewels  were  in  it  intact,"  continued 
Mildred ;  "  but  they  were  nothing  to  me,  to 
my  father,  to  Admonitia.  There  they  lie, 
Esther,  all  tarnished,  and  untouched  since 
that  dreadful  day ;  here  is  the  reason  why  the 
b#x  is  dear  to  me." 

She  removed  the  inner  lining  of  the  wadded 
velvet,  and  between  this  and  the  outer  cover- 
ing lay  a  piece  of  faded  yellow  paper. 

**  Read  it,  Esther,"  said  Mildred. 

I  stooped  down,  and  with  difficulty  made 
out  the  faded  words :  — 

"Forgive  me,  Mildred,  all  the  past.  My 
wretched  life  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  your 
happiness.  Ralph  will  return  to  you,  now  I 
am  gone.  I  have  left  you  to  him  as  my  last 
legacy.  I  send  you  back  your  bridal  jewels ; 
array  yourself  in  them  joyously  for  your  wed- 
ding, Mildred,  and  let  no  thought  of  terrible 
fate  disturb  your  peace.  I  have  bought  back 
your  diamonds  by  a  promise  to  him  that  all 
further  pursuit  shall  now  cease.  Bid  my 
father  respect  my  promise  as  he  would  the 
request  of  one  already  dead.  And  so  fare- 
well, and  may  God  bless  you  all,  my  dear 
ones  I  My  last  words  as  I  die  will  be  a  ciy  to 
my  father  for  forgiveness. 

«  Your  wretched,  imprisoned  sister. 

"Alicia." 

I  felt  the  blood  forsake  my  cheeks  as  I  read 


these  lines,  written,  doubtless,  a  few  hours,  or 
perhaps  minutes,  before  the  unfortunate  writer 
—  who  evidently  anticipated  her  doom  —  was 
murdered. 

"I  cannot  take  anything  from  that  box," 
said  I,  pushing  it  away.  Then  I  laid  my 
hand  on  Miss  Mildred's  arm.  "And  were 
your  sister's  murderers  never  discovered?" 
I  asked. 

"  Never,"  she  answered  in  a  faint,  hollow 
voice,  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  looking  fixed  and 
unnatural,  as  they  gazed  seemingly  at  some 
sight  I  could  not  see.  Then  turning  to  the 
casket  with  evident  repugnance,  she  replaced 
the  velvet  lining,  and  closed  the  cover  over 
the  glittering  contents. 

"  Esther,"  she  said,  "  you  are  like  your 
father  —  given  to  superstition.  Ho  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  receive  these  jewels,  though 
since  I  declined  to  be  his  wife  they  are  cer- 
tainly his,  not  mine.  But  he  looks  upon  them 
as  the  price  of  blood ;  his  idea  being  that 
Alicia  was  carried  away  by  the  robbers  as  a 
sort  of  hostage  to  insure  their  own  safety. 
And  he  fancies  she  must  have  rashly  per- 
suaded one  of  the  band  to  restore  these  jewels, 
or  perhaps  secrete  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  so  enraged  the  rest  that  in  their  fury  they 
murdered  her." 

"  And  do  you  think  so?  "  said  I. 

Miss  Mildred  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  If  ahe  was  murdered  for  the  jewels,  why 
did  they  send  them  back?  " 

Then  in  her  clear,  sad  voice,  she  continued 
to  speak  as  to  herself,  musingty :  — 

"  If  I  could  think  as  your  father  does,  that 
she  was  taken  away  hjforce^  then  I  might  be- 
lieve she  and  her  captors  had  some  deadly 
quarrel  over  this  poor  casket ;  but  what  if  she 
went  willingly  f  what  if  the  whole  robbery 
was  planned  by  her,  and  it  was  she  who  ad- 
mitted the  thieves?" 

"Miss  Mildred!"  I  exclaimed,  in  intense 
astonishment,  "  arc  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Esther,  I  forget,"  she  answered  hurriedly, 
"  that  you  do  not  know  all  this  sad  stoiy,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  understand  my  reasons  for 
this  sujipicion,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  yoa 
the  tale.  Let  your  father  tell  it,  at  his  own 
time  and  in  his  own  way.  Now,"  she  added, 
in  another  tone,  "  we  will  choose  this  impo^ 
tant  keepsake.  What  do  you  say  to  this  In- 
dian scarf,  since  you  will  not  have  jewels,  or 
this  carved  fan,  or  this  agate  box,  Esther?" 

She  took  each  thing  from  a  drawer  as  she 
spoke,  and  held  it  up  to  me. 

The  box  possessed  on  the  lid  a  portrait  of 
Marie  Antoinette  as  dauphiness,  so  I  ctoB$ 
this  eagerly,  and  thanked  her  with  the 
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est  kiss  that  hftd  ever  yet  passed  ft-om  my  lips 
to  Miss  Mildred's  tliin  cheek.  For  some  sub- 
tle reason  I  understood  her  and  liked  her 
better  to-day  than  I  had  ever  yet  done. 

This  secret  of  her  sister's  murder,  which  I 
felt  now  had  ever  b^en  floating  around  me 
since  I  entered  Treval  —  coming  sometimes 
near  in  whispered  talk  of  servants,  waning 
away  in  Miss  Admonitia's  reserve,  yet  ap- 
proaching me  again  through  Mildred's  wan 
cheeks  —  ever  within  my  grasp,  and  yet  un- 
touched, till  at  last  it  reaches  me  through  the 
hands,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  a  spirit — well, 
this  secret  once  told,  the  invisible  barrier  be- 
tween me  and  the  sisters  was  down,  and  I  felt 
now  that  if  I  stayed  at  Treval  I  should  be  wel- 
comed to  their  sitting-room  with  a  look  and  a 
smile  different  from  the  unnatural  serenity,  or 
frozen  guardedness  I  had  hitherto  known. 

Miss  Mildred  wrapped  the  little  agate  box 
in  a  handkerchief  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace, 
and  pat  it  in  my  hand. 

"Now,  Esther,"  she  said,  "we'll  go  back 
to  the  sitting-room,  unless  there  is  anything 
else  you  would  like  to  see  among  my  curiosi- 
ties.?' 

I  looked  round  the  room  lingeringly,  and  it 
^as  then  I  espied  a  tall  pile  of  trunks  in  one 
corner,  ready  corded. 

"  Are  you  going  with  us  to  Treganowen?"  I 
cried,  astonished. 

"  I  was  going  there  when  those  boxes  were 
packed,"  said  Miss  Mildred,  and  her  voice 
sounded  like  a  dreary  echo ;  "  but  neither 
they  nor  I  will  ever  make  that  journey  now. 
Qo  and  look  at  them,  Esther." 

I  went,  and  then  saw  their  coverings  were 
faded  and  worn,  their  cords  in  some  places 
broken,  and  they  all  bore,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
treme care  with  which  it  was  evident  they 
were  brushed  and  dusted,  that  curious  look  of 
age  and  pain  which  things  laid  by  invariably 
acquire,  as  if  they  gathered  to  them  all  the 
ghastly  thoughts  of  death  and  decay  which 
every-day  life  sweeps  from  the  heart. 

These  boxes  all  bore,  on  a  small  brass 
plate,  this  address :  — 

MRS.  RALPH  TREGANOWEN, 

Tbeoanowen  T0WEB8. 

I  looked  at  Miss  Mildred,  and  before  she 
spoke,  I  knew  by  the  shade  of  increased  pale- 
ness on  her  ashy  cheeks  that  these  coffins  — 
how  can  I  call  them  by  any  other  name  ?  —  of 
her  wedding  outfit  had  remained  unopened 
since  the  dreadful  day  of  her  sister's  disap- 
pearance.    . 

"  Martha  and  I  sat  up  very  late  on  the  16th 


of  November,  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  to 
finish  the  packing  of  these  boxes,  Esther. 
You  see  there  is  only  one  left  unlocked  and 
uncorded.  It  is  the  one  in  which  my  wed- 
ding-dress was  to  have  been  put  after  the  cer- 
emony. Come  away,  my  dear ;  they  are  but 
a  sad  folly  to  look  at  now.  I  have  piled  them 
up  there  like  a  monument  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  my  dead  youth  and  my  murdered  sis- 
ter. I  never  meant  to  get  eccentric  about 
them,  but  in  the  agony  of  Alicia's  disappear- 
ance they  were  unthought  of.  Then  came 
her  death  and  its  long  horror,  and  mourning, 
and  still  they  remained  there  untouched ;  till 
at  last  it  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  remove 
them.  When  you  grow  older,  Esther,  you 
will  understand  the  superstition  of  the  heart 
which  gathers  round  any  accustomed  relics, 
making  household  gods  of  them,  and  shrink- 
ifig  painfully  from  their  displacement  or  the 
sacrilege  of  a  stranger's  unthinking  touch.  It 
is  this  feeling  which,  coming  gradually  upon 
me  through  a  terrible  ordeal  of  anguish,  made 
these  mementos  sacred,  ,and  pardons  my  ec- 
centric tenderness  for  them.  And  here  let  me 
explain,  my  dear,  that  in  this  little  folly  of 
mine  you  behold  the  reason  why  you  have 
never  hitherto  entered  this  room.  Admonitia 
and  I  thought  you  would  ask  questions  which 
we  could  not  answer  when  you  observed  these 
boxes  addressed,  as  you  would  suppose,  to 
your  mother.  Once  more,  Esther,  mind  the 
steps!  Any  one  coming  from  our  sitting- 
room  fancies  this  is  on  the  same  level,  and 
many  a  stranger  has  had  a  fall  over  these 
steps;  but  you  perceive  this  floor  is  much 
lower,  owing  to  the  library  having  been  height* 
ened  when  my  great-grandfather  made  the  al- 
terations in  this  front." 

"The  steps  are  ugly,"  said  I;  "they  and 
the  pile  of  old  boxes  spoil  your  pretty  room. 
At  least  you  should  carpet  these  little  cramped 
stairs." 

"And  where  would  Martha's  occupation 
be?"  said  Mies  Mildred,  with  a  little  laugh, 
which  sounded  curiously  fVom  her,  she 
laughed  so  rarely.  "  She  delights  in  polish- 
ing them  to  a  most  dangerous  slipperiness, 
obliging  me  to  say  to  every  one,  as  I  did  to 
you,  *  Mind  the  steps.' " 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

We  entered  the  sitting-room  as  she  spoke, 
and  found  Martlia  laying  out  a  little  round 
table  by  the  fire,  with  fruit,  wine,  and  cake. 

"What  are  you  doing  this  for,  Martha?" 
asked  Mildred.         ^'^'^'^^^  ^>  o 
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*<Yoa  and  Miss  Bather  will  hare  a  long 
drive  to  Falmouth,"  said  Martha,  ''bo  you 
must  take  something  before  yon  go.  The 
landau  is  coining  .'ound  at  twelve;  it*8  long 
past  eleven,  now,  and  —  O  Miss  Mildred, 
why,  you  are  not  dressed  1 " 

*'  Martha,  we  argued  that  matter  last  night,'* 
said  Mildred,  in  the  coldest  of  her  clear  tunes. 
'*  I  am  not  going.  Admonitia  is  dressing  to 
accompany  Esther." 

''  You,  Miss  Mildred,  an  angel  in  all  else,  is 
it  possible  you  —  ?  " 

But  a  knock  at  the  door  stopped  Martha's 
speech.  It  was  Timothy  Prjor,  with  a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  a  note. 

''From  the  colonel,  madam,"  said  Timo- 
thy; "he  is  going  to  Treganowen,  and  he 
hopes  he  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
there  this  evening." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mildred.  "Put  the 
nosegay  on  the  table,  Timothy." 

The  strange,  desolate  ring  in  her  clear,  soft 
voice  made  me  look  at  her  face.  It  was  not 
whiter  than  usual  —  I  doubt  if  anything  could 
make  it  whiter  —  but  it  was  more  terrible, 
more  unearthly  in  its  aspect  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it  before.  Any  less  white  face  could 
never  look  with  the  ghastly  wofulness  that 
hers  looked. 

"  Why  does  he  send  me  flowers?  why  send 
me  letters?"  she  cried  passionately,  as  the 
heavy  door  closed  after  Timothy. 

"Miss  Mildred  I"  exclaimed  Martha;  and 
I  saw  the  tears  well  into  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  her  mistress. 

"Take  the  flowers  away,"  said  Mildred, 
shudderingly,  but  in  a  more  gentle  tone. 
"Put  them  in  there,  my  good  Martha"  —  she 
pointed  to  tlie  bedroom  door —  "add  them  to 
his  other  gifts;  it  is  fit  they  should  be  to- 
gether." 

"  Had  I  not  better  wait  a  little?  "  said  Mar- 
tha, soothingly ;  but  she  glanced  at  me  as  she 
spoke. 

"No,  no!"  answered  Mildred,  smoothing 
my  hair  with  her  hand.  '^Esther  shall  drink 
her  wine,  and  read  her  father's  letter  for  me, 
while  you  arrange  my  nosegay,  Martha." 

The  old  servant  obeyed,  but  with  a  strange 
look  of  dislike  in  her  face,  and  when  she  shut 
the  bedroom  door  I  certainly  heard  her  turn 
the  lock. 

"  Martha  is  determined  we  shall  not  disturb 
her  as  she  arranges  the  flowers,"  said  Mildred, 
smiling,  as  she  poured  out  some  wine  for  me. 

But  I  saw,  nevertheless,  that  she  was  vexed 
at  the  act,  and  perhaps  felt  it  as  an  imperti- 
nence. 

"Now,   Esther,    read   the   letter.      Tour 


father's  writing  tries  my  ey^E  too  much.  I 
have  not  looked  at  it  these  twenty  years." 

"  Do  you  think  I  may  read  it?  "  said  I,  as 
I  took  tlie  note  up  timidly.  "  Will  not  papa 
be  angry?" 

"I  will  promise  y(Ai  he  shall  not.  It  is 
only  one  of  his  blind  invitations  to  stay  with 
him  and  his  wife,  and  —  O  Esther,  I  cannot 
read  it!" 

When  Miss  Mildred's  voice  broke  from  its 
usual  calm,  there  was  a  pathos,  a  beauty,  an 
anguish  in  it  indescribable,  that  spoke  to  the 
heart  in  accents  irresistible,  wringing  from  it 
such  pity,  such  sympathy,  that  one's  whole 
nature  fell  prostrate  before  the  spell,  softened 
into  implicit  obedience  to  the  desolate  suffer- 
ing that  spoke  in  such  a  tone. 

I  read  the  letter  without' another  word :  — 

"  Dbabsst  MU.DBED,  — Let  my  second  re- 
turn to  England  after  an  absence  of  so  many 
years  be  happier  than  the  first.  Let  me  see 
you,  and  hear  the  assurance  from  your  own 
lips  that  you  forgive  the  past.  God  knows 
my  innocence,  and  how  little  I  could  antici- 
pate that  an  involuntary  change  of  feeling  — 
for  which  I  could  never  account,  and  to 
which  I  n9ver  yielded  —  should  prove  the 
deadly  source  from  which  should  spring  such 
dire  events.  Mildred,  in  return  for  the  an- 
guish my  hand  drew  upon  you,  I  offered  you, 
I  gave  you  my  life.  I  would  have  lived  a  her- 
mit for  your  sake ;  but  when  you  wished  me 
to  marry,  I  obeyed ;  when  you  asked  me  for 
my  child,  I  obeyed.     Esther  is  yours  — " 

I  started,  and  looked  into  Miss  Mildred's 
deep  gray  eyes  in  some  consternation.  She 
smiled  back  into  my  face,  wiUi  a  sweet,  kind 
smile. 

"  Do  not  fear,  Esther,"  she  said.  "  Tou  see 
he  takes  back  his  gift  to-day.    Go  on." 

I  went  on  a  lower  tone,  and  my  voice 
trembled :  — 

"  And  if  I  restore  her  to  her  mother  to-day, 
in  that  also  I  obey  you,  and  none  the  less  will 
her  future  fate  be  in  your  hands.  Until  you 
say  '  Speak,'  I  will  be  silent,  both  to  her 
mother  and  herself.  She  shall  never  hear  the 
name  of  him  —  " 

"  Stop !  "  exclaimed  Mildred,  hurriedly. 

But,  although  my  voice  obeyed  her,  my 
eyes,  rapidly  glancing  down  the  page,  con- 
tinued to  rend  these  words  :  — 

" — to  whom  we  destine  her;  she  shall 
never  see  liim  till  you  choose.  The  time,  the 
place,  and  the  marriage  itself,  depend  entirely 
on  your  will.  I  look  on  Esther  as  absolutely 
yours.    As  to  —  " 

But  at  this  moment  Mildred  took  the  letter 
from  my  hand,  and  turned  the  page  abruptly. 
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She  had  crept  round  behind  me  so  softly  that 
1  had  'not  heard  her,  and  I  screamed  as  she 
touched  me. 

**  You  are  a  Tery  sensitive,  nervous  child, 
Esther,"  said  Mildred,  while  her  trembling 
hand,  which  clasped  my  fatlier's  letter  with  a 
repugnant  shudder,  attested  to  her  own  ner- 
vous and  perilous  temperament.  '*  Yours  will 
be  a  passionate  nature  when  yon  are  a  woman. 
And  you  have  an  imagination  glowing  and 
dangerous  as  a  volcano.  If  any  suffering 
comes  upon  you,  Esther,  it  will  cat  at  your 
brain  and  heart  like  a  fire ;  perhaps  you  would 
go  mad." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  curious,  deep,  cold 
scrutiny  that  brought  a  shudder  over  my 
whole  frame.  My  hands  trembled,  and  my 
cheeks  flushed  to  burning  at  her  words.  I 
felt  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  tlio  mysterious 
allusion  to  me  in  my  father's  letter  was  already 
doing  its  work. 

"You  should  conquer  your  imagination," 
pursued  Mildred,  **  or  one  day  you  will  find  it 
your  cruelest  enemy.  If  I  had  known  the 
secret  intention  of  your  father  and  myself  was 
named  in  this  letter,  I  would  not  have  put  it 
into  your  hands.  I  thought  it  was  merely  one 
of  his  stupid  invitations  to  Treganowen.  As 
if  I  were  made  of  stone  or  wood,  like  himself," 
she  broke  out  abruptly,  <*and  could  pass 
though  fire  unscathed,  or  as  if  I  could  let  him 
see  me  writhing  in  the  flame  I  God  help  me  I 
there  are  fiends  of  love  and  hate  in  some 
hearts,  but  the  blind  who  rouse  them  stand  by 
at  their  deadly  struggle  and  never  see  it  I " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  turning  her  face  from  my 
gaze.  But  in  a  moment  or  two,  calm  and 
quiet  as  ever,  she  came  to  me,  and  laid  her 
silken  hand  again  on  my  shoulder. 

*' Esther,  I  cannot  explain  the  letter;  but 
you  are  a  sensible  girl,  you  will  not  allow  it  to 
dwell  morbidly  in  your  mind,  or  excite  your 
feelings.  Do  not  speak  of  this  matter  to  your 
father;  you  would  distress  him.  I  am  obliged 
to  let  you  finish  his  note,  that  you  may  see 
how  much  you  would  distress  him.  Now 
read  on  this  page." 

I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  obey  Miss 
Mildred  that  I  did  so  now,  although  something 
in  my  nature  revolted  against  the  command, 
and  my  blood  was  coursing  with  the  recurring 
heat  and  chill  of  fever  through  my  veins. 

The  page  contained  these  words :  — 

" — will  never  hear  of  her  existence  till 
permitted  by  you.  This  is  much  to  exact  of  a 
Ikther,  but  I  owe  you  much,  and  therefore  I 
obey  you.  In  return  I  only  ask  that  you  will 
•ee  me,  and  give  me  your  hand  in  kindness ; 


then,  eaid  then  only,  shall  I  think  you  mean 
well  to  my  child.  Yes,  I  ask  one  thing  more ; 
do  not  break  my  heart  by  letting  Esther  know 
there  is  any  secret,  any  mystery  between  you 
and  me.  I  could  not  bear  the  child's  innocent 
questions ;  they  would  kill  me. 

"  Come  to  Treganowen  with  Esther  and  my 
wife,  if  you  are  my  friend.  Accept  some  kind- 
ness from  me,  and  let  me  help  you,  dear 
Mildred,  to  fling  off  forever  this  morbid  and 
passionate  clinging  to  past  memories  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  buried  in  poor 
Alicia's  grave." 

This  was  all  save  the  signature. 

"  *  Fling  off  past  memories  I '  It  is  easy  for 
him  to  say  so,"  repeated  Mildred,  in  her  most 
desolate  voice.  **  He  docs  not  know  how 
much  I  spare  him.  He  is  not  haunted  as  I 
km ;  no  one  tells  him  that  my  sister's  shadow 
—  her  horrible,  creeping,  hideous  shadow  — 
is  ever  near  me.  I  have  only  to  turn  to  see  it 
when  I  will.  Fling  it  off  I  O  God!  what 
would  I  not  give  to  fling  it  off  forever  I  Bury 
it  in  her  grave  I  Ah,  why  could  it  not  rest 
there?" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her 
emaciated  shadowy  frame  shook  as  with  some 
indescribable  horror.  By  an  inexplicable  sym- 
pathy I  knew  that  at  that  moment  in  her 
imagination  as  in  mine  the  same  ghastly  figure 
was  visible  —  the  crouching,  creeping  terror 
of  the  roof  groping  through  her  mind  darkly, 
as  through  mine. 

*<  O  Miss  Mildred ! "  I  said,  touching  her 
pityingly;  and  at  that  moment  I  should  have 
spoken  of  what  I  had  seen,  but  a  hand  turned 
the  lock,  and  Admonitia  entered. 

**  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  she  said 
cheerfully,  **and  I  am  waiting  for  you, 
Esther." 

"  Admonitia,"  said  Miss  Mildred  —  and  she 
laid  her  hand,  still  slightly  trembling  from  her 
late  emotion,  on  her  sister's  arm — "look^  I 
have  inadvertently  let  the  child  read  this  letter. 
What  is  to  be  done?" 

Miss  Tremaine  ran  it  through  rapidly,  and 
then  glanced  anxiously  at  her  sister. 

**  If  you  are  not  sorry,"  she  said,  **  let  me 
confess  that  /  am  glad.  Esther,  were  you 
surprised  to  find  — ?  " 

'*  Admonitia,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  hurriedly, 
"she  did  not  read  that  page.  Look;  it  was 
only  this  she  saw." 

They  whispered  together  for  a  moment  in 
the  window,  and  then  Admonitia  turned  to- 
wards me  kindly. 

'*My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  have  read 
enough  of  this  letter  to  perceive  there  is  a 
secret    between    Colonel    Treganowen    and 
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Mildred;  but  it  would  grieve  your  father 
deeply  if  he  were  aware  you  knew  this.  Try, 
then,  to  bear  it,  even  if  it  vexes  you,  and, 
above  all,  do  not  ask  questions.  You  see  he 
says  that  would  kill  him*  I  am  treating  you 
like  a  woman,  Esther,  in  speaking  thus. 
Many  women  have  had  to  bear  secrets  all 
their  life  long,  and  they  have  died  courageously 
rather  than  betray  them.  I  am  grieved  to 
burden  your  young  mind  with  even  a  shadow ; 
but  it  cannot  be  helped  now.  It  is,  in  reality, 
a  nothing— a  mere  nothing.  But  a  father's 
will  should  be  law  to  a  child,  otherwise  I 
would  tell  you  at  once  what  this  is.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  business  matter,  my  dear,  having  to  do 
with  money,  and  it  is  entirely  beyond  a  child's 
comprehension." 

This  speech  did  not  deceive  me,  and  per- 
haps Miss  Tremi^ne  felt  tliis,  for  she  said, 
impatiently :  — 

*'Now  wish  Mildred  good-by,  and  let  us 
go." 

Mildred  kissed  me  on  the  lips  without  a 
word,  and  then  went  slowly  back  to  the  win- 
dow. On  her  haggard  white  cheeks  there 
burnt  two  fevered  spots  of  red.  Admonitia 
gazed  on-  her  anxiously. 

"  W'ly  will  you  not  take  a  little  wine? " 
she  said  impatiently.     "  You  are  ill." 

Mildred  shook  her  head,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  letter,  which  she  still  held  in  her 
hand. 

Martha,  at  this  moment  coming  from  the 
bedroom,  observed  her,  and  exchanged  a 
glance  with  Admonitia;  then  she  took  the  letter 
from  Mildred's  passive  fingers. 

*'  Ah,  yes,  my  good  Martha,"  she  said,  ab- 
stractedly, '< put  it  with  my  flowers;  let  it  be 
where  the  dead  live ;  it  is  fit  they  should  be 
together.  Then  looking  up,  a  ghastly 
change  passed  over  her  face.  It  was  as  if 
something  had  broken  loose  which  she  kept 
chained  within  her ;  and  with  a  wild  cry  that 
that  was  her  fitting  posture,  and  God  had  pun- 
ished the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  she  suddenly 
fell  to  the  fioor  in  the  crouching  and  terrible 
attitude  so  distinctly  impressed  on  my 
brain. 

Before  rushing  to  her  aid,  her  sister  waved 
me  from  the  room.  Frightened,  I  obeyed; 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  Miss 
Admonitia,  the  sullen  red  hot  on  her  cheeks, 
joined  me.  We  got  into  the  carriage  silently, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  driven  out  of  the 
park  that  she  spoke. 

"Estlier,"  she  said,  "Mildred  thinks  she 
has  sinned  in  showing  you  tliat  letter.  And 
now  she  will  fast  and  pray,  and  increase  her 
Bufi'erings  till  she  brings  herself  to  death's 


door.  She  will  deprive  herself  6f  sleep,  and 
food,  and  comfort.  Think  of  this  sometimes 
when  you  are  playing,  or  eating,  or  drinking* 
or  laying  your  head  on  your  warm  pillow. 
Think  then  of  Mildred  fasting  and  watching  in 
some  lone  room  of  that  desolate  home,  to 
which  a  man's  fickleness  brought  such  miseiy 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  her  sake  keep 
this  foolish  secret  that  we  ask  you.  And 
remember,  it  is  your  father's  secret,  not  yoar 
mother's;  and  you  have  no  right  to  hint  it 
even  to  her  without  his  consent." 

'^ I  will  remember,"  I  faltered,  "I  promise 
you." 

''Very  well,"  said  Admonitia,  relapsing 
into  her  cold  manner;  **  I  shall  tell  Mildred  I 
have  your  word." 

She  did  not  speak  again  till  we  aliglited  at 
Falmouth.  Can  you  wonder  that  when  I  en- 
tered my  mother's  presence  my  cheeks  were 
burning  and  my  hands  cold,  while  my  whole 
manner  was  embarrassed,  and  awkward,  and 
frightened? 


CHAPTER  rX. 

A  LAvouiD  lady,  pale,  and  very  pretty, 
lying  on  a  sofa,  held  out  her  hand  to  me  as  I 
entered,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

**l8  it  you,  my  dear?"  she  said.  "I 
thought  —  " 

'*  It  is  Esther,"  said  Miss  Tremaine,  has- 
tening forward.  "My  dear,  embrace  yodr 
mother." 

My  mother  rose,  with  some  curiosity  in  her 
pale  blue  orbs,  and  holding  me  hy  the  hand, 
scrutinized  me  earnestly. 

"  She  is  very  small  for  her  age,"  she  said  in 
a  disappointed  tone,  "  and  not  nearly  so 
pretty  —  " 

"As  you  expected,"  interrupted  Miss  Ad* 
monitia.  "  Never  mind ;  beauty  will  come 
to  her,  depend  on  it.  Ton  are  as  pretty  as 
ever,  Mrs.  Treganowen.  The  belle  of  Pen* 
ryhn,  Lucy  Polwhele,  would  still  be  the  belle, 
even  if  her  fortune  yet  remained  to  be  made.'* 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  my  mother,  a  little 
peevishly,  as  she  shook  hands  with  Miss  Admo- 
nitia, as  we  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend. 
"  The  climate  has  sadly  clianged  me.  Ah!"* 
she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  when  your  sis- 
ter took  me  over  Treganowen  Towers,  and 
asked  me  what  I'd  give  to  be  mistress  of  it, 
had  I  known  all  I  should  have  to  go  through, 
I'm  sure  I  never  would  have  made  the  ridico- 
lous  bargain  with  her  that  —  " 

"But  having  made  it,"   interposed  Mjss 
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**  Ohy  of  course  I  have  no  alteraatiye  but 
t>  sobmlt,"  said  my  mother.  '*  You  need  not 
b«  afraid  of  my  objecting ;  the  colonel  won*t 
le;  me  speak  on  the  subject.  I'm  sure,  If  I 
hai  known  his  gloomy,  tyrannical  —  " 

*'  Esther,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Miss  Tre- 
roaiie,  *'  run  and  ask  Pryor  for  my  muff;  I've 
Icit  i.  in  the  carriage." 

I  ^vient,  and  tears  of  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment started  to  my  eyes.  This  was  my 
mothei,  of  whom  I  had  dreamed  tenderly  a 
thousaid  times  I  for  whose  kiss,  for  whose 
love,  ny  heart  had  yearned  so  warmly 
through  my  lonely  childhood  I  and  I  could 
see  alrea^  that  her  only  feeling  towards  me 
merged  fait  from  indifference  into  dislike. 

I  lingers^  long  on  my  errand,  swallowing 
my  bitter  ^ef.  When  I  came  back  Miss 
Admonitia  w\8  speaking  in  a  sharp  Yoice. 

**I  insist  »n  your  being  more  cautious, 
Lucy,"  I  heari  her  say  as  I  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  '*  ^r  Paul  —  " 

**  There,  theieJ"  said  my  mother,  in  an 
injured  tone,  as  I  came  forward,  **  I  under- 
stand—  he's  to  h^  unchained,  and  let  loose 
upon  me  for  my  punishment,  I  suppose!  I 
dreaded  coming  to  England  because  of  that 
man  I  You  need  nu  threaten  me  with  him. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  knot  why  I  was  eyer  bom." 

She  buried  her  fa^e  in  her  handkerchief 
and  began  to  cry ;  but  Miss  Admonitia  taking 
no  notice  of  thi)»,  she,  sfter  a  time,  wiped  her 
tears,  and  spoke  in  a  deprecating  voice :  — 

<*Miss  Tremaine,  I  l^pe  you  will  make 
allowances  for  my  fatigue  and  excitement. 
I  know  you  are  my  besft  friend,  and  have 
always  proved  yourself  so*  What  should  I 
have  done  at  that  dreadful  (\me  of  ray  life  if 
you  liad  not  helped  me?  ^tliat  would  have 
become  of  me  when  I  was  left  an  orphan  but 
for  you?  Believe  me,  I  do  n<i(  forget  these 
things,  and  I  am  not  so  foolish  m  you  think. 
You  may  rely  upon  me  for  the  future,  indeed 
you  may ! " 

*'I  am  glad,  Lucy,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Admonitia,  holding  out  her  hand,  '*that  your 
good  sense  is  come  back  to  you,  and  that  you 
do  me  and  Mildred  justice.  But  do  i|ot  call 
me  your  friend ;  all  the  kindness  we  mi^  have 
shown  you  emanated  from  her.  It  is  to  her 
you  owe  your  marriage  and  all  your  |^od 
fortune.  You  know  her  power  over  Colanel 
Treganowen,  and  no  sooner  were  you  arrived 
in  India  than,  as  you  will  remember,  s^e 
accomplished  all  she  had  promised  you  re> 
specting  him." 

**  I  remember,"  replied  my  mother,  shrug- 
ging her  pretty  shoulders  a  little.    <*  If  Mil- 


dred were  young  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
one  jealous.** 

*'  Lucy  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Admonitia,  in 
her  sternest  voice,  '*  it  is  only  such  a  woman 
as  you  who  could  use  the  word  jealousy  in 
connection  with  Mildred.  Good  heavens !  to 
think  of  her,  and  remember  all  her  self-denial 
and  patience!  her  devotion  and  cliarity,  her 
long  life  of  prayer  and  seclusion  —  a  life  that 
you  and  such  as  you  could  never  understand — 
and  then  to  hear  such  a  word  as  jealousy  applied 
to  her  by  a  pretty  piece  of  empty  frippery! 
And  you  know  that  your  husband  has  never 
seen  her  face  for  twenty-two  years  —  never,'in 
fact,  since  that  time,  three  years  after  Alicia's 
death,  when  he  returned  to  Mildred  to  Implore 
her  forgiveness,  and  to  beg  that  their  marriage, 
then  so  fearfully  hindered,  might  now  take 
place.  She  refUsed  his  prayer,  and  that  was 
the  last  time  they  met,  Mrs.  Treganowen." 

Instead  of  being  angry  at  the  harsh  voice, 
the  cruelly  frank  speech,  of  her  friend,  my 
mother  only  looked  frightened  and  repentant. 

'*  I  was  but  jesting,"  she  said,  humbly. 

''Is  Mildred  Tremaine  a  fit  subject  for  a 
jest?  "  asked  Miss  Admonitia,  while  the  flush 
of  anger  rose  higher  on  her  brow. 

*'  It  is  useless  to  be  cross  with  me,"  said 
my  mother.  "  You  ought  never  to  mind  any- 
thing /  say.  I  am  neither  clever  like  you, 
nor  good  like  Miss  Mildred.  I  am  stupid, 
and  I  always  shall  be  stupid,  and  I  say  stupid 
things.  I  remember  now  the  colonel  has 
often  told  me  Miss  Mildred  never  sees  him 
when  he  goes  to  Treval.  He  is  distressed  at 
her  persistent  refusal  to  meet  him ;  he  liaa  a 
gloomy,  superstitious  idea  that  she-  harbors 
thoughts  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  he  will 
never  feel  at  peace  till  he  hears  his  pardon 
from  her  own  lips." 

Miss  Admonitia  looked  at  my  mother 
earnestly,  but  answered  her  in  a  kind  tone :  — 

''Another  wrong  done  to  Mildred:  she 
forgave  him  years  ago.  Here  is  a  note  for 
him  from  her;  and  here  is  something  for  you, 
which  she  sends  you.  Truly,  she  under- 
stands you  better  than  I  do.  I  will  try  to 
copy  her,  and  ncTer  be  angry  again  with  Lucy 
Treganowen." 

Miss  Admonitia  drew  from  her  bag,  as  she 
spoke,  a  morocco  case,  which  inclosed  a  costly 
gold  bracelet  set  with  rubies.  On  receiving 
it,  my  mother,  with  surprising  energy,  started 
from  the  sofa  and  ran  to  the  window  to  ex- 
amine it.  She  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight; 
her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  a 
hundred  pretty  words  of  praise  and  thanks 
fell  from  her  lips.    All  her  languor  vanishedi 
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she  was  bo  changed  and  pleasant,  and  appeared 
to  love  Miss  Mildred  so  much,  that  I  longed 
to  have  something  to  give  her  also.  I  thought 
of  the  agate  box,  but,  reflecting  it  was  a  keep- 
sake, I  felt  I  could  not  give  it  away.  Then  I 
remembered  joyfully  a  large,  old-fashioned 
pearl  brooch,  or  pin,  given  to  me  long  ago  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  come  to  see  the  state 
rooms  at  Treval,  and  who  had  conquered  my 
repugnance  to  his  questions  and  caresses  by 
this  gift.  I  drew  the  pin  now  from  my  tippet, 
and  offered  it  to  my  mother. 

''What  is  it,  child?"  she  said,  stooping 
towards  me  to  look  at  it. 

*'  It  is  a  brooch  with  a  long  pin,  mamma, 
that  a  gentleman  gave  roe.  Will  you  have  it? 
Oh,  do  take  it !  -^  please  do  take  it  I  I  want 
to  give  it  to  you,  and  I  wish  it  was  prettier," 
said  I  earnestly,  with  tears  of  yearning  in  my 
eyes  as  I  looked  towards  her,  longing  for  a 
word  of  love. 

My  mother  stooped  again,  kissed  me  kindly, 
and  patted  me  on  the  cheek. 

*'  What  a  curious,  thin  little  creature  you 
are,  Esther ! "  she  said ;  *'  and  you  were  plump 
as  a  cherub  when  you  left  India." 

Then  she  turned  to  Miss  Admonitia :  — 

"  Look  here ;  what  an  antique  bit  of  jewelry 
tliis  is !    Tio  you  think  it  is  wortli  anything  ?  " 

Miss  Tremaine  took  it  in  her  hand,  and  I 
saw  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  face  that 
something  was  the  matter. 

*<  In  what  room  at  Treval  did  yon  find  this, 
Esther?  "  she  asked,  with  a  singular  inflection 
of  voice. 

A  little  frightened,  I  repeated  my  statement 
hesitatingly. 

''When  did  the  gentleman  come?  — how 
long  ago  ?  " 

And  Miss  Admonitia  spoke  sharply  now. 

'*  In  the  summer,  just  before  we  went  to 
St.  Columb,  where  I  used  to  make  such  great 
sand  castles,  like  Treganowen  Towers,  at 
Bedruthan  Steps." 

"That  was  four  years  ago,"  she  answered 
thoughtfully.  "  Then  how  is  it  I  hare  never 
seen  this  before,  Esther  ?  " 

"  I  pinned  on  my  doll's  cloak  with  it,"  said 
I ;  "  but  I  did  not  take  my  doll  to  St.  Columb, 
and  after  I  came  back  from  playing  with  those 
great  rocks  at  Bedruthan  I  could  not  play 
with  dolls  any  more.  I  put  my  playthings 
awsy,  and  this  morning,  when  Sarah  and  I 
were  packing,  I  took  them  from  the  box 
where  they  were,  and  gave  them  to  her  for 
her  little  brother,  except  the  brooch,  which  I 
found  on  the  doll's  cloak,  just  where  I  had 
put  it  before  I  went  to  S^  Columb." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Miss  Admonitia, 


in  a  low  Toice;  "but  this  is  one  of  the  jewels 
stolen  on  that  terrible  night." 

"No,  no!  —  it  can't  be!"  replied  my 
mother,  holding  out  her  hand  for  it.  **  The 
child  says  a  gentlemen  gave  it  to  her." 

"This  brooch  was  my  grandfather's,"  «i- 
swered  Miss  Tremaine,  in  a  voice  that  woald 
not  admit  of  contradiction.  "Lucy,  joa 
know  the  portrait  of  the  first  Lady  Tremaine 
at  Treval.  Well,  do  you  recognite  her 
here?" 

She  touched  a  spring,  which  opened  Jtfae 
brooch,  and  displayed  within  the  miniature  of 
a  lady  in  the  dress  of  Queen  AnneV  time. 

"  The  Cornish  gentry  were  neariyall  Jaco- 
bites, but  my  grandfather  was  a  very  actire 
partisan  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  tnd  received 
a  baronetcy  from  George  the  First  as  his 
reward.  Tliis  picture  was  takes  just  after  he 
got  the  title,  else  the  Bloody  Hind  would  not 
disfigure  the  portrait  in  this  tasteless  way. 
Here,  too,  is  Lady  Trenuine's  cipher  — 
A.  M.  T.  — Admonitia  Mi'dred  Tremaine. 
Are  you  convinced,  Lucy?  " 

My  mother  was  convinced,  but  not  pleased. 
She  pouted  sullenly,  while  Admonitia  con- 
tinued thoughtfully  to  examine  the  brooch, 
which  was  large  and  clumsily  manufactured. 

"Esther,"  she  said  suddenly,  "should  you 
know  the  man  again  who  gave  you  this?  " 

I  shut  my  eyes,  and  called  up  before  me 
the  handsome  but  repelling  face  of  the  man 
who  had  seized  mo  with  such  a  hot,  strong 
hand,  and,  compelling  me  to  sit  for  a  moment 
on  his  knee,  had  endeavored  to  conquer  mj 
repugnance  to  his  touch  by  fastening  this 
brooch  in  my  white  tippet. 

"I  should  know  him  again  anywhere,"  I 
said,  decidedly. 

Miss  AdmoQitia  looked  at  me  with  earnest 
thoughtfulness. 

"I  believe  you  will,"  she  said.  "Lucy, 
Esther  never  forgets  any  one  she  has  once 
seen,  or  anything  she  has  heard.  She  is  well 
named  Esther  —  Secret  —  for  she  is  the  most 
secret,  silent  little  creature  that  ever  existed." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  respon4ed  my 
mother.     "  I  hate  such  dispositions  I " 

Miss  Admonitia  took  no  notice  of  this 
speech. 

"  When  I  get  home,"  she  continued,  *•  Til 
show  this  pin  to  Mildred,  and  we'll  look  over 
the  list  of  the  articles  stolen.  I  know  it  is 
fully  described  there,  and  I'll  copy  out  the 
description  for  you.  Ill  examine,  too,  the 
visitors'  book  for  that  year,  and  discover,  if  I 
can,  what  name  this  gentleman  gave  himself." 

"  What  nonsense ! "  answered  my  mother, 
peevishly.    "All   the   things^ have  changed 
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hands  a  hundred  times  in  twenty-flre  years. 
Doubtless  the  gentleman  bought  the  brooch 
honestly  enough." 

** Perhaps  he  did;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  try  to  find  out  how  and 
where  he  bought  it." 

'*  I'm  sure  I  would  lose  all  the  jewels  that 
eyer  glittered,"  said  my  mother,  with  increased 
ill-humor,  **  rather  than  I'd  rake  up  an  affair 
that  csused  so  much  soandal  and  so  many 
false  suimises  in  its  time." 

Miss  Admonitia's  face  turned  of  a  deeper, 
more  sullen  red  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  yet. 
She  seemed  about  to  speak  angrily,  but 
checked  herself  by  a  great  effort,  and  there 
was  a  moment  of  deep,  painful  silence  before 
her  sad  voice  broke  in  softly :  — 

**  Yon  are  right,  Lucy ;  and  although,  God 
knows !  I  would  give  my  life  to  discover  my 
sister's  mnrderir,  yet  on  such  a  slight  cue  as 
this  it  would  be  wrong  to  stir  up  the  past. 
Esther,  my  dcariyoa  must  not  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  making  your  mamma  a 
present.  I  will  give  you  ten  guineas  for  this 
brooch ;  I  have  no  right  else  to  take  it  from 
you.  Now  go  and  present  them  to  your 
mother,  unless  she  wo^ld  prefer  that  we  choose 
something  for  her  at  th^  jeweller's  here." 

My  mother,  half-ashamed,  made  some  de- 
mur at  first,  but  with  ne  sincere  resistance, 
for  she  ended  by  acceptiag  the  ten  guineas, 
saying,  with  a  blush,  she  thought  the  little 
shops  of  Falmouth  could  possess  nothing 
worth  buying. 

After  this  she  asked  languidly  for  lunch, 
or  '<  tiffin,"  as  she  called  it.  When  it  came 
she  found  everything  detestabU;  neverthe- 
less, she  ate  with  a  good  appetite,  and  then 
we  started  in  Miss  Tremaine's  carriage  for 
Treganowen. 


CHAPTER  X. 

At  the  great  oak  door,  the  grand  entrance 
at  Treganowen,  my  father  met  us,  and  I  re- 
member I  felt  proud  of  his  manly  figure  and 
handsome  face,  and  perfect  courtesy,  as  he 
received  us.  He  kissed  me  as  I  descended 
-last  from  the  carriage,  and  there  was  a  trem- 
bling softness  and  tenderness  in  his  Toice 
which  spoke  to  my  heart,  overflowing  it  with 
a  flood  of  joy  and  gratitude  as  I  felt  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  here  at  least  I  was 
loved,  here  I  should  not  crave  for  bread  and 
receive  a  stone. 

My  mother,  saying  she  was  tired  to  death, 
flung  herself  on  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room 
placed  opposite  a  blazing  fire.    Here  she  was 


divested  of  her  hat  and  numenms  cloaks  by 
no  less  than  three  servants,  who  attended 
with  assiduous  devotion  to  her  wants. 

Miss  Admonitia  and  my  father  paced  up 
and  down  the  terrace  in  earnest  conversation, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  surprised  to  see 
her  re-enter  her  carriage  and  drive  off. 

*'  Surely,"  I  thought,  '*  she  might  have 
wished  me  good-by.  I  have  lived  with  her 
for  seven  years,  yet  she  is  gone  without  a 
word." 

Habit  is  a  link  which  cannot  be  broken 
without  a  pang,  even  if  no  love  entwine  it. 
As  I  watched  the  departing  carriage  I  felt  my 
heart  tighten,  and,  like  the  prisoner  too  late 
set  free  who  pines  for  his  cell,  I  longed  pain- 
fully to  be  back  again  in  one  of  my  safest, 
loneliest  haunts  at  Treval.  There  was  no 
peace,  no  loneliness  here.  The  house  was 
full  of  servants,  some  of  them  Indians,  who 
looked  cold  and  strangely  forlorn,  whUe  the 
others  regarded  them  evidently  with  a  super- 
stitious dislike.  Jostling  each  other  on  the 
stairs  and  passages,  screaming  and  talking, 
in  every  room  arranging  and  unpacking 
newly-arrived  luggage  and  furniture,  these 
numerous  retainers  appeared  to  me  only  to  add 
to  the  confusion  and  discomfort  that  reigned 
everywhere.  Lonely  in  an  empty  upper 
room,  I  leant  against  the  window-sill,  letting 
the  unconscious  tears  roll  slowly  over  my 
cheeks  as  I  felt  myself  a  stranger  and  an 
intruder  in  my  own  home.  No  one  asked  for 
me,  no  one  disturbed  me,  till  at  last  two  or 
three  men,  and  a  brisk  servant  girl  with  a 
red  face  and  an  impertinent  nose,  entered  in 
furious  haste. 

"La,  miss,"  she  cried,  starting  back  as 
she  saw  me,  "you  must  go  away,  please; 
we  wants  to  put  the  carpet  down  here." 

*'  Where  am  I  to  go?  "  said  I,  forlornly. 

**  Where  arree  to  go?  "  repeated  the  girl; 
"  I  don't  know,  not  I,  but  there's  rooms 
enough  in  this  wisht  ould  place  for  a  young 
lady  to  sit  in,  without  biding  here  to  bender 
workpeople.** 

I  departed  without  another  word,  and 
wandered  desolately  through  the  house,  peep- 
ing into  rooms  where  strange  servants  were 
eating  and  drinking,  where  strange  men  had 
jugs  of  beer  upon  beds,  and  bread  and  cheese 
on  the  backs  of  mirrors  laid  flat;  where  dirty, 
over-tired  men  were  sitting  on  piles  of  car- 
pets, and  gossiping  women  of  a  slatternly 
aspect  and  wondrous  volubility  of  tongue, 
belonging  unmistakably  to  the  charing  tribe, 
stood  chattering,  pilfering,  working. 

All  this  was  such  a  contrast  to  quiet, 
orderly,  stately  Treval,  that  my  nerves  felt 
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rasped,  and  I  shrank  away  fHghtened.  I 
was  a  child  of  reckless  hardihood  in  some 
things,  yetr  timid  and  shy  to  painfulness  in 
otliers.  Above  tall,  I  dreaded  strangers,  so 
no  wonder  I  fled  before  this  host,  and  took  ref- 
nge  in  the  quietest  corner  of  the  huge  mansion. 

I  knew  Treganowen  well,  haying  roamed 
OTcr  the  place  so  often  in  my  visits  to  it  with 
Miss  Mildred.  Then  there  was  a  quiet  mys- 
tery here  which  I  had  liked.  The  desolate 
reception  rooms,  with  their  covered  carpets, 
piled  furniture,  and  closed  windows,  had  a 
charm  for  me,  and  it  was  with  subdued  step 
and  whispering  voice  I  roamed  then  through 
the  uninhabited  chambers,  gazing  in  the 
gloom  with  a  pleased  fear  at  the  old  portraits, 
half-believing  their  eyes  followed  me  with 
lonely  wistfulness  as  I  left  them.  This  is 
how  I  had  ever  seen  Treganowen,  with  a 
quiet  so  intense  reigning  over  it,  that  the 
murmur  of  a  solitary  toice  or  the  sound  of  a 
closing  door  echoed  through  its  empty  halls 
with  a  painful  jar  on  my  strung  nerves.  Now 
discomfort,  noise,  and  dust  had  broken  in 
upon  this  quiet  like  an  invading  army,  and  the 
one  trim  figure  that  could  have  soothed  me 
was  absent.  Nowhere  in  the  confUsion  could 
I  discover  the  pink  shining  face,  the  snow- 
white  mob-cap  and  apron,  and  mittcned  arms 
of  the  kind  old  housekeeper.  Prudence  White. 
I  had  passed  into  a  dozen  rooms  and  fled 
from  the  curious  stare  of  many  strange  faces 
without  seeing  her;  ao,  giving  up  the  search, 
I  crept  down  into  a  leafy  conservatory  that 
stood  at  the  back  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  forming  one  side  of  a  court,  paved 
with  a  mosaic  of  marble  and  serpentine,  and 
surrounded  by  pillars  wreathed  with  creeping 
plants.  On  three  sides  beneath  the  pillars 
and  the  light  roof  they  upheld,  ran  a  sheltered 
walk  lined  with  flowers,  while  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  a  fountain  played,  adding,  by  its 
ceaseless  music,  to  the  ineffable  qu^et  and 
charm  of  the  place.  Tradition  said  Trega- 
nowen was  built  on  the  side  of  an  abbey,  and 
on  this  spot  had  stood  the  cloisters ;  if  so,  the 
holy  charm,  the  soothing  tranquillity  tliat 
hovered  here  might  be  some  lingering  shadow 
of  its  old  sacredness. 

I  entered  this  court  from  the  garden,  and 
with  silent  footfall  crept  inside  the  conserva- 
tory, and  sat  myself  down  among  the  flowers. 
Their  delicious  perfume,  their  shining  leares, 
the  dashing  spray  of  the  fountain,  and  the 
quiet  shadow  of  the  great  bay-tree  which 
hung  over  it,  all  soothed  me.  The  holy  calm 
of  the  place  grew  into  my  spirit;  my  hot 
restlessness,  my  fevered  longings,  subsided 
into  gentle  beatings  of  the  heart,  and  a  great 


calm  fell  upon  me,  which  was  like  a  dream 
without  iu  attendant  sleep. 

I  had  sat  thus  a  long  while,  with  my  head 
leaning  agunst  a  pillar  among  the  large  leaves 
of  a  twining  passion  flower,  when  a  slight 
rustling  noise  aroused  me.  I  looked  around, 
but  eould  see  nothing  save  the  spray  of  the 
waterfall,  which  dashed  upwards  into  the  sun- 
less air,  or  fell  upon  the  glass  like  the  tap  of 
a  viewless  finger.  Thinking  this  was  the 
sound  I  had  heard,  I  let  my  head  sink  again 
among  the  rustling  leaves,  and  ca.Med  back 
to  my  dreaming  eyes  the  broken  vision  of  my 
reverie ;  but  again  the  rustle  dispelled  it,  and 
this  time  I  knew  it  was  a  breath  and  a  foo^• 
step.  Hiding  with  instinctive  shyness  from  a 
stranger,  I  sat  perfectly  still,  only  jrlancing 
between  the  leaves  into  the  glowing  drawing- 
room.  All  within  looked  like  a  picture  on 
which  a  warm  light  rose  and  fell  fitfully. 
Wrapped  in  cachemire  whfch  trailed  from 
the  sofa  to  the  carpet  in  rich  soft  folds,  my 
mother  lay  sleeping,  while  the  sheen  of  the 
huge  fire  fell  in  warm  li^ht  and  shadow  on 
her  pale,  delicate  face,  and  li;2[hted  up  one 
bare  rounded  arm  with  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
On  this  a  flashing  gleam,  now  disappearing, 
now  shining  out  again,  as  fh)m  a  circlet  of 
dull  fire,  showed  me  that,  before  falling 
asleep,  my  mother  had  gathered  up  the  sleeve 
of  her  dress,  and  arrayed  her  pretty  arm  in 
Miss  Mildred's  gift.  Perhaps  she  had  dropped 
to  sleep  in  contemplating  the  brilliant  gem, 
for  the  arm  lay  across  her  bosom,  and  a  half- 
smile  parted  Iter  lips.  I  took  in  every  detail 
of  this  glowing  picture  in  a  moment,  even  to 
the  full-length  portrait  of  a  thin,  sinister  Tre- 
ganowen which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
sofa,  and  whose  face,  in  deep  shadow  above 
the  firelight,  seemed  to  scowl  down  darkly  on 
my  sleeping  mother. 

For  a  moment  this  was  the  quiet  picture 
of  home  and  rest  which  I  saw.  Another 
moment,  and  a  man  had  crept  out  of  the 
gloom  beyond  the  hovering  light  of  the  fire, 
and,  advancing  with  a  noiseless  step  to  the 
sofik,  bent  eagerly  over  the  sleeper.  In  my 
terrified  expectation  I  heard  her  quiet,  meas- 
ured breathing,  and  the  hurried,  (rasping 
reapiration  of  the  man ;  then  he  seized  her  by 
her  white  arm,  which  lay  with  snch  dainty 
softness  on  the  cachemire  folds,  and  shook  it, 
not  roughly,  but  still  with  a  strong  grasp. 

«  Lucy !  Lucy ! "  he  said  in  a  sharp,  hissing 
whisper. 

My  mother  opened  her  ejei^  gazed  wildly 
on  the  man's  face,  and  then,  with  a  ringing, 
piercing  shriek,  started  to  her  feet  only  to 
fidl  senseless  on  the  hearth-rugv  j 
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CHAPTER'  XI. 

A  XUTTERBD  but  fearful  oath  escaped  the 
man's  lips. 

*'AI1  the  rascally  lot  they've  got  will  be 
on  me  in  a  moment  I  "  he  ejaculated.  Then 
he  stooped  hurriedly  over  my  mother,  saying 
softly,  *<  Lucy !  Lucy !  I  am  not  going  to  hurt 
you.  What  are  you  frightened  at  ?  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  our  secret;  what 
should  I  gain  by  that?  Get  you  kicked  out 
of  this  fine  nest,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  glanc- 
ing round  the  room. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  hurried  words, 
upon  which  he  took  my  mother  by  the  arm 
again;  but  it  was  only  a  momentary  touch, 
Sot  the  next  instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  and, 
dashing  through  the  conservatory  into  the 
court,  he  fled  out  by  the  door  that  led  to  the 
garden.  As  he  rose  from  his  stooping  pos- 
ture over  my  mother,  the  firelight  fell  brightly 
on  his  face,  and,  in  spite  of  his  workman's 
garb,  I  recognized  the  man  who  had  seized 
me  with  such  a  hot  hand  four  years  ago  at 
Treval.  In  his  hurried  escape  through  the 
conservatory  he  almost  touched  me,  and, 
looking  into  my  childish  white  face  with  a 
scowl,  he  stopped  half  an  instant  to  clench 
his  fist  with  a  threatening  gesture  command- 
ing silence. 

All  this  passed  in  a  duration  of  time  that 
could  easily  be  measured  by  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds;  he  had  disappeared,  therefore,  be- 
fore I  could  collect  myself  from  the  astonish- 
ment which  had  broken  in  ^o  roughly  on  my 
tranquil  dreaminess.  I  started  up,  however, 
now,  and,  rushing  to  my  mother's  aid,  was 
by  her  side  before  the  servants,  whom  her 
piercing  shriek  had  alarmed,  came  to  her 
rescue.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Prudence 
White,  the  housekeeper,  who,  as  they  over- 
whelmed me  with  questions,  gently  lifted  my 
mother  on  the  sofa,  and  wheeled  it  to  the 
window  for  air. 

"  What's  Uie  matter?.  What  has  happened?  " 
was  demanded  on  all  sides ;  but  I  said  nothing 
in  reply. 

I  have  observed  that .  I  was  naturally  a 
silent,  shy  child,  experiencing  a  singular 
difficulty  in  expressing  myself  to  strangers. 
It  was  now  as  if  my  speech  had  been  sud- 
denly locked,  shutting  up  all  words  from 
my  power;  and  besides  this,  I  think,  too, 
my  disposition  was  inclined  to  secretiveness, 
and  I  preferred  a  musing,  dreamy  wonder 
over  events  to  any  elucidation  that  could  be 
given  me. 

I  turned  away,  then,  silently  from  the 
tervants*  doll  fright,  and  the  commonplace 


explanation  they  were  so  glibly  giving  of 
my  mother's  swoon;  and  meanwhile  her 
consciousness  returned,  and  she,  too,  with 
her  hand  on  her  brow,  inquired  what  had 
happened.  Then,  apparently  recollection 
recurred  to  her  suddenly,  for  she  flushed 
crimson,  and  cast  a  terrified  glance  round  the 
room.  Seeing  no  one  but  a  crowd  of  servants, 
she  asked  peevishly  what  there  was  to  bo 
alarmed  at. 

"  It's  we,  ma'am,  should  ask  you,"  replied 
the  girl  with  the  impertinent  nose,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  a  few  hours  before. 
'*  You  screamed  most  awful." 

**  I  was  frightened  ia  my  slet-p,"  answered 
my  mother,  "  and  I  woke  screaming.    I  was 
dreaming,  I  suppose.     I  was  quite  alone  here,    , 
was  I  not?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  I,  coming  forward. 
''You  were  quite  alone,  and  sleeping  on  the 
sofa.  I  was  watching  you  from  the  conserva- 
tory." 

Again  my  mother's  face  flushed. 

"  Then  it  was  you,  Esther,  who  frightened 
me.  You  little  white  thing,  gleaming  out 
there  among  the  leaves  like  a  spirit,  you 
were  enough  to  frighten  any  one,  especially  in 
this  ghostly  old  nunnery  of  a  place,"  she 
added  excitedly.  At  the  same  time  a  motion 
of  her  hand,  an  indescribable  look  in  her  eyes, 
plainly  told  me  to  be  silent  if  I  had  seen  any- 
thing." 

The  servants  were  all  retiring,  when  she 
rose  from  the  sofa,  and,  gathering  her  cache- 
mires  about  her,  suddenly  exclaimed  she  had 
dropped  her  bracelet. 

Every  one  looked  for  it,  but  in  vain.  On 
the  sofa,  on  the  hearth,  among  the  folds  of  the 
shawls,  the  useless  search  continued,  while 
my  mother  grew  more  and  more  angry  every 
moment. 

•*  Did  you  put  it  away  •  before  you  fell 
asleep  ?"  said  Prudence  White,  softly. 

"Mrs.  White,"  said  my  mother,  fiercely, 
"  the  last  thing  I  looked  at  before  I  closed  my 
ey^  was  my  bracelet.  And  if  it  is  not  found, 
/shall  know  what  to  think." 

Her  cruel  insinuation  brought  the  pert  girl 
fh>m  her  knees  —  in  which  attitude  she  had 
been  hunting  the  carpet — with  a  quick  jerk 
to  her  feet. 

"Efyou  mean  to  say  et's  stolen,"  she 
cried,  "I  say  as  you  are  no  lady  to  say  et. 
I've  lived  weth  ladies,  real  ladies  bom,  not 
them  as  counted  thetrselves  ladies  because 
they  married  by  good  luck  gentlemen  high 
above  their  heads  as  the  sun;  and  they'd 
scorn  to  take  away  honest  folks'  characters  — 
at    sich    a   time,  too,   weth   a   houseful   of 
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mountebag  Indguns,  and  blackamoon,  and 
strange  workmen." 

During  this  tirade  mj  mother  had  evidently 
been  too  astonished,  too  furious,  even  to  speak, 
but  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fire  and  her 
clenched  hands  proved  the  passion  of  anger 
that  moved  her. 

The  girl's  last  word,  the  single  word  "  work- 
men," had  acted  upon  me  like  a  revelation, 
and  as  my  mother  sprang  forward  in  blind 
anger,  crying  out  hysterically  her  husband^s 
name,  I  laid  my  iiand  upon  her  arm. 

**  Mamma,"  I  said  gently,  '*  it  is  true  what 
she  says;  there  are  many  strange  Vforkmen 
in  the  house ;  one  of  these  may  bare  taken 
your  bracelet." 

She  turned,  and  our  eyes  met ;  then  she 
sank  back  trembling  on  the  sofa,  bursting 
into  hysterical  tears. 

"Mrs.  White,"  she  said,  **  tell  the  servants 
to  go.  I  am  sorry  —  I  didn*t  mean  —  there, 
there,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  and  I  shall 
find  the  bracelet  somewhere." 

The  servants  retired,  not  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers, and  Mrs.  Wliite  gave  me  a  very  scruti- 
nizing look  as  she  left  the  room. 

**  Esther,"  said  my  mother,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  as  she  hastily  dried  her  tears,  *'  did  you 
see  the  —  the  person  who  frightened  me?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  I. 

"What  did  he  look  like?"  she  asked, 
raising  herself  on  her  elbow  to  examine  my 
face  in  the  firelight. 

"Like  a  workman,"  I  answered;  "but  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"  The  last  time  you  saw  him?  "  repeated  my 
mother  in  an  amazed  whisper.  "  Where  did 
you  ever  see  him  before?  " 

"At  Treval,  four  years  ago.  He  is  the 
same  man  that  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  that 
brooch." 

"What  are  you  saying,  child?"  said  my 
mother,  in  a  tone  of  intense  surprise  and  pain. 
And  her  lips  were  so  white  she  could  scarcely 
form  the  words. 

I  repeated  my  statement. 

"  And  he  kissed  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  shudder. 

"He  did  not  say  that  he  had  any  right  —  I 
mean,  he  gave  you  no  reason  for  this  strange 
familiarity?  " 

*•  No,  mamma." 

"  And  you  think  he  took  my  bracelet?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  think  so  because  I  saw 
him  stoop  and  touch  your  arm." 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,  Esther,  for  I  have 
it  in  my  pocket.  I  remember  now  putting  it 
there  before  I  fell  asleep." 


I  recollected  how  I  had  watched  the  fire« 
light  gleaming  in  the  sparkling  rubies  as  she 
lay  sleeping,  so  I  made  no  reply. 

"Esther,  did  the  man  tpeak  to  me?"  said 
my  mother,  after  a  moment  of  deep  silence. 
She  hid  her  face  from  me  in  the  folds  of  the 
Indian  shawl,  but  I  saw  her  hands  trembling 
as  she  tried  carelessly  to  arrange  her  dress. 

I  repeated  the  man's  words.  "And  he 
called  you  Lucy,"  I  said. 

She  offered  no  explanation,  she  uttered  not 
a  word,  but  she  seemed  inexplicably  relieved 
by  my  narration,  and  her  manner,  which  I  had 
divined  rather  than  felt  to  be  warmer  towards 
me,  relapsed  to  its  former  coldness. 

"  You  are  sure  that  was  all  he  said  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure.  And  ho  called  you 
Lucy,"  I  reiterated  pertinaciously. 

My  mother  bit  her  lip,  and  I  saw  tears  start 
to  her  eyes,  but,  shading  her  face  with  the 
shawl,  she  gazed  into  the  fire,  and  made  me 
no  answer. 

The  evening  grew  darker  and  darker  around 
us,  and  the  firelight  danced  upon  her  white 
face,  and  gleamed  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  sinister 
Treganowcn  scowling  on  us  from  the  wall,  as 
slowly  the  pale  minutes  went  by  in  breathless 
silence.  At  last,  shading  her  brow  with  her 
hand,  my  mother  turned  to  me,  and  broke  the 
painful  stillness.  She  spoke  in  a  careless 
tone,  but  my  magnetic  and  sensitive  nature 
too  sharply  sympathized  with  the  real  terror  it 
hid  to  be  deceived  for  a  moment. 

"  Esther,"  she  said,  "  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence ;  still*!  do  not  wish  you  to  men- 
tion, it  to  any  one"  — she  paused  —  "and 
particularly  to  your  father.  You  must  give 
me  your  solemn  promise  you  will  not  name  it 
to  him.  Miss  Admonitia  said  you  were  a  girl 
who  could  keep  a  secret.  Now  I  shall  see  if 
that  is  true,  and  if  it  is,  I  will  give  you  five  of 
these  guineas." 

My  mother  opened  her  purse  as  she  spoke. 

"O  mammal"  I  cried,  as  my  heart 
bounded  against  my  side  as  though  it  had  boen 
stabbed,  "  do  not  offer  mo  money,  I  implore 
you.  I  will  keep  your  secret,  I  promise  you 
I  will.  I  can  keep  a  secret  well.  I  will  not 
tell  papa." 

*'  You  are  a  strange,  prying  little  thing, 
Esther,  I  think,"  said  my  mother,  suspicious- 
ly. "  What  were  you  doing  in  the  conserva- 
tory?" 

"  I  only  went  there  to  be  quiet,  mamma." 

"Well,  I  expect  you  to  be  quiet  now, 
Esther.  I  don't  want  to  ruin  a  poor  working- 
man,  and  perhaps  deprive  him  of  his  bread ; 
that's  my  only  reason  for  askingyou  to  be  silent. 
I  don't  believe  he  was  the  person  who  gave  you 
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the  brooch,  but  I  shall  drive  OTer  toTreyal  to- 
morrow, and  tell  Miss  Mildred  what  yon  say." 

"  Lucy,"  said  my  father,  opening  the  door 
that  led  into  the  hall,  '*do  you  know  dinner 
will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour?  Are  yon  going 
to  dress  ?  I  think  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  on 
this  first  day,  when  all  things  are  still  in  such 
confusion." 

**Yes,  yes,  I  shall  dress,"  answered  my 
mother  in  pettish  tone.  '*  Emma  has  unpacked 
my  things  by  this  time.  There,  I  do  wish 
you'd  shut  Ihe  door  and  come  in  or  go  out, 
whichever  you  like  best;  there's  such  a 
draught." 

My  father  shut  the  door,  and  we  heard  his 
retreating  steps  across  the  hall. 

'*  Colonel  Treganowen  is  so  disagreeable 
and  tiresome,"  said  my  mother. 

Then  she  gathered  up  her  shawls,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room,  but  at  the  door  she 
turned  nervously  towards  me. 

"  Which  way  did  that  workman  go,  Esther?  " 
she  asked. 

*'  He  went  out  by  the  arched  door  in  the 
court  that  leads  into  the  garden." 

"Well,  come  upstairs  with  mej  I  feel  a 
little  afraid." 

She  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  I  accompanied 
her  to  her  room,  where  a  blazing  fire,  and 
shining  lights,  and  two  pretty  soft  dresses,  and 
jewels  laid  out  on  the  bed  for  her  to  choose 
firom,  and  her  maid  with  a  bright  sash  hung 
over  her  arm,  awaited  kcr.  She  threw  her- 
self into  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  then 
sent  me  alone  to  the  other  side  of  the  house 
to  my  own  room,  telling  me  I  had  better  order 
some  tea  for  myself,  as  it  was  too  late  for  a 
child  like  me  to  have  dinner. 

My  father,  however,  as  I  sat  crying  in  the 
dark,  came  to  me  himself,  and  waited  while  I 
bathed  my  red  eyes.  Then,  taking  my  hand, 
he  said  sofkly :  — 

"  Never  mind,  Esther.  Tell  me  everything, 
and  rely  upon  me  always." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mt  mother  looked  very  pretty  in  her  pale 
lemon-colored  dress,  which  suited  her  pecu- 
liar complexion  of  clear  olive,  and  set  off  the 
lustrous  black  of  her  abundant  hair.  She 
wore  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  in  her  shining 
tresses,  and  as  these  flashed  and  sparkled,  and 
her  white  neck  and  arms  gleamed  in  the  light, 
I  gazed  at  her  with  intense  admiration.  Still 
she  was  too  nmch*  dressed  for  a  home  dinner 
with  only  husband  and  child,  and  the  round 
8,  the  slender  fingers,  thei  white  throat. 


were  overloaded  with  jewels.  Unconsciously 
I  felt  the  pitture  incongruous  and  wanting  in 
taste,  and  I  contrasted  the  glittering,  restless 
image  she  presented  with  the  pale,  tranquil 
figure  of  Miss  Mildred.  Then  I  perceived 
that,  beautiful  as  she  was,  there  was  a  nameless 
something  wanting  in  my  mother,  —  a  grace,  a 
refinement  which  is  to  woman  like  the  perfume 
to  the  fiower,  without  which  one  is  a  gaudy 
disappointment,  soon  fiung  away,  and  the  other 
a  milliner's  show,  soon  despised. 

There  was  little  conversation  during  din- 
ner. My  mother  made  no  attempts  to  be  en- 
tertaining. She  seemed  frankly  and  simply 
to  be  occupied  in  admiring  herself.  At  des- 
sert she  played  with  her  bracelets  and  rings, 
and  placed  her  white  arms  in  various  attitudes 
on  the  dark  mahogany  with  a  sort  of  childish 
pleasure  in  their  beauty  which  made  me  won- 
der at  her.  There  was  no  trace  of  terror  or 
of  sorrow  about  her  face,  but  a  sort  of  languid 
weariness  which  increased  almost  to  disgust 
as  she  grew  tired  of  admiring  her  loveliness 
all  alone.  At  last  with  a  sigh  and  a  yawn  she 
arose,  enveloped  herself  in  her  shawls  again, 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa  to  sleep. 

Then  my  father  drew  his  chair  softly  to 
mine,  and  began  conversing  in  a  low  tone. 
He  asked  me  many  questions  about  Treval 
and  its  inmates,  but  I  perceived  his  chief  anx- 
iety in  all  was  to  get  an  exact  estimation  of 
Mildred's  feelings  towards  me  and  himself;  I 
strove  in  vain  to  fix  on  his  mind  an  impres- 
sion of  her  kindness.  I  spoke  of  her  unvary- 
ing gentleness,  her  sadness,  her  good  works, 
her  prayers  and  fastings,  but  I  failed  in  all  to 
convey  to  him  any  idea  of  an  affection  for 
myself.  I  was  vexed  at  this  failure,  for  I  felt 
I  owed  her  much  gratitude,  which  by  some 
subtle,  undefined  repugnance  I  could  never 
pay.  It  was  as  though  some  invisible  and 
shrinking  cord  within  me  drew  me  shuddering 
back  whenever  I  approached  Miss  Mildred. 
I  endeavored  in  vain  not  to  impart  this  feeling 
to  my  father ;  either  he  possessed  it  himself, 
or  some  hidden  nerve  of  his  thrilled  in  sympar 
thy  with  miike,  for  he  suddenly  threw  his  arm 
around  me,  and  pressed  me  to  him  with  much 
emotion. 

'*  It  is  hard  not  to  be  able  to  protect  one's 
own  child,"  he  murmured. 

I  scarcely  think  he  was  aware  I  heard  him, 
for,  putting  back  my  hair,  he  gazed  earnestly 
at  me. 

''I  read  plenty  of  courage  on  this  brow, 
Esther,"  he  said.  '<  Happen  what  may,  I  see 
you  will  not  be  afraid.  If  you  were  a  dove, 
child,  fiuttering  above  the  folds  of  a  soake^ 
how  would  you  escape?  "  he  asked  abrupt^ 
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**  I  would  flee  away  and  be  at  rest,"  I  an- 
Bwered,  in  the  words  of  tlte  Hebrew  king. 

My  father  was  silent.  It  seemed  to  me  aa 
if  he  was  meditating  whether  flight  were  pos- 
sible. 

'*Ib  she  indeed  a  saint?  Can  she  forgive 
such  wrongs?  Oh,  that  I  could  see  into  Mil- 
dred's heart  I "  he  ezciaimed  passionately. 

The  energetic  words  awoke  my  mother. 

<*  Mildred's  heart !  "  she  said,  with  much  ir- 
ritation. *' Fiddlesticks  and  rubbish  I  I'm 
sick  of  the  subject.  In  India  everything  that 
was  said  or  done  had  reference  to  Mildred, 
and  now  that  we  are  near  neighbors  I  suppose 
it  will  be  ten  times  worse.  If  she  is  such  a 
saint,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  she  can't  leave 
other  women's  husbands  alone." 

'^Lucyl"  ejaculated  my  father,  in  great 
agitation. 

«*0h,  yes,  Lucy!"  repeated  my  mother; 
<*it's  very  flne  to  say  'Lucy,' like  a  tragedy 
king,  but  it's  not  so  pleasant  to  feel  one's  self 
under  the  thumb  of  an  old  druidess,  a  bleed- 
ing nun,  a  pious  ogress,  or  whatever  she  is. 
IVe  had  my  child  taken  away  from  me  al- 
ready ;  it  won't  astonish  me  at  all  if  she  wants 
my  husband  next,  or  perhaps  puts  in  a  claim 
for  Treganowen  Towers  and  estate." 

It  is  astonishing  how  near  to  the  truth  these 
brutally  seusible,  small-minded  people  come 
at  times  without  knowing  it 

My  father  seemed  aghast  at  this  language, 
and  made  no  reply. 

*<  Are  you  mad,  Lucy?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low, 
quivering  tone. 

*'Mad?  No;  I  am  the  only  sensible  one 
among  yqu  all.  I  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and 
worry  myself  about  nobody  and  nothing.  By 
the  by  I  forgot ;  here's  a  letter  that  old  frump 
Addy  gave  me  for  you.  Perhaps  Mildred 
gives  you  a  glimpse  in  it  of  that  ancient  fossil, 
her  heart.  If  so,  I'm  sure  I  hope  H  will  con- 
tent you.  I  shall  not  be  jealous,  I  promise 
you." 

She  drew  the  letter  from  her  pocket  as  she 
spoke,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor;  then  pulling 
the  shawls  well  over  her  head,  she  went^to 
sleep  again. 

Truly  my  mother  was  not  a  woman  to 
trouble  herself  about  other  people's  sorrows, 
and  as  to  respecting  them,  I  believe  if  all  the 
phrenologists  in  Europe  had  examined  her 
head  with  their  very  best  microscopes  for  a 
bump  of  reverence,  they  would  not  have  found 
one. 

Not  without  a  pang  at  my  heart  do  I  thus 
speak  frankly  of  my  mother,  although  I  am 
one  of  those  who  consider  natural  ties  sacred 
and  holy,  only  when  they  prove  the  fountain- 


head  of  natural  duties  fulfilled,  of  love,  gen- 
tleness, and  tender  care  bestowed  and  re- 
turned ;  still,  in  spite  of  the  logic  of  this  truth, 
my  pen  will  trace  my  mother  softly  when  it 
can,  save  where  the  inexorable. facts  of  the 
story  demand  a  detail  un garnished. 

I  picked  up  Miss  Mildred's  tiny  note  and 
gave  it  to  my  father.  His  hand  shook  as  he 
took  it,  and  apparently  the  contents  did  not 
reassure  him,  for  it  was  with  an  expression  of 
pain  that  he  turned  to  me  and  read  the  few 
words  aloud :  — 

"  Mt  dear  Ralpb,  —  I  am  grieved  that  I 
cannot  comply  with  your  wish  for  an'  inter- 
view. Believe  me  it  would  distress  me  too 
much.  In  very  truth  I  am  changed  fearfully, 
and  some  old  remains  of  clinging  vanity,  some 
faint  lingering  of  old  feelings,  will  not  permit 
me  to  let  your  eyes  mark  the  ravages  of  time 
and  grief  on  a  face  you  remember  only  in  its 
youth. 

**  You  will  tliink  more  meanly  of  me  for  this 
confession,  but  I  speak  with  this  humiliating 
frankness  that  you  may  recognize  the  true 
cause  of  my  refusal  to  see  you.  I  am  willing 
to  suffer  in  your  estimation  rather  than  let  an 
erroneous  impression  rankle  in  your  mind, 
troubling  your  repose.  You  may  despise  the 
female  vanity  and  weakness  of  my  feelings, 
but  at  least  now  you  will  be  convinced  that 
unforgiveness  and  hate  are  not  among  them. 

*'  I  am  sorry  Esther  should  have  fallen  on 
the  ghastly  skeleton  in  our  house  prema- 
turely ;  but  sintee  it  is  so,  be  assured  you  have 
my  full  permission  to  relate  the  terrible  his- 
tory how  and  when  you  will.  I  would  not 
play  the  ungenerous  part  of  telling  the  father's 
tale  to  the  daughter,  colored  by  my  feelings. 
No,  I  have  left  her  mind  free  and  clear  of  all 
bias ;  speak  of  me,  then,  as  you  will.  Some- 
times in  my  solitude,  shame,  and  pain,  as  I 
look  back,  I  think  that  not  even  my  worst 
enemy  could  condemn  me  as  I  condemn 
myself. 

**Admonitia  will  tell  you  my  wishes  re- 
specting Esther's  future.    Farewell. 
"Your  friend, 

**  Mildred  TBEMAnrs.** 

<*You  see,"  said  my  father,  as  his  brow 
contracted,  **she  counts  me  as  her  worst 
enemy.  There  is  no  peace,  no  forgiveness, 
between  us  even  now,  and  there  never  will  be. 
Mildred  Tremaine  have  any  lingering  of  van. 
ity  in  her  heart  about  me!  Folly  I  folly! 
False  I  false!" 

I  was  silent.  A  painfull  weight  seemed  to 
fall  upon  my  brain,  and  a  terrible  hehdessness 
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like  the  numbed  fascination  of  the  bird  by  the 
snake,  crept  about  my  heart.  Each  event, 
each  word,  only  showed  me  some  new  \|nk  in 
the  chain  which  bound  me  band  and  foot,  and 
laid  me  like  a  victim  at  Miss  Mildred's  feet. 
I  had  long  known  myself  hers*  I  bad  known 
it  by  some  inexplicable  feeling  which  made  me 
powerless  in  her  presence.  As  a  little  child, 
in  my  most  unruly  moods,  I  never  dared  to 
disobey  her  voice.  Her  tones,  low  and  gentle 
ns  they  were,  crept  over  me  like  a  cold  touch, 
subduing  all  my  faculties  into  fear  and  sub- 
mission. And  now,  when  this  instinctive 
knowledge  of  her  power  came  to  me  in  this 
new  way,  strengthened  by  her  written  words 
and  my  father's  acquiescence,  a  dull  shudder 
passed  through  my  frame,  .and  my  nerves 
quivered  as  though  the  fire  of  some  great 
misery  were  already  burning  in  my  veins. 

**  Esther!  Esther  I"  said  my  father,  in  a 
quick  voice,  **  you  are  dreaming,  my  dear  I  " 

I  turned  towards  him,  and  as  my  little  white 
childish  face  met  his  gaxo,  I  know  he  read  in 
it  the  trembling  appeal  of  my  heart,  for  he 
took  my  hand  —  it  was  so  small  and  thin  it 
was  lost  in  his  —  and,  pressing  it  between  both 
his  palms,  he  whispered  gently  :  — 

*'  Do  not  fear,  Esther  I  No  one  shall  hurt 
you,  my  poor  child,  while  I  live  — rely  on 
that.  I  was  saying,  my  dear,"  he  continued, 
**  only  you  did  not  hear  me,  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  Alicia  Tremaine's  story  just  yet.  You 
are  too  young  —  ** 

**  I  am  no  child,  papa,**  I  interrupted.  "  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  a  child.  I  have 
never  had  any  one  to  play  with,  so  I  could 
only  read,  and  think,  and  wonder,  and  per- 
haps that  is  why  I  look  so  old,  and  laugh  so 
little.  We  cannot  laugh,  you  know,  if  we  live 
alone ;  if  I  had  a  brother  or  sister  —  " 

But  my  father  did  not  let  me  finish.  He 
released  my  band  abruptly,  and  paced  the 
room  many  times  before  he  returned  to  his 
seat. 

"If  what,  my  dear?**  he  asked,  absently. 

"If  I  had  had  a  playmate,  papa,  I  think  I 
might  have  been  happier  —  nicer  —  not  so  old 
and  ugly  as  mamma  says  I  am  now.**  My  lips 
quivered,  and  I  leant  my  face  upon  his  knee 
before  I  went  on.  "  But  I  have  never  spoken 
to  a  child,  papa,  in  my  life,  except  little  Tom 
Fengrath,  who  weeds  the  flowerbeds,  and  he 
knows  nothing.  Once  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  about  while  he  was  weeding,  and  he 
said,  '  I  doesn't  think,  miss ;  I  whistles.* 
Now  I  am  always  thinking,  thinking,  and 
never  till  you  came,  papa,  have  I  had  any  one 
to  tell,  all  tliese  thoughts  to.    At  church  I 


have  seen  little  children,  and,  watching  them, 
I  have  wondered  if  they  had  thoughts  like 
mine.  But  I  could  not  nsk  them.  Miss  Ad- 
monitia  always  held  my  hand  in  a  tight  grip 
as  we  went  down  the  aisle ;  and  then  the  great, 
old-fashioned  coach  swallowed  us  up,  and 
everything  felt  cold  and  dark  as  if  I  were  in 
prison.  That  is  why  I  am  so  grave  and  old, 
papa,  and  not  like  a  child ;  so  you  need  not 
fear  to  tell  me  the  story  because  of  my  age.** 

Why  were  there  tears  in  my  father*s  eyes 
as  he  looked  down  into  my  little  weird  white 
face  and  kissed  it? 

"I  have  not  treated  you  like  a  child, 
Esther,**  he  said,  and  his  tones  trembled; 
"  and  when  I  said  you  were  too  young,  I  did 
not  mean  childish ;  I  meant  rather  that  our 
own  acquaintance  with  each  other  is  too  young 
yet  I  should  like  to  let  you  know  me  better 
before  I  unfold  a  history  so  painfully  con* 
nected  with  myself.** 

"  If  it  would  grieve  you  to  tell  it,**  I  am- 
swered,  "  I  will  wait,  if  it  be  for  years ;  only 
I  should  like  to  hear  it  first  from  you  —  ** 

"I  understand,**  interrupted  my  father, 
hurriedly;  "you  shall  hear  it,  Esther,  first 
from  my  lips.** 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment  with  the 
tea-tray,  and  the  clatter  of  the  cups  awoke  my 
mother  the  second  time. 

"  What,  Esther  I  *'  she  cried,  as  she  nibbed 
her  eyes  with  some  energy.  "  Is  that  you  up 
till  this  time  of  night?  Well,  I  don't  wonder 
you  are  as  wizen  as  a  white  owl,  and  as  old- 
looking  as  Methuseleh  in  a  black  wig!  Go  to 
bed,  you  little  object,  directly  I  It  is  just  like 
you,  Ralph,  to  keep  the  child  up  till  she  has 
no  more  complexion  than  a  mummy  i  I'm 
sure  I  should  never  think  there  could  be  such 
a  difierence  —  ** 

My 'father  interrupted  her  in  some  excite- 
ment. 

"  There,  Lucy,  my  dear,  never  mind  I  If 
you  talk  so  thoughtlessly  you  will  certainly 
annoy  me  very  much.** 

"I  am  to  put  a  padlock  on  my  mouth,  I 
suppose,"  responded  my  mother,  pettishly. 
"  I  wonder  you  and  Mildred  don't  lock  me  up 
in  something  to  keep  me  quiet.  A  good,  tall 
clock-case,  now ;  how  would  that  do  ?  Though 
even  then  I  dare  say  I  should  aggravate  her 
by  ticking.  There,  there,  Esther,  that  will 
do!  Good-night!  Oh,  get  along,  you  little 
thing,  do !  I  don't  want  to  be  kissed !  You*Te 
dragged  my  shawl  ofi*  my  shoulders !  " 

With  a  swelling  heart  I  turned  towards  my 
father,  and  received  his  consoling  caress. 
Then  I  crept  a  little  tremblingly  across  the 
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great  room,  with  eyes  tear-blinded,  and  fumbled 
for  the  door-handle,  which  would  not  turn  for 
a  minute  in  my  slight  fingers. 

**  Are  you  never  going?  "  cried  my  mother, 
**  you  irritating  child  I " 

I  got  out  of  the  room,  feeling  the  blood 
rushing  like  a  hot  sea  to  my  head. 

*'  I  was  determined  not  to  like  that  child," 
said  my  mother,  in  a  hard  tone,  "and  I 
don't  I" 

I  heard  the  words  plainly,  as  I  shut  the  door, 
and  found  myself  trembling  in  the  arms  of 
Prudence  White. 

''Hush,  my  dear!**  she  said,  soothingly; 
"try  not  to  mind  —  it's  only  her  little  tempers. 
Cheer  up,  and  you  shall  come  with  me  to  my 
room." 

''  Let  me  go,'*  I  whispered,  as  with  a  strange 
strength  I  undid  the  clasp  of  her  hands.  ''I 
will  go  with  you,  but  T\\  say  one  word  to 
mamma  first." 

I  opened  the  door  as  I  spoke. 

''Mamma,"  said  I,  in  a  clear,  calm  tone^ 
that  sounded,  CTcn  to  my  own  ears,  like  an 
echo  of  Mildred's,  "  there  are  so  many  strange 
workmen  about  the  house  that  I  am  afraid. 
May  Mrs.  White  sleep  in  my  room?" 

There  was  a  hurried  rustling  of  my  mother's 
rich  amber  silk,  and  she  rose  from  the  sofa 
and  came  to  the  door.  Her  face  was  pale, 
her  lips  apart  and  trembling;  she  stooped  as 
if  about  to  whisper  to  me,  but  she  started  back 
on  seeing  Prudence  White. 

"Mrs.  White,**  she  said,  in  her  gentlest 
Toice,  *•  I  shjiU  be  glad  if  you  will  sleep  in 
Esther's  room,  if  she  wishes  it ;  not  that  there 
is  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  You  know  it  was 
Esther  herself  in  the  greenhouse  who  fright- 
ened me  this  evening,  and  my  bracelet  all  the 
time  was  in  my  pocket.  Little  nervous  thing, 
my  foolish  fainting-fit  makes  her  timid.  The 
workmen  are  all  honest,  hard-working  people, 
are  they  not,  Mrs.  White?" 

"  I  firmly  believe  so,  ma'am." 

"Then,  Esther,  my  poor  little  love,  you 
need  not  be  afraid;  but  do  what  you  please 
about  sleeping  with  Mrs.  White,"  said  my 
mother,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  me  gra- 
ciously. 

I  let  her  lips  touch  my  cold  cheek,  but  I 
did  not  return  her  embrace. 

She  went  back  to  the  sofa,  trailing  her  long 
Indian  scarf  on  the  carpet;  and  Prudence 
White  shut  the  door,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  she  went  up  the  great  staircase  in  mus- 
ing wonder.  As  for  me,  I  wondered  no  more. 
I  thought  I  could  read  my  mother's  character 
like  a  book  now,  and  from  that  hour  she 
ceased  to  be  a  mystery  to  me.     My  thoughts 


and  ikncies  no  longer  busied  themselves  about 
her,  and  the  sea  of  love  that  had  surged 
around  her  image  rushed  back  upon  my  own 
heart  in  a  tide  of  contempt. 

This  was  my  first  day  at  Treganowen ;  tlie 
first  I  had  spent  with  my  father  and  mother 
since  I  had  quitted  them  an  infant  seven  ycara 
ago. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Thb  next  morning  my  mother  drove  over 
to  Treval,  but  she  did  not  offer  to  take  me 
with  her ;  and  I  gazed  sorrowfully  after  the 
departing  carriage  as  I  stood  in  the  long, 
wintry  avenue,  with  the  dead  leaves  dropping 
at  my  feet.  I  knew  she  was  gone  to  consult 
Miss  Mildred,  whom  she  hated  and  pretended 
to  despise,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  she 
n(^w  flew  eagerly  for  advice  and  help.  In  my 
wistful  reverie  I  followed  her  on  her  journey, 
step  by  step,  into  that  pale  presence.  I  longed 
to  possess  the  fidry  power  of  making  myself 
invisible,  that  I  might  creep  unseen  upon  their 
interview,  and  bear  all  they  said,  and  tiius  lay 
bare  at  once  all  this  torturing  mystery  gnaw- 
ing at  my  brain.  It  was  this,  I  fancied,  which 
kept  up  the  dull,  incessant  pnin  in  my  head 
which  had  never  quitted  me  since  the  night  I 
got  out  on  the  roof.  On  every  side  I  was 
tormented  by  aecrets,  and  admonitions  to 
silence  most  oppressive  to  my  heart,  and 
dangerous  to  my  imagination.  I  longed  to 
escape  from  this  gloomy  labyrinth,  in  which 
my  young  feet  wandered  darkl}*,  but  there 
was  no  help,  no  clue,  anywliere.  I  was  so 
lonely.  I  might  stretch  out  my  hands  in  vain, 
and  beat  the  darkness  in  my  despair  —  no 
loving  voice  would  cheer  me,  no  loving  hand 
would  succor  me.  The  warning  that  bade  me 
be  silent  was  useless,  superfluous.  Whom 
was  I  to  tell?  —  to  whom  could  I  pour  out 
these  heavy  thoughts  and  fears?  My  father, 
my  sole  friend,  was  the  one  for  whom  my  lips 
were  the  most  strictly  sealed,  on  pain  of  griev- 
ing, of  injuring  him ;  and,  except  him,  whom 
did  I  care  to  tell?  Except  htm  I  was  utterly 
alone  in  the  world. 

Oh,  how  lonely  it  was  here  at  Treganowen  I 
A  few  days  ago  a  thousand  bright  hopes 
hovered  round  the  thought  of  my  mother  like 
a  coming  glory  that  was  to  warm  my  life. 
Now,  they  had  faded  out,  and  were  lying  cold 
about  me  like  a  pall.  It  was  ever,  then,  to 
be  the  same  darkness.  Down  the  vista  of 
years  through  which  I  looked,  I  could  no* 
where  see  a  green  spot  sunny  with  childish 
love  or  childish  playmates  -  -  always  the  same 
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solitude,  the  same  cre<>ping  awe  and  mystery 
gathering  me  about.  Thus  thinking,  I  sat 
down  on  an  old  ash-root  in  the  gray,  cold 
avenue,  and,  leaning  my  head  against  the  tree, 
while  the  wind  whistled  among  its  branches,  I 
brought  before  my  dreaming  eyes  a  vision  of 
myself.  I  saw  a  little  weird  child,  with  sad 
look  of  longing,  and  tiny  clasped  hands, 
wandering  conipanionless  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, from  summer  to  winter  again.  I  heard 
the  hushed  footfall  —  so  unlike  the  pattering 
step  of  childhood  —  sounding  softly,- timidly, 
through  the  deserted  rooms  at  Treval.  I 
watched  the  gliding  shadows  coming  and  go- 
ing on  the  lawn,  on  the  western  front,  on  the 
carved  ceilings,  and  among  them  that  one  face 
of  terror  looming  out  white  and  ghastly  on 
the  blank  wall.  Then  there  rose  before  it  the 
pale  figure  of  Miss  Mildred,  shining  from 
within  a  dim  halo,  while  a  glimmering,  death- 
wltite  hand  pointed  ruthlessly  to  the  murdered 
Alicia,  who,  shrouded  in  gloom,  crouched  at 
her  feet,  in  shape  like  that  creeping  horror 
that  had  haunted  me  on  the  roof. 

With  closed  eyes,  I  watched  myself  through 
that  scene  with  an  eager  interest  in  it  as  if  all 
were  new  to  me,  and  I  —  not  the  actor,  but  a 
spectator  —  were  actually  witnessing  some 
visible  drama  played  before  me.  I  saw  the 
rustling  paper  borne  on  the  wind  travelling 
down  the  darkness  to  meet  me.  I  saw  again 
the  horrible  fascination  with  which  I  read  it, 
the  hand  of  fate  that  threw  it  at  my  father's 
feet,  and  the  glad  spring  with  which  I  rushed 
into  his  arms. 

It  was  strange  that  all  this  seemed  so  far  off 
now;  stranger  still  that  the  occurrence  of 
yesterday,  which  would  have  terrified  so  many 
children,  did  not  rise  among  my  visions,  but 
seemed  to  me  unworthy  of  a  place  amid  my 
dreams  at  Treval.  I  only  wondered  vaguely 
what  my  mother's  secret  could  be,  dwelling 
on  it  at  times  with  a  shrinking  repugnance, 
mingled  with  a  contradictory,  instinctive  sat- 
isfaction, like  that  a  man  feels  in  grasping  a 
weapon,  or  in  having  a  full  purse.  I  knew, 
somehow,  my  knowledge  of  the  man's  theft 
would  buy  kindness  and  forbearance  for  me ; 
and  I  was  glad  for  this,  but,  otherwise,  the 
matter  did  not.trouble  my  imagination  like  the 
mystery  at  Treval. 

Suddenly  a  sound  disturbed  my  reverie, 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  my  father  pass  by  on 
horseback.  Gloomy,  and  full  of  thought,  he 
did  not  observe  the  little,  shrinking  figure 
seated  on  the  ash- root,  but  went  on  regard- 
less. Shivering  now  in  my  unnoticed  loneli- 
ness, I  drew  my  cloak  around  me,  and  watched 
him  from  between  the  trees.     Soon  he  van- 


ished, and  seemed  to  me  only  like  a  dream  in 
the  midst  of  a  dream. 

Then  my  fancies  changed,  and,  amid  the 
uncertain  sunshine  piercing  brokenly  through 
the  branches,  I  called  up  memories  of  my 
eccentric  tutor,  with  his  gaunt  limbs,  his  long, 
lank  face,  and  silent  ways ;  and  I  laughed  as 
I  remembered  my  childish  awe  of  him,  and 
the  trembling  fear  in  which  I  conned  my  les- 
sons, followed  later  by  a  dim  consciousness 
that  he,  too,  had  an  inner  life  of  dreaminess 
and  gloom,  through  which  he  snw  me  as 
through  a  mist,  and  sometimes  painfully  hated 
me.  I  let  my  thoughts  gather  about  him 
steadfastly,  with  newly-awakened  curiosity 
pondering  on  his  life  —  who  he  was,  whence 
he  came,  and  why  he  —  evidently  an  English- 
man and  a  stranger — should  choose  to  live  in 
a  little  seagirt  village  of  Cornwall.  In  Tre- 
valla  Churchtown,  save  for  the  poor  curate 
and  his  sister,  a  civilized  man  was  companion- 
less.  Yet  here  this  accomplished  scholar, 
tliis  erudite  philosopher,  had  fixed  his  dreary 
abode  fjr  many  years  —  how  many  I  knew 
not.  There  was  no  intercourse  between  him 
and  Treval,  save  on  the  days  when  he  came 
to  give  me  lessons,  when  Miss  Admonitia  saw 
him,  and  treated  him  with  the  profoundest 
respect ;  but  he  never  beheld  Miss  Mildred's 
face,  and  he  never  ate  or  drank  in  the  house. 
The  decanter  of  wine,  and  the  cake  and  bis- 
cuits placed  on  the  table,  invariably  remained 
untouched. 

I  grew  weary  of  him  at  this  point,  and  dis- 
missed his  image  from  my  mind  with  a  wave 
of  my  hand.  And,  meanwhile,  the  dny 
brightened  warmer  around  me,  broken  gleams 
of  sunshine  came  down  from  the  gray  clouds, 
crowning  the  hanging  wood  of  Treganowen 
with  glory,  starring  my  hair  with  gems,  and 
sprinkling  gold  over  the  brown,  dead  leaves 
lying  at  my  feet.  I  stooped,  and  gathered  a 
handful  into  my  lap. 

'*  There  are  no  fairies  now," I  said,  wist- 
fully, ^*  else,  knowing  how  forlorn  and  weary 
I  am,  they  would  send  one  of  their  briglit 
sisterhood  to  help  me — a  radiant  figure  bright 
with  smiles,  all  dressed  in  green  and  silver, 
who  would  touch  me  with  her  wand,  and  I 
should  rise  up  a  fair  princess,  whom  all  the 
world  would  love.  Mamma  would  not  hate 
me  then  "  —  tears  started  to  my  eyes  at  this 
thought,  and  fell  upon  the  leaves  lying  in  my 
lap,  with  which  my  fingers  played  restlessly 
—  "  and  I  should  not  cry  any  more,"  I  said. 
**The  fairy  would  give  me  all  I  wished  for, 
and  —  let  me  see  —  for  what  should  I  ask 
first?'*  DiaitizedbvGOOQle 

And  now  as  regards  what  followed  I  caa 
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never  to  this  day  tell  (Jistinctly  whether  I  fell 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  my  childish  thoughts, 
and  saw  it  in  a  dream,  or  whether  the  long 
fever  —  of  which  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak  — 
then  creeping  on  me,  may  not  have  already 
touched  my  brain.  At  all  events  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  whispering  clearly,  coldly  in  the 
wind,  the  voice  of  Miss  Mildred  fell  upon 
my  ear :  — 

"  She  shall  never  hear  the  name  of  him  for 
whom  we  destine  her.  She  shall  never  see 
him  till  I  choose.'* 

And  I  instantly  demanded  of  the  fairy  that 
I  might  hear  his  name,  and  see  him  to  tell 
him  that  I  hated  him ;  and  I  asked  that,  in  all 
Miss  Mildred  so  tyrannically  resolved  con- 
cerning me,  her  hopes  might  wither  like  these 
dead  leaves. 

Then  mournftiUy  from  without  their  rus* 
tlings  came  the  answer  of  the  fairy :  — 

*'  O  unhappy  one,  child  of  sorrow,  shrink- 
ing from  atonement,  take  thy  wish,  though  it 
be  evil.  Weave  a  garland  for  thy  bridal  of 
these  yellow  leaves,  and  watch  over  the  dead 
like  Mildred.     In  the  garland  is  his  name.'* 

A  sudden  chill  passed  over  me,  and  I 
awoke  with  a  start  from  the  fevered  imag- 
inings or  dream  in  which  I  was  plunged; 
yet,  moved  by  some  superstitious  feeling,  I 
obeyed  the  voice,  and,  gathering  u{>  the 
leaves  in  my  lap,  I  fasliioned  them  roughly 
into  a  wreath,  with  which  I  crowned  my 
garden  hat.  Then  I  grew  very  tired  and 
cold,  the  dull  aching  in  my  head  became  more 
intense,  and,  leaning  my  forehead  against  the 
tree,  I  closed  my  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
pain,  and  then  gradually  I  forgot  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thb  Bounds  of  wheels  and  whispering 
voices  aroused  me,  yet  I  did  not  unclose  my 
eyes,  but  in  the  luxury  of  partial  rest,  partial 
relief  from  pain,  I  listened. 

'*  Stephen,  you  shall  not  go  a  step  Airther. 
Mildred  would  never  forgive  me.** 

**  Is  that  Miss  Treganowen  sleeping  there 
in  the  cold?*'  asked  a  young,  clear,  manly 
voice.  **  Truly,  if  you  don't  take  better  care 
of  her,  our  marriage  will  partake  too  much 
of  the  Capulet  and  Montague  order,  and  I 
shall  have  to  seek  her,  like  Romeo,  in  the 
vaults.  I  think  I  shall  go  and  take  a  peep  at 
her.    Is  she  handsome  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  the  voice  of  my 
mother. 

Bat   the   speaker   had  not  stayed  for  an 


answer.  He  urged  his  horse  a  few  paces  in 
advance  of  the  carriage,  and,  with  one  hand 
on  the  old  ash-trunk,  he  bent  low  from  the 
saddle  and  looked  into  my  face.  I  opened  my 
eyes  slowly,  and  met  his  for  an  instant,  and 
then  closed  them  again. 

"  Do  not  wake  her,"  said  Admonitia  in  a 
low,  eager  tone.  "  She  is  in  one  of  her  dead 
slumbers,  and  if  you  are  cautious  you  may 
look  at  her  without  fear.  I  have  seen  her 
sleep  for  hours  like  that  at  Treval,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  if  speaking  to  my  mother  — 
"a  strange,  odd  sleep,  in  which  —  '*  But 
here  the  murmur  of  voice  and  step  showed 
me  they  had  descended  from  the  carriage, 
which  rapidly  drove  away,  and  were  walking 
up  the  avenue  towards  the  house. 

The  young  gentleman  took  instant  advan- 
tage of  their  departure. 

**  You  are  not  asleep?  **  he  said,  softly. 

"No,**  I  answered.  And  now  I  felt  a 
burning  glow  suffuse  my  face. 

**  Then  suppose  you  open  your  eyes  again,** 
he  whispered,  laughingly. 

I  did  so,  but  without  looking  up. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  young  man,  laughing  again. 
"  If  you  don't  look  at  me,  you  can't  tell  how 
you  like  me,  and  I'm  dying  to  know." 

*'  I  can  tell  you  that  without  looking  at 
you,"  I  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"Indeed I"  replied  the  gentleman,  sarcas- 
tically. "Then  pray  oblige  me  with  an 
avowal  of  your  sentiments.  Don*t  you  per- 
ceive the  dreadful  state  of  anxiety  I  am  in? 
Do  say  you  love  me ! "  and  he  folded  his  hands 
in  mock  entreaty. 

"  I  hate  you !  "  said  I,  in  a  tpne  as  intense 
and  concentrated  as  my  childish  voice  would 
permit. 

"Ha,  ha  I  do  you  really?"  cried  the  gen- 
tleman, with  a  burst  of  merry  laughter. 
"  This  is  rather  good,  *pon  my  honor.  Don't 
you  know,  young  lady,  that  one  day  I'm  to  be 
your  lord  and  master?  Ah,  I've  done  it  now,** 
he  added,  as  if  to  himself,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  and  a  glance  at  the  retreating 
figure  of  Miss  Admonitia. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  said  I,  in  the  grave 
manner  of  a  staid  age.  "  I  knew  it  before,  and 
your  assertion  makes  no  difference  whatever 
to  my  feelings.  I  should  hatd  you  all  the 
same.  You  will  never  be  Mord  and  master* 
of  mine,  as  you  insolently  express  yourself. 
You  think  me  a  child,  I  suppose ;  but  you  are 
mistaken ;  I  expect  I  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  you.    You  don't  look  very  clever." 

"  Doubtless    your   learning    equals    your 

I  politeness,  young  lady,"  remarked  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  bit  his  lip  slightly.     "  And  sup- 
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pose  now  I  return  the  compliment  by  saying 
that  I  don't  like  you?" 

"  Sir,  you  are  welcome,"  said  I,  with  a 
supreme  curl  of  the  lip. 

**  Whew,"  whistled  the  gentleman,  **  there's 
a  nice  little  spirit  here  to  tame,  I  declare. 
Oh,  you*ll  talk  differently,  you  know,  when  I 
have  you  quite  under  my  thumb." 

I  raged  at  this,  and  could  scarcely  contain 
my  passion;  but  when,  raising  my  eyes  to 
his  —  a  ftiU  flash  of  fire  in  them  —  I  caught 
his  laughing  face,  so  fresh,  and  handsome, 
and  gay,  mocking  my  anger,  my  lips  trembled, 
the  emphatic  "  Never  I  "  died  on  my  tongue, 
and  drooping  my  head  on  my  hands,  I  burst 
into  tears. 

**  Is  it  possible  so  learned,  so  composed  a 
young  lady  can  cry?"  said  the  mocker, 
wickedly. 

I  cried  on  without  heeding  him,  a  great 
bitterness  swelling  up  like  a  sea  into  my 
thoughts. 

**  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
tease  you  till  you  cried.  Don't  be  alarmed. 
I  am  not  an  ogre  to  carry  you  off  and  eat  you, 
or  a  Bluebeard  to  run  away  with  and  marry 
you.  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  it.  My  old  fairy  godmother,  Ad- 
roonitia,  may  hammer  her  admonitions  into 
my  head  till  doomsday,  yet  she  won't  succeed. 
No,  there  is  a  sweet,  pretty  little  girl  at 
Clifton  growing  up  for  me,  whom  I  mean  to 
have  when  she  is  old  enough ;  so  tranquillize 
yourself,  little  one,  and  gratify  your  pretty 
little  malice  with  all  the  hate  you  choose ;  it 
won't  hurt  my  adamant  heart,  my  love." 

He  adjusted  the  voluminous  folds  of  his 
neckcloth,  and  looked  down  on  mc  magnani- 
mously. Mortified,  and  my  heart  swelling 
with  pride  and  grief,  I  still  rested  my  aching 
head,  my  burning  £Eu;e,  upon  my  hands,  and 
cried  on  silently. 

I  believe  he  grew  uneasy  and  restless  under 
my  continued  tears,  for,  after  a.  moment's 
pause,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  had  lost  its 
mocking  tone :  — 

"  Come,  what  shall  I  give  you  to  dry  your 
tears?  " 

"  Not.iing,"  I  sobbed,  "  only  go  away." 

"Well,  I'll  bring  you  something  from 
Bristol,  the  next  time  I  come.  What  shall  it 
be  — a  doll?" 

"  I  am  too  old  for  dolls,"  said  I,  and  a  little 
sunshine  began  to  appear  through  my  tears, 
so  amused  did  I  feel  at  the  question. 

"Too  old!  Why,  you  are  a  tiny  little 
creature!  You  are  not  more  than  ten,  are 
you?" 

"  I  am  thirteen,"  sud  I,  with  ^ome  dignity. 


"  Thirteen !  Why,  Alice  —  that's  the  pretty 
little  girl  I  told  you  of,  who  is  growing  up  for 
me  —  is  thirteen,  and  she  is  as  tall  —  as  tall 
as  this." 

He  put  his  riding-whip  against  the  tree  to 
mark  the  height  he  meant.  I  instantly  noted 
the  place,  and  mentally  resolved  to  measure 
my  own  height  against  it  the  moment  he  was 
gone. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "since  you  and 
Alice  are  the  same  age,  I  will  ask  her  advice 
as  to  what  I  shall  bring  you." 

I  immediately  grew  contemptuous  at  the 
thought. 

"  As  if  a  town  girl,"  said  I,  "  who  does  not 
know  an  oak  from  a  rush,  could  possibly  tell 
what  I  should  like !  " 

He  laughed  again.  "  Oh,  my  little  sweet- 
heart is  very  clever,"  he  said ;  "  she  can  speak 
French,  and  play  the  piano,  and  sing  beauti- 
fully.    Can  you  do  that  ?  " 

"No,"  I  answered,  with  a  quick  bhish; 
"  but  I  know  tin  from  copper,  and  granite 
from  schist,  and  I  dare  say  she  doesn't.  And  I 
shouldn't  pick  toadstools  for  mushrooms,  or 
walk  down  a  shaft  with  my  eyes  open,  and 
that's  what  a  man  from  Bristol  did  here  not 
long  ago." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man, with  a  merry  laugh,  "you  are  rather 
too  Cornish  for  me." 

Nevertheless,  I  saw  by  the  gleam  in  his  eye 
that  he  was  not  ill-pleased  witii  my  speech. 

"So  you  do  know  tin,  eh?  "he  continued, 
copying  the  Cornish  accent  in  a  way  no 
Englishman  can.  "  Well,  in  reward  for  that, 
as  I  like  to  see  the  old  Cornish  fire  blaze  up 
sometimes,  you  shall  choose  yourself  what  I 
shall  bring  you.  Quickly  say,  for  here  is  my 
most  respected  godmother  directing  her  grim 
countenance  to  this  quarter." 

"Bring  me  Spenser's  *  Faerie  Queene,'"  I 
faltered  hurriedly. 

"Ah!"  said  the  astonished  gentleman, 
gravely;  "  of  course,  exactly  the  book  such 
an  elf  as  you  would  choose.  You  are  lately 
from  Elfin-land  yourself,  I  believe.  I  see  you 
have  told  me  your  age  backwards.  You  mean 
you  are  thirty-one  —  wimt  am  I  saying?  — 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  I  should  say. 
Permit  me  to  apologize,"  he  added,  taking  off 
his  hat  with  a  mock  bow,  "  for  having  treated 
one  of  the  little  people  with  such  disrespect. 
I  ought  to  have  recognized  from  the  first  that 
I  was  speaking  to  a  tiny  brown  pixy  of  un- 
known antiquity." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Admonitia  had  ad- 
vanced so  near  us  as  to  be  almost  within 
hearing,  and  the  laughing  gentleman,  putting 
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up  the  tablets  hastily  on  which  he  had  noted 
my  request,  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"Well,  my  little  enemy,  will  you  shake 
hands  on  condition  that  I  promise  and  tow 
never  to  put  you  under  my  marital  thumb?  I 
give  you  my  honor  I  won't  have  you." 

**  It  is  I  who  won't  have  you,"  I  replied, 
rather  ruffled.     **  I  reAised  you  the  first. 

"  I  deny  that,"  he  laughed,  looking  at  me 
curiously.  *'  However,  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  reftise  me  —  when  I  ask  you." 

He  took  off  his  hat  with  a  low  bow,  all  his 
chestnut  curls  glistening  in  the  light,  and 
turned  his  horse  to  greet  Miss  Admonitia  and 
rsiy  mother,  who  had  joined  her. 

**  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Esther?** 
asked  the  former,  in  a  sharp  tone.  "  I  told 
you  not  to  awake  her." 

"My  most  respected  godmamma,"  replied 
the  saucy  youth,  "  I  have  said  nothing  to  her 
beyond  naming  you  as  a  sort  of  fairy  who 
presided  over  my  birth,  and  provided  me 
with  a  grim  old  tower  and  a  wife.  I  pre- 
sented myself,  therefore,  as  a  man  having 
authority  over  her  —  as  a  husband,  in  fact  — 
and  she  treated  me  accordingly  —  that  is, 
with  the  utmost  impertinence.  We  shall 
make  a  charming  couple ;  we  hate  each  other 
already." 

My  mother  laughed  musically,  but  Ad- 
monitia's  face  flushed,  as  it  always  did  when 
she  was  vexed. 

"  What  if  Mildred  heard  you  ?  "  she  said. 

I  glanced  at  the  young  man  with  a  sort  of 
triumph  as  I  marked,  by  the  sudden  (change 
in  his  face,  that  he  too  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  wondrous  power  of  that  strange,  shadowy 
woman. 

"But  Mildred  does  not  hear  me,"  he 
pleaded,  "and  I  respect  her  feelings  too 
much  ever  to  permit  her  to  hear  me.  I 
should  not  have  teased  Esther  if  she  had  not 
told  me  the  child  had  inadvertently  read  some 
letter  which  gave  her  an  inkling  of  my  cruel 
design  to  gobble  her  up,  body  and  soul,  as 
soon  as  she  is  old  enough  "  —  here  he  shook 
his  "  marital  thumb  "  at  me  as  though  to  bid 
me  keep  silence  as  to  our  mutual  renunciation 
of  the  agreeable  bargain  —  "  and  so  I  thought 
a  little  fun  would  not  matter." 

"You  are  a  silly  boy,"  said  Admonitia, 
"  and  I  dare  say  you  have  done  harm  with 
your  nonsense.  It  was  nothing  but  curiosity 
which  made  you  insist  upon  coming  with 
us,  or  rather  watching  for  us  on  the  road, 
and  then  following  us  hither." 

"And  very  natural,"  said  my  mother, 
taking  his  part. 

I  perceived  by  the  gleam  in  her  eyes  that 


she  was  glad  he  should  see  me  thus  at  disad- 
vantage, in  an  ugly,  unbecoming  brown  frock, 
thick  garden  shoes,  my  hair  disarranged,  and 
my  face  disfigured  by  crying.  I  resented  her 
feeling,  not  his  words. 

"  Is  it  natural,  then,  to  him  to  be  imperti- 
nent, and  curious,  and  disagreeable?"  I 
asked,  passionately,  as,  twitching  my  hat 
from  my  head,  I  began  to  tear  from  it  the 
garland  of  dead  leaves  I  had  twisted  around 
the  crown, 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  child?"  asked 
my  mother,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Some 
people  think  they  can  bring  up  children  better 
than  their  own  mothers  can,  and  this  is  the 
result." 

Save  for  a  glance  of  fire  fVom  Miss  Ad- 
monitia's  eyes,  no  heed  was  taken  of  this 
innuendo. 

"  Oh,  her  disposition  towards  myself  is 
charming,"  said  the  provoking  young  man, 
making  his  horse  caracole  before  me  with 
many  antics  to  prevent  my  retreat.  "  It*8 
a  delightful  little  arrangement  you  have  all 
made  between  you  for  our  mutual  happiness. 
It  will  be  sure  to  succeed  —  such  plans  always 
do,  you  know.  Just  ask  her  how  much  she 
likes  me." 

I  looked  round  at  them  all,  and  into  my 
child's  heart,  inexperienced  as  it  was,  there 
crept  a  sense  of  their  cruelty,  not  only  in 
disposing  of  roe  as  a  victim  bound  hand  and 
foot,  but  in  making  sport  of  a  poor,  helpless, 
unloved  little  creature,  defenceless  in  their 
grasp  as  a  bird  in  the  hands  of  the  fowler. 

"  I  hate  you  all,"  said  I,  with  flashing  eyes ; 
"  and  if  I  am  strange  and  weird,  and  old,  a« 
this  hoy  BRja  I  am  (I  did  not  choose  to  call 
him  a  man),  whose  fault  is  it?  You  have 
brought  me  up  as  you  chose,  and  it  was  your 
choice  that  I  should  learn  nothing  to  mako 
me  glad  or  young.  Take  care !  "  I  screamed, 
as  the  pain  of  which  I  had  been  conscious  all 
day,  ran  sharply  through  my  forehead  — 
"  take  care,  lest,  having  tried  to  make  me  a 
witch,  you  succeed  too  well,  and  I  turn  round, 
and  blight  and  mildew  you  all."  Then  I 
added,  in  calmer  roice,  "If  you  think  to  dis- 
pose of  me  just  as  you  please  when  I  am 
grown  up,  you  are  mistaken." 

In  the  sudden  lull  of  astonishment  and 
silence  I  walked  away  without,  looking  at 
them  again,  no  voice  bidding  me  stay;  but 
when  I  had  got  half-way  down  the  avenue,  J 
the  sharp  trot  of  a  horse  made  nio  start  aside, 
though  even  then  without  looking  around. 

"Miss  Treganowen,"  said  the  veice  of 
Admonitia's  godson,  "  I  am  come  to  bid  you 
farewell,  and  to  ask  your  pardon.    I  thought 
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I  'vrsu  teasing  a  child  —  a  child  unusually 
young  and  childish  for  her  years.  I  see  I 
was  mistaken,  for  something  has  made  you 
unnaturally  aged,  Miss  Treganowen,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  have  hurt  your  feelings.  Can  you 
for^^et  it?  "  He  put  out  his  hand  frankly,  and 
I  took  it,  the  tears  starting  to  my  eyes. 
**  Xou  look  ill,"  he  said,  kindl}*,  still  holding 
my  hand.  **  If  there  is  any  one  within  those 
grivck  old  towers  who  loves  you,  go  to  her  and 
be  taken  care  of."  Then  bending  low  from 
his  horse,  he  added,  in  a  still  softer  voice, 
**  3  admire  your  spirits.  Miss  Treganowen.  I 
am  exactly  of  your  opinion.  I  don't  intend 
to  be  disposed  of  either.  Don't  change, 
there*s  a  good  girl,  and  we  shall  yet  get  out 
of  the  labyrinth ;  there  is  no  chance  of  happi- 
ness for  us  else ;  the  whole  scheme  is  absurd. 
I'll  not  forget  the  *  Faerie  Queene.'  What  a 
mistake  I  made  in  thinking  you  ten,  little 
Titania!" 

He  relinquished  my  hand  suddenly,  took 
off  his  hat  and  galloped  away.  And  now  I 
could  not  resist  turning  my  head,  and,  with- 
out knowing  why,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he 
passed  Miss  Admonitia  and  my  mother  with 
only  a  bow,  not  slackening  for  a  moment  the 
apeed  of  his  horse.  I  watched  him  till  the 
great  trees  of  the  avenue  hid  him  from  sight. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ox  entering  the  house  his  image  still  pur- 
sued me,  and  I  wandered  restlessly  from 
room  to  room  —  avoiding  the  one  in  which 
my  mother  and  Admonitia  sat  —  searching  for 
some  relief  for  my  troubled  thoughts.  I  had 
seen  so  little  of  my  father  that  I  began  to 
think  I  had  not  even  him  for  a  friend,  and  a 
morbid  wretchedness  stole  over  me  as  I  felt 
how  lonely  and  forlorn  I  was.  Leaning  out 
of  a  window  in  this  egotistical,  miserable 
frame  of  mind,  I  perceived  Miss  Admonitia  in 
the  court  with  all  the  workmen  around  her. 
Instantly  guessing  her  motive,  and  becoming 
interested,  I  listened  with  all  my  might. 

**  Are  you  all  here?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  one  of  the  men. 

»*How  is  tliat?"  asked  the  lady.  "There 
were  seven  of  you  yesterday,  and  I  see  only 
six  to-day." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
the  master  carpenter  stepped  forward. 

**  Well,  mum,"  he  said,  "  I'll  tell  'ee  how 
it  were.  A  man  comed  to  me,  a  ded,  and  a 
says,  *  Comraade,'  a  says,  *  you  be  going  to 
work  at  Treganowen,  I  reckon?'  'Iss,  sar- 
tinly  I  be,*  1  answers.    *  Well,'  a  says,   *  I 


haven't  had  arra  spell  of  work  for  well-nigh 
'pon  three  months,  and  ef  so  be  as  you*d 
taake  me  'long  of  your  pecre,  you'd  be  doing 
a  poor  man  a  bit  of  good,  and  you  waient  hurt 
yourself  noways^  I  bla'.'  So  I  'greed,  and  a 
comed,  a  ded,  but  where  a  comed  from,  or 
where  a  es  a-gone  to,  I  caent  tell,  n't  I, 
more'n  tha  dead," 

"Oh I  so  he  is  gone?"  said  Miss  Admo- 
nitia. 

'*Iss,  he's  gone,  a  es,  and  wi'out  so  much 
as  a  word  of  good-by  to  norra  person  here." 

The  other  workmen  now  broke  into  the 
discourse,  each  one  giving  a  different  account 
of  the  missing  man,  but  all  agreeing  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  so  clumsy  at  his  tools 
that  it  was  evident  he  had  never  served  his 
time  to  any  honest  trade. 

**  Should  you  know  the  man  again?" 
asked  Miss  Admonitia. 

A  mason  replied  he  should,  and  two  others 
said  they  thought  they  should,  but  the  rest 
confessed  that,  having  worked  with  him  only 
one  day,  and  then  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  they  did  not  believe  they  could  swear 
to  him. 

*'  Miss  Admonitia,"  said  I,  from  the  win- 
dow, "  I  could  swear  to  that  man  anywhere." 

"You,  child!"  cried  the  astonished  lady, 
looking  up.  "  Where  did  you  ever  see 
him?" 

"  I  saw  him  —  "  said  I,  hesitating ;  "  hasn't 
mamma  ever  told  you?  " 

"  No." 

Miss  Admonitia  spoke  in  an  irritated  tone, 
and,  tapping  her  foot  on  the  pavement,  she 
murmured  something  about  constant  insin- 
cerity. 

"  I  saw  him  —  when  he  frightened  mamma 
in  the  drawing-room ;  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
me  that  —  who  kissed  me,  I  mean  once  at 
Treval." 

Miss  Adraonitia's  face,  upturned  to  mine, 
changed  beneath  my  words  from  its  vexed  red 
to  deadly  paleness.  She  was  unable  for  a 
moment  to  master  her  emotion ;  then  in  a  low, 
quick  tone  she  asked  if  I  had  named  this  to 
my  mother;  and,  on  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  she  exclaimed  passionately  that 
she  had  been  cheated  and  betrayed  into  a 
course  of  conduct  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  her  family.  Then,  apparently  annoyed  at 
her  own  unguarded  expressions,  she  dis- 
missed the  men  in  a  few  kind  words,  saying 
she  thought  the  stranger  was  a  poor  tramp,  or 
perhaps  a  gipsy;  and,  since  he  was  gone 
without  stealing  any  thing,  she,  pitying  his 
forlorn  poverty,  should  not  trouble  herself  to 
pursue  him. 
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Upon  thi8  MiBs  Admonitia  entered  the 
house,  and  I  was  not  snrprised  to  find  myself 
in  a  moment  summoned  to  the  drawing-room. 
My  mother  was  in  tears,  and  furious.  She 
started  forward  on  seeing  me,  and  shook  me 
roughly  hy  the  arm  while  she  showered  on  me 
a  storm  of  epithets  which  astonished  me  by 
their  coarseness.  I  bore  the  shock  without 
flinching,  although  she  followed  up  the  shake 
by  a  blow  on  the  face  which  made  me  stagger. 
Crimson  with  confasion,  pain,  and  anger,  and 
my  rery  heart  breaking  within  me  at  the 
thought  that  this  was  the  mother  for  whom 
I  had  prayed  and  wept  through  all  my 
motherless  childhood,  I  yet  had  strength  to 
turn  and  ask  Miss  Admonitia  in  a  calm  Toice 
why  she  had  sent  for  me. 

To  my  astonishment  her  eyes  met  mine 
fiill  of  tears,  and,  rising  from  her  chair 
hastily,  she  undid  the  hot  clasp  of  my 
mother's  hand  from  my  bruised  arm,  and 
placed  her  by  main  force  on  the  sofa. 

"Lucy  Polwheie,**  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
withering  contempt,  "it  was  in  vain,  seem- 
ingly, that  Mildred  and  I  married  you  to  a 
gentleman.  You  are  the  same  ill-tempered, 
low  woman  that  you  ever  were.  The  pert 
seamstress  of  the  Plymouth  garret  dressed 
in  finery  on  Sundays  —  wasn't  it.  sometimes 
stolen  finery?  —  was  ever  peeping  through 
the  rich  apparel  of  Miss  Polwheie,  the  belle 
of  Penrhyn,  and  now  not  all  the  diamonds 
and  cachemires  of  Miss  Treganowen  can 
hide  her.  For  shame !  "  she  cried,  while  her 
eyes  flashed  indignation.  "Learn  to  control 
your  unhappy  nature  better,  or  at  least  do 
not  show  it  in  ill-usage  to  your  child.  Be- 
ware I  for  if  I  relate  this  scene  to  Mildred,  the 
whole  of  your  present  state  will  sink  fh>m  you 
like  some  castle  you  may  have  built  in  the 
air." 

My  mother,  who  had  been  beating  her 
hands  together  in  hysterical  weeping,  ap- 
peared to  think  it  best  to  calm  herself.  She 
commenced  some  broken  protestations  of 
gratitude,  mingled  with  entreaties  that  Mil- 
dred might  not  be  set  against  her ;  but  Miss 
Admonitia  interrupted  her  sternly,  and, 
turning  to  me,  she  took  my  hand  and  placed 
me  in  a  chair  by  her  side. 

"Mrs.  Treganowen  afiirms,"  said  Admo- 
nitia, "  that  you  never  told  her  this  workman 
was  the  same  man  who  had  that  brooch  in  his 
possession." 

I  was  silent,  and  after  a  moment's  pause, 
she  continued :  — 

'*  I  need  not  say,  Esther,  tliat  I  know  you 
have  told  me  the  trutli.    Perhaps  Mrs.  Tre- 


ganowen forgot  the  circumstance,  unless  she 
has  reasons  of  her  own  for  concealing  it.'* 

"  My  reason,"  sobbed  my  mother,  "  wa« 
that  I  thought  Esther  must  be  mistaken,  for 
the  man  who  gave  her  the  brooch  could  not 
have  been  Paul,  and  it  was  Paul  whom  I  saw 
yesterday.  *• 

"And  why  might  it  not  be  Paul  who  had 
the  brooch?  Are  all  his  possessions  acquired 
with  irreproachable  honesty?"  asked  Mita 
Admonitia,  quietly. 

"Because, — because,"  cried  my  mother, 
witli  a  sudden  flush,  "  Paul  is  not  a  murderer, 
and  the  man  who  had  that  brooch  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  gang  that  murdered  your 
sister  Alicia." 

"  Miserable  woman,  fhll  of  vile  secrets  and 
wretched  memories,"  cried  Admonitia,  with  a 
sudden  access  of  emotion  before  which  my 
motlier's  smaller  passion  paled  away,  "yon 
have  a  reason  for  that  assertion  which  you 
will  not  tell  me.  But  hear  me.  I  will  bring 
the  murderers  of  ray  sister  to  justice,  and 
pursue  Paul  himself  to  the  gallows,  if  I  find 
he  is  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with 
these  miscreants." 

With  a  cry  that  rang  through  my  ears,  my 
mother  sprang  up  only  to  throw  herself  at 
Admonitia*8  feet. 

"  You  will  not  be  so  cruel ! "  she  cried. 
"  You  cannot  do  it  I " 

"  Why  not? "  asked  BCiss  Admonitia,  hold- 
ing herself  stem  and  erect  in  spite  of  the 
clinging  clasp  of  my  mother's  passionate 
fingers. 

"  Because  I  love  him  still— because  he 
is  the  only  creature  that  ever  loved  me. 
Through  all  my  miserable  childhood  and 
youth,  if  he  was  wicked  to  others  he  was  a 
guardian  angel  to  me.  What  do  you  know 
of  wretchedness?"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  fltry,  pale  and  terrible  in  its  strength. 
"  It  is  I  who  could  tell  you  of  suffering.  You 
shall  not  touch  Paul." 

"  Why  not?"  repeated  Miss  Admonitia,  in 
the  same  impassive  way. 

"You  will  kill  Ralph." 

"  Colonel  Treganowen  has  supported  deeper 
sorrows,  and  he  still  flourishes,"  said  Admo- 
nitia, in  a  still  colder  tone,  as  she  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  You  shall  not  go ! "  shrieked  my  motlier, 
holding  her  dress  with  both  hands.  "  I  will 
tell  Mildred;  she  will  prevent  you." 

Miss  Admonitia  turned  on  her  fiercely,  the 
crimson  flush  hot  on  her  brow. 

"Do  you  dare  to  insinuate,"  she  said, 
proudly,    "that    Mildred    will   not    second 
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every  effort  of  mine  to  find  Alicia's  mur- 
derer?" 

**  No,"  said  my  mother,  with  a  despairing 
courage,  like  a  creature  standing  at  bay,  *'  I 
say  that  the  last  person  on  earth  whom  Mil- 
dred wishes  to  find  is  the  man  who  killed  her 
sister.*' 

**  You  are  lying!"  said  Miss  Admonitia, 
irith  shaking  lips ;  *'  but  if  it.be  true,  I  will  do 
it  alone." 

And  still  she  tried  to  more  towards  the 
door. 

**No!  no!"  cried  my  mother,  clinging  to 
her  now  with  both  arms.  '*  Forgive  me  for 
what  I  said  I    Hare  mercy  on  me  1 " 

For  answer.  Miss  Admonitia  undid  the 
passionate  clasp  that  held  her,  and  walked 
steadily  across  the  room.  My  mother  started 
to  her  feet;  her  eyes  flashed  hatred  and 
defiance. 

**  You  hare  had  no  mercy  on  me  I "  she 
cried ;  •*  I  will  show  none  to  you.  It  was 
Paul  himself  who  killed  Alicia.  I,  wretched 
child  tliat  I  was,  saw  him.  Now  tell  Mildred 
from  me,  and  see  if  she  will  touch  a  hair  of 
his  head." 

I  heard  no  more.  The  room  swam  around 
me,  a  strange  darkness  fell  over  me,  a  deadly 
sickness  and  sensation  of  being  carried  away 
to  a  great  distance,  and  then  all  was  a  blank. 


CHAPTBSR  XVI. 

It  was  November  when  I  fell  ill,  and  tins 
blank  continued  for  me  all  the  winter  through, 
till  I  woke  one  morning  to  feel  the  breath  of 
spring  wafted  through  the  window,  while  the 
song  of  birds  came  witli  it,  and  the  scent  of  a 
thousand  flowers  loaded  it  with  balm;  A  sense 
of  intense  peace  pervaded  my  being.  I  lay 
still  and  listened  in  a  fulness  of  joy  no  words 
can  tell  to  the  song  of  a  linnet  perched  amid 
ilie  blossoms  of  a  thorn,  whose  branches 
touched  the  window-sill.  All  was  so  quiet 
that  not  a  pin-drop  disturbed  the  little  song- 
ster, whose  hallelujah  rose  to  the  blue  heavens 
in  clear,  thrilling  notes,  soft  and  musical  as  a 
streamlet's  flow.  I  followed  him,  note  by 
note,  till  he  tras  still.  Then  he  flew  away, 
but  another  and  another  took  his  place,  while, 
with  enchanted  ears  and  eyes,  tearfUl  with 
joy,  I  listened  and  watched. 

Here  was  the  bright  goldfinch,  arrayed  like 
feathered  king,  there  the  garden  warbler  in 
ru«8ct  and  black,  the  speckled  tlirush,  and 
fwart  blackbird,  with  song  sweet  and  clear  as 
a  running  brook,  and  the  tiny  tomtit  chirping 


his  little  loves  in  melodious  jerks  and  catches 
that  seemed  to  defy  the  very  universe  to  fol- 
low him  for  joy  and  courage.  As  I  lay  in 
pleasant  weakness  listening,  I  wondered  if  all 
were  real,  or  whether  I  had  awoke  in  some 
far-off  world  which  was  not  heaven,  but  so 
near  it  that  heaven's  angels,  as  they  journeyed 
to  and  fro  f^om  star  to  star,  on  their  missions 
of  love,  chose  it  for  a  resting-place,  and  shook 
beauty  over  it  with  lavish  wing  as  their  closing 
pinions  softly  descended. 

Meanwhile  the  sunshine  crept  in  flirther, 
and  checkered  my  white  bed  with  a  glittering 
spectrum  of  my  window,  fiecked  with  a  hun- 
dred shadows  of  dancing  leaves,  that  tapped 
friendly  on  its  panes  and  nodded  kindly  to  me 
in  my  weakness,  adding  their  greeting  to  the 
linnet's  song,  while  the  bark  of  a  dog  joined 
heartily  in  their  loving  good-morrow,  falling 
on  my  ear  with  a  pleasant  strangeness,  like  a 
new  sound  never  heard  before. 

Soon  other  sounds  came  creeping  in  through 
the  morning  mist,  and  with  them  came  faintly 
dim  memories,  not  hurting  roe,  but  gently 
fiinning  my  soul  with  refreshing  thought,  till 
gradually  there  broke  upon  my  sense  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  been  long  ill,  but  that 
danger  and  death  were  put  away  from  me 
now.  Clasping  my  thin  hands  together  I 
prayed  and  thanked  God;  but  very  weakly, 
very  imperfectly  did  my  few  nmrmured  words 
convey  to  heaven  the  deep  joy,  the  calm,  the 
delight  of  existence,  and  the  ecstasy  of  praise 
that  filled  my  being.  I  lay  still  anotiier  mo^ 
ment  that  tlie  tears  which  had  gathered  in  my 
eyes  might  go  back  to  their  wells,  and  then 
painfully  I  succeeding  in  raising  my  head 
from  the  pillow  and  looking  around  me. 

Through  the  window  I  Sa^  the  green, 
smooth  lawn,  the  waving  trees,  the  budding 
thorn  bursting  into  blossom,  the  glossy  laurels 
glittering  with  a  sheen  that  closed  my  languid 
eyen^  the  soft  hue  of  the  spring  foliage  on  the 
chestnut,  sycamore,  and  beech,  and  over  all  a 
canopy  of  ethereal  blue,  pearled  with  clouds, 
and  set  with  that  resplendent  jewel.,  the  morn- 
ing sun.  The  balmy  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  spring  odors,  and  filled  with  sunshine 
that  seemed  its  very  self  and  yet  not  itself, 
but  rather  its  bright  spirit,  that  steeped  it  in 
rejoicing,  and  vivified  it  into  a  full  glory  of 
lifg  lind  light.  With  a  swelling  heart,  beating 
warm  with  the  joy  of  my  new  birth  to  health 
and  loveliness,  I  breathed  this  beauty  into  my 
very  being,  and  made  it  a  part  of  myself.  For 
what  we  have  once  seen  and  once  loved  with 
a  true  worship  is  forever  after  a  portion  of 
our  souls,  —  our.  very  own,  —  a  part  of  that 
mysterious  inheritance  which,  while  we  live, 
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ve  are  ever  enriching  or  impoTerishing ;  that 
heritage  which  we  call  xeZ/,  which  we  water 
with  tears,  sun  with  laughter,  comfort  with 
hope,  and  strengthen  with  faith  against  the 
blights  of  grief  and  sin,  till  the  great  Steward 
of  our  souls  puts  forth  his  sickle  —  we  call  it 
deatli  —  and  requires  of  us  the  account  of  our 
harvest. 

That  blue,  ^unnj  sea  answering  the  spark- 
ling breeze  by  a  shower  of  diamonds  flung 
upwards  as  in  play,  seemed  not  too  mighty, 
not  too  deep  to  be  a  type  of  the  unfathomable 
thought,  the  boundless  bliss  of  my  young 
spirit,  as  she,  too,  rejoiced  in  her  creation, 
and,  floating  down  the  waves  of  time,  spark- 
led in  the  sunshine  and  joy  of  life.  Gazing 
out  on  the  picture  framed  by  my  window,  I 
could  not  tire  of  its  beauty,  ever  changing  as 
it  was,  with  something  new  creeping  into  it. 
Now  a  white  sail  crossing  the  disk  and  depart- 
ing, now  a  flying  bird  like  a  passing  spirit,  a 
butterfly  like  a  winged  flower,  a  gambolling 
spaniel,  or  tlie  shadow  of  a  fleeting  cloud,  — 
all  these  changed  the  picture's  aspect  every 
minute,  and  fixed  my  smiling  wonder.  Turn- 
ing away  my  head  at  last,  I  encountered  the 
calm,  gray  eyes  of  Prudence  White  fixed  on 
me  curiously.  She  was  seated  at  a  little 
round  table  on  the  side  of  my  bed  opposite  to 
the  window,  and  she  bad  a  bit  of  needle-work 
in  her  hand.  Her  quiet,  neat  figure,  so  prim 
and  nice,  made  another  picture  for  me  which 
my  eyit^  gathered  in  witli  pleasure,  and  I 
looked  at  her  and  smiled^ 

*'Miss  Esther,"  she  said,  and  a  sudden 
change  came  over  her  face,  **  are  you  bet- 
ter?" 

"  Yes,  much  better,"  I  answered.  But  my 
Toice  sounded  so  weak  and  low  to  my  own 
ears  that  I  was  startled  with  a  vague  surprise. 

« Thank  God!"  said  the  kind  old  house- 
keeper. And,  dropping  her  work,  she  clasped 
her  hands,  while  tears  started  to  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  up  in  thankfulness. 

"  Don't  cry.  Prudence  J*  said  I,  faintly. 

'*No,  miss,  I  won't,  but  I'm  so  glad!" 
Saying  which,  the  good  soul  raised  her  apron 
to  her  eyoB  under  the  pretence  of  wiping 
them,  while  in  reality  beneath  the  cover  she 
shed  a  copious  shower  of  hearty  tears.  Then 
bustling  away  for  a  moment  she  came  back 
with  a  cup  of  broth,  which  seemed  to  me  the 
veriest  nectar  ever  tasted  by  mortal. 

**  You  must  lie  down  again  now,"  said  Pru- 
dence. **But  first,  look  here,  Miss  Esther; 
here's  something  to  make  you  laugh." 

She  pulled  back  my  curtain  as  she  spoke, 
and  displayed  the  slumbering  figure  of  the 
pert-nosed  servant-girl  lying  all  of  a  heap  on 


the  floor,  rolled  up  in  one  of  those  many- 
caped  great  coats  then  worn  by  gentlemen. 

<*  There,  that's  what  master  gave  her  to 
keep  her  warm,  and  the  way  she  curls  her- 
self up  in  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  a  hedge- 
hog," said  Prudence.  **  Bless  you,  Miss  Es- 
ther, she'll  sit  up  for  any  number  of  nights, 
and  never  feel  sleepy  till  sunrise,  and  then 
she  blinks  like  an  owl,  and  drops." 

Here  the  girl  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
perching  herself  on  one  red  elbow,  she  regarded 
me  with  great  astonishment.  I  smiled  at  her 
comical  face,  which  seemed  to  increase  her 
wonder  to  an  enormous  extent. 

'<  Well,  gawk,"  said  Prudence,  with  sundiy 
winks  and  nods,  ''what  arree  staring  at 
now?" 

**  Are  you  glad  to  see  me  better?  "  I  asked. 
**  Look :  I  have  eaten  a  full  basin  of  broth." 

*^Lor!"  said  the  girl.  And  whole  sen- 
tences strung  together  could  not  so  strongly 
express  surprise  as  did  this  simple  exclama- 
tion. As  I  looked  at  her  wide-opened  eyes, 
and  her  countenance  stupefied  as  the  sight  of 
a  miracle,  I  could  not  help  laughing. 

«*Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 
"  You  look  as  if  you  were  out  of  your  mind 
with  wonder." 

This  speech  of  mine  completely  upset  the 
girl's  gravity. 

"  Well,  I  never!  "  she  cried.  "  I  look  out 
o'  my  mind,  do  I  ?  O  lor,  Mrs.  White,  that  I 
should  live  to  hear  missee  say  that  as  grave 
as  a  judge !  I  be  the  waun  that  looks  oat  o* 
mymiud,  bel?    Olor!" 

Here  she  rolled  to  and  fro  in  a  fit  of  inter- 
minable laughter,  in  which  Prudence  could 
scarcely  refVain  from  joining.  Stopping  at 
last,  she  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
patronizing  benevolenfte  and  satisfaction. 

**Well,  et's  a  mericul,"  she  said,  **  and  a 
blessed  waun.  To  think  of  her  waking  up  all 
of  a  Buddint  as  sensible  as  Solomon,  and  as 
peart  as  a  magpie  I  Aw,  Miss  Esther,  we've 
all  bin  wisht  about  'ee,  sure  enough,  and  a 
fine  passed  of  asnegers*  we've  had  trapseing* 
and  tarvying^  down  to  Treganowento  pomster^ 
'ee  up ;  ees,  fye,  and  narra  waun  of  'em  able 
to  do  et.  Sure,  I  feel  scratchy^  when  I  think 
of  all  they  toatledum-patticks^  chunking^  mas- 
ter's cuyn*  like  'taties.  Aw,  we've  bin  in  a 
cruel  taaking  'bout  'ee,  Miss  Esther,  thic's  a 
fac.'" 

**  I  am  tg&ry  much  oblige^  to  you,  Mary," 
said  I,  **  for  caring  for  me." 

1  Parcel.  >  Blockheads.  >  Wandering. 

«  Slorming.  >  Cure. 

•  Mad  with  anger.  '  Complete  simplotons. 
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**  Hark  to  her  now,  the  poor  cheel-vean ;' 
the  don*t  know  what  I  be  caalcd,  and  she's  bin 
screeching  *  Jenifer  t  Jenifer ! '  day  and  night 
till  I  'was  skeercd  of  my  aun  name,  I  wes." 

"  Is  y  oTir  name  Jenifer  ?  ** '  said  I.  *  *  That's 
a  very  old  Cornish  name,  and  one  that  a  queen 
bore  once  in  King  Arthur's  time." 

"Please,  Miss  Esther,  to  lie  down  and  be 
quiet, ••  said  Prudence,  uneasily.  "  Don't  'ee 
begin  'pon  the  old  kings  and  queens  jist  yet ; 
let  their  bones,  lie,  do  'ee  now,  co."  • 

I  laughed  a  little,  lay  down  as  she  bade  me, 
and  fell  asleep.  What  a  beautiful  sleep  that 
wasy  and  how  firesh  and  gay  I  felt  when  I  woke 
up  at  midday !  And  there  waa  my  father  sit- 
ting down  by  my  bedside  watching  me,  and  a 
doctor  was  there  —  a  pleasant  doctor  with 
wonderful  eyes,  caressing,  coaxing,  and  Cor- 
nish to  the  backbone.  And  steaming  on  the 
round  table  stood  a  little  teapot,  a  crisp  loaf, 
and  a  tiny  pot  of  creamy  butter.  My  father 
looked  pale  and  thin,  but  he  answered  my 
smile  with  a  look  of  joy  beaming  over  his  face 
like  sunshine,  and  then  he  stooped  and  kissed 
me;  whereupon  the  doctor  with  the  merry 
eyes,  declaring  that  was  a  very  good  example 
to  follow,  stooped  and  kissed  me  also;  only 
he  gave  roc  two  kisses  instead  of  one,  because 
he  said  he  came  second;  a  reasoning  which 
made  me  laugh. 

''Laugh  on,  Miss  Esther,"  said  the  doctor, 
as  he  coolly  installed  himself  at  the  round 
table  and  began  pouring  out  the  tea.  **  You 
require  three  things  to  make  you  well  — 
laughter,  food,  and  sleep  —  and  I'm  coming 
every  day  to  see  you  have  all  three." 

He  brought  me  some  tea  as  he  spoke  and  a 
plate  of  thinnest  bread  and  butter  of  his  own 
cutting,  and  watched  me  eat  and  drink  with 
a  pleasure  that  rendered  his  merry  face  singu- 
larly handsome.  I  was  very  weak,  but  very 
glad  and  happy,  and  eager  to  talk. 

"  This  tea  is  so  nice,  and  the  bread  and 
butter  is  ni6e,  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  you 
are  very  nice,  too,"  said  I  to  the  doctor,  as  I 
patted  the  hand  so  gently  smoothing  my 
pillow.  A  curious  shadow  —  I  should  have 
said  of  tears  bad  he  been  a  woman  —  came  in- 
to his  merry  gray  eyes,  and  the  kind  hand  I 
-  touched  stole  around  the  cushion,  supporting 
me  with  comforting  strength  that  made  me 
fancy  myself  quite  weU. 

"Poor  little  birdie,"  he  said  softly,  **how 
iU  it  has  been  r' 

"And  have  you  taken  care  of  me  all  the 
time?"    I  asked;  "you  and  papa?" 

*  Uitls  chUd.  '  A  corruption  of  Qulnevere. 

*  A  Oomt^  term  of  o&dearment. 


'*  Not  all  the  lime,"  answered  the  doctor,  a 
little  gravely. 

'*  I  wish  you  had  been  in  Dr.  Spencer's 
hands  earlier,  Esther,  my  poor  child,"  said 
my  father;  ''you  would  have  been  spped 
much  suffering." 

"  I  have  not  suffered  anything,*'  said  I, 
smilii^  at  the  doctor,  who  was  smoothing  back 
my  hair,  and  looking  at  me  anxiously. 

Somehow  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  shy  of 
him,  and  I  suffered  my  cliildish  head  to  lean 
upon  his  breast  with  all  the  confidence  with 
which  a  bird  nestles  beneath  its  mother's  wing. 
In  my  calm  weakness  I  felt  no  curiosity  about 
this  new  friend,  but  was  content  to  enjoy  his 
soothing  presence  without  asking  questions. 
When  my  tea  was  over,  those  kind  hands  laid 
me  back  gently  on  my  pillow,  and,  looking 
alternately  at  his  smiling  face  and  my  father's 
grave,  earnest  eyes,  I  fell  asleep,  and  my 
dreams  were  pleasant. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

After  a  few  days,  during  which,  save  for 
intervals  of  hearty  eating  and  drinking,  I 
think  I  did  little  else  but  sleep,  I  was  strong 
enough  to  leave  my  bed  and  lie  on  a  couch  by 
the  window,  where  I  enjoyed  fully  the  beauty 
of  the  garden  and  the  freshness  of  the  sea. 
At  length  I  reached  the  dignity  of  dressing, 
and  slowly,  hour  by  hour,  as  health  returned, 
the  waves  of  commonplace  daily  life  gathered 
in  around  me,  and  I  grew  weary  and  inert, 
not  being  strong  enough  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  petty  ebb  and  flow  of  that  dreary,  monoto- 
nous sea,  and  still  too  sick  to  seek  an  interest 
elsewhere.  One  day  I  sat  listlessly  by  the 
window,  weary,  sad,  irritable.  Ah!  looking 
back  with  these  dimmed,  aged  eyes  upon  that 
fragile  child  figure,  propped  with  pillows, 
with  thin  bands  clasped  and  head  bent  forward, 
how  well  I  can  read  now  the  cause  of  the 
dreary  depression  portrayed  in  each  line  of  the 
bent  form,  of  the  pallid  cheek,  and  quivering 
lip  I  And  yet  I  could  not  read  a  word  of  that 
language  then;  my  own  heart  was  a  sealed 
book  to  me.  I  lived  only  in  imagination,  and 
it  was  fevered  food  it  gave  me.  Stones  for 
bread,  and  scorpions  for  fish,  and  fiery  thirst 
for  water  —  these  were  the  daily  meals  my 
enemies  brought  me,  and  yet  I  was  content, 
hugging  my  hunger  to  me,  and  craving,  ever 
craving  for  the  unnatural  food. 

Still  looking  back  as  on  a  picture,  I  see  the 
little  round  table  placed  near  the  drooping 
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child,  and  on  it  stands  a  large  old-fashioned 
vatch,  ticking  loudly,  so  loudly  that  I — no, 
not  I,  Esther  the  aged,  looking  back  on  life's 
beaten  track,  knowing  all  things,  and,  above 
all,  that  nothing  hath  come  to  me  more  cruel 
than  hath  come  to  others,  but  I,  the  child, 
drooping  before  the  unknown  mystery  of  life, 
bending  to  the  sorrows  not  yet  come,  shrinking 
on  the  brink  of  the  flood  I  can  feel  though  not 
see  as  fate  drives  me  blindly  on  —  I  put  my 
•mall  hand  impatiently  and  pushed  the  watch 
firom  me ;  and  as  I  glance  wistfully  at  the  win- 
dow through  which  these  many  days  at  an 
hour  now  slowly  past  —  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty  minutes  since  —  I  had  been  wont  to  see  a 
kind  face  smiling,  my  hend  sinks  lower,  an  in- 
tense, an  unknown  weariness  pervades  my 
frame,  and  I  hide  some  strange  pang  upon  my 
face  with  my  clasped  hands.  Meanwhile,  a 
figure  that  has  come  gently  into  the  room 
steals  behind  me,  and  lays  a  parcel  on  my 
lap. 

**  Esther,  you  are  sad  to-day.  Here  is 
something*  that  will  drive  away  your  precocious 
troubles." 

It  was  my  father's  voice,  and  I  turned  with 
a  start  and  deep  blush  to  greet  him. 

''What  is  it?"  I  said,  as  I  laid  my  hand 
tremblingly  on  the  packet. 

**  Open  it  and  see." 

In  a  moment  the  strings  were  off,  the  papers 
thrown  aside,  and  there  in  the  full  glory  of 
green  and  gold,  lay  Spenser's  **  Faerie 
Queenel"  For  an  instant,  and  an  instant 
only,  I  was  bewildered.  Then  my  face  flushed 
painfully,  and,  like  a  wave,  there  came  over 
me  a  rush  of  memory  too  strong  for  me  in  my 
weakness,  for  falling  softly  back  on  my  father's 
arm  I  fainted. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  the  glit- 
tering books  were  not  in  sight,  and  a  week 
passed  away  before  I  gathered  courage  to  ask 
for  them.  My  father  hesitated  at  first  to  grant 
my  request,  but  finally  yielded,  bringing  me 
the  volumes  with  a  strange  look  of  uneasiness 
on  his  face.  I  asked  no  questions,  and  he 
volunteered  no  information.  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  from  whom  the  gift  came,  without 
a  word  being  said.  My  silence,  however, 
misled  my  father,  who  now  attributed  my 
fainting  to  mere  weakness,  as  he  naturally 
imagined  I  could  only  suppose  the  books 
came  from  him. 

Meanwhile,  thoughout  this  slow  week,  I 
kept  my  daily  watch  at  the  window,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  loud  ticking  of  the  heavy  seconds, 
as  they  went  by  on  their  leaden  wings.  It 
was  no  hero  for  whom  I  was  looking  and  long- 
ing \  there  was  no  halo  of  imagination  thrown 


around  him,  I  m%$$ed  the  kind,  faojiliftr  fkce 
—  that  was  simply  all.  At  last  I  told  myself 
that  now  I  was  convalescent  he  hbd  given  me 
up,  just  as  he  would  give  up  any  other  pa- 
tient; and,  disappointed,  humiliated,  I  put 
away  the  loud-ticking  watch,  and  altering  the 
position  of  my  chair,  I  placed  my  back  to  the 
window. 

It  was  not  until  years  after  this  that  I  knew 
my  kind  doctor  at  this  time  was  lying  danger- 
ously ill,  in  sore  need  of  the  gentle,  attentive 
nursing  he  had  so  richly  lavished  upon  me. 
My  father  and  Prudence,  in  their  anxiety  for 
me  during  my  weakness,  avoided  all  allusion 
to  him,  and  evaded  the  half-formed  questions 
that  died  away  on  my  tongue.  Thus  silently 
he  faded  out  of  my  daily  life  in  the  same  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way  in  which  he  had  glided  into 
it.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  that 
gentle,  kind  face  could  ever  have  been  my 
daily  comforter  and  help. 

You  may 'have  observed  that  I  have  said 
nothing  about  my  mother.  It  was  a  singular 
consequence  of  my  illness  that  it  made  me 
avoid,  or  rather  instinctively  shrink  from, 
certain  persons  and  certain  topics,  my  thoughts 
rushing  back  as  they  neared  them  with  the 
same  dread  with  which  we  floe  some  visible 
danger.  My  mother  was  one  of  these  persons, 
and  I  only  approached  her  image  in  my 
memory  gradually  and  with  caution,  uiy  over- 
tried  brain  perchance  warning  me  of  peril  if  I 
ventured  on  this  path.  It  was  not  that  my 
memory  was  impaired;  it  was  not  dormant, 
that  was  all.  I  felt  that  I  could  remember 
perfectly  all  that  had  happened  if  I  chose  to 
make  the  effort,  but  I  felt  also  that  it  was 
better  not  to  make  it.  I  could  plainly  date 
the  commencement  of  my  illness  from  my 
adventure  on  the  roof,  but  I  put  my  hand  on 
that  plague-spot  and  refhsed  to  uncover  it. 
Neither  would  I  ask  questions  respecting  the 
length  and  nature  of  my  illness ;  only  I  knew 
it  was  November  when  I  looked  on  that  white, 
woftil  face,  and  the  dead  November  leaves, 
like  a  funeral  chaplet,  still  entwined  my  gar- 
den hat;  and  it  was  May  leaves.  May  flowers, 
to  which  my  senses  had  opened  after  their 
long  sleep.  But  my  thoughts  wandered  round 
that  blank  darkness  without  creeping  into  it, 
or  ever  seeking  to  traverse  this  lost  time  which 
my  sickness  had  swallowed  up.  This  is  the 
blank  I  told  you  of—  the  gulf  which  my  after 
life  has  only  rudely  bridged  over,  not  by  any 
later  knowledge  of  mine,  but  by  the  narratives 
of  others. 

On  my  recovery  my  father  seemed  a  familar 
figure  that  had  flitted  to  and  fro  tlirongh  many 
visions;  and  that  other  face,  so  gentle  and 
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kind,  to  which  I  clung  so  tenderlj,  appeared 
amply  to  have  belonged  to  me  all  •  my  life, 
and  I  smiled  at  the  very  thought  of  its  ever 
having  been  new  and  strange.  Not  so  my 
mother ;  hers  was  a  vague  image  only  to  be 
recalled  with  pain,  and  it  was  the  pert  servant 
girl  who  first  forced  me  to  shape  out  this 
image  tangibly,  and  endure  this  pain  in  a 
more  lasting  form  than  a  mere  passing  pang. 

"Well,  Miss  Esther,"  she  said  one  day,  as 
her  red  face  beamed  with  satisfaction,  "you 
don't  ask  arter  Crum'eirs  dog."  ^ 

"Who  in  the  world  is  Cromwell's  dog, 
Jenifer?" 

"  Why,  your  ma's  maid  that  she  brought 
fV-om  Indgee  —  aule  Dominy  Chitty,  to  be 
sure.  And  you  don't  ask  after  your  ma, 
either,  miss." 

I  turned  red,  and  then  pale,  with  a  strange 
sickness  and  fear,  as  this  abrupt  question 
stirred  up  too  quickly  in  my  brain  the  wild 
thoughts  that  my  illness  had  for  a  time 
calmed. 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten her.  Where  is  mamma  ?  How  is  it  i 
don't  see  her?  " 

"  Aw,  my  dear/*  continued  Jenifer,  pursing 
her  lips  tightly  together,  "  et's  much  good  the 
sight  of  her  would  do'  ee." 

"  You  must  not  say  so  to  me,"  I  interrupted 
wearily. 

"  Lor,  et's  much  she  caretf  for  you  I "  cried 
Jenifer.  Directly  the  doctor  says  you  has 
fever  she  traapeses  off  to  Baath  with  as  many 
trunks  as  the  queen;  a  fine  new  man  with 
a  frizzled  wig  from  Lunnun-Churchtown  'long 
with  her,  Crum'ell's  dog  up  behind,  four 
'osses,  two  houtriders,  a  parrot,  and  Fiddle- 
de-dee  inside." 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  not  only  at 
Jenifer's  curious  arrangement  of  words,  by 
which  she  put  the  horses  and  outriders  inside 
the  coach,  but  also  at  the  ridiculous  names 
she  had  bestowed  on  my  mother's  little  spaniel, 
Fidelio,  and  her  maid,  Dominica  Cetti,  who 
was  a  Spaniard  or  Italian,  whom  she  had  en- 
gaged either  in  Syria  or  Egypt. 

"  And  has  not  mamma  been  to  see  me  once 
since  I  was  taken  ill,  Jenifer?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  but  you've  bin  to  see  her,  miss." 

"  I  have,  Jenifer! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Ees,  fye,  my  dear.  You  see,  when  you 
got  better  of  the  fever,  you  weren't  fitty  at  all 
en  your  head,  Miss  Esther,  so  your  pa  thought 
a  chaange  of  air  would  maake  et  come  en 
coose  like,  and  we  all  staarts  for  Baath  to  tzy 

>In  the  vfllage  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  <*  Crom*ell's 
dog*'  is  a  term  of  reproach  beetowod  on  oboozl^os 
IndividaAU. 


they  waeturs,  which  a  dog  wouldn't  stomach, 
and  tlia  folks  up  there  so  proud  and  smaert 
you  cain't  spoake  to  'em  for  emperence,  and 
your  ma  not  a  bit  settleder,  weth  her  faace 
paainted.  Aw,  my  dear,  she  was  a  rale 
beauty,  I  can  tell  'ee,  and  no  more  cares  for 
her  own  child  than  a  cuckoo.  And  a  young 
miss  wetli  her,  fine  and  emperant  she  was, 
and  a  beauty,  too,  they  said;  but  I  couldn't 
see  et,  n't  I,  thof  I  opened  my  eyes  as  big  as 
cutch-laamps ;  and  a  forthy  young  gentlemen 
en  brave  cloase,  most  like  a  play-actor  he 
was." 

"  Was  his  name  Stephen?  "  I  asked,  faintly. 

"Stephen I  Iss,  sure  it  were,  and  a  deal 
more  tacked  arter  it,  like  a  kite's  tail,  and  a 
'  Sir '  stuck  afore  it.  And  that's  all  I  knaw 
about  'un,  so  don't  'ee,  for  goodness  gracious' 
sake,  Miss  Esther,  ax  me  no  questions,  'cus  I 
don't  know  nauthen  at  all." 

"And  was  the  young  lady's  name  Alice, 
Jenifer?" 

"  Lor-a-mussy,  Miss  Esther,  you  have  give 
me  a  turn  I  I  reckon  'twas  maake-b'lieve  all 
the  time  you  was  ill,  and  you  do  know  all 
about  et,  don't  'ee,  now?" 

"  I  know  not-hing,  Jenifer,"  said  I,  with 
deep  sadness.  "  Tell  me  what  you  may  tell. 
I  see  you  are  ordered  not  to  let  me  know 
much." 

"You  be  'cute  as  a  magpie,  Miss  Esther. 
Well,  her  naame  was  Alice,  hut  as  to  her 
havage,  or  anything  'bout  her,  nobody  knowed, 
and  as  I  couldn't  abide  her,  I  didn't  want  to 
know.  Dominy  Chitty  said  she  was  a  orfing 
that  was  put  under  your  mamma's  care  in 
Indgee;  and  ef  so  be  as  that's  true,  then  a 
unbeknown  orfing  es  more  cared  for  than 
waun's  own  flesh  and  blood,  that's  all.  I 
couldn't  abide  her,  she  so  rosy  and  prinkt  out, 
and  you  so  white  and  wisht,  never  ating 
nauthen,  and  never  slaeping.  And  aw,  my 
dear,  tha  things  you  seed  en  they  waakeful 
nights  would  maake  a  parson  catch  oop  his 
coaets  and  run." 

"  What  did  I  see,  Jenifer?  " 

Jenifer  looked  round  the  room  before  she 
spoke,  with  an  awe-struck  countenance,  but 
seeing  nothing  more  terrible  than  the  cat, 
plucked  up  courage. 

"  Well,  miss,  perhaps,  I  didn't  ought  to  tell, 
but  there,  as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb.  You  seed.  Miss  Esther,  a  bucka  which, 
sooner  than  I'd  see,  I*d  be  repped  oop  in 
lerrups  or  scat  ento  jouds ;  iss,  fye,  I  would. 
You  seed  Miss  Lishy  Tremaine  groping  round 
your  bed  day  and  night.  At  laest  maaster, 
who  was  as  wisht  as  a  coot,  wrote  straight  off 
to  Miss  Mildred,  a  ded,  and  he  tould  her  all 
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joQ  Baidi  and,  *Btead  of  answering  thic  letter, 
Kiss  'Monitia  comes  to  Baath,  and  taakea  yon 
right  off  to  Treval." 

"To  Treval!*'  I  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Iss,  fyc,  to  Treral,  because  Miss  Mildred 
send  word  there  warn't  no  doctor  as  conld 
pomster  *  you,  but  she'd  cure  'ee  herself,  she 
would,  and  so  she  did,  sure  enough." 

"  Miss  Mildred  cured  me  I  "  And  my  won- 
der was  too  great  for  words. 

**She  and  the  carneying  doctor  that  Mr. 
Winterdale  sent  for  to  ftirrin  paarts." 

Here  was  a  new  surprise.  Mr.  Winterdale, 
then  —  my  old  tutor  —  knew  Dr.  Spencer, 
and  it  wns  by  his  agency  this  firm,  gentle 
hand  had  so  tenderly  soothed  away  my  sick- 
ness. But  I  passed  over  this  strange  news 
without  a  word  of  exclamation  save  that  ex- 
pressed in  a  tightened  breath  and  curious, 
silent  wonder,  while  Jenifer  triumphantly 
continued  her  narration  :  — 

"  Miss  Mildred  tooked  'ce  in  hand  to  once, 
hut  she  sent  me,  nnd  Prudence  White,  and 
our  peer*  back  to  Treganowen.  And  I've 
heerd  say  as  you  slept  in  her  awn  room,  and 
she  tended  'ee  day  and  night,  never  leaving 
*ee  'cept  the  hour  that  the  colonel  rode  over 
from  Treganowen  to  spend  en  your  room,  and 
then  she  allis  went  away,  and  Miss  'Monitia 
took  her  place.  At  laest  the  doctor  —  who 
maakes  everybody  like  *un  with  auney  a  wink 
of  his  gfray  eye  —  said  you'd  be  well  soon, 
and  they'd  better  taake  'ee  hoam,  as  you'd 
feel  more  naternl  like  at  Treganowen  when 
you  corned  to.  So  hoam  you  wes  brought, 
laid  upon  cushions  in  tha  caeridge,  as  wisht 
and  white  as  a  streak  of  moonshine,  with  tha 
doctor  as  tender-hearted  over  *ee  as  a  babby, 
resting  your  poor  head  upon  his  buzzom, 
coaxing,  carneying,  whispering  till  you  was 
jest  as  quiet  and  as  happy  as  a  infant.  Me 
and  Prudence  White  wes  in  tha  coach,  and 
maaster  riding  'long  by  the  door,  and  we 
never  tired  of  looking  at  thic  picture,  I  can 
tell  'ee.  I  never  see  such  a  man  as  thic  doc- 
tor, he  does  it  all  so  easy  —  " 

**  What  does  he  do  easy,  Jenifer?" 

My  voice  was  so  sad  when  I  spoke  that  it 
startled  me. 

**So  easy  that  Pm  'most  afeard  of  'un," 
said  Jenifer.  "  He  stringed  up  all  our  hearts 
like  a  score  of  pilchers,  and  went  off  weth 
'em  as  light  as  a  whistle.  Miss  Esther,  I  lets 
tha  fire  go  out  constant,  'cause  of  thic  man, 

»Curo, 

*  rair,  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  m  party  of 
men  workliig  together. 


and  his  eyes  es  in  my  plate  all  dennar-time, 
and  my  vittles  choakes  me  like  fish-bones. 
If  he  warn't  a  gentleman,  and  I  a  poor  girl, 
I'd  foUer  'un  out  to  furrin  pacrts,  and  stand 
at  his  door  all  the  day,  aunly  to  see  'un  pass 
in  waunce.  Next  to  being  a  lady.  Miss 
Esther,  I  should  like  to  be  a  dog  —  hia  dog  — 
there,  thic's  my  feelin's,  and  now  I've  UAd  'em  " 
out  I  feels  better."  And  here  poor  Jenifer 
regarded  me  wistfully,  rubbing  her  red,  coarse 
arm  the  while  with  nervous  fingers.  "And 
all  he  said  'bout  you  comed  true,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  A  few  days  arter  you  was  brought 
here,  you  waakes  up  as  'cute  as  onld  Solomon 
hisself.  Ah,  how  he  used  to  bribe  me  to  nuss 
you  well ! " 

In  spite  of  Jenifer's  words  appearing  to  say 
it,  I  knew  it  was  not  Solomon  who  had  bribed 
her,  so  I  simply  said :  — 

"  What  did  he  bribe  you  with,  Jenifer?  " 

"He  had  a  heap  of  bribes  ready,  Mirs 
Esther,  to  give  when  you  was  better  —  a  glad 
footstep,  a  sunbeam  en  hu  eye,  a  word  like 
lioney  whicli  fell  down  'pon  me,  and  wrapped 
me  round  like  the  scent  of  a  flower.  He  paid 
me  a  hundred  ways  —  a  glint  of  gould  in  his 
sunny  hair,  a  laugh  on  his  handsome  faace,  a 
touch  from  his  kind  hand,  paid  me ;  and  less 
than  that.  Miss  Esther,  would  have  bribed  me. 
For  one  of  his  long  eyelashes  I'd  sit  up  a 
month  of  Sundays ;  for  a  pleasant  word  from 
his  lips  I'd  travel  over  the  world  barefoot; 
and  hungry,  and  poor,  and  forlorn,  I'd  die  full 
of  reches  and  joy  if  he  aunly  gaave  me  a 
thankfhl  look.  Ah,  he's  brimming  over  weth 
treasures,  he  es,  which  he  waasties  out  *pon 
everybody  near  'un  I  O  lor !  O  lor  I  why  aint 
I  a  dog?" 

Poor  Jenifer  put  the  comer  of  her  blue- 
checked  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  half-sorrowful,  half-comical  glance,  in 
which  her  own  strong  common-sense  seemed 
struggling  ag».inst  the  spell  and  power  of  this 
wonderful  doctor. 

"And  where  is  he  now?  "  said  I,  with  hot 
cheeks.  "  I  ask,  because  he  was  so  kind  to 
me,  you  know,  Jenifer." 

"Gone  to  furrin  paarts,"  said  Jenifer,  with 
a  burst  of  tears.  "  Gone  without  a  leave- 
taking  ;  gone  with  a  whistle  and  a  song  like  a 
blackbird  in  June;  gone  like  tha  sun  goes, 
with  a  promise  of  being  back  to-morrow,  and, 
like  tha  sun,  he's  took  tha  daylight  with  'un, 
and  left  tha  night  here.  Why,  he  went  so 
careless,  saying  he'd  be  back  next  day,  I 
dunno —  O  Miss  Esther!  you  who've  sat 
continual  in  tha  full  feast  of  his  presence, 
how  you've  got  well  wethout  'an  in  this  cowld« 
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dismal  darkness,  with  narra  soul  in  tha  house 
to  give  your  heart  tha  bit  of  bread  it's 
hungering  for,  es  more'n  I  can  tell." 

Perhaps  I  could  not  tell  either,  but  I  uttered 
no  word  in  reply.  My  heart  and  my  imagina- 
tion were  already  at  war,  and  the  battle  was 
fierce.  If  Jenifer  and  I  had  known  that  our 
gentle  doctor  at  this  moment  lay  sorely 
wounded,  and  sick  even  unto  death,  hidden  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Winterdale,  what  then? 
'Why,  then  I  think  a  certain  garland  of  dead 
leayes  would  have  been  flung  out  to  the  sum- 
mer winds,  and  a  green  and  goleen  book 
would  have  lost  its  magic.  But  this  was  not 
to  be  till  I  had  gathered  in  my  harvest  of  dust 
and  ashes,  and  sat  down  in  my  desolation 
many  days  like  the  man  of  Uz. 


CHAPTER  XVIli. 

I  MUSED  on  this  story  of  my  illness  which 
Jenifer  related  with  many  details,  but  by  no 
effort  could  I  remember  my  stay  at  Treval,  or 
any  other  circumstance  or  person  to  whom  she 
alluded  as  having  been  familiar  to  me  during 
this  terrible  blank  in  my  life.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  now  I  dared  to  question 
myself,  I  found  that  all  horror  at  the  thought 
of  that  terrible  figure  I  had  seen  on  the  roof 
had  left  me.  I  could  think  of  it  with  a  curi- 
ous familiarity  that  removed  all  fear,  and  the 
mention  of  Alicia  and  her  mysterious  death  no 
longer  agitated  me  so  cruelly.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  felt  an  undefinable  interest  in  her  fate, 
and  a  longing  desire  to  talk  of  her  which  I  had 
never  experienced  before ;  and  added  to  this, 
by  some  link  intangible  to  thought,  there  was 
a  sick  craving  in  my  heart  as  for  something  I 
had  lost.  The  singular  idea  possessed  me 
that  during  this  blank  time  of  sickness  I  had 
enjoyed  a  larger,  fUUer  life  than  these  days  of 
health  gave  me  now.  Things  hidden  and  se- 
cret had  been  open  to  me ;  I  had  ceased  to 
walk  gropingly  in  darkness,  battling  with  shad- 
ows, but  had  known  even  as  I  was  known. 
Above  all,  that  haunting  duality,  that  impalpa- 
ble, Seeing,  flitting,  second  self,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  as  belonging  to  my  strange,  way- 
ward individuality,  had  found  a  form  —  a  voice 
in  which  it  had  spoken  to  me,  and  opened  my 
soul  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  As 
my  thoughts  dwelt  on  this  fancy,  hovering  un- 
consciously on  the  threshold  of  that  secret 
upon  which  my  life  was  built  up  cruelly  in 
blindness,  all  the  love,  all  the  yearning  home 
affections,  all  the  shut-up  tenderness  of  my 
heart,  were  stirred  within  me.  More  than 
ever  now  did  I  feel  as  though  I  —  that  other 


mysterious  self— had  come  from  some  other 
world,  where  an  atmosphere  of  love,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  light  had  wrapped  me  about,  wliich  I 
was  ever  to  search  for  here  darkly  and  in 
rain. 

In  this  mood,  the  craving  to  talk  of  Alicia 
Tremaine  grew  on  me  feverishly,  but  delicacy 
towards  my  father,  anxious  as  I  was  to  ques- 
tion him,  prevented  my  pressing  for  the  prom- 
ised details  of  her  story.  I  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  wreck  my  restless  thoughts  of  her  in 
a  constant  recurrence  of  her  name  in  my  con- 
versations with  Prudence  White.  The  good 
housekeeper  at  first  noticed  this  uneasily,  but 
at  last,  one  June  evening,  when  we  were  seated 
together  in  a  little  room  high  up  in  the  western 
turret,  she  suddenly  asked  if  I  should  like  to 
hear  as  much  of  Alicia's  history  as  had  come 
within  her  own  knowledge. 

With  a  hot  beating  of  the  heart,  mingled 
with  the  inexplicable  feeling  that  I  knew  all 
she  was  going  to  say,  I  eagerly  replied  in  the 
afflrmatiye.  In  the  few  apologetic  and  intro- 
ductory sentences  with  which  I  commenced 
this  story,  I  told  you  I  must  present  it  to  you 
brokenly,  as  it  came  to  me  —  rough-shaped  and 
imperfect,  growing,  as  it  were,  into  a  building 
stone  by  stone.  Hence  I  will  not  again  ex- 
cuse myself  if  I  give  this  **  servant's  tale** 
just  as  I  wrote  it  down  that  night,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  her  own  language. 

Opening  a  compartment  in  my  old-fashioned 
bureau,  I  drew  forth  the  faded  yellow  paper, 
and  hold  it  now  beneath  my  hand.  The  Child- 
ish characters,  unformed,  but  not  feeble,  flash 
upon  my  ag^d  sight,  bringing  with  them  the 
Esther  of  that  time,  the  drooping,  dreaming, 
child-girl,  so  weak,  and  yet  so  strong,  whose 
spirit  in  its  changed  tenement  still  looks  out 
from  this  worn  face,  and  guides  this  chilled 
hand.  I  steal  one  moment's  pause  for  thought, 
a  moment  which  brings  me  my  whole  life,  and 
reveals  sorrows,  shadows,  depths  in  my  soul 
which  only  the  **  Searcher  of  hearts  "  can  read, 
for  to  no  human  being  is  g^ven  the  power  of 
showing  his  whole  life  to' another  —  no,  not 
even  by  the  most  elaborate  building  of  words 
—  as  we  see  it  ourselves  in  that  instantaneous 
flash  of  light  which  a  sudden  remembrance  of 
youth  illumines  in  the  caves  of  memory. 

This  moment  past,  I  dismiss  my  long- 
journeying,  crowding  thoughts  with  an  old 
woman's  smjle  which  is  half  a  sigh ;  and  now 
I  shall  transcribe  the  faded  narrative  word  for 
word. 

"  Some  account  of  Mua  Alicia  Tremaine  and 
my  ovm  family  ^  related  to  me  by  Prudence 
White,  10th  June,  1805.    y.  B.    We  wert 
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in  the  lUtU  blue  chamber  in  ihe  turret  thai 
faces  ihe  setting  sun, 

^*  Your  dear  papa,  Miss  Esther)  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Misff  Mildred.  It  waa  an  old 
story  in  the  family,  their  love-making :  it  be- 
gan in  the  days  when  the  admiral,  your  grand* 
father,  who  was  as  fierce  as  a  fire-brand,  was 
bard  upon  his  son  because  he  wouldn't  go  to 
sea.  The  boy  took  after  his  mother,  who  waa 
a  Miss  Penstrethick,  of  Tregarthen,  and  as 
good  and  gentle  a  lady  as  ever  plucked  a 
flower.  And  she,  in  her  quiet  way,  set  the 
child  against  the  sea  by  telling  of  the  awful 
swearing  and  wickedness  they  big  ships  too 
often  sails  along  with,  till  maybe  God's  judg- 
ment reaches  'cm  in  the  tempest,  or  His  hand 
pulls  'em  down  on  the  hidden  rocks.  Well, 
your  grandfather  would  curse  dreadful  when 
he  heard  his  wife  talk  like  this,  and  he'd  ask 
who  was  to  fight  the  French  if  the  sailors  was 
to  be  made  parsons  of,  and  he'd  like  to  know 
what  good  a  praying  sailor  would  be  to  his 
country ;  that  if  an  old  salt  did  his  duty  in  the 
ship,  hated  the  French,  drank  his  grog,  and 
fought  like  the  devil,  he  might  defy  Davy 
Jones,  and  leave  preaching  to  the  chaplain. 

''All  this  talk  and  disputing  made  bitterness 
grow  up  between  father  and  son,  more  especial 
as  my  lady  took  her  boy's  side,  seeming  to  fear 
a  seafaring  life  for  him  with  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tious dread.  Moreover,  no  one  could  help 
seeing  that  she  didn't  wish  her  son  to  resemble 
his  father  in  anything,  not  even  in  profession. 
Too  true,  the  admiral  had  been  a  wild  man  in 
his  day,  and  strange  tales  of  his  past  life  floated 
into  our  ears  at  times.  When  he  was  captain, 
which  was  long  afore  my  time,  his  elder  brother 
met  his  death  in  a  way  which  made  many  a 
■  terrible  whisper  wander  round  this  old  place. 
The  elder  had  the  Towers  and  all  the  land, 
while  the  younger  was  but  badly  off,  and  as  he 
was  wild  and  extravagant,  he  felt  liis  poverty 
bitter  hard.  Some  say  he  asked  his  brother 
for  money  and  got  plenty ;  some  say  he  was  re- 
fused in  a  cruel  way.  At  all  events,  when  the 
captain's  ship  put  in  at  Plymouth  his  brother 
went  to  see  him,  and  the  two  met  often,  but 
n^hether  in  anger  or  in  love  none  knew.  At 
last,  one  night  late,  a  message  came  from  the 
captain  begging  hia  brother  to  come  aboard  to 
see  him,  for  his  vessel  was  ordered  off  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  would  weigh  anchor 
at  sunrise.  So  the  gentleman  goes,  and  he  was 
seen  to  get  into  the  ship's  boat  waiting  for  him 
at  the  stairs,  but  he  was  never  seen  again  alive. 
His  body  was  found  floating  off  Bovisand  six 
days  afterwards,  and  was  recognized  by  his  ser- 


vants and  steward,  and  took  down  to  Tregao* 
oweu,  where  'twas  buried  in  great  state. 

*'  The  captain's  ship  was  far  out  at  sea  then, 
and  letters  were  long  in  reaching  him ;  but 
when  at  last  be  beard  the  news  he  wrote  back, 
seeming  much  surprised  at  his  brother's  death, 
saying  he  had  left  the  ship  alive  and  well  al 
twelve  at  night  in  a  shore  boat  rowed  by  two 
men ;  that  he  had  hailed  them  himself  from  the 
deck,  and  the  captain  said  he  thought  he  should 
know  these  two  men  again,  and  he  begged  they 
might  be  searched  for.  The  officers  on  watch, 
and  some  of  the  crew  who  were  on  deck,  saw 
the  squire  depart,  and  corroborated  this  state* 
ment,  but  there  were  very  few  among  them 
who  noticed  the  men  in  the  shore  boat ;  hence, 
when  the  ship  returned,  after  three  years'  ab- 
sence, it  is  |io  wonder  that  among  the  crowd 
of  boatmen  in  Plymouth  Dock,*  they  failed  to 
recognize  those  two.  Meanwhile,  too,  though 
many  an  honest  man  at  first  was  took  up  on 
suspicion,  the  circumstance  had  faded  away  in 
people's  minds,  and  every  one  was  more  will- 
ing to  welcome  the  captain  —  he  was  commo- 
dore now  —  than  bewail  his  brother.  He  came 
back  with  French  prizes,  and  had  took  his  part 
gallantly  in  the  war,  so  all  mouths  were  full 
of  his  praise.  And  besides,  so  many  of  his 
crew  had  seen  Squire  Treganowen  leave  the 
ship,  that  I  doubt  if  ever  a  whisper  would  have 
got  abroad  against  him,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
drunken  old  lieutenant,  whom  the  admiral  kept 
in  clover  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  he  used 
to  hint  a  story  which,  bit  by  bit,  as  I  picked  it 
up  in  scraps,  and  patched  it  into  one,  grew  to- 
gether much  like  this. 

"  And  before  I  tell  it,  Miss  Esther,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  this  lieutenant  was  as  crazed  a 
Jeremy-pattic  as  ever  I  see.  He  died  mazed 
with  drink,  and  even  when  his  poor  head  wasn't 
betwattledand  roadling^  through  drunkenness, 
it  was  but  a  chuckle-head  at  best  Here's  the 
story :  — 

"The  captain  and  his  brother  met  like 
friends,  and  drank  deep  in  the  cabin  till  the 
gentleman,  whose  wine  was  helped  with  some- 
thing stronger,  lay  like  one  dead  on  the  floor. 
Then  the  lieutenant,  who  had  kept  himself  so- 
ber, went  and  fetched  from  without  a  crowd  of 
pressed  men  then  lying  in  irons,  a  young  fel- 
low somewhat  resembling  the  squire.  This 
man's  fury  and  rage  on  being  brought  aboard 
the  day  before  by  the  pressgang  had  been  so 
great  that  he  struck  an  officer,  upon  which  he 
was  instantly  condemned  by  the  captain  to  suf- 
fer more  lashes  the  next  day  than  his  life  could 
have  escaped  from.    This  man  they  dressed  in 
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Squire  Treganowen's  clotlies,  and  then  they 
hailed  the  shore  boat  and  put  Iiim  in  it,  he  right 
glad  to  escape  his  punishment,  and  to  gain  the 
heavy  sum  with  which  the  captain  bribed  him. 
How  thi  j  man  died  tliat  night  none  ever  knew. 
There  was  no  money  in  the  pocketa  of  those 
brave  clothes  found  on  the  disfigured  corpse 
at  Bovisnnd,  but  the  diamond  buckles  were  in 
the  shoes,  the  heavy  gold  watch  in  the  fob,  the 
signet  ring  on  his  finger,  and  these  with  the 
clothes  were  sufficient  to  his  servants  and 
friends  to  identify  the  drowned  man  with  Squire 
Trcganowen.  Whether  he  died  through  the 
sin  of  those  two  men  in  the  boat,  or  whether 
his  death  lies  on  the  admirars  soul,  I  know 

Dot. 

''  In  the  morning  his  unfortunate  brother 
found  himself  in  irons  among  a  crowd  of 
men  recently  pressed.  He  raved  at  first 
furiously,  but  the  marine  on  guard  thought 
it  nothing  strange  that  a  man  who  was  mad 
yesterday  should  be  still  madder  to-day. 
The  only  wonder  in  the  ship  was  that  the 
captain  should  have  had  the  man  brought  to 
his  cabin  the  night  before  by  the  second- 
lieutenant;  but  as  the  sentry  who  told  this 
story,  with  the  addition  of  the  prisoner  being 
brought  back  two  hours  after  excessively 
drunk  was  sartainly  what  sailors  call  *  three 
sheets  in  the  wind  *  himself,  he  was  not  much 
heeded.  Meanwhile,  the  wretched  man,  in 
ragged  garments  and  in  irons,  after  a  few 
ravings,  sank  down  quite  bedoled,'  and  a  sort 
of  deadness^  came  over  him  through  seasick- 
ness, and  maybe,  the  drugged  wine  he*d  took. 
He  lied  in  that  shape'  some  days,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  what  happened  in  that  while.  Pressed 
men  were  cruelly  treated  in  them  days.  Miss 
Esther,  and  perhaps  foul  air,  ill-usage,  and 
horror  turned  the  poor  gentleman's  brain.  At 
all  events,  he  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  when  he 
rose  .up  f^om  that  sickness  he  was  not  the 
same  man  he  had  been.  He  was  but  a  poor 
paltched^  body,  and  he  seemed  betwattled^ 
like ;  so  when  he  called  himself  Ralph  Trc- 
ganowen the  sailors  only  laughed,  and  told 
him  they  had  seen  the  captain*s  brother  in  his 
brave  suit  of  plum-colored  velvet  depart  in  a 
shore  boat  at  twelve  at  night.  The  lieutenant 
said  he*d  took  up  this  delusion  through  having 
seen  the  squire  in  the  captain's  cabin  that 
night,  and  Mr.  Treganowen  had  spoke  kindly 
to  liim,  and  begged  him  off  his  punishment. 
Every    one   believed    that   stram,*  and    the 

I  Stapefied  with  pain  or  grief. 
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miserable  man  himself  grew  so  silent  and 
amazed  that  even  he  didn't  contradict  it. 
Perhaps  he  had  some  scheme  in  his  head  of 
escape  and  vengeance  when  they  should  reach 
land,  but  the  ship  kept  at  sea  for  months ;  then 
they  cruised  off  some  islands  in  a  hot  sea  — 
I  can't  tell  you  where,  Miss  Esther,  because 
I'm  no  scholard  —  and  here  the  men  hoped  to 
go  ashore,  but  the  captain  refused  all  leave, 
and  a  terrible  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
crew.  Two  officers  were  killed  afore  the 
captain,  and  them  among  the  sailors  who 
stood  fast  overcame  the  mutineers.  Among 
the  worst  of  these  was  that  silent,  half-mad, 
fever-stricken  wretch,  who  sometimes  called 
himself  Ralph  Treganowen. 

"The  guilty  men  were  taken  out  of  the 
captain's  hands,  and  lodged  in  jail  in  the 
islands.  They  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  They  hang  folks  now«  Miss 
Esther,  in  plenty,  but  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  when  this  happened,  they  hanged  more ; 
and  hanged  these  men  were,  sure  enough, 
though  I  have  heard  say  the  captain  made 
frantic  efforts  to  save  the  poor  pattic^  who 
called  himself  his  brother. 

**  The  captain  was  too  ill,  from  a  severe 
wound  got  in  the  fight,  to  give  evidence;  but 
there  was  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the  mutiny 
and  murder  of  the  two  officers  besides  him ; 
so  his  voice  was  not  wanted  to  hang  the 
mutineers.  * 

"■'The  poor  pattic  was  ill  again  in  the  over- 
crowded, vile  jail,  where  the  blazing  heat  so 
added  to  the  prisoner's  sufferings  that  they  all 
raved  for  death,  and  said  blasphemously  that 
hell  would  be  a  happy  change.  In  such  a 
place,  if  the  miserable  man's  clouded  wits 
would  have  let  him  tell  his  tale  clearly,  no 
one  would  have  listened;  but  some  glimmer 
of  family  pride  in  his  poor  addled  brain  made 
him  now  as  anxious  to  be  silent  as  he  had 
ever  been  to  speak. 

"  It  was  when  all  hope  of  saving  him  ftom 
the  gallows  was  quenched  that  the  letter  came 
to  the  captain  on  his  sick-bed.  Many  days 
during  the  trial  he  lay  insensible,  telling  of 
his  brother  being  drowned,  and  his  body 
found  at  Bovisand,  and  buried  in  all  honor  at 
Treganowen. 

"  When  the  lieutenant  was  very  drunk,  he 
would  say  that  this  news  was  sent  to  the  man 
in  jail,  who  had  then  but  four  hours  to  live, 
and  it  comforted  him  to  know  the  family  name 
wouldn't  be  disgraced  through  him.  The 
lieutenant  used  to  hint  darkly  of  a  letter  sent 
back  to  the  captain,  written  in  this  awful  time 
before  his  execution,  when  the  gallows  was 
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hungering  for  the  poor  wretch,  saying  that 
Treganowen  Towers,  so  unjastly  won,  should 
pass  out  of  his  brother's  hands  in  bloodshed, 
as  he  had  gained  it.  The  ink  in  that  letter 
was  still  wet  when  the  unhappj  writer  was 
hanged  in  the  name  of  the  young  man  whose 
place  he  had  taken  in  the  ship. 

"The  captain  for  long  after  was  like  a 
roadman,  and  when  he  got  well  he  rushed  into 
the  thick  of  the  war,  and  fought  like  a  man 
possessed  with  the  fiend.  On  his  return  home 
to  rank,  wealth,  and  honor,  all  peace  and 
joy  seemed  to  forsake  him.  The  love  be- 
tween him  and  his  young  wife  and  son  shrank 
up,  and  withered,  and  died  away.  They 
lived  beneath  the  same  roof,  but  madam's 
rooms  were  in  the  west  tower,  and  the  admi- 
ral's in  the  east,  and  they  never  met  save  for 
some  cold  necessity  of  business,  or  for  some 
formal  politeness  when  strangers  were  by. 

''The  old  lieutenant  —  a  rough,  sour  man, 
who  had  risen  from  before  the  mast,  kept 
the  admiral  company,  and  perhaps  I  gleaned 
more  of  this  tale  from  their  disjointed  talk 
than  f^om  any  actual  r^vealings  of  the  old 
drunkard. 

*'It  can't  do  any  harm  to  speak  of  these 
things  to  you,  Miss  Esther,  now  they  are  all 
gone  dead  and  past ;  and  I  tell  you  that  you 
may  see  Treganowen  was  no  happy  house- 
hold, and  you  cannot  wonder  your  father,  as 
a  lad,  strolled  over  as  often  as  he  could  to 
Treval,  which  was  as  cheerful  then  as  'tis 
gloomy  now,  for  Sir  Theobald  and  his  lady 
loved  company,  and  then  their  young  daugh- 
ters were  called  the  red,  white,  and  pink 
roses,  so  beautiful  were  they  and  happy. 


CHAPTER  XDL 

**Mi88  MiLDKED  was  the  white  rose,  and 
she  and  your  father  seemingly  loved  each 
other  dearly.  The  admiral's  lady  was  glad, 
and  the  marriage  was  settled  to  take  place 
when  her  son  came  of  age,  no  one  gainsay- 
ing it  except  his  father,  who  still  swore  Mr. 
Balph  should  go  to  sea,  and  only  marry  when 
he'd  licked  the  French  like  a  man.  Still  the 
lad  stayed  at  home,  and  things  went  on  as 
usual  till  Lady  Tremaine  fell  sick,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  doctors 
said  she  must  go  to  a  warm  climate,  and  in 
much  sorrow  Sir  Theobald  prepared  for  his 
departure,  there  being  great  talk  at  first  of  all 
her  daughters  going  with  her ;  but  Miss  Mil- 
dred, natural  enough,  didn't  like  to  leave  her 


lover,  Mr.  Ralph  being  'most  demented  at  the 
thought  of  it,  and  Miss  Admonitia  being  like 
her  sister's  shadow,  going  where  she  went 
and  staying  where  she  stayed;  so  it  ended 
with  only  Miss  Alicia,  the  youngest,  departing 
with  her  mother. 

*'  She  was  not  si^cteen  then,  and  the  sweet- 
est child  that  eye  could  see,  though  wilful  as 
a  pixy. 

"Well,  Sir  Theobald  travelled  with  his 
wife  and  daugltter  and  an  old  relation  of 
hers  to  Italy,  and  then,  leaving  them  com- 
fortably settled,  he  came  home.  But  the 
anxiety  of  this  long  sickness  hung  over 
Treval  like  a  heavy  cloud,  and  now  her 
mother  was  away  Miss  Mildred  began  to  tret 
that  she  hadn't  gone  witli  her.  More  especial 
did  she  grieve  when  letters  came  with  ill 
news  of  the  invalid,  and  at  such  times  your 
father  would  return  from  Treval  in  a  gloomy 
.temper.  Perhaps  Miss  Mildred  now,  in  her 
anxiety  and  self-reproach,  felt  less  pleasure 
in  the  presence  of  the  lover  for  whose  sake 
and  at  whose  entreaties  she  liud  stayed  at 
home.  And  maybe  she  let  Mr.  Ralph  see 
this  too  plainly.  At  all  events  sharp  words 
came  between  their  love  now  at  times,  and 
the  young  man  was  chafed,  and  fretted. 

"About  six  months  after  Lady  Tremaine's 
departure  that  ghastly,  oogly  old  lieutenant 
died  awfhl.  All  the  house  was  woke  up  in 
the  night  by  shrieks  like  the  screeches  of 
some  one  in  torments.  If  Tregcaglc  had 
broke  loose  firom  Dozmarepool  he  couldn*t 
howl  worse.  We  started  from  our  beds,  and 
met  each  other  on  the  staircases  and  passages, 
some  with  lights  and  some  without,  and  all 
asking  what  was  the  matter,  and  none  able  to 
tell,  till  all  of  a  suddint  there  rushed  by  us  a 
figure  with  a  wild  look  as  if  he  was  hunUd  by 
something,  and  we  saw  'twas  the  lieutenant. 
In  a  minute,  as  he  stared  behind  him,  not  at 
us,  there  came  out  of  his  throat  a  yell  of  pain 
and  horror  such  as  I  hope  never  to  hear 
again.  No  need  to  ask  now  where  the 
screeches  come  firom.  We  all  cried  out  he 
was  mad,  and  we  women  held  back  terrified, 
while  the  men  went  arter  him  as  hard  as  they 
could  tear. 

"  My  lady,  standing  at  the  door  in  her  long 

white  dress,  as  pale  as  ashes,  cried  out  to  us 

to  catch  him  afore  he  did  himself  some  barm. 

The  admiral  coming  from  the  other  side  of 

the  house,  rushed  up  one  staircase  with  two 

men,  while  the  rest  dashed  up  another.    But 

the  madman  kept  ahead,  and  got  into  a  little 

room  at  the  very  top  of  the  east  tower,  where 

master  had  a  lot  of  curiosities  stowed  away, 

and  here  he  banged  the  door  and  locked  it  in 
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their  faces.  With  all  their  strength  put  fortli, 
it  was  five  minutes  before  the  stout  oak  gave 
way,  and  then  witli  the  moonlight  gleaming  on 
him,  they  saw  him  for  one  instant  at  the 
window;  the  next,  and  he  had  sprung  out, 
and  was  whirling  in  the  air  down  to  the  court 
below^  and  there  his  brains  were  scattered  on 
the  stones. 

**Thi8  event  sobered  the  admiral  a  good 
deal.  He  was  afraid  to  drink  as  he  had  done, 
and  he  grew  more  reasonable  and  kind.  There 
was  nothing  more  said  about  Mr.  Ralph  going 
to  sea,  and  his  father  spoke  to  Sir  Theobald 
about  the  marriage,  and  agieed  it  should  take 
place  when  his  son  was  of  age.  So  now  he 
and  Miss  Mildred  were  openly  engaged,  ami 
all  the  country  side  talked  of  the  coming 
wedding. 

"Meanwhile,  it  was  thought  Lady  Tre- 
maine  was  getting  better,  and  there  was  hope 
of  her  coming  home,  and  Miss  Mildred  and 
Miss  Adnioniiia  wrote  and  begged  her  ear- 
nestly to  return  for  the  wedding.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  through  the  country  when  Mr. 
Kalph  came  of  age,  and  the  marriage  only 
waited  Lady  Tremaine's  arrival.  The  poor 
lady  got  as  far  as  Paris  on  her  journey,  and 
there  she  died  quite  sudden.  Sir  Theobald, 
who  had  gone  to  fetch  her,  wrote  home  to  tell 
of  it,  and  bade  all  the  tenants  come  and  meet 
the  body  at  Falmouth,  for  he  was  going  to 
bring  her  to  Trcval  to  be  buried.  It  was  a 
grand  funeral  sure  enough ;  but  it's  not  of  that 
I've  got  to  tell,  but  of  the  change  tliat  came 
over  Miss  Mildred. 

**From  the  day  she  heard  the  news  she 
shut  herself  up,  and  would  see  no  one.  She 
seemed  like  one  bedoled,  and  never  spoke 
except  to  utter  some  bitter  self-reproach. 
Her  mother's  death  she  thought  lay  at  her 
door ;  Alicia,  she  said,  was  a  giddy  thing  who 
knew  nothing,  and  if  she  had  gone  to  Italy  in 
her  stead  to  nurse  her  mother,  she  wouldn't 
have  died.  Or  if  she  had  not  hurried  her 
home  for  the  wedding  she  might  have  lived  for 
years  in  that  soft  climate.  Thus  she  went  on, 
and  the  evening  they  brought  Lady  Tre- 
maine's  corpse  to  Treval,  Miss  Mildred  stood 
by  the  coflln  white  as  snow,  and  when  your 
father,  whom  she  had  refused  to  sec  for  days, 
came  and  took  her  hand,  she  broke  out  in 
bitter  words,  saying  her  great  love  for  him 
was  an  idolatry  to  which  she  had  sacrificed  all 
duties,  and  for  her  punishment  he  would  live 
to  work  her  fearful  woe.  She  knew  this,  she 
said,  because  she  had  ieamed  to  know  his  nature 
better  than  he  knew  it  himself,  and  in  always 
yielding  to  his  ever  selfish,  ever  changing  de- 


mands, slie  had  only  fostered  his  imperious- 
ness  and  fickleness,  and  it  would  be  hers  to 
gather  in  the  fruit. 

*'AU  this  she  uttered  only  in  grief  and 
passion,  clinching  her  words  by  a  wild  vow 
that  for  her  mothers  sake  she  would  do  pen- 
ance, and  punish  herself  by  not  seeing  his 
face  for  three  months.  He  knew  she  spoke 
in  haste  and  anguish,  and  he  was  willing  to 
forgive  her  words  against  him,  but  he  could 
not  forget  them.  And  time  after  time  he  rode 
over  to  Treyal  dull  and  sad,  only  to  return 
homo  irritated  and  chafed  by  her  strange  per- 
sistence in  refusing  to  see  him.  Even  Miss 
Admonitia  was  hard  upon  him,  accusing  him 
of  selflshness  when  be  grew  angry,  and  saying 
it  was  his  counsel  to  Mildred  which  had  made 
her  refUse  to  go  to  Italy  with  her  mother,  and 
his  will,  his  wishes,  had  ever  been  Mildred's 
law,  and  the  least  he  could  do  now  was  to  be 
patient  and  bear  with  her  grief,  though  it  had 
taken  a  wilful  shape.  But  this  was  the  first 
time  that  any  act  of  Mildred's  had  hurt  kim, 
so  he  was  not  patient,  and  when  six  weeks 
had  gone  by  without  her  once  relaxing  in  her 
strange  penance — surely  the  hardest  to  her, 
poor  lady,  that  she  could  infiict  upon  herself — 
he  left  Treganowen  angrily,  and  went  up  to 
Bath. 

"  Now  when  Sir  Theobald  returned,  people 
had  wondered  Miss  Alicia  was  not  with  him, 
but  soon  it  came  out  that  the  old  lady,  his 
relation,  had  begged  so  hard  that  she  might 
stay  with  her  another  year  that  he  had  con- 
sented. So  she  stopped  at  Paris;  then,  as 
months  and  months  went  gloomily  by  at 
Treganowen  and  Treval  —  for  Mr.  Ralph  did 
not  come  home  when  Miss  Mildred's  penance 
was  over,  and  she  was  too  proud  to  ask  him  — 
we  heard  of  her  in  London,  amid  lots  of  gay 
doings,  which  sounded  strange  to  us  at  those 
two  sad  houses.  For  Sir  Theobald  was  a 
broken  man  since  his  wife's  death,  seeing  no 
one  save  his  two  elder  daughters  in  their 
sable  garments;  and  as  for  us  here,  the 
admiral  had  grown  into  an  old  man,  quite 
querulous  and  feeble,  and  my  lady  was 
always  quiet,  and  mostly  helpless. 

"At  last,  pining  for  her  son,  she  drove 
over  to  Treval,  and  had  a  long  interview 
with  Miss  Mildred.  I  was  more  her  friend 
than  her  servant,  so  she  read  to  me  the  letter 
she  wrote  to  Mr.  Ralph  on  her  return,  beg- 
ging him  to  come  home,  for  Mildred  was 
sorry  she  had  pained  him,  and  entreated  his 
forgiveness.  Bat  Mr.  Ralph  had  a  haughty 
temper,  and  he  could  not  so  easily  forget  his 
anger.  It  was  long  before  he  ^ipe^e.  and  then 
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his  letter  was  short  and  hurried.  He  could 
not  return  just  yet,  he  said;  he  had  made 
promises  and  engagements  to  friends  which 
could  not  he  broken.  Mildred  should  have 
thought  of  this  before  she  drove  him  away 
from  Treval.  His  love  for  her  had  kept  him 
at  home  continaally,  and  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  world;  but  now  his  leading-strings  were 
broken,  and  he  must  see  something  of  life 
before  he  settled  down.  He  remarked  confi- 
dentially to  his  mother  that  Mildred  liad  de- 
fects in  her  character,  but  he  had  loved  her 
too  much  to  heed  them  till  they  had  been  set 
in  array  against  himself;  but  now  he  thought 
it  best,  for  his  own  happiness  and  for  hers,  to 
show  her  he  was  not  a  man  to  play  the  patient 
servant  and  lover  forever.  He  added,  in 
what  I  thought  a  reckless  tone,  that  they  had 
bettor  be  married  at  once  when  he  returned 
home ;  and  he  prayed  hia  mother  to  get  Mil- 
dred to  fix  the  period  of  their  marriage,  for,  in 
order  to  prove  to  her  that  he,  too,  could  be  ob- 
stinate, he  was  resolved  not  to  see  her  face 
till  their  Wedding-day  was  fixed. 

"This  was  a  strange,  harsh,  wild  letter  to 
show  to  Miss  Mildred,  and  my  mistress,  hav- 
ing no  one  else  to  take  counsel  witli,  asked 
mc  if  she  should  let  her  see  it,  or  not.  I  was 
frightened  at  the  thought,  and  begged  her  not ; 
but  she,  it  seems,  held  a  different  opinion,  for 
she  went  to  Treval,  and  by  her  tears  when  she 
returned  I  know  the  interview  had  been  a 
painful  one.  She  told  mc  that  night  that  siie 
had  never  seen  Miss  Mildred  so  humble,  and 
that  Ralph  need  not  fear  the  future,  for  her 
love  for  him  was  so  great  and  wonderibl  that 
for  her  part  she  only  dreaded  that  his  wife 
would  be  too  much  a  slave  to  his  caprices. 

**  Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  that  Miss 
Mildred  had  left  her  seclusion,  and  was  again 
receiving  visits.  Then  I  knew  from  my  mis- 
tress that  she  had  written  a  heart-rending  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Ralph,  entreating  his  compassion 
and  forgiveness  for  her  strange  mood,  and  im- 
ploring his  speedy  return,  saying  timidly  she 
would  fix  a  period  for  their  marriage  when  he 
came. 

**  Now  your  father,  Miss  Esther,  was  young 
and  thoughtless,  and  perhaps  he  had  been 
hardly  used  by  this  proud  young  lady,  or 
niayhe  he  was  tired  of  a  courtship  that  had 
already  lasted  too  long,  and  demanded  too 
many  sacrifices  of  him.  At  all  events,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  to  say  that  for  three 
months  Miss  Mildred  had  refused  to  see  his 
face,  disregarding  all  his  entreaties ;  and  now, 
he  scarcely  knew  why,  but  he  was  sick  and 
weary,  and  littla  inclined  to  heed  hers.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  prayed  his  mother  to  get  the 


wedding  fixed  as  early  as  possible,  for  his 
state  of  mind  now  would  bear  no  uncertainty, 
lie  would  see  Mildred  again  as  her  husband, 
but  not  as  her  lover ;  that  part  of  his  life  was 
over. 

*•  I  believe  this  strange,  contradictory  letter 
was  but  lover's  play,  and  perhaps  a  little  of 
tfie  insolence  of  youth  and  delight  of  a  new 
power,  but  it  went  to  Miss  Mildred's  heart.  I 
never  knew  what  he  wrote  to  her,  but  she 
made  no  more  scruples  in  fixing  her  wedding; 
only  she  prepared  for  it  sadly,  and  with  a 
heavy  foreboding  on  her  mind. 

**  Now  all  this  time  Miss  Alicia  was  still 
away;  and  they  had  letters  from  her  great- 
aunt,  saying  how  happy  she  was,  and  how  lit- 
tle call  there  was  to  have  her. home;  but  sud- 
denly, about  a  month  before  the  wedding, 
Alicia  herself  wrote  from  Bath  to  say  she  was 
coming  back  to  her  dear  old  home ;  and,  sure 
enough,  a  few  days  afterwards  here  she  was, 
upsetting  Treval  House  with  her  new-fash- 
ioned ways. 

*'  It  was  just  three  years  and  a  half  since 
she  had  gone  away,  and  if  she  was  a  pretty 
child  then,  she  was  a  lovely  and  accomplished 
woman  now.  She  could  do  lots  of  things  th'at 
Miss  Admonitia  and  Miss  Mildred  knew  noth- 
ing of.  She  could  speak  foreign  tongues,  she 
could  sing  like  an  angel,  and  make  such  mu- 
sic'come  out  of  the  old  harpsichord  nt  Treval 
that  the  very  birds  stopped  at  the  windows  io 
listen.  Then  she  could  dance  like' a  fairy  — 
new  dances  never  seen  before  in  these  parts  — 
and  all  her  gowns  were  made  in  the  latest 
fashion;  and  her  maid  dressed  her  hair  so 
high  with  bows  and  side-curls,  and  bits  of  lace 
and  jewels,  that  she  was  sparkling  and  radiant 
to  look  at.  No  wonder  the  folks  left  talking 
of  Miss  Mildred's  pale  beauty,  and  Miss  Ad- 
monitia's  stateliness,  to  rave  only  of  the  dam- 
ask rose  fleshly  blooming  at  Treval. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

**  Miss  Alicia  had  been  home  about  a  week 
and  all  the  country  side  was  full  of  talk  of  her 
—  the  ladies  borrowing  her  fashions,  and  even 
Miss  Mildred  altering  her  wedding-gowns  to 
the  new  modes  —  when  Mr.  Ralph,  with  two 
servants,  rides  home  unexpected,  in  such  hot 
haste  that  he  took  but  one  day  to  come  from 
Plymouth  to  Treganowen.  The  horses  were 
covered  with  foam  and  mud,  the  servants 
fagged  out;  but  Mr.  Ralph  scarcely  stopped 
to  kiss  his  mother  before  he  v<aulted  on  the 
back  of  a  fresh  horse,  and  wlis  ofi"  to  Treval. 

**  My  poor  lady,  who  was  an  angel  of  good« 
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ness,  rejoiced,  and  said  to  me  that  night,  with 
tears  in  her  qjqb  :  — 

"  *  Surely,  Frudcncb,  I  shall  see  my  dear 
boy  noV  married  and  happy  before  I  die.  I 
knew  it  was  only  a  lover's  quarrel  between 
him  and  Mildred.  She  loved  him  most 
dearly.* 

*' I  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  her,  for 
the  two  new  serving-men  from  Bath  had  been 
talking  strange  things  below,  and  when  we 
told  of  our  young  master's  coming  marriage 
they  had  laughed,  and  said  'twas  no  wonder 
Mr.  Balph  had  followed  his  beautiful  betrothed 
in  such  hoc  speed.  The  other  servants  were 
at  pains  to  set  them  right,  and  explain  that 
Miss  Alicia  was  not  the  bride;  but  I  said 
nothing,  for  such  a  strange  feeling  of  horror 
and  pain  nipped  my  heart  that  it  came  upon 
me  all  of  a  sudden  that  grief  was  seething  for 
us  all. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  Miss  Esther,  what 
passed  at  Treval,  I  only  know  that  here  we 
servants  whispered  together  that  Mr.  Ralph's 
looks  were  not  those  of  a  bridegrooni.  He 
would  ride  home  from  Treval  in  a  fury,  like 
one  escaping  for  his  life,  but  only  to  gallop 
back  there  again  in  an  hour  with  a  pale  face 
and  set  lips.  Meanwhile,  all  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding  went  on.  The  family  jewels 
wliich  the  old  admiral  had  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
reset  came  home  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
messenger;  and  then  the  state  coach  was 
ordered  out,  and  my  lady  and  the  admirnl 
went  in  great  pride  to  Treval,  and  presented 
them  to  Miss  Mildred,  in  a  splendid  case, 
engraved  with  her  new  name  that  was  to  be. 

**  When  the  coach  was  starting  there  was  a 
great  cry  for  Mr.  Ralph,  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  However,  when  they  reached 
Treval  he  was  found  easy  enough,  leaning 
over  Miss  Alicia's  harpsichord,  while  she  sang 
in  one  of  those  foreign  tongues  her  sisters 
couldn't  understand.  There  were  many 
guests  in  the  state  drawing-room,  and  Miss 
Mildred  kept  up  bravely  before  them  all ;  but 
as  they  slipped  away,  so  her  courage  went, 
till  at  last,  when  no  one  was  by,  save  her 
father,  her  elder  sister,  the  admiral,  and  his 
wife  —  for  Miss  Alicia  had  gone  to  the  hall- 
duor  to  speed  the  parting  guests,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  followed  her  —  then  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  spoke  out  her  bitter  grief;  then 
she  implored  my  lady  to  take  back  the  jewels 
and  keep  them  for  her  son's  wife,  for  she 
should  never  be  that  happy  woman.  And  she 
pointed  to  her  sister  and  her  lover  going  by 
the  window,  smiling,  arm-in-arm. 

"  The  old  admiral  rose  in  a  fury,  and  Sir 
Theobald  wept,  for  his  youngest  daughter  was 


to  him  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  my  lady, 
standing  between  (hem,  wrung  her  hands,  her 
heart  yearning  towards  her  son,  though  she 
loved  Mildred  too,  while  Alicia  seemed  to  her 
a  foolish  foreign  girl,  full  of  airs  and  graces. 

'*Thcy  all  gathered  round  Miss  Mildred, 
and  kissed  and  comforted  her,  striving  to  per- 
suade her  that  her  poor  jealous  heart  was 
mistaken ;  but  Sir  Theobald  held  aloof,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  window,  through  which 
he  saw  the  figure  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
radiant  in  grace  and  loveliness. 

*<I  shall  never  forget  that  night.  Mr. 
Ralph  came  home  late,  and  was  summoned 
instantly  to  his  father's  room.  No  word  of 
their  ^Khispered  talk  passed  through  the  closed 
doors,  but,  the  interview  over,  the  young  man 
came  out,  white  and  ghastly  as  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  went  straight  to  his  mother's  cham- 
ber. She,  seemingly,  could  give  him  no'  com- 
fort, and  ho  left  her  like  one  in  despair.  The 
poor  lady  called  me  to  her  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  as  his  step  sounded  through  the 
corridor,  but  there  were  secrets  in  her  heart 
too  heavy  for  speech,  and  she  could  only 
spend  her  grief  in  prayers  and  tears. 

**  The  next  day  the  old  admiral  wandered 
about  like  a  man  haunted,  muttering  to  him- 
self, and  lifting  his  stick  in  the  air,  as  though 
striking  at  phantoms.  Towards  the  afternoon 
we  saw  with  astonishment  the  Treval  coach 
and  outriders  coming  up  the  avenue.  From 
an  upper  window  I  watched  to  see  whom  the 
carriage  brought.  It  was  Sir  Theobald,  who 
since  his  wife's  death  had  scarce  crossed  his 
own  threshold,  and  who  now,  as  the  steps 
were  let  down,  descended  with  the  feeble  gait 
of  a  man  crushed  and  broken.  He  remained 
closeted  with  the  admiral  an  hour,  and,  some- 
how, a  whisper  grew  around  us  that  he  had 
come  to  pray  him  to  substitute  one  sister's 
name  for  the  other  in  the  marriage  settle- 
ments. Then  Mr.  Ralph  was  sent  for,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  found  in  the  church 
standing  with  folded  arms  before  the  heavy 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
uncle.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  when 
the  servant  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
he  turned  round  with  a  start,  repeating 
wildly :  — 

"  *  Drowned  off  Bovisand  I  —  drowned  off 
Bovisand !  A  sad  tale,  John,'  he  said  to  the 
man,  as  if  rallying  his  courage ;  *  but,  after 
all,  it's  better  to  be  drowned  than  hanged.' 

**  And  then  he  laughed  so  loud  that  the  old 
church  echoed  through  and  through  with  the 
sound. 

•*  He  strode  back  through  the  park,  mood- 
ily, and  sprang  up  the  east  tower  stairs  to  the 
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room  where  Kis  father  and  Sir  Theobald  wore 
sitting.  The  interview  was  soon  over,  and  I 
saw  the  baronet  go  away  with  a  faee  more 
shrunk,  more  careworn ,  than  ever.  And  now 
again,  by  some  strange  means,  a  whisper 
crept  through  the  house  tliat  Mr.  Ralph  stood 
honorably  to  his  engagement  with  Miss  Mil- 
dred, and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  at 
once.  Somehow  his  figure  filled  up  our  minds 
in  a  greater  way  after  this,  and  there  wasn't 
one  of  us  that  didn't  serve  htm  with  heartier 
good-will  and  respect,  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
tender  pity,  for  truly  we  saw  the  young  man 
was  sick  almost  to  death  with  grief. 

"  And  now  all  was  bustle  and  preparation 
—  lawyers  coming  and  going  with  red-taped 
parcels  —  friends  and  cousins  journeying  from 
all  parts  —  servants  and  mantua*  makers  at 
tlieir  wits'  end.  In  the  midst  of  this,  who 
should  present  himself  on  a  sorr}*  horse  but 
Mr.  Winterdale." 

**  Mr.  Winterdale  I  **  I  exclaimed,  interrupt- 
ing Mrs.  White's  narrative  with  astonish- 
ment. 

*'  Yes,  Miss  Esther.  He  came  all  the  way 
from  London  only  to  look  on  Miss  Alicia's 
face  again,  with  scarce  even  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving more  from  her  than  a  civil  recognition 
at  church.  He  found  a  poor  lodging  at  Tre- 
Talla  Church-town,  and  he  watched  Mr. 
Ralph  and  the  three  sisters  hour  by  hour  as 
they  walked  about  in  the  grounds  at  Treval, 
or  flitted  from  window  to  window  in  the  old 
mansion. 

'*  At  last  came  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
and  many  papers  and  parchments  were  signed 
at  Treval  by  the  admiral  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  The  admiral  came  home  in  good 
spirits,  and,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
terrace,  striking  his  stick  on  the  ground,  I 
heard  him  mutter :  — 

** '  Outdone  their  prophecies  this  time ! 
The  hanged  man's  curse  drops  short  — 
*'What  was  gained  by  blood  shall  be  lost 
through  blood."  Ah,  ah! —  shall  it?  Why, 
if  I  give  away  the  old  Towers  myself,  I  don't 
see  how  blood  can  take  them  away  I ' 

*'  So  he  muttered,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot 
understand  his  words. 

*^The  next  morning  —  the  wedding  morn- 
ing—  rose  upon  us  like  the  day  of  doom. 
The  tardy  sun  shone  down  upon  two  houses 
plunged  in  horror  and  desolation. 

**  It  was  scarcely  light  when  a  hoarse  voice 
from  witliout  bade  us  undo  the  door.  On 
obeying,  we  found  a  horseman  from  Treval, 
haggard  with  terror  and  hard  riding.  In 
trembling  accents  he  told  his  tale. 

*  ZfeTal  had  been  broken  into.    The  wed- 


ding  jewels  wore  taken  from  Miss  Mildred's 
bedside,  where  they  lay  on  a  small  table,  plaie 
and  money  were  stol<ft,  two  servants  were 
found  gagged  and  lied ;  but  these  evils  were 
notliing ;  the  crowning  anguish  was  that  Mist 
Alicia  was  missing. 

**The  weary  day  went  on.  and  in  vain  all 
question,  all  search  and  grief — no  tidings,  no 
clue  reached  the  wretched  inmates  of  Treval 
and  Treganowen. 

**  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  win- 
dow or  door,  only  the  shutter  of  the  dining- 
room  window,  behind  which  a  narrow  stair- 
case leads  to  a  small  cellar,  was  found  partly 
off  its  hinges,  as  though  it  had  been  o]»ened 
with  too  rough  a  strength.  Constables  and 
magistrates  visited  the  place  and  questioned 
the  servants ;  but  still  all  remained  a  mystery. 
The  two  men  whom  the  burglars  had  seized 
related,  with  all  the  exaggeration  of  fright,  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  gang  in  black  masks, 
and  with  feet  unshod,  creeping  stealthily  upon 
them  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  other  inmates 
of  the  house  had  heard,  had  seen  nothing; 
Miss  Mildred  alone,  with  a  countenance 
ghastly  pale,  recounted  how  her  sister,  who 
had  not  spoken  to  her  for  many  days,  had  en- 
tered her  room — she  knew  not  at  what  hour 
—  and  stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her,  whis- 
pering, *Be  happy,  Mildred,  if  you  can.' 
And  then  she  had  stolen  away  as  silently  as 
she  came. 

"  Days  passed  on  thus  in  ghastly  emptiness, 
no  tidings  of  the  lost  lady  reaching  us.  Mr. 
Ralph  was  like  a  man  suddenly  struck  by 
some  great  horror,  fiercer,  more  tormenting 
then  madness.  He  rode  to  and  f^o  inces- 
santly between  Treganowen  and  Treval,  his 
pale  face  like  a  spectre's,  and  his  horse*s 
flanks  covered  with  the  foam  of  spurring. 
But  in  all  these  visits  he  refused  cruelly  to 
see  Miss  Mildred,  though  Miss  Admonitia 
prayed  him  on  her  knees,  and  though  the  be- 
reaved father  besought  him  even  with  tears. 

**  Another  week  of  anguish,  and  then  the 
reason  became  too  plain  why  he  would  not 
look  on  the  face  of  his  promised  bride,  or  listen 
to  her  passionate  pleadings  and  grief.  At  the 
end  of  that  week  Mr.  Winterdale  —  tho 
stranger  from  London,  whose  silent,  hopeless 
love  for  Miss  Alicia  had  been  the  talk  of  the 
country  side  —  presented  himself  here,  and 
asked  for  the  admiral.  His  pallid  counte- 
nance, haggard  with  grief  and  watching,  and 
bristling,  as  it  were,  with  some  secret  horror, 
scared  me  as  I  conducted  Iiim  to  my  master's 
presence.  Before  I  shut  the  door  I  had  heard 
his  words :  — 

**  *  Sir,  you  are  a  magistrate.    I  demand 
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from  you  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
Miss  Mildred  Tremaine  for  the  murder  of  her 
sister.*  *• 

As  Prudence  spoke  these  words,  I  started 
from  my  seat  and  seized  her  by  the  hand.  A 
strange  hallucination  caine  over  me.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  I  was  familiar  already  with 
these  terrible  events,  and  was  only  listening 
to  a  twice-told  tale.  The  whole  story,  and 
more,  infinitely  more,  than  Prudence  could 
tell,  presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  something 
I  knew  fully,  yet  could  not  express,  for  it 
passed  tlirough  my  thoughts  like  a  shadow 
eluding  my  grasp.  There  even  came  dimly 
into  my  brain  the  fancy  that  a  knowledge  of 
Miss  Alicia's  fate,*  with  every  mystery  cleared 
away,  lay  there  within  my  consciousness,  if  I 
could  but  seize  and  gather  it  up.  But  the 
clue,  the  light  was  wanting,  and  sinking  back 
in  my.  chair,  prescient  of  what  was  coming, 
and^yet  unable  to  tell  a  word  of  it,  I  bade  Pru- 
dence in  a  faint  voice  continue  her  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXr. 

''Thb  admiral  refused  the  warrant  with 
stubborn  lieat,  upon  which  Mr.  Winterdale 
strode  away  white  witli  anger,  but  only  to 
return  shortly  with  Mr.  Ralph,  who,  in  a 
louder  tone  than  his,  and  with  fiercer  deter- 
mination, reiterated  his  command  for  the 
apprehension  of  Miss  A^ildred  Tremaine. 

**  I  doubt  if  the  admiral  would  have  yielded 
to  the  fury  of  these  two  young  men  if  his  son 
had  not  threatened  that  he  would  apply  to 
another  mngistrnte.  Then  he  complied  par- 
tially, and  it  was  agreed  that  Miss  Mildred 
should  be  informed  of  the  suspicions  against 
her,  and  she  and  the  witnesses  who  accused 
her  should  be  examined  privately  at  Treval 
before  the  admiral  and  two  other  jusjtices, 
friends  of  the  family. 

My  mistress,  whose  womanly  kindness  gave 
her  strength,  went  with  me  early  to  Treval, 
and  broke  the  news  gently  to  Miss  Mildred 
before  the  magistrates  arrived.  But,  told  her 
ever  so  gently,  the  accusation  was  terrible, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  anguish  of  that 
poor  young  lady  as  she  listened  to  the  tale, 
and  heard  that  her  promised  husband  was  her 
fiercest  accuser. 

**  I  have  seen  a  bird  beat  himself  to  death 
against  the  bars  of  his  cage  in  an  agony  of 
fear,  and  I  can  compare  Miss  Mildred's  terror 
to  nothing  but  this.  She  turned  her  head 
wildly  from  side  to  side,  like  a  poor  hunted 
creature  seeking  help,  and  finding  none. 
Then  she  cast  herself  down  at  Mrs.  Tregan- 


owen*s  feet,  and  in  piteous  accents  implored 
her  to  say  if  there  was  no  escape ;  no  suc- 
cor on  either  hand.  Her  extreme  terror 
made  my  mistress  uneasy,  and  she  kept 
repeating :  — 

'*  *  But  you  are  innocent,  Mildred;  then 
what  have  you  to  fear  ? ' 
.  '*  Miss  Mildred  did  not  seem  to  care  to 
assert  her  innocence,  —  perhaps  she  was  too 
proud.  She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Treganowen 
with  wild  eyes,  her  young  face  blanched  to  a 
deathly  whiteness,  while  she  said  in  a  despair^ 
ing  voice:  — 

***  What  will  my  innocence  avail  me?  I 
would  rather  be  guilty  since  Ralph  accuses 
me ;  that  would  justify  him.' 

"'Rather  be  guilty  1  rather  be  the  mur- 
derer of  your  sister  I '  exclaimed  my  mistress, 
in  horror.  *  Mildred,  you  don*t  know  what 
you  are  saying.' 

"<  Murdered  r  repeated  Miss  Mildred. 
'Who  says  Alicia  is  murdered?  She  is 
alive,  and  doubtless  well  and  happy  in  her 
way,'  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  scorn. 

'*As  she  made  this  cruel  speech  on  the 
liapless  young  girl,  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
robbers,  I  looked  at  her,  half  hoping  grief  had 
partly  turned  her  braiii,  but  her  proud,  white, 
beautiful  face  showed  no  signs  of  a  disordered 
wit;  it  was  quivering  with  anguish  in  every 
nerve,  and  heavy  tears  rested  on  her  long 
lashes,  —  signs  of  bitterness,  but  not  of  a 
crazed  mind.  As  I  looked,  all  my  pity 
seemed  to  creep  away  from  Miss  Alicia  to 
wander  hitherw&rds  and  rest  upon  that  poor 
stricken  head.  Acting  by  some  sudden  im- 
pulse, and  forgetting  that  I  was  only  a  servant, 
I  went  and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 

'* '  Miss  Mildred,*  said  I,  '  you  are  speaking 
truth.  Wherever  Miss  Alicia  is,  she  is  hap- 
pier than  you,  for  she  is  not  falsely  accused, 
or  unjustly  hated,  or  spitefully  entreated  by 
them  she  loves.  No;  she  is  worshipped, 
lamented.  Wept  for,  and  she  carries  with  her 
the  heart  of  your  lover,  and  all  your  life,  your 
honor,  and  happiness.' 

*•  With  a  great  cry  Miss  Mildred  flung  her 
arms  round  my  neck  as  I  spoke,  but  she 
never  uttered  one  word,  and  I  felt  by  the 
trembling  of  her  slight  body  that  words  were . 
utterly  useless  here,  and  were  never  made  for 
such  grief  as  hers. 

**  She  has  always  liked  me  since  that  day, 
though  neither  she  nor  I  have  ever  spoken  of 
it, 

*'  *  Mildred,'  said  my  mistress,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  *  if  you  know  your  sister  is  alive, 
why  not  say  so  to  your  fathex:,  and  tot — to 
Ralph? '  Digitized  by  GOOgle 
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"  Miss  Mildred  looked  up  with  a  passionate 
gleam  in  her  eyes.  AH  this  while  she  had 
been  kneeling  on  the  floor  at  Mrs.  Trega- 
nowen's  feet,  but  she  moved  a  little  way  from 
her  now  as  she  said :  — 

"*To  Ralph?  No,  I  will  never  mention 
Alicia's  name  to  him !  Tell  my  father  ?  No, 
it  is  better  he  should  believe  Alicia  murdered 
than  think  what  I  think.  I  have  my  mother's 
death  on  my  conscience;  I  will  not  kill  my 
father,  too.' 

*'With  that  she  crouched  down  lower  on 
the  floor,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
never  stirring  till  the  door  opened.  Then 
she  sprang  up  in  such  wild  terror,  and 
clutched  Mrs.  Treganowen  by  the  gown  in 
such  pitifhl,  childlike  fear  that  my  heart  bled 
for  her. 

"*Are  they  come  to  take  me  to  prison?' 
she  said.  *  Oh,  I  am  no  murderess !  I  have 
not  killed  Alicia  —  I  could  not  kill  any  one ! 
Oh,  don't  let  them  touch  me!  —  don't  let 
them  touch  me ! ' 

**  She  clung  to  my  mistress  without  looking 
round,  and  all  this  while  it  was  Mr.  Ralph 
standing  at  the  door.  I  was  sobbing  and 
could  not  speak. 

"  *  Ralph,'  said  his  mother  —  and  her  voice 
trembled  exceedingly  — «-  *  this  is  cruel ;  this  is 
unlike  a  gentleman.     Leave  us  instantly.* 

**  *The  justices  wait,*  he  answered,  coldly, 
*  and  I  thought  you  would  rather  I  told  you 
than  another.' 

**  At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  Miss  Mil- 
dred turned  and  stood  erect.  Her  face  flushed 
crimson ;  then  the  blood  rushing  back  to  her 
heart  left  her  white  as  marble.  At  sight  of 
the  man  she  loved,  her  wild  terror,  which 
had  seemed  so  helpless,  so  desperate  —  like 
the  fear  of  a  snared  bird,  or  the  agony  of  a 
beaten  child  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  master  — 
suddenly  passed  away,  and,  as  she  turned  her 
proud,  pale  face  towards  him,  no  one  would 
have  pitied  her  now. 

*•  She  was  full  of  courage,  of  determina- 
tion, of  hope.  Her  cheeks  shone  with  a  light 
I  had  never  seen  on^  them  before,  and  her 
eyes  were  briglit  with  some  strange  joy  and 
tenderness. 

**  *  I  am  ready,*  she  said,  quickly.  Then 
she  added,  in  a  tone  trembling  with  yearning 
love,  *  Ralph,  you  should  have  come  earlier. 
I  had  need  of  courage.  The  sight  of  you  has 
given  it.* 

"Embarrassed  by  her  manner,  yet  too 
blinded  by  his  own  grief  to  feel  the  full  gen- 
erosity of  her  words,  he  was  turning  away 
from  the  door  when  Miss  Admonitia  entered. 
She  thrust  him  out  of  her  way  as  she  would  a 


reptile,  with  a  passionate  hate  and  scorn  that 
knew  no  measure,  and  walked  straight  up  to 
her  sister's  side. 

"  *  Mildred,  we  will  go  together,'  she  said, 
*  before  these  juMtices.  Wheresoever  they 
take  you  I  will  go  also.* 

**  She  drew  herself  up,  and  waved  Mr. 
Ralph  from  the  door. 

*•  *  Will  you  make  room  for  us  to  pass,  mis- 
erable traitor?  '  she  said,  scornfully. 

**  He  shrank  before  her  vehement  indigna- 
tion, and  turned  his  face  away ;  but  Miss  Mil- 
dred, releasing  her  sister's  arm,  darted  foi^ 
ward  and  stood  before  him. 

**  •  Ralph,'  she  said,  —  and  she  held  out  her 
little  white  hand  to  him,  — '  *  give  tee  a  word 
of  comfort  before  I  go  to  this  bitter  ordeal 
and  shame.  Say  Mr.  Winterdale  edged  you 
on,  and  it  is  not  you  wlio  first  accused  me. 
Oh  I  say  this  is  some  madness,  and  you  do  not 
really  think  me  a  murderess ! ' 

"  In  her  earnestness  she  laid  her  slender, 
trembling  fingers  on  his  arm,  but  the  silken 
touch  acted  on  him  like  fire,  and  he  shook  it 
off  cruelly  with  violent  hate  and  horror  as  he 
sprang  back  with  a  ghtistly  look,  which  too 
plainly  told  how  guilty  he  thought  her.  For 
one  moment  she  quailed,  and  her  white  face 
took  that  ashy  hue  which  it  wears  now  al- 
ways ;  then  she  looked  at  him  in  bitter  sor- 
row, and,  taking  her  sister's  arm,  she  passed 
out  with  a  firm  step,  and  walked  down  the 
great  staircase  to  the  justice-room. 

"  Mrs.  Treganowen,  weeping  bitterly,  has- 
tened after  her,  passing  her  son  with  a  look  of 
reproach  and  pain,  but  without  a  word  of 
speech.  He  stood  aside  to  let  us  go  by,  as  I, 
holding  my  mistress  by  the  arm,  assisted  her 
trembling  steps.  Then  he  followed  us  silently, 
his  eyes  bent  on  Miss  Mildred's  figure  with  a 
sort  of  ravenous  eagerness,  as  if  he  feared  she 
was  going  to  escape. 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

*'Iir  the  justice-room  Miss  Admonitia  and 
my  mistress  sat  on  either  side  of  Miss  Mil- 
dred, but  she  scarcely  seemed  to  need  their 
support.  Except  for  her  ashy  paleness,  she 
appeared  calm,  while  Miss  Admonitia,  on  the 
contrary,  visibly  found  it  difficult  to  restrain 
her  indignation.  She  fiushed  continually,  and 
sometimes  interrupted  the  proceedings  by 
some  fiery  word  of  contempt  or  remonstrance. 
My  poor  mistress  was  the  most  agitated  of  the 
three,  but  she  kept  silent,  only  "watching  her 
son  continually,  and  wringing  her  hands  when 

he  gave  his  evidence  against  Miss  Mildred. 
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•*  Sir  Theobald  was  not  present.  He  lay  on 
his  bed  in  dangerous  sickness.  His  daughters 
had  mratched  by  him  the  whole  night,  and  Miss 
Adiuonitia  had  only  quitted  him  to  place  her- 
self by  her  sister*8  side  during  this  fearful 
hour. 

**  Mr.  Winterdale  was  the  first  witness  ex- 
amined.     It  appeared    this    unhappy  young 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  prowling  round  the 
house  and  grounds  at  Treral  in  the  hope  of 
feasting  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  object 
of  his  hopeless  love.    Hidden  behind  trees,  in 
arbors,  and  among  clumps  of  shrubs,  he  had 
been  a  witness  to  many  a  sorrowAil  interriew 
between  the    sister^.    He   had   heard    cruel 
threats,    and   longings    for    yengeance,    and 
hitter  hate,  and  hard  words  enough  to  hang  a 
dozen ;  but  what  went  the  farthest  to  impli- 
cate Miss  Mildred  were  the  secret  meetings 
which  he  had  watched  between  her  and  a  man 
of  coarse  and  ruflianly  aspect,  a  stranger  in 
these  parts,  and  who  it  was  prored  had  been 
seen  with  the  dashing  and  handsome  scoundrel 
supposed  to  be  the  captain  of  the  band.    As 
Mr.    Winterdale    gave    this    evidence   those 
present  who  believed  in  Miss  Mildred*s  inno- 
cence   grew    uneasy,    and    many  significant 
looks  passed  between  them. 

"  Then  Mr.  Ralph  was  called,  and  although 
in  some  respects  he  was  a  most  unwilling  wit- 
ness, answering  all  questions  relating  to  his 
past  love  for  Mildred,  and  his  present  passioil- 
ate  affection  for  Alicia  with  reluctance,  still 
enough  was  elicited  to  show  that  Miss  Mildred 
had  cause  to  hate  her  sister,  and  was  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  her.  On  one  point  Mr.  Ralph 
gave  evidence  eagerly.  He  proved  that  Miss 
Mildred  had  been  the  first  to  miss  her  sister, 
and  make  earnest  search  for  her  tlirough  the 
house,  her  terror  and  anguish  during  this 
time  being  apparently  unfeigned,  but  he  was 
grieyed  to  say  he  had  reason  afterwards  to 
think  them  insincere,  for  when  all  hope  of 
finding  Alicia  was  over  slie  broke  out  into 
bitter  invectives  against  her,  and  gave  vent 
to  expressions  of  contempt,  and  unnatural 
hate  that  appalled  her  listeners.  He  also 
related  the  story  Miss  Mildred  had  told  him 
of  her  sister*s  visit  to  her  chamber  in  the 
night,  and  how,  by  an  accident,  he  had  dis- 
covered this  story  to  be  entirely  false,  and  had 
thus  been  first  led  to  suspect  her  as  an  accom- 
plice in  Alicia's  abduction. 

''He  sat  down,  after  thus  speaking,  and 
looked  steadily  at  his  mother,  though  his 
face  was  blanched  to  the  hue  of  death. 
Doubtless  he  felt  bitterly  the  cruel  part  he 
was  taking,  and  yet  would  not  shrink  from 
what  he  considered  his  duty. 


'*  *  Call  Sarah  Trcgallas,'  said  one  of  the 
magistrates  hastily,  as  though  glad  to  break 
the  painful  silence. 

"A  sinister-looking  woman  of  about  fifty 
came  forward  and  answered  to  her  name. 

*'I  knew  her,  and  bad  never  liked  her 
much.  She  had  been  Lady  Trcmaine's 
maid,  and  had  gone  abroad  with  her,  being 
much  trusted  by  the  family;  but  she  was 
of  a  vindictive  temper,  as  all  her  fellow- 
servants  at  Treval  too  well  knew. 

**In  answer  to  questions  slie  proved  that 
she  bad  that  night  a  quarrel  witli  Martha, 
Miss  Mildred's  maid,  whose  room  she  always 
shared,  and  that  in  the  heat  of  her  passion 
she  went  down  to  complain  to  Miss  Mildred, 
but  when  she  got  into  the  sitting-room,  which 
communicated  with  that  young  lady's  cham- 
ber, she  thought  better  of  it,  but,  being  un- 
willing to  return  to  her  bed  where  Martha 
was,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  sleep  on  the 
sofa  in  this  room.  Accordingly  she  locked 
the  door,  that  she  might  not  be  surprised  by 
the  servants  in  the  morning,  and  she  found 
the  door  still  locked  when  she  was  awoke  by 
the  cry  of  the  robbery.  Thus  it  was  impossi- 
ble any  one  could  have  entered  Miss  Mildred^s 
apartment,  as  the  only  entrance  to  it  was 
through  the  sitting-room.  Miss  Mildred  was 
still  up  when  she  established  herself  on  the 
sofa.  There  was  a  light  in  her  room,  and  she 
was  moving  about.  Martha,  who  had  been 
assisting  her  to  pack,  had  not  left  her  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

"You  will  recollect  Miss  Mildred  had  as- 
serted that  her  sister  came  to  her  bedside 
long  after  she  had  fallen  asleep ;  it  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  her  visit  did  not  take  place 
during  the  interval  between  Martha's  depart- 
ure and  Sarah's  arrival  in  the  sitting-room. 

**In  apparent  contradiction  to  Sarah's  testi- 
mony was  the  fact  that  the  bridal  jewels  had 
certainly  disappeared  from  the  table  in  Miss 
Mildred's  room  where  they  were  placed. 
But  strange  looks  that  passed  from  face  to 
face  in  the  justice-room  too  plainly  told 
that  a  cruel  suspicion  had  crept  over  the 
hearers,  that  Miss  Mildred  had  herself  made 
way  with  this  casket,  in  order  to  render  her 
story  more  plausible.  In  truth,  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  her  was  so  strong 
that  as  I  listened  to  it  I  trembled,  and  I  saw 
that  the  two  magistates,  who  had  seated 
themselves  on  the  bench  with  a  kindly  bias 
in  her  favor,  were  now  struck  with  a  belief 
in  her  guilt.  They  would  have  committed 
her  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  having  con- 
spired with  a  band  of  robbers  and  burghirs 
unknown,  for   the    abduction    and   conceal« 
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mcnt  of  her  sister,  had  not  the  admirni  op- 
posed himself  aeainst  their  decision  with  all 
the  force  of  his  character. 

''The  room  vas  cleared,  that  the  justices 
might  consult  together ;  but  Miss  Mildred  was 
already  considered  a  prisoner,  and  a  constable 
followed  ns  as  we  bore  the  unhappy  young 
lady  away  into  another  apartment.  As  word 
by  word  the  evidence  grew  against  her  into  a 
great  pile  of  facts,  proving  tiic  bitter  hatred, 
thid  sharp  jealousy  and  strife  between  the 
sisters,  she  had  listened  to  it  witli  the  sane 
pale,  ashy  face  that  she  wore  when  Mr.  Ralph 
flung  off  her  hand  from  his  arm ;  but  I  saw  a 
kind  of  wonder  mingled  with  deep  sliame  and 
pain  gather  in  her  eyes,  as,  profaned  by  many 
lips,  this  cruel  history  of  her  Ioyc,  her  suffer- 
ings, her  hate,  was  thus  gradualjy  unfolded 
before  them. 

**  And  now,  when  the  prospect  of  a  prison, 
with  all  its  shame  and  disgrace,  seemed  immi- 
nent—  when  so  many  faces  had  bent  shudder- 
ing looks  of  horror  upon  her  as  she  passed  — 
Mr.  Kalph  averting  his,  as  though  the  siglit  of 
her  were  too  dreadful  a  thing  to  bear  —  her 
courage  again  gave  way,  and  she  sank  down 
upon  the  floor  at  my  mistress's  feet,  cowering, 
trembling,  helpless  with  fear  and  misery. 

**  Miss  Admonitia  paced  the  room  in  a  fury 
of  scorn  and  anger,  and,  rushing  now  to  her 
sister's  help,  she  would  have  carried  her  into 
the  garden  for  air,  but  the  constable-  stood  at 
the  tall  window  which  opened  on  the  terrace, 
and  refused  to  let  her  depart.  Miss  Admo- 
nitia's  higli  spirit  could  not  brook  this  insult, 
and  she  peremptorily  ordered  the  man  to  leave 
the  room ;  at  the  same  time  she  pushed  open 
the  window  and  strove  to  pass  out,  bearing 
the  fainting  Miss  Mildred  in  her  arms.  But 
the  constable,  with  coarse,  hard  words,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  shrinking  young  lady  and 
forcibly  detained  her;  and  as  Miss  Mildred 
stood  for  a  moment  with  that  brutal  grasp  on 
her  little,  delicate  arm,  I  saw  her  white  lips 
move  as  if  in  prayer,  then  shriek  after  shriek 
burst  from  her,  and,  escaping  from  him,  she 
rushed  forward  and  clasped  her  arms  wildly 
round  Mr.  Kalph,  who  at  that  mdnicnt  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  He  had  no  time  to  thrust 
her  from  him  before  her  words  broke  out 
incoherently :  — 

*' '  Ralph,  I  am  innocent  I  Oh  1  believe  me, 
or  I  shall  die !  I  have  not  touched  a  hair  of 
Alicia's  head.  Oh!  I  implore  yon  listen  to 
me,  else  how  can  I  tell  what  my  anguish  may 
cause  me  to  do  or  to  say  ? ' 

*' '  If  it  only  makes  yon  speak  the  truth, 
Miss  Tremaine,'  said  Mr.  Kalph,  coldly,  *I 
shall  be  satisfied.' 


**  *  Then  you  do  not  believe  me?'  she  said, 
as  she  looked  desolately  in  his  face. 

*•  *  I  grieve  to  say  I  do  not,'  he  answered. 

'*  As  he  spoke,  the  passionate  cla.«p  of  her 
clinging  hands  unclosed,  and  she  withdrew 
from  him  with  a  look  upon  her  white  face  that 
haunts  me  to  this  day. 

'*  *  Admonitia,"  she  said,  '  I  am  alone  now 
—  alone  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  happen  what 
may.' 

"As  she  uttered  these  words  an  inde 
scribablo  change  passed  into  her  voice;  it 
took  nothing  from  its  silvery  sweetness,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  something  had  died  in  it  —  as 
if  the  chords  of  hope  and  love  had  snapped, 
and  could  never  speak  their  sweet  music 
again  in  her  tones.  Her  voice  keeps  this 
desolate  ring  still,  and  I  never  hear  it  without 
recalling  that  scene  in  her  life. 

''As  she  spoke  Miss  Admonitia  turned 
towards  Mr.  Ralph  with  fierce  indignation :  — 

" '  Are  you  come  to  insult  us  by  witness- 
ing our  degradation  and  misery?'  she  cried. 
'  Have  you  not  done  enough,  or  was  it  you 
who  ordered  this  rufilan  to  strike  my  sister? ' 

"Mr.  Ralph's  face  flushed  hotly. 

" '  Leave  the  room,'  he  said  to  the  man 
hastily ;  '  my  presence  here  is  sufficient.' 

"  Perhaps  he  meant  this  kindly,  but  Miss 
Admonitia*s  eyes  flashed  fire  on  him. 

" '  It  wanted  but  this,*  she  said,  '  that  you 
should  make  yourself  Mildred's  jailer.' 

"Mr.  Ralph  did  not  answer  her.  The  poor 
young  man,  bewildered  by  grief  and  passion, 
bent  over  his  weeping  mother,  and  implored 
her  in  urgent  whispers  to  leave  a  house  in 
which,  he  said,  murder,  hate,  and  treachery 
were  lurking. 

"Meanwhile,  after  a  stormy  discussion  in 
the  justice-room,  the  magistrates  had  con- 
sented to  take  bail  for  Miss  Mildred^s  reap- 
pearance that  day  fortnight.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Theobald  and  another  gentleman  were 
bound  over  in  a  large  sum,  and  these  heavy 
proceedings  over,  the  crowd,  the  bustle,  the 
noise  quitted  the  house,  and  we  were  left 
alone  in  the  quiet  of  despair,  of  grief,  and 
sickness. 

"  Think  of  it  all,  Miss  Esther,  picture  it  to 
yourself,  if  you  can.  An  old  servant  like  me 
knows  not  where  to  find  the  burning  words 
that  might  tell  the  fiery  anguish  of  those 
bitter  days.  Perhaps  you  can  fancy  the 
deathly  quiet  of  the  house  as  the  loud  excite- 
ment died  out  of  it,  leaving  pale  fear  and 
horror  behind.  Perhaps  you  can  fancy  the 
servants  whispering  in  groups,  and  starting  at 
an  outspoken  word ;  you  can  fancy  the  terror, 
the    hush,    the   unnatural    stillness   of  that 
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bousehold ;  but  you  can  never  call  up  before 
you,  Miss  Esther,  the  untold  woe  on  tlie  pale 
faces  of  the  sisters,  neither  can  you  measure 
the  grief  of  the  old  man  by  whose  bedside 
they  sat. 

**  My  mistress  did  not  forsake  that  house  of 
grief,  but  she  seemed  perishing  day  by  day, 
and  I  saw  her  face  quail  and  her  hands 
tremble  whenever  Miss  Mildred  approached 
her — signs  by  which  I  judged  that  Mr.  Ralph 
had  at  last  impressed  her  with  his  own  belief. 

"Day  after  day  broke  over  us  slowly, 
heavily,  and,  save  for  Sir  Theobald's  amend- 
ment, no  ray  of  comfort  touched  Treval.  A 
week  passed  by,  and  then  the  whole  country 
side  was  roused  by  the  news  of  an  audacious 
burglary  at  a  house  about  twenty  miles  off. 
This  was  followed  by  two  or  three  most  daring 
aighway  robberies,  and  every  one  took  the 
alarm.  Gentlemen  had  themselves  sworn  in 
as  special  constables  —  and  among  them  was 
Mr.  Ralph  and  Mr.  Winterdale ;  people  stayed 
up  all  night  in  their  houses  pistol  in  hand, 
soldiers  were  sent  for,  and  the  whole  country 
was  in  excitement.  In  the  midst  of  this  a 
man  taken  up  on  suspicion  escaped  from  the 
cage  where  he  was  confined,  but  he  left  a 
pocket-book  behind  him,  and  in  it  was  found 
a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Mildred  Tremaine. 

*'  It  was  a  coarse  scrawl,  and  contained  only 
these  words :  — 

"* Miss— Him  as  you  know  on  will  meet 
you  by  the  Wishin*  Well,  in  Treval  Wood, 
too-marrow  night,  at  ten  o'clock.  Ycur  sistur 
must  knnw  nauthing,  or-^' 

"The  rest  was  torn  off;  but  you  can  im- 
agine to  what  a  height  of  distrust  the  dis- 
covery of  this  letter  raised  the  general  feeling 
against  Miss  Mildred. 

*'  Some  of  the  distant  gentry  and  magis- 
trates took  the  matter  up.  The  amount  of 
tlie  bail  given  was  doubled,  and  orders  were 
issued  that  Treval  should  be  watched  day  and 
night.  Constables  were  even  placed  in  the 
house,  and  not  one  of  the  wretched  servants, 
upon  whom  also  suspicion  fell,  laid  his'  head 
on  his  pillow  at  night  without  thinking  he 
might  be  a  prisoner  in  the  morning. 

**  Among  the  keenest  watchers  in  the  woods 
and  grounds  of  Treval  were  Mr.  Ralph  and 
Mr.  Winterdale ;  but  the  man  for  whom  they 
waited  came  not. 

*'At  length  it  was  resolved  to  show  the 
letter  to  Miss  Mildred,  and  ask  her  if  she 
knew  the  writer.  She  took  it  in  her  hand  and 
answered  simply  that  it  was  certainly  written 
by  the  man  whom  she  had  met  two  or  three 


times  secretly  in  Treval  Wood,  on  affairs  of 
her  own,  and  the  sister  to  whom  he  alluded 
was  the  elder  one,  and  not  Alicia.  She  had 
wished  to  make  Miss  Admonitia  acquainted 
with  tliis  man's  business  with  her,  and  he  had 
objected ;  hence  the  mention  of  her  sister  in 
the  letter. 

"  Upon  being  pressed  to  divulge  this  per- 
son's name  and  abode,  she  had  replied 
haughtily  that  she  knew  neither  —  that  it 
was  not  likely  any  facts  concerning  such  a 
man  could  be  within  her  knowledge.  All 
questions  touching  her  reasons  for  meeting 
him  she  declined  to  answer,  contenting  her« 
self  by  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  in  no 
way  concerned  her  sister  Alicia. 

"  Nevertheless,  secret  as  Miss  Mildred  was 
in  some  things,  she  seemed  recklessly  defiant 
in  others,  for  when,  a  few  days  later,  her 
banker  sent  to  one  of  the  magistrates  to  say 
she  had  drawn  out  a  large  sum  just  before  the 
disappearance  of  her  sister,  she  at  once  con* 
fessed  that  she  had  intended  the  ifloncy  for 
this  man  to  take  him  to  America.  This  sum 
was  stolen  on  the  night  of  the  burglary  at 
Treval,  and  Miss  Mildred  did  not  in  the  least 
scruple  to  say  that  she  suspected  this  very 
man  to  have  taken  it,  thereby  acknowledging 
that  she  believed  or  knew  him  to  be  one  of 
the  band  in  whose  hands  her  sister's  life  now 
lay. 

''After  tills  strange  occurrence  whispers 
began  to  float  about  that  Miss  Alicia  was  cer- 
tainly murdered.  Mr.  Ralph  grew  frantic  as 
he  heard  this  report.  Long  watching,  fasting, 
and  grief  had  almost  turned  his  brain.  He 
forgot  all  delicacy  and  kindness,  and  loudly 
declared  his  belief  that  the  amount  of  bail 
would  be  willingly  forfeited  by  Sir  Theobald, 
and  Miss  Mildred  would  make  her  escape  he-^ 
fore  the  assizes.  He  avowed  openly  his  deter- 
mination to  prevent  this  supposed  escape,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  and  Mr.  Winterdale, 
in  their  office  of  special  constables,  got  an 
order  from  the  magistrates  to  watch  Treval. 
The  justices  found  some  pretence  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  the  sisters  knew  well  why  these 
two  unhappy  young  men  espied  them  in  their 
lonely  walks,  and  watched  under  tlieir 
windows. 

*'  It  is  this  part  of  his  conduct,  Miss  Esther, 
which  your  father  thinks  Miss  Mildred  can 
never  forgive,  especially  as,  one  day  in  the 
grounds,  she  stooped  as  they  passed,  and 
said  gently :  — 

**  *  Mr.  Winterdale,  I  can  forgive  yau  — 
you  do  not  know  me.  Mr.  Treganowcn,  you 
know  me  —  a  million  years  of  suffering  on 
your  part  would  not  buy  my  pardon.' 
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**  Your  father  then  had  no  thought  of  asking 
her  for  pardon.  Maddened  by  Alicia's  loss,  he 
cast  himself  in  her  path  as  she  would  have 
passed  on,  and  implored  her  to  relent  towards 
her  unhappy  sister.  He  pleaded  for  her  life 
with  his,  entreating  that  it  might  be  tfpared, 
with  bitter  anguish  conjuring  her  to  break 
this  stern  silence,  and  tell  him  to  what  iatc 
she  had  sold  the  wretched  Alicia. 

^'  Miss  Adnionitia  would  not  let  her  answer 
this  wild  appeal.  She  pulled  her  away, 
proudly  disdaining  to  speak  to  tlie  miserable 
young  men  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  so 
thankless  an  office. 


CHAPBB    XXTTI. 

**  A  MOHTH  passed  on,  and  although  plac- 
ards offering  large  rewards  had  been  posted 
all  over  the  country,  although  constables  had 
scoured  fhe  country  far  and  near;  and  gentle 
and  simple,  pitying  the  wretched  family,  had 
joined  with  them  hand  and  heart  in  the 
search  for  the  lovely  young  lady  missing, 
neither  she  nor  the  robbers  with  whom  she 
had  disappeared  could  be  traced.  The  sole 
victim  on  whom  human  justice  could  lay  its 
hand  was  Miss  Mildred.  She  had  been  unable 
to  explain  the  principal  facts  that  told  against 
h^r.  She  had  persisted  in  her  assertion  that 
her  sister  visited  her  room  that  night,  at  what 
hour,  or  by  what  means  —  supposing  Sarah's 
tale  true  —  she  knew  not.  She  had  positively 
refused  to  give  any  reason  for  her  secret 
meetings  with  the  man  suspected  of  belonging 
to  the  gang  of  robbers,  and  neither  the  fear  of 
a  prison,  nor  the  anguish  of  her  father  and 
sister,  nor  the  prayers  and  agony  of  Mr. 
Ralph,  could  shake  her  wonderful  resolve  to 
be  silent  on  the  matter.  She  was  much 
moved  when  Mr.  Ralph  flung  himself  before 
her  on  Christmas  Dny,  and  implored  her,  for 
the  sake  of  that  holy  time,  and  all  its  dear 
recollections,  to  take  pity  on  him,  and  confess 
to  what  fate  she  had  sold  her  unhappy  sister. 

^'God  knows  what  suffering  wrung  her 
heart  as  he  spoke  thus.  She  did  not  show  it 
or  complain  of  it;  she  only  clasped  her  hands 
and  gave  the  same  cold  answer,  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  her  sister's  fate ;  but  there  was  a 
more  passionate  tone  in  her  voice  as  she  sol- 
emnly asserted,  as  she  had  ever  done,  that  her 
business  with  that  strange  man  concerned  her- 
self alone,  and  in  no  way  touched  Alicia.  She 
doubted  not,  she  said,  that  he  was  a  scoun- 
drel —  the  greater  her  misfortune  that  she  was 
obliged  to  speak  to  him ;  but  she  had  asked 


him  no  questions  —  his  very  name  and  place 
of  abode  were  unknown  to  her.  Then  with  a 
long,  painful,  pitiful  gaze  upon  Mr.  Ralph*8 
hard,  unbelieving  face,  she  gathered  up  her 
black  dress  and  turned  away  from  him, 
crossing  the  lawn,  and  seating  herself  on  the 
old  gray  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  cedar-tree. 
He,  firmly  believing  in  her  guilt,  followed  her 
with  no  kind  look  or  kind  word.  He  spoke 
to  her  no  more,  but  he  often  waylaid  Miss 
Admonitia,  imploring  to  know  if  she  had 
relented,  if  a  word  had  passed  her  cold  lips 
concerning  her  sister,  and  whether  there  was 
any,  even  the  faintest,  hope  of  finding  that 
unhappy  lady.  To  such  appeals  Miss  Admo- 
nitia  always  opposed  a  quiet  scorn,  passing  on 
without  a  word.  She  believed  in  Miss  Mil- 
dred ;  she  believes  in  her  still. 

*'Letme  hasten  on.  Miss  Esther;  you  will 
hear  this  tale  told  by  a  more  skilful  tongue 
than  mine.  My  poor  words  have  no  wit  to 
paint  the  picture  of  that  time.  Enough  that 
the  dark  Christmas  went  by  slo^rly  like  a 
dirge,  the  sun  at  the  end  of  each  short  day 
dropping  into  the  sea  red  as  blood.  From  the 
towers  of  Treganowen  my  mistress  and  I 
watched  it  at  evening  with  a  shudder,  not 
knowing  what  deed  of  horror  the  morrow 
miglit  bring  to  light.  For  were  there  not 
voices  among  us  whispering  that  the  robbers 
had  never  seen  Miss  Alicia  —  never  touched 
her?  Miss  Mildred  aloue  had  murdered  her  in 
the  dead  night,  and  hidden  the  body  in  some 
lone  place  known  only  to  her.  They  never 
thought  of  Miss  Mildred's  little  hands  and 
frail,  slight  arms,  when  they  said  this ;  their 
malice  was  blind  and  stupid,  as  malice  ever 
is. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  was  not  with  his  mother.  He 
had  no  home  now ;  the  admiral  had  forbidden 
his  son  to  enter  his  doors  again.  At  every 
fresh  outbreak  of  cruelly  or  suspicion  on  Mr. 
Ralph's  part  against  Miss  Mildred  he  wept ;  he 
tore  his  gray  hair  from  his  head  by  handfuls, 
and,  holding  it  out  before  Heaven,  he  cursed 
his  son  in  awful  words.  He  wished  that  he 
who  rejected  the  love  of  the  noblest  girl  on 
earth,  calling  her  Miar'  and  'traitress,'  might 
have  a  liar  and  traitress  for  his  wife,  and  ally 
himself  with  the  villany  and  murder  which  he 
now  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent. 

**  My  mistress  shuddered  and  wept  to  hear 
him.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  I  distrusted  her 
of  having  a  fear,  a  shrinking  thought  of  Miss 
Mildred's  guilt,  and  therefore  excusing  her 
son ;  but  the  admiral,  who  had  no  such  thought, 
could  not  forgive  him. 

"The  new  year  came  in  with  stormy  gubis 
of  rain  and  tempests  of  wind,  and  sharp  frosts 
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followed  by  sudden  dreary  tliaws,  in  which 
irintry  time,  cowering  in  gloom  and  fear,  we 
l>egan  to  count  the  days  to  the  assizes  when 
]^Iis8  Mildred  would  be  brought  up  to  answer 
lier  bail,  and  set  before  the  judge  for  trial. 
But  on  the  22d  of  January  the  serrants  at 
Treval,  opening  the  door  of  the  north  porch, 
stumbled  in  the  dark  morning  over  a  rude  cof- 
fin or  chest.     Silent,  breathless,  with  hearts 
beating,  they  wrenched  the  lid,  and  there  lay 
l>efore  them  the  body  of  Miss  Alicia  Tremaine. 
Servant  after  servant  gathered  aroun'd  and 
gazed  in  horror  on  her  pale  face  before  they 
found  courage  to  summon  her  wretched  father 
and  sisters.     Then,  amid  heavy  tears  and  sobs, 
and  cries  of  anguisli,  they  lifted  the  poor  corpse 
out  of  that  rude  resting-place,  and  carried  it 
to  the  room  where  it  had  lain  in  life  and  joy. 
Then  they  saw  she  had  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  after  a  heavy  blow  on  the  forehead,  which 
happily  must  have  deprived  the  poor  sufferer 
of  sense,  but  which  had  greatly  disfigured  her 
once  beautiful  face.     Save  for  the  profusion 
of  brigiit  brown  hair,  the  dark  brows,  the  long 
laslies,  the  little  hands,  and  the  clothes  she 
wore,  few  would  have  recognized  in  this  pale, 
ghastly  figure  the  lovely  Alicia  Tremaine.  Be- 
neath the  head  of  the  corpse  lay  the  missing 
casket  of  pearls  prepared  for  the  bridal  of  Miss 
Mildred. 

**  When  Sir  Theobald  first  looked  upon  the 
features  of  his  dead  child,  he  gave  one  help- 
less cry  and  sank  senseless  into  the  arms  of  bis 
servant;  hence  all  things  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  two  daughters,  and  wonderfully  well  they 
ordered  them. 

**  Until  the  oflicers  of  justice  came  nothing 
was  touched,  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that 
Miss  Alicia's  body  was  carried  to  her  room,  and 
the  casket  was  discovered  and  examined.  The 
strange  letter  found  in  the  lining,  which  you 
have  read,  Miss  Esther,  went  greatly  to  prove 
that  Miss  Mildred  was  innocent.  Coroner  and 
jury  were  brought  hastily  together,  an  inquest 
was  held,  and  a  verdict  returned  of  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown. 

**  In  spite  of  the  letter,  which  was  proved  to 
be  in  the  writing  of  Miss  Alicia,  the  magis- 
trates were  still  divided  in  opinion  as  to  Miss 
Mildred's  implication  in  a  crime  which  had  rid 
her  of  her  sister,  when  a  highwayman,  shot  by 
a  gentleman  in  self-defence,  in  dying  made  and 
signed  a  confession,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Mildred 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  abduction  of  her 
sister.  He  declared  himself  to  bo  the  man 
whom  she  had  met  by  the  wishing-well  in  the 
wood,  but,  by  every  solemn  word  a  dying  man 
could  use,  be  asserted  that  her  motive  for  see- 


ing him  was  good,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  in 
no  way  did  it  regard  Miss  Alicia.  When 
questioned  if  it  concerned  Mr.  Ralph,  he  broke 
out  with  an  oath,  snying  he  had  promised  to 
keep  the  business  secret ;  and  though  he  had 
never  yet  kept  his  word  to  living  man  or 
woman,  he  would  keep  it  now  to  Miss  Mildred. 
On  this  point  he  was  obstinate  —  on  all  others 
he  answered  freely. 

**  He  confessed  to  being  one  of  the  gang 
who  entered  Treval  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
November,  but  he  added  the  incredible  asser- 
tion that  Miss  Alicia  herself  admitted  them, 
and  accompanied  them  willingly  on  their  de- 
parture. He  hinted  that  she  hnd  done  this  for 
the  sake  of  some  one  she  loved,  but  he  would 
divulge  no  more  on  this  point,  refusing  to  give 
the  person's  name  or  any  details  concerning 
him,  on  the  plea  that  the  information  might 
iigure  his  comrades,  and  he  scorned,  he  said, 
to  die  a  traitor  to  his  friends.  He  expressed 
great  horror  on  hearing  of  Miss  Alicia's  mur- 
der, declaring  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  and  avowing  that  he  had  seen  her  but  a 
short  time  since,  alive  and  well. 

**  This  extraordinary  confession,  made  at  the 
moment  of  death,  when  the  man  had  nothing 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  this  world,  coupled 
with  the  letter  found  in  the  casket,  and  various 
other  circumstances  too  minute  and  numerous 
to  tell  of  now,  proved  plainly  Miss  Mildred's 
innocence.  She  was  released  from  the  terrible 
position  in  which  Mr.  Ralph's  unjust  suspicions 
had  been  the  original  means  of  placing  her, 
but  she  has  never  held  up  her  head  since. 
She  has  always  lived  as  though  some  horrible 
doom  were  hangfing  over  her  by  a  single  hair. 

"  Apparently  the  death  of  their  accomplice, 
and  the  dread  of  what  he  might  have  con- 
fessed, frightened  the  gang  of  miscreants  out 
of  the  country,  and  we  heard  of  no  more  rob- 
beries, but  we  heard  likewise  no  tidings  of  the 
culprits.  All  search  seemed  fruitless.  Doubt- 
less they  have  perished  miserably,  as  all  such 
men  perish,  but,  if  so,  not  one  of  them  in  dying 
has  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  this  their  worst 
crime. 

**  Miss  Alicia  was  buried  in  the  old  church 
at  Trevella  where  a  single  line  on  a  slab  of 
white  marble  records  merely  her  age  and  the 
simple  word  *  Alicia '  without  surname.  Some 
say  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  her  having  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Tremaine  was  sufficient  to 
hinder  the  proud  family  from  placing  it  on  her 
tombstone ;  others  aver  that  Miss  Alicia  was 
married,  and  the  blank  space  left  on  the  mar- 
ble will  be  filled  some  day.  At  all  events 
the  robber's  confession  has  left  a  blot  on  her 
fair  fame,  and  I  have  seen  a  biusk  bum  hot  on 
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Miss  Admonitia's  proud  face  when  this  sad 
point  in  her  sister's  strange  fate  has  been 
touched  on. 

**A  great  crowd  stood  in  and  around  the 
church  on  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  but  among 
the  multitude  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  only 
the  faces  of  those  upon  whom  all  gazers'  eyes 
were  turned  —  the  pale  faces  of  the  two  sisters 
who  stood  on  each  side  of  their  father. 

**  Miss  Admonitia,  with  her  veil  down, 
stepped  proudly  on,  disdaining  to  look  at 
friend  or  foe ;  but  Miss  Mildred,  with  her  veil 
up,  and  her  fair  checks  of  a  terrible  whiteness, 
turned  her  eyes,  all  tearful,  from  side  to  side, 
with  an  air  of  distraction  and  grief  very  piti> 
ful  to  see. 

"Was  she  seeking  for  sympathy?  —  was 
■he  looking  for  the  pity  she  was  never  to  gain? 

**  The  people  knew  that  she  was  innocent, 
or  rather  that  the  shadow  of  guilt  which  had 
rested  on  her  was  cleared  away;  yet  they 
shrank  ft'om  her,  and  muttered  ns  she  passed. 
Still  she  kept  up  bravely,  only  looking  dis- 
tractedly from  side  to  side,  as  I  have  said,  till 
her  eyes  met  the  face  of  Mr.  Ralph  Tregan 
owen;  then  she  visibly  shivered,  and  the 
great  tears,  held  in  with  such  a  touching,  sad 
strength  till  now,  fell  one  by  one  down  her 
white  cheeks.  At  last,  as  the  earth  fell  upon 
the  coffin,  and  he  who  should  have  been  her 
lover  with  a  great  cry  of  grief  hid  his  face 
within  his  hands,  she  clutched  her  father's 
arm  and  fell  forward  almost  into  the  vault. 
Miss  Admonitia,  with  a  quiet,  firm  hand 
caught  her,  and  Miss  Mildred  heard  no  more 
of  the  solemn  words  that  consigned  her  sister 
to  the  dust.  She  was  carried  from  the  church 
and  laid  down  insensible  upon  a  grave,  Mr. 
Winterdale  standing  over  her  with  a  stem, 
watchful  face. 

**Mr.  Ralph  wrung  his  mother's  hand  at 
the  church  door,  and  departed.  He  never 
saw  his  mother's  or  his  father's  face  again.  He 
joined  the  army  abroad,  and  when  he  returned 
my  master  and  mistress  were  both  at  rest. 

"  The  admiral  was  a  broken  man,  both  in 
health  and  mind.  Only  in  one  thing  was  he 
strong  and  unchanged  — that  was  in  his  belief 
in  Miss  Mildred,  and  in  his  love  for  her. 
Many  a  time,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  —  a 
dying  man  —  on  the  sunny  south  terrace,  I 
have  seen  him  strike  his  stick  into  the  ground, 
and  murmur :  — 

♦**A  noble  girll  —  by  heavens,  a  noble 
girl!' 

"  Then  he  would  mutter :  — 

"  •  Ralph  —  Alicia  —  God  help  them  both  I ' 

**  He  wandered  much  in  his  mind  before  he 
died,  raving  of  a  brother's  curse,  aud  calling 


out  to  his  wife  to  take  down  the  IW  that  stood 
in  the  church. 

**  My  mistress  allowed  no  one  to  wait  on 
him  but  Miss  Mildred,  herself,  and  me.  She 
stood  by  him  night  and  day.  She  prayed  un- 
ceasingly for  him,  with  his  thin  hand  clasped 
within  her  own.  The  long  estrangement  of 
so  many  bitter  years  seemed  forgotten  now; 
death's  coming  shadow  chased  all  other  shad- 
ows from  their  hearts. 

**  Sometimes  he  bade  his  wife  and  Miss  Mil- 
dred not  to  pray  for  him,  because  it  was  hoiie- 
less ;  at  other  times,  Jn  a  voice  of  agony,  he 
implored  them  to  kneel  and  cry  to  God  for 
him  loudly. 

*'  So  the  scene  shifted  with  him  till  tlie  last 
came.  His  worst  mood  was  when  he  jested 
fiercely. 

'*  *  I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  lesson,'  he 
cried ;  *  a  practical  lesson.  I  meant  a  grim 
joke  —  that  waa  all.    Ha !  ha ! ' 

**Then  he  would  laugh,  and  afterwards 
weep ;  and  in  an  old  man  it  was  a  sad  sight  to 
see. 

*'  One  day,  when  he  was  calm,  he  took  Miss 
Mildred's  hand,  and,  looking  her  in  the  £ftce, 
suddenly  kissed  her. 

**  *  A  martyr ! '  he  murmured ;  *  but  God 
sees  it.' 

**  *  Hush ! '  said  Miss  Mildred,  softly,  as  she 
looked  round  on  mo ;  but  he  persisted  : — 

"*A  martyr,  because  you  have  loved  me 
and  mine.  You  see,  Mildred,  it  is  true;  Tre- 
ganowen  Towery  have  passed  away  from  me 
in  blood  —  in  blood  —  blood ! ' 

*'  Here  he  raised  his  voice,  and  the  room 
rang  with  the  terrible  word.  Miss  Mildred 
soothed  him  with  her  tears  and  caresses,  and 
signed  to  me  to  leave  the  room.  As  I  stood 
at  the  door  without  I  heard  that  wondrous 
calm,  clear  voice  of  hers,  like  a  golden  ripple, 
assuaging  his  agony  in  tlie  sweetest  music  of 
prayer,  drawing  down  the  angels  of  pardon 
and  peace  to  speak  comfortably  to  him,  ns  he 
passed  tlirough  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

**  He  died  the  next  .day,  calling  out  in  his 
last  thirst  for  wine ;  but  as  I  put  the  glass  to 
his  mouth  he  thrust  it  away,  crying  out  that  it 
was  blood ;  and  with  this  word  on  his  lips  his 
lips  departed. 

^'  Twelve  months  of  widowhood,  and  then 
the  gentle  spirit  of  my  mistress  went  to  God. 
In  tending  her,  as  in  tending  the  admiral. 
Miss  Mildred  was  still  the  ministering  angel 
of  the  house,  but  wo  servants  did  not  like  her. 
We  hated  to  meet  her  in  the  dark  pasiliges 
alone;  she  seemed  to  bring  a  chill  and  a 
shiver  with  her  as  she  passed.    Often  the 
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sight  of  her  white,  uncomplaining  face  seemed 
to  turn  my  very  blood  cold,  as  it  glanced  by 
all  icy  and  shining.  As  I  saw  her  creeping 
about  in  her  s^ent  way,  so  soft  of  step,  so 
silvery  of  voice,  she  seemed  to  me  not  like 
anything  real,  but  like  a  spirit  in  a  woman's 
garb.  The  rustle  of  a  robe,  or  a  sweet  echo, 
like  the  music  that  rises  at  night  from  the 
graves  of  the  just,  that  was  all  one  heard 
when  she  passed  —  nothing  more. 

*'  She  seemed  mistress  here  when  the  admi- 
ral and  his  wife  were  both  gone,  but  all 
changes  that  took  place  by  her  orders  were 
made  so  quietly  that  people  scarce  noted 
them.  Still  there  were  whispers  about  that 
the  Towers  were  hers ;  but  when  Mr.  Ralph 
came  home  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  she  bade  us  consider  him  as  master, 
and  she  contradicted  these  reports  in  a  calm, 
determined  way  that  silenced  people. 

'*  Mr.  Ralph  came  home,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  *a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man;'  he  was 
also  handsomer  and  more  manly.  It  caused 
at  first  some  scandal  that  Sir  Theobald  re- 
ceived him  kindly  at  Treval,  but  the  old  man 
could  not  forget  that,  if  he  had  persecuted 
and  betrayed  his  second  child,  it  was  for  love 
of  tlie  youngest,  the  jewel  of  his  house. 

''Judge  of  our  surprise  when  we  heard 
that  not  only  was  this  love  faded  and  clean 
gone,  and  all  the  past  forgotten,  but  Mr. 
Ralph  was  suing  to  Miss  Mildred  for  forgive- 
ness, and  entreating  her  to  be  his  wife. 

**  At  first  there  was  some  talk  of  her  con- 
senting; then  suddenly  she  refltsed  with  an 
intensity  of  purpose  wonderfhl  in  a  woman 
only  then  three-and-twenty.  Again  Mr. 
Ralph  left  the  country,  and  never  returned 
till  last  winter,  when  yon,  Miss  Esther,  fiung 
that  paper  at  his  feet  from  the  roof  of  Treval. 
"  Many  tales  linger  still  about  the  country 
concerning  Miss  Alicia.  They  say  she  haunts 
the  house,  and  sometimes  at  night  is  seen  on 
the  roof  more  like  a  creeping  shadow  or 
crouching  animal  than  a  woman;  and  there 
in  the  moonlight  she  flits  to  and  Aro  pain- 
fully, searching  blindly  for  her  murderer,  for 
until  his  crime  is  brought  to  light,  people 
say  there  will  be  no  rest  for  her  pale  ghost. 

*'  Miss  Esther,  my  tale  is  ended.  Tou  need 
not  look  at  me  so  wistfully ;  I  have  held  back 
nothing  that  I  know." 

Here  ends  the  narrative  of  Prudence  White. 
On  reading  it  over  to  her  a  week  or  two  after 
I  had  written  it  down,  she  said  I  had  used 
grander  words  than  hers,  especially  in  the 
latter  part.  Perhaps  she  is  right;  my  pen  is 
too  young  and  unskilful  to  retain  the  simple 
language,  the  kind,   old,  homely  words,  in 


which  she  told  the  story,  ever  keeping  her 
own  unselfish  gentleness,  her  true  service,  her 
faithful  love  in  the  background. 

Nevertheless,  like  glinting  sunshine,  these 
virtues  cross  the  dark  web  of  this  history, 
bringing  a  bright  thread  here  and  there 
among  its  shadows  and  crime;  though,  per- 
chance, my  hand,  unequal  to  the  task,  has,  in 
guiding  the  shuttle,  failed  to  show  them  in 
their  truest  beauty,  or  place  them  in  their 
fullest  light 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PBtTDBKCB  was  right  when  she  said  I 
looked  at  her  wistfhlly.  I  was  thinking  of 
my  mother  who  had  come  into  my  life  like 
a  dream,  and  seemed  now  like  a  dream 
departed. 

"  Prudence,"  said  I,  faintly,  "  you  have 
told  me  nothing  about  mamma." 

'*I  would  rather  not.  Miss  Esther;  she 
suited  your  papa,  and  that's  enough.  He 
was  not  bound  to  marry  to  please  an  old 
servant,  though  she  may  love  him  like  a 
mother." 

Thinking  of  the  man  Paul  and  my  mother's 
declaration,  the  horror  of  which  had  been  the 
last  blow  that  struck  me  into  fever,  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  press  Prudence  with  questions 
on  a  point  that  might  lend  to  dangerous 
topics.  Pondering  thus,  I  abruptly  changed 
the  subject. 

<<  Who  is  it  says  the  ghost  Of  Alicia  Tre- 
mnine  haunts  Treval  ?  "  I  asked,  and  a  sudden 
throb  of  my  heart,  a  slight  paleness  of  cheek, 
accompanied  my  question. 

**  Many  and  many  say  she  does,"  answered 
Prudence;  **but  then  they  say,  too,  that  the 
admiral  walks  through  the  towers  of  Trega- 
nowen;  and  there  are  others  who  declare 
they've  seen  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  dash- 
ing himself  from  the  window,  as  if  he  was 
bent  on  killing  his  own  ghost,  so  I  never  heed 
such  tales,  Miss  Esther.  I  can  only  tell  you 
I  never  saw  my  poor  master,  or  any  other 
ghost,  either  here  or  at  Treval." 

*'Dut  suppose  I  had.  Prudence,  what 
would  you  say  then?  " 

**  I  should  say  3fK>u  were  light-headed.  Miss 
Esther,  or  had  mistook  your  shadow  for  a 
spirit." 

**  Prudence,  I  declare  to  you  I  saw  at  Tre- 
val a  crouching,  groping  figure  such  as  you 
describe,  and  I  was  not  light-headed,  and  I 
had  no  shadow,  for  I  was  nearly  in  darkness. 
I  was  on  the  roof,  not  on  the  outside,  but 
beneath  the  leads." 


*  Do  you  feel  well 


Miss  Esther?" 
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interrupted  Prudence,  regarding  nie  with  a 
scrutinizing  look.  "  This  is  just  the  way  you 
went  on  wlien  you  had  the  fever.  We  won't 
talk  any  more;  you  had  hetter  go  to  bed, 
miss." 

I  found  hy  my  father's  manner  the  next  day 
that  Prudence  White  had  repeated  to  him  my 
imprudent  speech.  He  took  me  out  for  a  ride 
and  after  a  long  gallop  on  the  moor  he  di- 
rected our  way  steadily  to  the  sea. 

A  glorious  sun,  set  in  a  sky  of  deepest  sap- 
phire, shone  down  on  us,  filling  every  vein 
with  rejoicing ;  the  ever-flowering  gorse,  faint 
with  its  load  of  perfume,  the  bruised  thyme, 
the  wild  mint  and  chamomile  yielded  their 
fragrance  beneath  the  ringing  feet  of  our 
horses ;  the  air  was  clear,  and- fresh,  and  pure 
beyond  a  citizen's  dream,  and  from  every 
peeping  cottage  garden,  hidden  between  huge 
rocks,  or  resting  against  some  giant  mass  of 
granite,  there  came  wafted  to  our  lips  the 
scent  of  flowers,  —  of  lilac,  of  lily,  stock,  and 
roses.  I  breathed  this  perfumed  atmosphere 
with  intense  delight.  I  felt  the  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  filling  my  whole  being,  feeding 
me  with  a  spiritual  bread  that  satisfied  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  my  soul,  while  every 
thought  ran  freer,  and  the  rich,  happy  blood 
of  youth  dyed  my  cheeks  with  brightest  rose. 

At  a  sudden  turn,  where  the  bridle-road 
edged  the  cliff  with  a  sharp  danger,  my  father 
drew  rein  and  stopped. 

**  Esther,"  he  said,  **such  a  sight  as  this 
should  surely  chase  away  all  sickly  fancies." 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
scene  before  us.  Such  a  vision  might  have 
haunted  Tasso  in  his  dungeon,  bringing  joy  to 
his  wrung  heart,  spite  of  the  sharp  pang  felt 
as  its  beauty  faded  away,  and  the  prison  wall 
loomed  out  in  cruel  reality  through  his 
dream. 

I  stood  entranced,  so  bathed  in  the  charm, 
so  steeped  in  the  fulness  of  sight,  that  my 
being  seemed  suddenly  large  enough  to  hold  a 
very  heaven  of  happiness,  and  a  sea,  not  of 
thought,  but  of  Zt/tf,  rushed  over  me  wave 
after  wave,  unutterable  for  joy,  unspeakable 
in  words. 

Before  us  lay  the  ocean,  sublimely  blue, 
calm,  deep,  mystic;  filled  with  voices  like  the 
rush  of  angel-wings  travelling  in  their 
strength,  scattering  from  their  pinions  whis- 
pers of  doom  —  voices  whose  words  are  sealed 
up,  not  to  be  interpreted  by  human  tongue, 
and  yet  speaking  to  the  soul  in  a  language  so 
dear,  that  the  heart  leaps  up  at  the  sound,  and 
tears  of  tenderness  spring  to  the  eyes,  as  the 
first  dash  of  the  ocean  spray  touches  our 
charmed  ears. 


What  Englishman  lives,  so  untrue  to  his 
island,  that  his  heart  does  not  bound  at  sight 
of  thQ  blue  waves,  with  their  curled  locks  of 
foam,  dashing  forward  to  meet  his  feet,  and 
beating  out  a  welcome  to  him  in-  glori  us 
music,  as  they  rush  over  the  golden  sands? 
Then,  if  the  stout  Anglo-Saxon  loves  the  sea, 
what  is  it  to  the  warm,  impulsive  Corai'>h 
Celt,  whose  narrow  granite  ridge  of  land  ruos 
out  like  a  tongue  to  lap  the  waves,  and  wind- 
beaten,  rock-bound,  and  seagirt,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  smiling  in  rerdnre  and 
joy? 

Truly  to  him  the  sea  is  a  thing  of  life,  in's 
nursing-mother,  his  playmate,  his  friend;  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  the  crest  of  the  waves  as 
the  English  rider  on  his  horde's  mane,  and 
caresses  the  deep  waters,  loving  them  equally 
whether  basking  calmly  in  the  summer  sky, 
or  lashed  to  fury  by  the  arras  of  the  north- 
west wind. 

With  this  mystic  love  glowing  warmly  at 
my  heart  I  looked  down  upon  the  scene  beloir. 
A  long  slope  of  matted  heath  and  sea  herbai^e, 
soft,  elastic,  and  deeply  green,  had  conducted 
us  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff.  There  was  no 
beach  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  dizzy  precipice ; 
like  a  giant  wall,  black,  perpendicular,  terri- 
ble, it  raised  itself  against  the  waves,  which 
laved  its  base  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Here 
the  huge  rocks,  polished  by  the  lapping 
waters,  displayed  their  fiashing  colors  to  the 
sun,  and  gave  back  to  the  transparent  depths 
the  purple  and  rose  tints,  the  changing  green 
and  black  of  their  veined  masses. 

But  words  fail  me  when  I  would  tell  the 
colors  of  the  serpentine,  and  the  sea  on  this 
lovely  coast.  The  dark  green  of  the  rocks 
veined  with  scarlet  throws  a  rose  flush  over 
the  water,  which,  mingling  with  its  vivid 
green  and  deep  blue  shadows,  blends  all  into 
one  glorious,  inexpressible  hue,  changing, 
flashing,  sparkling  from  beauty  to  beauty 
with  every  varying  light.  Clear,  clear  as 
purest  crystal,  are  these  deep,  rolling  waves, 
so  that  bright  pebbles,  and  vivid  rocks  o(  ser- 
pentine, and  dark  sea-weeds  reposing  in  their 
stilly  depths  shine  out  in  calm  distinctness  far 
beneath  the  eye,  their  glancing  lights  and 
massy  shadows,  so  pure  in  this  transparent 
water,  adding  an  elfin  nnd  mysterious  charm 
to  the  rosy  sea.  One  might  deem  the  abodes 
of  the  sea-nymphs  and  the  jewelled  caves  of 
mermaids  are  lying  there  bared  to  the  curious 
eye,  the  flashing  serpentine,  gemmed  and 
streaked  with  ardent  colors,  seeming  a  fitting 
palace  for  their  habitation. 

In  gazing  down  the  dizzy  precipice,  with 
curious  eye  lon£[  searching,  I  could  trace, 
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where  the  spray  lapped  the  rock  in  a  long 
shining  roll,  the  streaks  of  red  like  creeping 
veins  of  blood  meandering,  through  the  black- 
ness, and  the  radiant  tints  of  green,  and 
orange,  and  crimson  that  shine  out  in  the 
polished  serpentine ;  but  from  above  the  cliff 
these  bright  colors  scarcely  tinge  the  funereal 
black  of  that  sombre  wall  which  near  the  car* 
ern  of  Pigeon  Hugo,  raises  itself  against  the 
sweeping  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  surging  in  with 
a  ceaseless  moan,  like  the  wail  of  a  boundless 
sorrow  crying  to  the  earth. 

At  Dollah  Hugo  *  the  lovely  colors  of  rock 
and  sea  are  more  plainly  visible;  but  enough 
of  beauty  was  here  to  keep  me  silent  as  I 
gazed  out  upon  the  loveliness  of  sea  and  land, 
clad  in  their  bright  garment  of  sunshine, 
fanned  by  the  western  wind,  whose  whisper 
is  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  lulled  by  the  inusic 
of  the  waves  kissing  the  seagirt  rock. 

In  the  same  silence  of  this  intense  joy  — 
which  is  almost  pain  in  its  depth  —  we  turned 
away,  and  rode  on  for  a  mile  before  uttering 
a  word.  Before  such  scenes  the  tongue  is 
tied  and. powerless ;  it  is  the  soul  that  speaks, 
and  this  has  no  human  words  for  its  inter- 
preter. In  the  presence  of  immortal  beauty 
it  recognizes  its  kinship  with  the  eternal,  a 
brotherhood  with  all  truth  and  loveliness;  it 
feels  an  aspiration  towards  joy  like  the  stir 
of  living  wings,  and  with  this  mingles  the 
pain  of  loss,  the  mystery  of  a  heaven  for- 
gotten, forfeited,  and  a  pining,  a  longing  that 
quenches  hope  in  tears. 

Past  Pradanack  Head  and  MuUion  Island 
we  rode  on,  and  still  I  had  made  no  answer 
to  my  father's  remark  respecting  sickly  fan- 
cies. And  I  was  not  sorry,  because  it  was  a 
scene  in  keeping  with  my  thoughts,  when  he 
stopped  at  a  little  church  standing  on  high 
ground,  and,  therefore,  a  conspicuous  object 
even  from  the  bay. 

*'  We  have  reached  MuUion  Church,  Esther, 
and  there  is  a  tomb  here  I  want  you  too  see. 
Let  me  help  you  to  alight." 

We  fastened  our  horses  by  the  old  Cornish 
stile,  and  entered  the  church.  In  the  chan- 
cel, my  father  stopped,  and  showed  me  this 
epitaph :  — 

"THOS.  FLAVEL,  Vicar  of  Mullion. 
**  Died  1682. 
"  Bartb,  take  thine  earth,  my  sin  let  Satan  havei, 
The  world  my  goods,  my  aoal  my  Ood  who  gavet, 

>  The  Dean  of  Canterhary,  In  a  late  psper  In  Oood 
Word»,  prefers  the  cnve  of  Dollah  Hugo  to  the  ikmed 
grotta  cumura  at  Capri.  He  also  says  that  the  Oomlah 
sea  has  very  little  to  fear  in  comparison  to  the  Medltmr- 
ranean  at  Amalfl  and  Capri. 


For  fh>m  these  four —Earth,  Satan,  World,  and  Gh>d~ 
My  flesh,  my  sin,  my  goods,  my  soul  I  had." 

*'  What  a  pity  this  good  man  is  not  living 
now,  £sther !  *'  said  my  father,  with  a  glance 
at  nie. 

**  Why?  "  I  asked,  surprised  at  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke. 

**  Because  he  was  the  celebrated  ghost- 
layer  of  the  West.  Not  a  haunted  house  in 
Cornwall  which  he  did  not  visit,  and  free 
from  its  troubled  guest ;  not  a  single  spectre- 
haunted  man  or  woman  for  whom  he  did  not 
pray,  and  on  whom  he  did  not  lay  the  calm, 
holy  hands  which  drove  the  evil  spirit  fiway. 
Now  are  you  soriy  that  he  is  dead,  Esther  ?  " 

As  my  father  uttered  these  words  I  saw 
that  our  long  ride  through  the  loveliest  scenes 
of  the  West,  and  this  visit  to  the  grave  of  the 
ghost-layer,  were  preconcerted  things. 

"Prudence  has  told  you,"  I  said,  softly. 
**  But  I  do  not  think  the  good  Thomas  Flavel, 
or  any  other  exerciser,  could  lay  my  ghost  to 
rest.  I  saw  it,  and  I  was  greatly  afraid ;  but 
what  is  most  strange  Is  that  I  long  to  see  it 
again,  and  I  feel  I  should  not  be  afraid.** 

"Esther,"  said  my  father,  with  sorrowftil 
seriousness,  "you  are  mistaken,  you  saw 
nothing;  you  were  even  then  ill,  and  had 
strange  images  in  your  brain.  Remember, 
that  three  days  afterwards  you  were  struck 
with  fever,  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  you 
retain  in  health  the  illusions  of  sickness.  I 
brought  you  to  this  tomb  that  you  might 
recognize  the  folly  and  superstition  of  an  age 
that  induced  this  good  man  to  believe  himself 
a  ghost-layer.  We  know  now  this  was  an 
illusion  of  his,  but  think  how  his  faith  in 
ghosts  must  have  strengthened  the  terrors  of 
his  neighbors,  and  how  many  spectres  his 
very  presence  in  a  village  must  have  invoked. 
All  illusions  are  mischievous ;  throw  off  yours, 
Esther,  unless  you  would  grieve  me." 

"One  question,"  said  I,  a  little  tremblingly, 
"  and  then  I  will  answer  you.  Was  I  unad 
during  my  illness?  " 

My  father  pauited,  much  trembled. 

"Esther,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand,  "both 
Dr.  Spencer  and  I  foresaw  this  question  of 
yours,  and  he  advised  me  to  answer  it  can- 
didly. Still  you  have  asked  a  harder  thing 
than  you  suppose,  because  I  cannot  reply  by 
either  *  Yes'  or  *No.'  During  the  height  of 
fever  you  were  delirious,  but  on  your  recov- 
ery, or  apparent  recovery,  you  were  certainly 
in  possession  of  all  your  faculties,  memory 
alone  excepted.  All  your  past  life  was  swept 
away  from  you,  and  you  recollected  only  the 
occurrences  that  liad  chanced  since  your  ill- 
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ness,*  just  aa  since  your  real  recovery  you 
have  forgotten  all  that  happened  during  sick- 
ness, and  your  old  life  has  returned  to  you, 
leaving  that  time  a  blank.  Yet  how  can  we 
call  this  blank  madness  when  it  showed  no 
loss  of  sense?  On  the  contrary,  faculties 
were  developed  in  you  during  this  period 
which  either  you  do  not  possess  at  all,  or 
which  else  lie-  now  strangely  dormant.  Your 
personality  seemed  changed  in  some  mys- 
terious way ;  all  this  dreamy,  listless  indolence 
which  is  your  characteristic  was  changed  for 
an  intense  vitality  and  power;  accomplish- 
ments—  not  yours,  alas  I  now  —  darted  then 
easily  from  your  lips  and  fingers.  Dr.  Spen- 
cer begged  me  to  induce  your  mind  to  inquire 
into  its  state  during  this  period.  Can  you 
remember  nothing  of  all  this?  " 

"  Nothing,**  said  I,  with  a  weariness  which 
was  but  a  longing  for  the  old  power. 

My  father  looked  at  me  sorrowfully. 

*'I  believe  you,'*  he  said,  '*  strange  as  it 
appears;  and  all  the  gifts  which  enchanted 
us  have  left  you  now  your  true  health  is  re- 
turned, and  nothing  remains  save  this  one 
sad  delusion  of  ghosts.  I  wish  this  would 
quit  you,  Esther,  and  some  of  your  pretty 
accomplishments  come  back  in  its  place.  One 
would  think  you  had  two  individualities,  and 
that  during  your  illness  you  showed  us  your 
real  self — a  playful,  laughing,  singing  Esther 
—  which  you  keep  hidden  away,  and  never 
allow  to  peep  forth  now." 

My  father's  tone  was  a  jesting  one,  but  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  nt  me  was 
earnest  and  inquiring.  Beneath  his  look  my 
nerves  thrilled  painfully,  and  thoughts  came 
crowding  into  my  brain  heavy  with  the  old 
fancies  I  had  had  at  Treval,  of  a  strange 
duality  within  me.    I  tried  to  shake  them  off. 

*'  How  could  I  have  laughed  and  sung,"  I 
said,  "  when  I  was  so  ill?  I  remember  how 
weak  I  was  when  I  woke  up  at  Treganowen." 

"  For  a  long  time  you  were  quite  well  and 
strong  at  Treval,"  said  my  father;  "but  then 
you  had  a  return  of  fever,  and  it  was  during 
this  we  brought  you  home,  as  we  saw  symp- 
toms of  the  old,  quiet,  sad  Esther  coming 
back  in  her  normal  state  of  ghost-seeing  and 
dreaminess.  Now  shall  I  apostrophize  the 
spirit  of  the  old  ghost-layer  here,  and  entreat 
him  to  exorcise  your  spectre,  and  bring  you 
in  its  stead  the  laughter  and  song  that  en- 
clianted  us  ?  " 

My  father  stretched  out  his  arm  playfully 
towards  the  quaint  epitaph  of  Thos.  Flavel 


1  Birnibr  casos  are  mcQlioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie 
in  hlfl  work  on  intellectual  powers. 


as  he  spoke,  but  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  and 
stopped  him. 

"  Papa,"  I  said,  and  I  felt  my  voice  falter, 
"you  say  the  shape  the  new,  the  strange 
Esther  took  at^Treval  during  this  illness,  this 
blank  of  mine,  *  enchanted  «*.'  Whom  do 
you  mean  by  *  us  '?  Was  mamma  plea«»ed? 
Did  she  like  me  then  ?  " 

My  father  turned  from  the  tomb  of  the 
ghost-layer,  and  hid  his  face  from  me  as  he 
answered :  — 

"Even  your  mother,  my  dear,  cherished 
you  a  little  then." 

"And  —  and  was  there  any  one  else?**  I 
asked  in  a  whisper  that  thrilled  through  the 
old  chancel  like  the  moan  of  a  spirit  in  pain. 

My  father  faced  roe  suddenly  with  a  k^en, 
searching  glance. 

"Do  you  really  remember  nothing,  Es- 
ther?" he  said. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  I  answered  in  a  hope- 
less tone.  I  said  this,  and  it  was  true,  and  yet 
not  true,  for  deep  down  in  my  heart  I  felt  a 
strange  consciousness  of  some  great  love  that 
had  wrapped  me  about  in  an  infinite  tender- 
ness, some  love  I  had  lost  now,  and  was 
searching  for  blindly  and  in  vain. 

"  Then  if  you  remember  nothing,  Esther," 
said  my  father  kindly,  "  do  you  not  see  that 
if  there  were  others  you  would  not  know 
them — would  not  recognize  even  their 
names?" 

"  Miss  Mildred  will  not  let  you  tell,"  said 
I,  with  some  slight  passion  in  my  voice. 

My  father  turned  deadly  pale,  and  with 
hasty,  echoing  tread  strode  down  the  chancel 
without  a  word.  In  the  porch  h.e  waited  for 
me,  and  lifted  me  on  my  horse. 

"Never  say  that  again  Esther,"  he  said, 
quietly,  as  he  placed  the  bridle  in  my  hand. 

I  did  not  answer,  for  my  heart  was  Aill, 
and  my  brain  felt  irritated  and  oppressed  as 
thought  groped  dimly  through  it,  seeking  a 
light  wherewith  to  examine  this  importunate 
sense  of  being  loved  and  lost  which  beat  at 
the  portal  of  my  closed  memory.  In  passing 
through  the  churchyard  a  gravestone  met  mv 
eye,  on  which  I  read  the  words :  — 

"STEPHEN  BEDILLA, 
Aged  65  years." 

The  dead  man  was  nothing  to  me,  and  the 
date  of  his  death  was  long  ago,  before  I  was 
bom,  yet  I  repeated  his  name  to  myself  like 
one  in  a  dream,  saying  many  times,  "  Stephen, 
Stephen." 

"Papa,  what  does  the>onrord  Stephen 
mean?  "  Digitized  by  V^OO^ 
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I  pointed  with  my  riding-wliip  to  the  stone, 
which  stood  almost  in  our  path. 

•*  It  means  a  garland  or  crown,"  said  my 
father,  riding  on  abruptly  before  me. 

I  thought  of  the  wreath  jof  dead  leaves 
which  I  had  superstition  sly  locked  away, 
and  my  lips  echoed  the  words,  **A  garland 
—  my  garland."  Then  with  a  sudden  vivid 
blush  I  sank  into  a  silent  reverie.  Whose 
love  was  this  —  for  love  it  surely  was  —  that 
had  awoke  mc  from  this  dead  sleep  of  my 
chilled  existence  to  a  happy  life,  bringing  gifts 
to  my  indolent  and  fltfYil  nature  which  my 
dulled  mind  could  not  recall  now?  Was  it 
his?  My  young  heart  fluttered  at  the  thought, 
and  the  ring  of  my  horse's  feet  danced  in  my 
ears  to  the  words,  "  Stephen,  a  garland,  a 
crown  of  joy." 

Alas !  •  when  that  wreath  touched  my  temples 
I  found  it  a  crown  of  thorns,  twined  with 
sharp  suffering  and  bitter  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

I  WAS  a  dull  companion  to  my  father  that 
day  in  our  long  ride  home.  In  vain  he  called 
to  me  cheerfully  to  look  at  the  great  peak  of 
rocks  lying  piled  up  in  fantastic  pinnacles 
and  towers,  and  hence  called  the  cathedral.* 
I  looked,  but  I  scarcely  saw;  neither  could 
I  be  charmed  by  the  glistening  bay  of  Polur- 
rian,  or  by  ancient  Gunwalloe,  with  its  hoar 
church,  stricken  by  time,  and  detached  belfry, 
lonely  by  the  seashore,  ringing  out  its  bells  to 
the  wild  sea. 

I  was  glad  when  the  weary  miles  brought 
ns  into  the  granite  country  again,  for  I  loved 
its  barrenness  better  tlian  the  fertile  serpen- 
tine, though  the  lovely  white  heath,*  which 
grows  only  on  this  stratum,  lingered  tenderly 
in  my  hand  as  its  best  remembrance. 

As  we  neared  the  gates  of  Treganowen  I 
grew  nervous,  greatly  longing  to  speak  before 
their  gloomy  portals  swallowed  me  up.  In- 
stinctively I  knew  my  father  yearned  for  a 
word  from  me  to  assure  him  that  these  lovely 
views  of  heathy  earth  and  open  sky  had 
cleared  my  morbid  fancies,  and  the  tomb  of 
the  ghost-layer  had  shamed  my  superstition ; 
but  I  could  say  neither. 

"  Papa,"  I  cried,  forcing  my  tone  to  be  gay, 
**yon  shonld  have  dipped  me  in  the  well  of 
St.  Cuthbert' when  I  was  an  infant,  to  pre- 

» Near  MuUioii  Cove. 

*  The  Erica  vagan»,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cor. 
nish  heath. 

3  The  holy  well  hpro  named  lies  In  a  cavern  by  the 
sea  between  Pcnhalc  I'oint  and  Kelsey  Head;  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  beach  of  silvery  sand. 


servd  me  from  the  machinations  of  the  Evil 
One.  Nothing  else,  I  fear,  would  save  me 
from  being  haunted." 

"There  are  many  other  wells,  Esther," 
said  my  father;  **  suppose  you  try  the  well  of 
knowledge !  You  were  too  wild,  too  free  at 
Treval.  I  must  begin  your  education  now  in 
earnest,  and  undo  this  mischief  if  I  can.  I 
have  sent  to  London  for  some  books  purposely 
for  you." 

**  I  wish  Prudence  had  not  told  yon,"  I  an- 
swered wearily,  "for  I  feel  sure  books  will 
not  take  from  me  my  memory  of  what  is  a 
fact,  and  not  a  fancy." 

"Prudence's  avowal,"  observed  my  father, 
"  only  gave  me  the  sorrowful  assurance  that 
one  illusion  of  fever  remains  fixed  in  your 
mind,  for  the  fact  itself — as  you  erroneously 
call  it — I  heard  you  constantly  refer  to  dur- 
ing your  illness,  both  here  and  at  Clifton." 

"And  at  Treval,"  I  asked  eagerly,  "where 
I  got  so  much  stronger  and  better,  and  where 
you  said  I  had  no  delirium  —  did  I  speak  of  it 
there?" 

"  Never  once,"  answered  my  father,  em- 
phatically; "  at  least  not  to  me  and  Admoni- 
tia,  and  your  attendants  assure  me  you  never 
spoke  of  it  to  them ;  the  illusion  seemed  quite 
vanished.  I  never  saw  your  mind  in  a  more 
healthy  state ;  you  never  talked  of  this  ghost- 
woman  then,  Esther,  and  of  course  we  did  not 
broach  the  subject;  we  avoided  raising  the 
idea  of  her  again  in  your  brain ;  and  to  show 
your  fearlessness,  you  visited  the  roof  often, 
both  with  me  and  alone.  During  all  your 
convalescence,  until  yonr  second  attack,  I 
only  remarked  one  eccentricity — you  always 
climbed  the  great  cedar  on  the  lawn  every 
evening  to  see  the  sun  set." 

A  sudden  pallor  overspread  my  face  at  his 
words,  and  quivering  before  my  eyes  the 
shadow  of  the  blank  wall  passed  in  all  its 
ghastly  woe. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  I,  glancing  with  a 
trembling  look  at  my  father,  "  that  my  strange 
relapse  should  have  taken  from  me  all  recol- 
lection of  my  stay  at  Treval." 

"It  is  a  pity  indeed,"  he  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  such  deep  sorrow  that  I  was  startled. 
"Heaven  alone  knows  what  pain  might  be 
spared  you  and  me,  my  child,  if  on  restoration 
to  health  you  had  awoke  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  that  period;  but  the  time^  is  lost  to 

iDr.  Abercromble,  in  hU  work  on  the  Intelloctnal 
powers,  ennmeratcB,  in  cases  where  the  brain  has  been 
affected,  many  Instances  of  a  totnl  loss  of  the  imprcs. 
sion  of  time  with  all  Its  attendant  circnmstanccii. 
Speaking  of  that  mystcrions  disease,  somnolency,  ho 
mentions  a  case  where  a  yonng  lady  on  recovering 
from  her  first  attack  was  found  to  have  lost  every  kind 
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you,  and  with  it  — "  Here  he  stopped 
abruptly,  and  then  by  an  evident  effort  con- 
tinued: **I  mean  in  that  case  I  should  not 
now  have  the  pain  of  combating  your  singular 
illusion  of  having  met  the  spirit-figure  of  a 
woman  on  the  roof  at  Treval." 

I  sighed  deeply,  but  J  refrained  from  an- 
swering. I  felt  this  one  memory  would  ever 
appear  in  opposite  forms  to  my  father  and  my- 
self—  to  him  as  a  spectre  of  my  brain,  a 
phantom  raised  by  disease ;  to  me  a  tangible 
shape,  which  I  regarded  by  some  mysterious 
means  in  two  lights  —  that  is,  in  singular  feel- 
ing, this  pale  sheen  of  memory,  was  so  subtle, 
so  lightly  poised  upon  my  brain,  that  it  eluded 
my  grasp ;  if  by  cunning  steps  of  thought  I 
approached  it,  the  full  light  of  memory  with 
all  the  attendant  horrors  that  accompanied  my 
creeping  journey  over  the  roof,  and  in  a  pale 
glimmer,  too  faint  for  memory,  too  impalpable 
to  be  seized  by  thought,  in  which  I  faced  the 
shape,  and  regarded  it  without  fear  or  vestige 
of  horror,  then  I  found  it  gone,  flown  like 
a  swift,  or  if  by  force  of  will  I  touched  it,  lo  I 
it  died  instantly  like  a  gossamer  midge  in  a 
rough  boy's  hand.  Seeing,  tlien,  the  impos- 
sibility of  clothing  in  words  this  shadowy, 
over*fleeing  light,  in  which  the  spirit-woman 
came  to  me  in  cyrious,  familiar  shape,  and 
shrinking  from  her  other  form  of  gliastly  hor- 
ror, I  resolved  to  be  silent,  and  abruptly 
changed  the  subject. 

*<  Papa,"  I  said,  laying  my  hand  a  moment 
on  his  arm,  '*  you  are  not  angry  at  the  tale 
Prudence  told  me?  " 

There  was  an  instant  and  painful  emotion 
vi  ible  on  my  father's  face,  and  he  steadied 
bis  lips  with  an  effort  as  he  spoke. 

*^  No,  my  dear.  I  wished  her  to  say  some- 
thing to  you,  that,  erroneous  and  unformed  as 
her  tale  may  be,  it  might  yet  prepare  you  for 
the  history  I  have  promised  one  day  to  tell 
you." 

My  father's  hand  was  on  the  gate  opening 
to  the  avenue ;  I  laid  mine  on  his  bridle. 

**One  word  more,"  I  said  hurriedly.  "I 
cannot  speak  in-doors  —  it  kills  me.  Is 
mamma  coming  back,  or  does  she  hate  me  too 
much  to  live  where  I  am?  " 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  such  anguish  quiver 

of  acquired  knowledge,  and  her  education  had  to  be 
recommenced;  but  on  a  second  attack,  with  Bubee- 
quent  recovery,  she  was  restored  to  all  the  knowledge 
ahe  possessed  before  her  malady,  but  she  had  not  the 
least  recollection  of  ahything  that  had  occurred,  or  any 
information  or  accomplishment  acquired,  during  the 
interval  of  health  between  the  two  attacks,  —  this  time, 
with  all  iu  thoughts,  ito  acts,  its  daily  drama  of  life, 
was  entirely  lost  to  her.  I  quote  this  case  as  one 
equivalent  to  Ksther*!. 


on  his  face  as  stood  there  when  he  turned  it 
towards  me. 

**  Esther,"  he  said,  "your  mother  will  not 
come  back  to  Treganowen,  but  I  shall  go 
sometimes  to  see  her,  and  will  take  you  with 
me  whenever  you  like.  I  cannot  believe  she 
hates  you;  you  do  not  know  her,  and  you 
judge  wrongly.  But  never  question  me  about 
your  mother ;  remember  she  is  also  my  wife, 
and  perhaps,  when  you  are  only  seeking  to 
relieve  your  own  pain,  you  may  be  cruelly 
adding  to  mine.  Let  us  go  in  —  the  sun  ia 
sinking." 

*'  One  thing  more,  papa;  only  one,  I  en- 
treat you,  Who  is  Paul,  and  what  has  my 
mother  got  to  do  with  him?  " 

My  father  looked  at  me  with  unfeigned 
astonishment. 

*'Paul!  what  Paul?"  he  said.  Then  he 
put  his  hand  tenderly  on  my  shoulder,  as 
though  some  sorrowful  thought  concerning 
me  had  struck  him. 

**My  poor  Esther,"  he  said,  "fling  away 
these  delusions  of  your  iUness.  Neither  your 
mother  nor  I  ever  heard  of  any  one  called 
Paul,  nor  did  you,  except  in  your  dreams  of 
fever." 

I  passed  through  the  gate  silently,  which  he 
held  open  for  me.  I  remembered  I  had  in  my 
haste  half  broken  the  promise  made  to  my 
mother,  and  his  answer  came  to  me  like  a 
relief. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

The  books  of  which  my  father  had  spoken 
arrived.  I  was  a  hungry  reader,  and  had 
they  been  the  veriest  garbage  of  the  senti- 
mental school,  then  at  tlie  height  of  its 
power,  I  should  still  have  devoured  them. 
The  avidity,  then,  with  which  I  flung  my- 
self on  this  mental  food,  on  finding  it  ex- 
actly suited  to  my  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  can 
be  well  imagined.  With  a  beating  heart, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  hot  hands,  I  turned 
over  the  pages,  devouring  the  words  that 
told  how  illness  dims  the  brain,  and  how  be- 
fore the  wearied  sight  spectres  rose  and 
vanished,  voices  muttered  in  the  vexed  ear, 
and  visions  came  and  departed.  Still, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  facts  placed 
methodically  before  my  understanding,  I 
observed  the  patients  themselves,  if  sane, 
were  rarely  deceived ;  their  illusion  appeared 
to  them  an  illusion,  and  they  grappled  with 
and  conquered  it,  or  else  indiflbrently  watched 
the  fleeting  apparitions,  half-amused  by  tbeir 

fantastic  wonders.    In  no  instance  was  there 
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an  analogy  to  my  own  case.  I  read  here  no 
history  of  children  lonely  and  spell-bound, 
who  watched  through  long  months  for  one 
woful  shadow  coming  and  going  in  dreary 
monotony  against  a  blank  wall.  T)ie  shadows 
here  were  traced  back  to  some  indistinct  mem- 
ory, or  forgotten  tale,  or  half-remembered 
dream,  or  other  causes  named  as  ghost- 
raising  ;  but  to  none  of  these  could  I  ascribe 
that  spectre  face,  and  the  groping  and  terri- 
ble figure  on  the  roof  with  which  I  had  so 
suddenly  identified  it.  The  result  was  that 
my  belief  in  the  reality  of  what  I  had  seen 
became  strengthened,  and  a  determination 
grew  out  of  my  studies  which  I  will  name 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place. 

None  the  less  did  my  interest  in  reading 
continue,  and,  above  all,  I  dwelt  with  throb- 
bing emotion  on  those  narratiycs  which  spoke 
Of  preternatural  hates  and  loves  arising  from 
disease.  A  bone  more  or  less  depressed^  a 
pressure  like  a  feather's  weight  upon  the 
brain,  and  lo  I  we  were  loving  and  gentle,  or 
hnteful  and  furious.  Wandering  in  a  maze 
of  thought,  I  began  to  sec  dimly  how  blind  all 
human  judgment  was,  and,  pondering  on  my 
mother's  hatred  for  me,  and  mine  for  Miss 
Mildred,  pity  grew  up  in  ray  heart  for  both, 
as  faith  with  calm  hand  led  me  through  that 
Labyrinth  of  mystery  which  surrounds  our 
double  being  of  mind  and  matter.  Yearning 
towards  the  light,  led  by  this  new-born  pity, 
a  straggling  beam  of  God's  infinite  love  and 
mercy  reached  me,  and  as  one  spark  from  the 
divine  rays  brightened  my  darkness,  I  bowed 
my  head  upon  my  hands,  weeping  and  prayer- 
ful. From  that  day  forward  the  shrinking 
antipathy  I  bore  to  Miss  Mildred  changed  its 
character,  and  the  sullen  resentment  against 
my  mother  which  burned  slowly  at  my  heart 
died  away  in  remorse  and  compassion. 

Thus  far  my  reading  did  me  good,  but  no 
further.  My  dangerous  imagination  was  in- 
flamed with  excitement,  and  my  nerves  were 
thrilled  with  an  unhealthy  quiver,  as  I  read 
of  trances  in  which  the  spirit  seemed  to 
leave  the  body  for  a  while,  returning  from 
distant  worlds  heavy  with  unlawAil  knowl- 
edge which  the  faltering  tongue  could  never 
impart.  In  vain  for  me  the  cold  fingers  of 
silence  uncovered  the  mystery,  and  held  the 
delusion  up  to  the  light  bared  of  its  mystic 
folds,  discovering  its  true  shape  to  be  dis- 
ease or  madness.  The  unspiritual  explana- 
tion given  in  calm,  chilly  words  made  no 
impression  on  a  mind  like  mine.  For  me 
the  mysterious  veil  rested  still  upon  these 
strange  facts,  and  I  believed  and  trembled. 

Again  I  read  of  men  and  women  with  sane 


eyes  beholding  visions  which  they  wrestled 
with  bravely,  knowing  them  to  be  the  creations 
of  an  ill-conditioned  physical  state.  Here  was 
the  story  of  a  lady*  looking  from  her  window 
watching  a  coach  driving  up  to  her  door,  and 
as  it  draws  nearer  the  shrinking  watcher  sees 
within  a  crowd  of  ghastly  skeletons.  It  stops, 
and  one  by  one  these  grisly  visitors  descend 
and  lay  a  bony  hand  upon  the  bell,  but  there 
is  no  sound  when  they  ring,  no  servant  obeys 
the  ghostly  summons.  Silently  the  fieshless 
tilings  glide  away,  and  the  sick  lady  watching 
knows  her  dread  disease  has  laid  that  day  a 
ghastlier  hand  upon  her  brain,  and  her  fight 
now  is  for  reason  as  well  as  life.  Nobly  she 
bears  the  battle ;  and  when  at  evening,  as  she 
sits  before  a  mirror,  the  face  of  her  dead  sister 
looks  over  her  shoulder  and  meets  her  in  the 
glass,  she  does  not  shrink ;  she  recognizes  the 
phantom  of  an  unsound  mind,  and,  unflinch- 
ing) gi^es  it  back  look  for  look,  till  healthy 
thought,  conquering  the  sick  imagination,  ban- 
ishes the  hideous  shadow.  I  read,  I  mused, 
but  was  not  yet  convinced.  There  is  a  reality 
in  some  sights  which  the  arguments  of  science 
cannot  explain  away.  My  pile  of  books,  with 
all  their  learning,  could  not  shake  down  that 
pale  figure  on  the  roof  from  its  place  in  my 
memory,  or  change  one  fiutter  of  its  garment 
into  the  **  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

I  set  aside  these  works  to  study  a  little  book 
that  spoke  of  strange  gifts  bestowed  in  sleep 
and  snatched  awny  on  waking.  In  this  quick- 
ening slumber  the  faculties  were  unchained, 
and  revelled,  joyous,  in  unknown  powers. 
Numbed,  perchance,  by  want  and  ignorance 
was  the  waking  brain,  but  wrapped  in  sleep, 
the  soul  broke  loose  from  chance  and  time,  and 
all  the  chains  of  circumstances,  to  clutch  with 
free  and  happy  clasp  its  gifts  divine  of  poesy 
and  aong.  Then,  flying  with  glad  wings  from 
gift  to  gift,  thought  became  will,  and  instant 
with  the  will  sprang  forth  the  deed,  the  voice 
broke  into  melody  perfect  and  pure  —  for  when 
thought,  and  will,  and  power  are  perfect,  the 
creations  born  of  these  must  be  perfect  too  -  - 
the  hand  obeyed  the  spirit,  and  glanced  over 
the  keys  with  fingers  music's  own ;  the  stam- 
mering tongue,  unskilled  in  speech^  and  rude 
with  rustic  thought,  burst  from  its  trammels, 
and  revelled,  glorious,  over  a  field  of  language 
golden  with  images  of  heaven,  silver  with  the 
sheen  of  earth;  and  all  the  innate,  inborn,  and 
struggling  genius  stifled  long  in  sleep  and  clay, 
sprang  with  a  glad  leap  into  life  and  into  ac- 
tion.   The  power  to  create,  to  do,  is  the  test 
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of  genius ;  by  their  ^  orks  shall  we  know  them 
who  wear  its  unseen  crown. 

As  I  hung  breathless  over  these  histories  of 
a  fettered  power  set  free,  my  heart  beat  pain- 
fully, and  a  sick  longing  like  the  faintness  of 
death  seized  roy  spirit  I,  too,  had  this  stir 
within  me  as  of  unknown  wings  —  I,  too,  felt 
that  I  was  not  living  my  whole  life  —  that  some 
thing  was  concealed,  hid  away  from  me  by  un- 
seen hands,  and  I  wept  for  very  bitterness,  and 
beat  the  darkness  blindly  as  I  thought  to  e8< 
cape  from  the  mysterious  shackles  that  held 
my  soul  closely  enchained. 

Alas !  I  was  like  a  prisoner  striking  useless 
blows  on  the  walls  of  his  dungeon,  to  whose 
senses  only  returns  the  dreary  echo  of  liis  own 
▼ain  efforts  to  be  free. 

In  sleep,  then,  these  sadder  prisoners  of  fate 
and  circumstance  have  been  set  free,  and  the 
rapt  ears  of  listeners  have  hung  as  in  a  charm 
on  eloquence  poured  forth  in  silvery  floods,  or 
raging  with  all  the  might  and  liberty  of  battle. 

And,  O  heavens  I  when  this  rich  sleep  was 
over,  and  the  poor  crushed  brain  held  down 
by  ignorance,  and  coarser  toil  came  back  with 
heavy  fall  to  its  dead,  dull  day,  learned  doc- 
tors come  together  called  this  awakening. 

Sickness,  was  it?  Yes ;  then  let  it  be  sick- 
ness, if  they  would;  but  it  was  a  sickness  that 
had  a  score  of  sound  healths  in  it,  and  a  life 
running  through  its  veins  that  suiely  sprang 
from  some  brighter  world  than  this. 

**And  here  is  Miss  Admonitia,"  said  I 
wearily,  "driving  up  the  avenue  in  her  old 
landau,  with  her  old  ideas  that,  because  I  am 
a  child  in  years,  she  who  has  helped  to  make 
me  a  weird  old  woman  must  treat  me  like  a 
child  stilL  I  will  not  question  her;  she  will 
tell  me  nothing,  and  I  shall  grope  on  blindly 
among  these  mysteries  till  I  die  or  go  mad ; 
or,  worse  still,  she  will  give  me  a  half-confi- 
dence, a  new  secret  to  keep,  and  will  not  see 
that  I  am  weary,  weary,  weary." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

L1STLB88LT  I  put  away  my  book,  and  with 
languid  footfall  descended  the  great  staircase, 
one  part  of  my  thoughts  childishly  counting 
the  steps,  or  wondering  if  the  painted  eyes  of 
shepherdess  and  warrior  portraits  had  not  now 
and  then  some  evil  spirit  looking  out  of  them, 
while  the  other  part  of  my  thoughts  soared 
away  into  yearnings  unutterable  for  pain  and 
longing,  where  sharp  thorns  pierced  my  feet 
as  I  travelled  on,  and  my  outstretched  hands, 
seeking  passionately,   beat  the  wall,   and  a 


voiceless  cry  upon  my  lips  for  peace  died  away 
in  darkness. 

Unconsciously  my  feet  brought  me  to 
Miss  Admonitia's  side,  and  my  small  hand 
lay  languidly  in  hers,  ere  I  awoke  and 
looked  upon  her  face.  Then  I  started,  for 
she  was  changed — changed,  I  mean,  from 
that  time  before  the  blank  when  I  was  afrai  I 
of  her,  and  her  brow  had  always  worn  a 
frown.  Now  she  was  paler,  sadder,  thinner, 
but  there  was  a  something  shining  in  her 
eyes  for  me  never  there  before  —  a  something 
I  could  only  call  Zove,  and  wonder  at  ^ith  a 
sort  of  sick  fear.  Yes,  fear,  because  the 
love  was  for  that  unknown  Esther,  for  whom 
even  now  I  was  blindly  seeking  —  that 
Esther  of  the  blank  time,  nursed  at  Treval 
during  the  bleak  winter  days,  warmer  to  me 
than  summer  sunshine. 

And  for  me,  the  gray,  pale  Esther,  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  the  love  died  out  of  her  eyes 
in  a  cloud  of  chill  disappointment  as  she 
relinquished  my  hand  and  said  coldly  :  — 

"  Well,  Esther,  child,  how  are  you?" 

"I  am  well,**  I  answered,  in  my  old, 
dreamy  voice.  Then  I  started,  and,  in  spite 
of  ray  efforts,  a  something,  I  know  not  what, 
broke  its  chains  within  me,  and,  bursting  its 
bonds  like  a  thread,  flung  me  wildly  at  Miss 
Admonitia's  feet.  Yet  I  spoke  calmly,  in  a 
quiet  voice,  a  low,  thrilling  whisper  unnatural 
to  my  own  ears.  "  Did  I  say  well  ?  No,  Miss 
Admonitia  —  lam  going  mad.  Sit  still  and 
hear  me ;  I  shall  die  now  if  yon  do  not  let  me 
speak.  I  am  not  the  poor,  tamed,  frightened 
child  brought  up  in  loneliness ;  I  am  the  wild 
spirit  broken  loose  whom  you  have  nursed  in 
Imggard  fear  —  you  and  Miss  Mildred  —  and 
fed  on  mysteries  and  silent  hale.  Well,  I 
return  it.  Hear  me  —  I  hate  you  both.  I 
will  not  be  held  in  bondage  by  you.  I  do  not 
care  what  compact  you  have  made  with  my 
father.  I  renounce  it.  I  break  your  bonds 
asunder.     I  will  not  be  driven  mad !  ** 

With  dry  and  fiery  eyes  I  looked  up  into 
her  face,  while  my  parched  lips  refused  to 
obey  my  will,  and  ceased  to  speak,  as,  quiv- 
ering and  pale,  they  remained  parted  in 
trembling  eagerness. 

**Poor,  silly,  ignorant  child!**  said  Miss 
Admonitia,  gazing  down  on  me  with  the  old 
dusky  red  flushing  hot  over  her  cheeks.  **  I 
will  try  not  to  be  angr/  at  your  blind  in- 
gratitude and  injustice.  I  will  not  ruin  you 
by  letting  you  free." 

*^ Leave  me  alone!  '*  said  I,  tearing  at  her 
hands  as  she  strove  to  hold  me.  *'Let  me 
go!     I  shall  kill  you!" 

She  released  me  and  flung  me  from  her 
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heavily,  m  we  fling  a  creature  we  dislike; 
but,  sare  that  her  very  brow  was  dark  now 
with  that  angry  flush,  she  showed  no  sign  of 
passion. 

"  Ah !  fling  me  off  like  that  forever !  "  said 
I,  in  a  deep,  sulky  tone;  '^and  let  me  tell 
my  father  that  we  are  free !  " 

Miss  Admonitia  tightened  her  arms  across 
her  chest,  and  held  herself  down  as  we  hold 
some  wild  animal. 

"My.God!"  she  murmured,  **have  we 
not  suffered  enough,  I  and  my  sisters,  from 
this  race  ?  —  and  must  we  nurse  a  viper  of 
their  blood  to  sting  us?  Esther,**  —  and  she 
writhed  with  the  intensity  of  her  disgust 
towards  me  —  **  if  it  depended  on  me,  I  would 
willingly  let  you  leave  us  forever ;  you  might 
go  away,  a  beggar,  and  perish  beneath  a 
hedge.  But  if  /am  unmerciful,  it  is  Mildred 
who  will  fast  and  pray  —  Mildred  who  will 
watch  and  weep  for  my  sin.  There  —  go ;  for 
her  sake  I  forgive  you.  God  help  me!  for 
what  have  I  not  forgiven  you  and  yours  for 
her  sake  I " 

Her  stateliness  gave  way,  her  face  died  back 
to  its  old  paleness,  and  she  sank  into  a  chair, 
with  a  perceptible  shiver  running  through  her 
frame.  I  stood  before  her  unmoved,  vith  my 
old  dreaminess  and  apathy  creeping  back 
chilly  upon  my  brain. 

"Well,"  said  I,  wearily,  "then  I  am  in 
bondage  still.  Secrets  weighing  down  upon 
me  on  every  side.  A  shut  door  between  my 
fiithcr  and  me  —  a  barrier  of  dislike  growing 
like  a  wall,  dividing  me  from  my  mother,  and 
you  and  Miss  Mildred  still  pitiless,  save  for 
yourselves." 

"Stop!"  said  Miss  Admonitia,  huskily: 
"you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying. 
Pity  I  A  tender  pity  like  an  angel's  has  been 
round  you  ever  since  you  were  bom.  Speak 
of  your  other  grief — what  is  it?  —  secrets?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  coldly.  My  passion  was 
fast  fading  away,  and  I  was  ceasing  to  care 
how  it  ended,  or  what  happened. 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  secrets  most  torment 
you,  and  I  will  do  away  with  them  if  T  can." 

And  now,  instead  of  demanding  what  most 
interested  me,  instead  of  seeking  for  any  clue 
to  my  labyrinths,  I  looked  at  her  with  my 
thoughts  afar  off  dwelling  on  an  old  melody 
which  seemed  to  be  floating  near  me  now 
without  my  being  able  to  seize  it ;  and  I  an- 
swered stupidly :  — 

"  Why  have  you  and  Miss  Mildred  refused 
to  let  me  learn  music?  " 

"Does  that  annoy  you?"  said  Miss  Admo- 
nitia. "  Mildred  thought  it  would  make  you 
unhappy.    We  have  seen  great  sorrow  spring 


I  from  these  vain  accomplishments.  But  she 
has  changed  lately;  she  wishes  now  herself 
that  yon  should  learn  music." 

"Why?"  said  I,  quickly. 

"  Because  —  because  we  know  you  wish  it. 
Have  you  anything  else  to  ask?  " 

".Yes.  What  does  my  mother  hate  me 
for?" 

"Esther,  why  does  your  father  love  you? 
You  cannot  answer  me,  neither  can  I  answer 
you.  I  only  know  that  your  mother  will 
never  love  any  human  being  that  your  father 
loves,  hence  for  your  sake  he  would  have 
hidden  his  affection;  but  it  was  enough  for 
her  to  suspect  it;  that  suflBced  her,  and 
brought  upon  you  her  aversion.  Be  content 
with  your  father's  love  —  a  love  so  prized  that 
I  have  seen  a  daily  death  of  years  crush  a 
heart  that  lost  it." 

I  was  silent,  with  a  great  throb  of  com- 
punction at  my  own  heart. 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  ask,  Esther?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  turning  suddenly  towards 
her  with  a  flash  of  new  energy.  "  Who  is 
Paul?  And  if  he  murdered  your  sister,  why 
not  hunt  the  villain  through  the  world  till  he 
hangs  upon  the  gibbet  he  deserves?  " 

Miss  Admonitia  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  at 
my  bold  words,  and  her  figure  shrank  as  if  she 
had  received  a  painful  blow.  Even  when  she 
took  her  hands  away  and  held  one  towards  me 
—  not  to  invite  my  approach,  but  to  wave  me 
off —  she  still  shut  her  eyes,  as  we  do  involun- 
tarily in  a  spasm  of  pain. 

"I  was  not  sure  she  heard  those  mad 
words  of  her  mother's,"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self. 

She  rose  hurriedly,  as  if  some  feeling  were 
too  strong  for  her,  and  paced  the  room,  then 
stopping  suddenly  behind  me,  she  seized  me 
by  the  arm  and  turned  my  face  towards  her. 

"You  meant  those  words  for  an  insult," 
she  said:  "an  insinuation  against  Mildred? 
Answer." 

"  Perhaps  I  did,"  I  replied,  doggedly. 

A  flush  came  hotly  over  her  face,  her  eyes 
flashed  fire. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  show  you  the 
great  mercy,"  she  cried,  "of  keeping  you  in 
blindness.  Mildred  can  be  a  f^aint  —  I  can- 
not. She  can  bear  uncomplaining  your 
father's  hatred  and  your  ingratitude  —  I  can- 
not. Or  if  I  can  bear  them  for  myself,  T 
cannot  for  her.  I  will  answer  your  first 
question.  Paul  is  your  mother's  only 
brother!  Now  find  out  for  yourself  why  we 
do  not  hunt  him  through  the  world  to  the 
gallows." 

She  released  me  witli  a  gesture  of  eon- 
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tempt,  and  as  her  hot  clasp  abandoned  mj 
arm  I  reeled  forward  and  caught  her  by  the 
gown.  Every  sudden  emotion  had  a  singular 
effect  upon  me.  My  whole  brain  seemed 
shaken,  and  for  a  moment  I  almost  felt 
stunned,  the  next  I  became  conscious  of 
some  undefinable  change  in  myself,  some  in- 
stantaneous transition  of  mood  and  feeling. 
It  was  the  case  now.  As  her  dreadful  words 
pierced  me  through  and  through  with  an- 
guish, my  hardness,  my  apathy,  my  dull 
hate  vanished,  and  hiding  my  face  in  the 
folds  of  her  robe,  and  clinging  to  her  with 
clasping,  passionate  fingers  I  burst  into  bitter 
tears. 

"O  Miss  Adraonitia!"  I  sobbed,  **I  de- 
served that  you  should  tell  me  this.  I  under- 
stand now,  it  is  mercy  to  me,  mercy  to  niy 
father,  that  holds  you  and  your  sister  back. 
You  let  the  murderer  go  tree  out  of  pity  to 
his  wretched  kin." 

I  wrung  my  hands,  I  trembled,  I  writhed 
before  this  new,  horrible,  and  real  misery. 
I  felt  like  a  worm  transfixed  by  the  hook,  like 
a  felon  shrinking  from  the  burning  brand.  I 
clasped  Miss  Admonitia's  knees,  and  moaned 
ii^  my  pain  like  some  wounded  animal. 

My  mother's  brother  the  murderer  of  Alicin  I 
A  felon's  blood  in  my  veins!  a  man  to  be 
tracked  down  through  the  world  by  h\p  fellow- 
men,  a  man  aronnd  whose  villanous  shadow 
there  curdled  a  pool  of  innocent  blood,  and 
whose  footsteps  were  marked  by  crime  —  he 
my  uncle,  my  nearest  relative ! 

*'0h,  comfort  mo!  comfort  me!"  I  cried. 
"  Say  it  is  not  true !  Say  you  said  it  to  pun- 
ish me." 

Miss  Admonitia  was  greatly  moved;  she 
raised  me  kindly. 

**  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  say  it  was  not 
true,  Esther!"  she  said.  "Oh!  would  I 
could  live  these  few  minutes  over  again,  then 
I  would  spare  you  this.  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  a  Treganowen  by  myself.  You 
are  a  waywayd  and  terrible  child,  Esther,  but 
Mildred  would  have  borne  all  your  cruel 
words  meekly,  and  have  paid  you  back  with 
heaped  kindness,  and  you  would  have  left  her 
hating  her,  and  blind  as  you  always  have 
been.  Perhaps  I  have  been  cruel  in  opening 
your  eyes,  but  you  must  take  your  share  now 
in  our  burden,  and  help  us  to  spare  your 
father.  He  does  not  know  such  a  man  exists 
as  Paul  Polwhele." 

I  was  mad  with  misery  and  pain.  I  could 
not  reply.  My  pride  of  birth,  my  pride  of 
ancestry,  my  passionate  feeling  of  honor,  my 
joyftil  innocence,  all  lay  crushed  within  me, 


or  started  up  bleeding  to  protest  against  this 
shame. 

**  Oh,  let  me  die !  "  I  moaned,  •*  for  how  can 
I  live,  and  bear  this  degradation?  " 

Miss  Ad*nonitia  clasped  her  hands  together 
with  a  troubled  look,  but  she  forbore  to  an- 
swer me.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  Mil- 
dred*s  long  suffering  and  patience  under  the 
shame  so  unjustly  laid  on  her  by  the  hand  sb^ 
most  loved. 

<'  Esther,"  said  M\sj  Admonitia  at  last,  whei 
I  had  wept  till  I  was  exhausted,  **  rouse  your 
self!  Your  father  wUI  soon  return  from  hir 
ride,  and  you  must  not  show  him  such  a  face 
as  this." 

**You  could  not  —  yCt  could  not  have 
known,"  said  I,  wringing  **er  hand  in  mine, 
'*  who  Paul  was  when  you  mairijd  my  mother 
to  my  father?  " 

**No,"  answered  Miss  Adironitia,  drily; 
*'when  Mildred  abd  I  recommcuded  Miss 
Polwliele  to  your  father,  it'was  u'^t  likely  we 
could  guess  her  brother  was  the  mnrderer  of 
Alicia." 

"Then  you  knew  she  had  a  brother,"  I 
continued,  persistently,  **  and  you  helped  her 
to  keep  this  fact  a  secret  from  my  &ther?  " 

"Esther,  you  force  me  to  say  crrri 
things,"  replied  "Miss  Admonitia,  in  a  shrink- 
ing tone.  **  Must  I  tell  you  that  your 
mother  lied  to  me,  lied  to  your  father,  lied 
to  Mildred?  Must  I  tell  you  that  she  lias  lied 
all  her  life  long,  and  will  continue  to  lie  while 
her  life  lasts?  There  —  let  us  finish  tliis  pain- 
ful conversation.  She  told  us  her  brother 
was  dead ;  had  wo  known  him  to  be  living  she 
would  never  have  been  Mrs.  Treganowen. 
We  were  not  ignorant  that  he  had  been  a  wild 
scamp,  but  a  thief  and  a  murderer  we  scarcely 
thought  him.  But  since  he  is  both,  and  she 
has  concealed  his  existence  from  your  unhappy 
father,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether 
for  his  sake  concealment  is  not  the  great<^st 
kindness  we  can  show  him.  Think  it  over 
yourself,  and  divulge  the  fact  if  you  judge 
best,  only  remember  h>6  will  not  spare  the 
murderer  of  Alicia." 

I  sat  silent,  in  deep  consternation.  Miss 
Admonitia  had  the  advantage,  and  circum- 
stances were  too  strong  for  me.  I  saw  my 
violence  to-day  had  only  added  an  additional 
weight  to  my  burden,  without  clearing  away  a 
single  cloud  from  tlie  dark  mysteries  that  tor- 
mented my  life.  Doubtless  my  face  expressed 
somewhat  of  the  utter  prostration  of  feeling 
that  possessed  me,  for  Miss  Admonitia  re- 
sponded to  it  sorrowfully :  — 

*  Are  you  the  only  one,  Esther,  that  has  a 
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grief  to  bear?  Until  lately  you  have  been 
spared,  and  others  have  suffered  for  you. 
And  is  it  altogether  my  fault  if  your  load  is 
made  heavier  to-day  by  your  knowledge  of  a 
fact  which  we  would  fain  have  kept  from  you? 
Your  temper  wrung  it  from  me  —  I  did  not 
tell  it  willhigly." 

I  remained  silent  beneath  her  reproach,  for 
I  knew  I  deserved  it. 

**And  now,"  continued  Miss  Admonitia, 
"that  you  have  to  share  this  wretched  secret 
with  Mildred  and  myself,  display  some  of  her 
courage,  her  resignation,  and  abnegation  of 
self,  and  for  your  father's  and  mother's  sake 
be  silent  and  careful." 

**But  is  it  not  wrong,  is  it  not  wicked,  to 
let  this  man  escape?"  I  asked,  anxiously,  as 
I  felt  my  face  blanch  at  the  thought  of  crimes 
the  unshackled  murderer  might  yet  com- 
mit. 

*'  /  think  so,"  answered  Miss  Admonitia,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  dejection,  "  bat  Mildred  differs 
from  me.  The  great  sorrows  of  her  life  give 
her  the  right  to  demand  what  she  will  of  me. 
She  demands  that  this  man  shall  live.  She 
demands  my  secrecy,  and  I  give  it,  although 
my  conscience  tells  roe  that  I  am  acting 
against  duty.  Yes,  my  sad  opinion  is  that  at 
all  costs  —  life,  fortune,  honor,  peace  —  it  is 
our  duty  to  denounce  this  man." 

She  rose  and  paced  the  room,  while  I,  fol- 
lowing her  agitated  movements  with  my  eye, 
in  imagination  pursued  the  dreadfhl  conse- 
quences of  the  murderer's  apprehension  to 
their  dire  end.  And  yet,  in  my  ignorance,  I 
saw  but  the  plainest,  smallest  portion  of  the 
horror  and  disgrace  that  would  fall  upon  our 
family.  What  terrible  events  and  secrets  lay 
unknown  which  this  man's  trial  would  bring 
to  light  I  guessed  not,  yet  I  could  see  enough 
to  make  my  flesh  creep,  and  my  eyes  close  in 
horror  with  a  sick  shudder. 

•*  It  would  kill  my  father,"  I  ejaculated,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Miss  Admonitia, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  '*  yet  that  would  not  stay  his 
hand  for  a  single  moment.  He  would  stretch 
it  out  to  seize  this  man,  regardless  alike  of 
dragging  down  ruin  and  death  upon  himself 
and  others.  Silence,  Esther,  silence,  that  is 
our  only  hope,  our  only  resource.  We  must 
leave  the  murderer  to  God,  and  entreat  his 
forgiveness  for  ourselves  if  we  sin  in  leaving 
him  to  Divine  rather  than  human  justice. 

**  Now,"  she  continued,  **  let  me  speak  of 
rny  reason  for  coming  here  to-day.  I  did  not 
intend  our  talk  sliould  take  this  turn.  Your 
father  has  had  a  long  conversation  with  me, 
ftDd  he  has  also  written  fUlly  to  Mildred,  on  the 


subject  of  what  he  terms  your  delusions.  It 
seems,  since  your  illness,  certain  ideas  remain 
fixed  in  your  mind,  and  you  cannot  rid  your- 
self of  them.  Then  cease  the  endeavor, 
Esther ;  wonder,  ponder,  and  read  no  more  on 
the  subject;  fix  your  thoughts  on  other  things, 
and  these  sickly  fancies  will  fade  away  of 
themselves.  I  disapprove  of  all  the  books 
your  .father  has  put  into  your  hands.  You 
will  get  your  mind  into  a  morbid  state  with 
such  studies,  till  you  imagine  yourself  haunted, 
or  afflicted  like  the  epileptic,  cataleptic,  and 
crazy  people  of  whom  you  are  reading. 
Drain  fever  is  simple  enough,  and  when  that 
parsed  away,  and  your  health  was  restored, 
your  memory  became  partially  weakened, 
until  change  of  air,  quiet,  and  sounder  health 
brought  it  back  to  you.  There,  that's  the 
simple  histoty  of  your  case.  Do  you  find 
anything  very  wonderful  in  it?  " 

"Certainly  not,  if  that  were  all,''  I  replied, 
in  a  puzzled  way ;  **  but  the  thing  I  saw  on 
the  roof,  that  papa  affirms  that  I  never  really 
saw,  but  only  fancied  —  what  of  that?" 

**  What  of  that?  "  repeated  Miss  Admonitia, 
calmly.  '<I  was  not  speaking  of  that  as  a 
delusion.  I  understood  you  had  other  fan- 
cies "  —  and  here  she  looked  at  me  searchingly. 
"  I  perceive  nothing  wonderful  in  your  having 
seen  our  poor  old  demented  servant,  Sarah 
Tregallas." 

**  Sarah  Tregallas  I  "  I  exclaimed,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

**  Her  stay  at  Treval  was  no  secret  to  any 
one  but  you,  Esther,"  said  Miss  Admonitia, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  Poor  Sarah  was  my 
mother's  maid,  and  Mildred  and  I  felt  bound 
to  retain  her  with  us,  although  she  had  con- 
ceived a  strange  dislike  to  us  both  —  a  dislike 
which,  at  one  bitter  time  of  our  lives,  induced 
her  to  do  my  sister  all  the  injury  in  her 
power,  which  I  need  not  tell  you  has  gained 
for  her  a  double  kindness  and  tenderness  from 
Mildred  ever  since.  Never  very  amiable, 
Sarah  grew  childishly  vindicti>  c  and  mischiev- 
ous in  her  old  age,  and  in  fact  she  was  often 
dangerous ;  so  we  kept  her  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  in  charge  of  a  strong,  kind  nurse. 
When  you  came  to  us  we  thought  there  was 
enough  in  our  ghostly  old  mansion  to  frighten 
you  without  letting  you  see,  or  hear  of,  poor 
Sarah.  She  was  at  times  quite  out  of  her 
mind,  and  she  was  bent  nearly  double;  and 
had  an  odd  way  of  creeping  along,  very 
ghostly  to  see  to  those  not  used  to  her,  espec- 
ially when  one  looked  on  her  mindless,  blank 
face.  One  thing  I  can  promise  you.  Esther-*- 
she  will  never  terrify  you  again ;  she  is  deai^ 
She  died  a  few  nights  ago  of  paralysis."    (5 
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I  remained  silent,  in  a  cloud  of  perplexed 
thought. 

*'I  wish  I  had  known  this  before,"  I  mur- 
mured, softly. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you 
since  your  recovery,"  remarked  Admonitia; 
*' I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  told  you  ear- 
lier. The  moment  we  heard  from  Clifton, 
from  your  father,  on  what  subject  you  r/ived 
during  your  illness,  Mildred  and  I  guessed  you 
had  seen  Snrah,  and  we  thought  the  best  way 
to  efface  your  terror  was  to  let  you  see  her 
every  day.  Familiarity  soon  ended  the  mis- 
chief that  her  apparition  on  the  roof  had 
caused  you,  though  I  confess  it  was  a  danger- 
ous experiment,  and  you  fainted  the  very  first 
day  we  introduced  you  to  Sarah  at  Treval. 
Still  every  hour  undid  somewhat  of  the  evil, 
till  at  last  no  one  was  a  kinder  nurse  to  the 
poor  afflicted  woman  than  you." 

Miss  Admonitia  paused.  Her  brow  con- 
tracted, her  voice  faltered,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  she  con- 
tinued her  narrative. 

**  She  was  a  faithful  servant,  with  all  her 
faults,  and  her  death  has  grieved  us,  Esther. 
I  am  sorry,  too,  it  should  have  happened 
before  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
again.  Now  your  memory  is  restored  to  you 
so  clear  and  strong,  the  sight  of  her  in  all 
her  reality  would  have  completely  effaced  the 
dreamy,  mysterious  image  which  I  fear  your 
brain  still  retains.  But  surely  you  can  remem- 
ber somewhat  of  your  last  stay  at  Treval  — 
you  can  recollect  something  of  Sarah  —  some- 
thing of  what  I  am  telling  you?" 

Miss  Admonitia  gazed  at  me  with  a  search- 
ing look,  and  awaited  my  reply  with  a  sup- 
pressed anxiety  which  I  felt  rather  than  saw. 

"  No,  I  can  remember  nothing,"  I  an- 
swered, as  I  shook  my  head  with  a  decided 
negative,  as  my  mind  made  a  vain  effort  to 
grope  through  that  blank  time.  ''  If  Jenifer 
had  not  told  me,  I  should  never  have  known  I 
had  been  to  Treval.  Only,  on  my  recovery, 
I  found  strangely  effaced  from  my  brain  all 
terror  of  the  figure  I  had  seen.  That  is  the 
sole  result  of  my  visit  to  you,  Miss  Admoni- 
tia." 

"It  is  the  only  result  needed,"  she  an- 
swered, calmly,  —  "the  sole  reward  Mildred 
and  I  desire  for  our  care." 

*•  I  —  I  feel  I  ought  to  thank  you,"  said  I, 
falteringly  (but  the  truth  was,  I  never  could 
thank  them  —  never  could  feel  grateful  for 
anything  they  did)  ;  "  doubtless  you  and  Miss 
Mildred  had  much  trouble  with  me  —  much 
anxiety  and  fatigue." 

"Do    not  force   yourself  to  be   grateful, 


Esther,  when  you  don't  feel  it ;  and  there  is  no 
need.  We  did  nothing  for  you  —  of  course 
not.  We  could  not  worry  ourselves  with  a 
querulous  sick  girl.  We  left  all  that  to 
Martha  and  the  nurse  we  hired." 

She  spoke  in  that  hard,  dry,  sneering  tone 
which  had  always  silenced  me  when  a  child. 
I  rebelled  against  it  now,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  for  thought,  I  said,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  sarcasm :  — 

"I  presume  you  made  papa  aware  of 
Sarah's  existence  from  the  first?  How  was  it, 
then,  that  he  did  not  simply  inform  me  I  had 
seen  her,  instead  of  arguing  with  me  respect- 
ing delusions,  and  procuring  me  books  to 
prove  his  assertions?" 

Miss  Admonitia's  face  flushed  hotly,  but  she 
met  my  gaze  with  a  look  of  supreme  disdain. 

"  So  you  have  not  yet  discovered  your 
father's  great  weakness  —  superstition  ?  It  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  give  you  a  true,  common- 
place explanation  of  a  mystery.  Nothing  I  can 
sny  will  convince  him  that  you  saw  Sarah  — 
a  poor,  harmlessly  demented  servant  woman. 
The  figure  you  beheld  has  for  him  a  far  more 
wonderful  signification;  he  believes  his  lost 
love,  the  murdered  Alicia,  appeared  to  you, 
and  when  he  talks  to  you  about  delusions  it  is 
himself  be  is  trying  to  soothe  and  persuade, 
not  you.  Ho  scouts  the  idea  of  your  having 
seen  Sarah.  He  even  refused  to  name  her  to 
you." 

I  was  silenced.  I  felt  to  the  inmost  core 
of  my  heart  that  this  was  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  my  father's  feelings  j  my  own  I  could 
scarcely  analyze  yet. 

"  I  am  very  weary  of  all  this  talk,  Esther," 
said  Miss  Admonitia,  and  she  put  her  hand  to 
her  head  with  a  look  of  pain.  "  Sing  me 
something  as  you  used  to  do  at  Treval ;  it  will 
do  me  good.  There  is  your  grandmother's 
harpsichord  open,  I  see.  Have  you  been 
playing?" 

I  looked  at  her  in  blank  astonishment  as 
she  spoke,  and  my  first  thought  was  that  she 
was  mocking  me  cruelly. 

"  You  know  well,"  I  answered  fiercely, 
"  that  I  cannot  play  a  note.  You  would  not 
let  me  learn;  and  as  to  singing,  you  never 
heard  me  at  Treval.  I  only  sang  when  I  hid 
in  the  wood  or  climbed  the  trees  like  a  hunted 
bird.  How  can  you  say  I  ever  sang  to  you  at 
Treval?" 

I  spoke  in  a  hot,  angry  tone;  yet  Miss 
Admonitia  regarded  me  calmly,  almost  piti- 
fully, and  the  tears  again  came  to  her  eyes. 

"You  often  climbed  the  cedar,  Esther. 
Did  you  ever  sing  up  there  among  those  great 
dark  branche.?  "  ^.g.,.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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**No,  I  never  sang  there,"  said  I,  softened. 
'*I  was  too  frightened,  too  watchful  then 
for —  Where  did  you  keep  Sarah?  I  used  to 
see  her  from  the  cedar  branches,  yet  I  could 
never  find  her  room." 

So  sudden  and  fearful  a  change  came  over 
Miss  Admonitia's  face  that  I  had  started  up 
and  ran  towards  her,  thinking  she  was  ill. 
She  waved  me  back  with  her  Iiand,  and  faintly 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water%  I  hurried  away  to 
fetch  it,  but  when  I  returned,  the  drawing- 
room  was  empty,  and  the  roll  of  wheels  echoed 
on  the  gravel.  Running  to  the  window,  I  saw 
the  Treganowen  carriage  departing,  and  re- 
ceived the  farewell  wave  of  Miss  Admonitia's 
pale  white  hand. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

I  CAN  scarcely  tell  in  what  state  of  mind 
this  visit  and  abrupt  departure  left  roe.  I  was 
so  trammelled,  so  sickened,  so  walled  round  by 
the  horrible  fact  that  el^  murderer's  blood  ran 
through  my  veins,  that  I  put  off  thought 
wearily,  saying  to  myself  that  I  would  reflect 
when  the  red  image  of  this  man  Paul  grew 
fainter  in  my  mind.  I  was  not  free  now  to  think. 
It  held  me  tightly,  as  in  a  vice,  and  chained 
all  my  faculties  to  the  contemplation  of  its 
hideous  presence. 

When  my  father  returned  from  his  ride  he 
found  me  still  sitting  dreamily  by  the  window, 
looking  out  with  fixed  eyes  upon  the  summer 
sea,  which  languished  with  sunshine,  lazily 
laved  the  shingle  on  the  hot  beach. 

I  roused  myself  to  talk  to  him,  and,  by  a 
great  effort  dismissing  from  my  mind  the 
dominant  figure  of  Paul  now  tyrannizing  over 
every  thought,  I  plunged  into  a  crowd  of 
questions  bearing  on  the  life  and  death  of  the 
woman  Sarah  Tregellas. 

It  was  true  that  she  had  long  lived  in  a  fee- 
ble state  of  mind,  kindly  succored  and  cared 
for  at  Treval — true  that  she  was  only  just 
now  dead  and  buried;  but  beyond  this  my 
father's  statements  and  Miss  Admonitia's  no 
longer  tallied.  According  to  him,  Sarah  had 
long  been  confined  to  her  bed,  paralytic,  and 
^incapable  of  any  exertion.  To  believe  that 
she  had  crept  along  the  roof  from  beam  to 
beam  tlie  whole  length  of  the  western  front 
was  for  him  impossible.  He  was  willing  to 
think  the  figure  a  mysterious  illusion,  which 
he  connected  somehow  with  his  approaching 
presence  at  Treval,  but  he  would  not  admit  it 
could  have  been  Sarah.  Perhaps  his  belief 
went  further,  and  fancying  himself  beloved  by 
Alicia,   he  may   have    imagined  his    coming 


presence  at  the  scene  of  his  sorrow  troubled 
the  poor  spirit,  and  raised  her  up  to  meet  him, 
or  induced  her  to  sliow  her  pallid,  woful  face 
to  his  young  daughter.  Such  thoughts  have 
visited  human  hearts  at  times,  and  to  some 
natures  there  is  no  pain  and  no  fear  in  the 
fancy.  Not  to  me,  however,  if  he  had  such  a 
thought,  did  he  show  it  openly.  He  contented 
himself  by  saying :  — 

*'  Perhaps  Miss  Admonitia's  motive  is  good, 
but  I  consider  she  is  combating  the  morbid 
impression  on  your  brain  dishonestly  by  a 
story  incredible  in  itself.  The  braver  course 
is  always  the  safest,  Esther,  so  I  prefer  to 
take  it,  honestly  acknowledging  all  that  is 
Strang^  in  the  circumstance,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  put  works  into  your  hands  which  prove 
how  common  such  delusions  are  during  dis- 
ease. Time  will  show  who  is  the  wiser  — 
Miss  Admonitia  or  I." 

He  left  me  with  these  words,  and  while  he 
thus  showed  me  his  "own  leaning  towards  the 
mystic,  proving  the  correctness  with  which 
Miss  Admonitia's  acute  penetration  had  divined 
his  failing,  he  forgot  tliat  he  had  flung  my 
mind  back  into  a  state  of  doubt  and  pain, 
vacillating  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, the  commonplace  and  the  mysterious, 
while  among  these  glimmered  a  third  feeling 
—  an  instinct  like  a  thread  of  light  —  leading 
me  gradually  on  to  the  truth. 

And  yet  it  was  only  by  crediting  Miss  Ad- 
monitia's statement  that  I  could  account  for 
the  singular  familiarity  and  cessation  of  fear 
with  regard  to  this  creeping  figure  of  which  I 
was  conscious  in  my  own  mind ;  hence  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  her.  I  say  inclined,  be- 
cause behind  the  inclination  lurked  a  doubt, 
which  grew  and  expanded,  and  at  last  burst 
into  the  light  of  certainty,  in  which  light, 
when  the  time  came,  and  my  hand  was  older, 
I  unlocked  that  secret  on  the  roof,  and  found 
my  own  house  not  safe  from  the  fear  of  it« 
Even  now,  after  long  lapse  of  years,  when  I 
remember  that  time,  I  am  afraid,  and  trem- 
bling lays  hold  of  my  flesh.  Let  me  speak 
of  it  in  the  right  place.  Why  should  I  antici- 
pate, in  the  history  of  my  childhood,  the  ter- 
rors of  my  youth? 

On  the  evening  after  Miss  Admonitia's  visit 
my  father  talked  and  read  with  me  a  long 
while;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fcverisli  excite- 
ment and  interest  I  felt  in  the  books  we  perused 
together,  and  in  his  anecdotes  of  strange  oc- 
currences, every  one  of  which  found  an  echo 
within  my  nervous  and  mystic  nature,  there 
still  ever  loomed  before  me  the  red  figure  of 
the  man  —  the  murderer,  Paul  Polwhele.  His 
relationship  to   me  ran  hot  and    loathingl/ 
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through  mj  veins ;  his  face  peered  over  my 
shoulder^  his  hand  touched  me  at  each  instant, 
till  my  flesh  quivered  with  hate  and  fear.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  he  was  claiming  me  hody 
and  soul,  and,  though  every  fibre  in  my  frame 
stirred  against  him  with  a  separate  loathing, 
yet  I  acknowledged  the  claim,  amd  shrank  and 
shivered  before  it  helpless.  At  night,  shut  in 
my  own  room  in  •  utter  loneliness,  I  grew 
worse,  I  shuddered  at  the  horrible  thoughts 
that  crept  round  me  like  snakes ;  I  cowered 
at  a  shadow,  I  trembled  at  every  distant 
sound,  till  at  length,  overcome  by  the  inert 
terror  that  had  grown  upon  me,  I  flung  my- 
self on  my  knees  by  the  bedside,  with  my 
head  on  my  arms,  and  in  this  attitude  I  re- 
mained till  my  candle  burnt  down  in  the 
socket  and  went  out,  leaving  me  in  darkness. 
Then,  in  an  anguish  of  fear,  still  dressed  as  I 
was,  I  crept  on  to  the  bed  and  tried  to  sleep ; 
but  my  fevered  imagination  peopled  tlie  room 
with  phantom  Pauls,  each  one  murdering 
Alicia,  each  one  claiming  a  horrid  kin  to  me, 
and  banishing  sleep  like  the  spectres  that 
haunted  Macbeth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  silence, 
while  I  was  listening  to  the  beating  of  my 
own  heart,  and  striving  to  deaden  the  hor- 
rible wakefulness  of  my  brain,  our  great 
door-bell  sounded.  It  clanged  and  echoed 
through  the  sleeping  house,  breaking  on  the 
ear  with  a  noise  tenfold  louder  than  it  ever 
uttered  by  day;  yet  no  one  stirred.  The 
sound  rushed  through  every  avenue  of  'my 
sense,  vibrating  along  the  darkness  and  still- 
ness with  an  unnatural  clamor  and  life,  and 
startling  me  from  my  unreal  terrors  into  more 
human  and  healthful  fears.  Just  beneath  my 
window  stood  a  small  platform  of  lead,  form- 
ing the  roof  of  the  porch.  It  had  lately,  by 
my  wish,  been  embellished  by  vases  of 
growing  flowers,  which  I  tended  myself,  and  1 
remembered  now  that  from  this  place  I  could 
speak  to  the  unwonted  visitor,  and  bid  him  go 
to  another  door,  as  the  bell  at  the  great 
entrance  was  too  far  from  the  servants'  apart- 
ments to  give  him  a  chance  of  awakening 
them.  In  a  moment,  with  thoughts  of  disas- 
ter, sickness,  fire,  I  know  not  what,  I  had 
opened  the  window,  and  stood  with  my  white 
dress  fluttering  in  the  breeze  peering  down- 
wards with  anxious  eyes  for  the  midnight 
disturber  of  our  rest.  Whoever  he  was  be 
had  only  rung  once,  but  the  champ  and  neigh 
of  a  horse  beneath  on  the  gravel  assured  me 
he  had  not  departed. 

"  Who  is  there?  "  said  I,  loudly. 

**  Is  it  possible  ?  —  is  that  indeed  yon.  Miss 
Esther?    How  sorry  I  am  I  have  disturbed 


you!"  answered  a  voice  which  brought  my 
heart  with  a  glad  bound  to  my  lips. 

"  Dr.  Spencer!  "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  clasped 
my  hands  joyfully.  **  Why,  they  told  me  you 
had  left  England!  " 

**  Not  yet,"  he  replied,  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  how  shall  I  let  you  in  ?  "  I  cried.  "  1 
cannot  undo  the  bolts  of  the  great  door,  I 
am  not  strong  enough,  they  are  so  hard. 
And,  besides,  I  have  no  candle.  Won't  you 
go  round  to  the  other  door,  while  I  wake  the 
servants  ?  " 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  letting  me  in 
at  all,"  said  the  doctor.  **I  would  not  have 
come,  but  I  saw  a  light  a  moment  ago  in  this 
window,  and  as  it  is  not  long  past  eleven,  I 
had  no  idea  of  finding  every  one  gone  to  rest 
but  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  expected  to  find 
all  the  household  up  excepting  yourself,  and  I 
.came,  thinking  to  make  you  sleep  all  the 
happier  by  sending  you  this  letter." 

**  A  letter  for  mo !  "  I  exclniraed. 

"  Yes,  from  Miss  Mildred.  She  wrote  it  at 
nine  this  evening,  and  the  moment  it  was 
finished  I  started  with  it.  How  fortunate  I 
should  find  you  up!  But  how  is  it,  Miss 
Esther,  that,  like  a  nightingale,  yon  alone  are 
awake?  " 

**  Oh,  I  have  been  so  miserable  I  "  said  I, 
earnestly;  "  so  afraid !  " 

"  I  thought  so,"  answered  Dr.  Spencer, 
softly.  "  Here  is  your  letter :  can  you  reach 
it?" 

I  bent  down  from  the  roof  of  the  porch, 
and  in  the  faint  moonlight  perceived  the 
glimmer  of  the  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he 
held  up  towards  me  as  high  as  he  could 
reach.  Still  it  was  not  high  enough,  and  I 
stretched  towards  it  in  vain. 

**  I  cannot  get  it,"  said  I,  sorrow Aillr, 
'*  so  you  had  better  bring  it  to  me  to-mor- 
row." 

"No,  you  are  to  have  it  and  read  it  to- 
night, and  then  sleep  in  peace.  Miss  Mil- 
dred told  me  it  would  make  you  happier;  so 
we'll  try  what  a  clamber  can  do.*' 

In  a  moment  or  two,  by  some  means,  I 
found  his  hand  within  the  grasp  of  mine,  and 
I  had  the  letter  safe.  I  never  thought  now  of 
the  dark  night,  or  of  the  loneliness,  or  of  the 
terrible  fears  that  lay  scattered  behind  me; 
all  became  peace,  and  light,  and  life,  as  my 
slight,  cold  fingers  lay  within  the  warm  clasp 
of  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  I  cannot  stand  very  lonfr 
on  this  stony  chernb?"  said  Dr.  Spencer, 
laughing;  "so  please  point  out  to  nie  the 
fair  Jenifer's  window,  aiid->.then  I*Ji  jump 
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'•Jenifer's  window!  Wliat  do  you  want 
of  Jenifer?" 

'*Yon  said  you  had  no  light,  and  I  sup- 
pose DO  flint  and  steel,  so  I  want  her  to  bring 
you  a  candle,  that  you  may  read  your  letter. 
V\\  awaken  her  with  a  salute  of  gravel,  and 
send  her  to  you." 

"  No,  no ;  you  shall  not  take  that  trouble," 
I  cried.     **  I'll  read  the  letter  to-morrow." 

**  Which  is  Jenifer's  window,  Miss  Esther?" 

**Oh,  don't  give  yourself  so  much  trouble 
about  me ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  my 
voice.  *'  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  now,  and  I 
shall  sleep  without  reading  the  letter." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  salute  every  window 
in  the  house  with  pcbblea?  Where  does  the 
fair  Jenifer  slumber?  " 

**  How  obstinate  you  are  I  "  said  I,  smiling. 
'*Turn  to  the  right,  and  count  the  windows 
beneath  the  east  turret ;  hers  is  the  third." 

**  Good-by,  Miss  Esther.  You  look  like  a 
fairy  there  all  in  white,  standing  among  your 
flowers." 

But  though  he  said  **Gk)od-by,"  I  did  not 
relinquish  his  hand. 

**  When  will  you  come  again  ?  "  said  I,  wist- 
fully.    **  You  have  been  away  so  long." 

**I  will  come  again  to-morrow.  And  the 
next  time  I  go  I  will  take  you  with  me,  if  you 
like." 

"Will  you?"  I  exclaimed,  with  »  sudden 
start  of  joy.     "  But  no,  I  cannot  leave  papa." 

"Then  we'll  carry  him  off  too,"  said  Dr. 
Spencer.  "  This  cruel  cherub  won't  bear  roe 
on  his  stony  wings  any  longer.  He  is  no 
angel,  be  is  a  veritable  imp,  thirsting  for  my 
life.  Good-night.  He  has  not  broken  my 
neck,  Miss  Esther;  J  am  safe." 

This  was  in  answer  to  my  exclamation  of 
alarm  as  he  sprang  down  hastily  on  my  relin- 
quishing his  hand. 

With  another  merry  "  Good-night,"  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  to  the  right 
towards  the  east  turret.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon,  just  rising  above  the  trees,  and  with 
the  soft  summer  air  blowing  around  me,  I 
stood  and  watched  him. 

How  beautiful  the  night  was,  how  beautiful 
the  sky  with  its  quiet  stars,  how  beautiful  the 
fresh  stillness  of  the  air,  the  low  murmur  of 
the  sea,  and  the  gentle  roll  of  the  shaken 
pebbles  as  they  wandered  back  with  the  re- 
turning waves,  softly,  like  the  sound  of  a  last 
kiss !  AH  breathed  music,  and  fell  about  my 
spirit  like  a  mantle  of  peace  and  loveliness ; 
and  the  hot  fret  of  fever  that  had  run  through 
my  veins,  the  flush  of  fear,  the  burning  dread 
and  loathing  that  a  while  ago  had  chafed  me 
into   such  a  Are  of   pain   were   all   gone> 


quenchc(^  in  this  calm,  fled  away  before  the 
charm  of  a  sootiiing  word,  and  the  touch  of  a 
kind  human  hand. 

The  dash  of  the  gravel  against  Jenifer's 
window  and  the  music  of  a  pleasant  voice 
reached  me  like  new  notes  in  the  song  the 
summer  night  now  sang  to  my  spirit.  Tho 
echo  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  os  he  galloped 
away,  was  like  tho  beating  of  time  to  the 
measure,  and  every  flower  and  every  leaf  an- 
swered the  voices  of  the  night  in  melody,  as 
they  sang  out  their  carol  to  the  silvery  sea. 

A  flash  of  light  from  my  window  roused  me 
from  my  listening  happiness. 

"Ah!  it  arn't  nothing  catching  cowld  now," 
said  Jenifer,  complacently.  "  You  may  bide 
out  there  aal  night  ef  you  will,  Miss  Esther ; 
et  waient  be  aught  but  a  pleasure  to  me,  be- 
caise  I  shall  go  arter  the  doctor  in  tha  mornin*. 
And  ef  you  stops  ill  for  a  month,  the  greater 
joy  and  satisfaction  I  shall  have.  Miss  Esther ; 
so  don't  'ee  come  in  'pon  no  account." 

Of  course  I  had  already  entered  the  room 
and  closed  the  window  before  Jenifer  flnished 
her  oration. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  delight,  "  how  d'ye 
feel,  Miss  Esther?  " 

**  I  feel  quite  well,  Jenifer,  thank  you." 

"Es  thic  aal  you've  goet  to  say?  And 
you  doant  feel  like  sunshine  all  over?  nor  like 
quicksilver  houlding  tha  pure  gowld  ?  nor  like 
songs  of  birds  running  all  through  your  heart? 
nor  like  a  spring  of  water  in  tha  sands  ?  Ef 
you  doant  feel  like  all  that,  I  do.  Miss 
Esther." 

"How  can  I  feel  like  sunshine,  Jenifer, 
when  it's  night?  " 

"Night!"  exclaimed  Miss  Jenifer;  "why, 
it's  the  beautifuUest  day  to  me  that  I  ever 
see  I  Tha  day  broke  tha  minute  I  heerd  his 
voice.  'Twas  night  yesterday,  and  every  yes- 
terday sence  the  sun  sit  tha  hour  he  went 
away.  I  thought  I  were  dreaming  when  I 
heerd  the  cry,  *  Jenifer  I  Jenifer ! '  sweet  as  a 
gray-bird's  whistle  tuning  in  at  my  window. 
Then  when  it  corned  clearer,  my  heart  tum- 
bled upside  down,  and  I  felt  as  ef  a  live  cun- 
ger  wes  en  my  throat  murdering  me  weth 
chokes,  for  I  maade  sure  he  wes  dead,  I  ded. 
And  he's  come  to  tell  me,  I  says  to  myself, 
bekase  he  knows  I  likes  his  very  shadder  bet- 
ter than  I  likes  any  other  man's  four  bones. 
He  knows  ef  I  wes  a  princess,  rech  as  butter, 
cloathed  in  bank-notes,  with  guineas  to  walk 
upon,  I  couldn't  get  up  no  greater  dance  en 
my  heart  than  I  does  now,  whenever  hes 
bright  faace  comes  ento  my  two  eyes.  Well, 
in  A  minute  J  hears  '  Jenifer  1  Jenifer ! '  ac^Mot 
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and  a  thoomping  pebble  nt  my  winder  crazed 
a  squeer,  bo  then  I  knowed  it  was  his  very, 
self  en  tha  warm  flesh.  And  ef  you*d  only 
seed,  Miss  Esther,  how  quick  I  got  my  head 
out  ef  winder,  and  how  in  waun  instant  I  felt 
oop  to  tha  roots  of  my  hair  in  honey,  and 
balm,  only  weth  tha  first  glint  I  had  en  tha 
moonlight  of  his  comfortable  smile  —  a  smile, 
Miss  Esther,  that  would  slock'  me  into  a 
whirlpool  arter  *un  —  " 

**  Now,  Jenifer,"  I  interrupted,  **  will  you 
be  quiet  and  let  me  read  my  letter?  " 

**AhI  it's  a  letter  from  thic  wisht  ould 
white  raven  at  lYeval,  esn't  et?  "  said  Jenifer, 
dryly.  **  I  never  see  sich  a  oogly  ould  terror 
in  aall  my  boarn  days,  n't  I.  She's  like  a 
bundle  of  dried  bones  rustling  about  in  a 
silken  garment.  I  should  be  skcered  to  touch 
ort  belonging  to  her." 

Nevertheless,  Jenifer,  to  whom  all  writing 
was  a  cabalistic  nnd  unknown  mystery,  peered 
over  my  shoulder  curiously  as  I  read  these 
words ;  — 

"  My  dear  Child,  —  Admonitiahas  grieved 
me  by  confessing  that,  in  her  anger,  she  told 
you  of  your  relationship  to  Paul,  I  cannot 
deny  this  truth,  though  I  would  give  much  to 
have  spared  you  the  pain  of  knowing?  it.  But 
one  sorrow  —  the  most  terrible  —  I  can  com- 
pletely lift  from  your  heart.  Adraonitia  is 
mistaken,  your  mother  is  mistaken:  Paul's 
hand  never  touched  my  sister.  He  is  innocent 
of  that  blood.  Believe  me,  I  know  that  he  is 
innocent.  If  I  did  not  know  it,  should  I  let 
him  go  free  ?  It  is  to  avoid  uselessly  laying 
bare  to  the  eyes  of  a  gaping  world  all  tliis 
ghastly  history  of  blood  and  porrow  that  I  re- 
fuse to  pursue  this  man.  Why  should  I  dig 
up  my  sister's  name  from  its  grave?  why  rack 
your  father's  heart?  why  'disgrace  him,  you, 
and  your  mother  by  arresting  an  innocent  man 
—  innocent,  I  mean,  of  tliis  crime,  though 
many  other  guilty  deeds  of  his  would  doubt- 
less come  to  light,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  you 
all  with  shame  and  pain.  Never  fear,  Esther, 
I  shall  not  touch  him.  Sleep  in  peace.  Paul 
Polwhele's  hand  is  innocent  as  mine  of  the 
blood  of  my  sister ;  whatever  his  crimes  may 
be,  the  murder  of  Alicia  Tremaine  is  not  one 
of  them.  I  say  this  who  know  it. 
"  Your  friend  and  mother, 

<*  Mildred  Tremaikb.'* 

An  immense  weight  seemed  taken  off  my 
heart  as  I  read  this  strange  letter,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  for  the  first  time  softened  my 
hard  thoughts  of  Miss  Mildred. 
^iSTjodb  la  to  entice. 


"  Aw !  my  dear  Miss  Esther,"  said  Jenifer, 
arousing  me  abruptly  from  the  soothing  thank- 
fulness and  relief  in  which  I  was  steeped, 
**  what  a  buffiehead  I  be !  While  you've  bin 
reading  I've  been  thinking  whether  you 
couldn't  teach  me  to  write,  and  make  me  a 
lady." 

"I'll  teach  you  to  write  if  you  like,  Jeni- 
fer." 

"But  you  caent  make  me  a  lady,  miss?" 
responded  Jenifer,  with  a  sigh. 

-'*  Are  you  not  happy  as  you  are,  Jenifer?" 

"I  think  if  I  was  a  dog  I'd  be  happier. 
When  is  he  coming  again,  Miss  Esther  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  Jenifer." 

"That's  a  blessing,  any  way.  But  what  a 
long  night  this  '11  be  I  I  think  when  you're  in 
bed,  Miss  Esther,  I'll  go  out  and  sit  on  the 
white  gate-post  at  the  end  of  tha  revenue." 

"  What  on  earth  for,  Jenifer?  "  said  I,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  shall  see  the  fust  of  'un  then  as  he  comes 
oop  tha  road." 

"  Why,  Jenifer,  he  may  not  come  till  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow." 

"  That  needn't  hender  me  from  sitting  on 
tha  post,  miss.  Thic's  no  time  for  a  dog  to 
wait.  I've  seen  our  Trim  wait  a  whole  day 
for  master.  Miss  Esther,"  continued  Jenifer, 
solemnly,  "  I  reckon  sure  I'm  turning  into  a 
dog,  I've  growed  that  watchful,  and  steady, 
and  patient,  and  I'm  thankful  for  so  little.  A 
croom  of  kindness  makes  me  feel  like  walking 
to  the  world's  end  to  pay  'un,  a  look  puts  a 
laugh  ento  all  my  veins,  and  ef  he  aunly  stands 
en  my  eyesight  for  a  minute  I'm  as  grateful  as 
I  am  for  sunshine.  My  eyes  feel  warm  and 
alight,  filled  up  with  liis  face.  It  does  me  so 
much  good  to  look  at  'un,  that  ef  I  had  tha 
rechest  mine  en  tha  county,  I'd  give  all  tha 
ore,  fiist  as  it  comed  to  grass,  only  to  pay  "un 
for  standing  somewheres  every  day  where  I 
could  see  'un  for  two  minutes.  Is  that  like  a 
dog.  Miss  Esther?" 

"  Something,  Jenifer,"  said  I,  sleepily,  as  I 
laid  my  head  on  the  pillow. 

"  I  could  talk  till  sunrise,  but  you  are  tired, 
so  good-night,  miss.  If  I  was  a  lady  like  you, 
growing  up  beautiful  like  you,"  said  Jenifer, 
wistfully,  turning  as  she  reached  the  door, 
"  I'd  love  'un  not  like  a  dog,  but  like  a 
woman." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  STOLE,  early  in  the  morning,  into  our  great 
drawing-room,  and  seated  myself  in  a  huge 
arm-chair,  where  my  small  form  seemed  quite 
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Yost,  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  mass  of 
oak  and  damask  on  which  I  sat.  Those  were 
the  days  when  scanty  garments  neither  hid  a 
grace  nor  gave  one,  so  no  voluTpinous  folds  of 
drapery  or  cumbrous  crinoline  magnified  the 
diminutive  proportions  of  my  tiny  figure  as  I 
leant  back  in  the  crimson  chair,  with  feet 
scarcely  touching  the  ground. 

My  pen  is  soon  about  to  quit  this  period  of 
my  life,  but  ere  it  leaves  Esther  Treganowen 
the  child,  let  it  endeavor  to  draw  her  picture 
for  you. 

Imagine  a  small  oval  face,  intensely  white, 
crowned  by  a  mass  of  waving  chestnut  hair,  so 
long  and  thick  that  it  was  a  marvel ;  a  fore- 
head too  massive  for  the  thin  cheeks ;  a  mouth 
too  firm  for  a  child,  and  eyes  so  strange  and 
solemn  that  I  was  afraid  at  times  to  meet  them 
in  the  glass.  I  had  a  fancy  that  it  was  these 
witch-like  eyes  that  kept  me  companionless, 
that  made  the  servants  whisper  together  about 
me,  that  caused  strangers  to  call  me  old,  or 
talk  of  elves  and  pixies  when  I  passed.  The 
peculiar  expression  they  held  I  can  only  con- 
vey to  your  mind  by  the  word  lost ;  a  lost  look 
swam  in  their  deep  darkness,  painful,  search- 
ing, mysterious,  which  stirred  the  heart  with 
an  emotion  half  fear,  half  wonder.  Hence 
people  as  they  gazed  became  conscious  of  wild 
thoughts  concerning  me,  floating  doubts  and 
surmises  which  touched  on  all  that  is  mystic 
and  strange  in  our  nature.  Let  me  add  that 
one  glance  from  these  eyes  of  mine  instantly 
destroyed  indifference.  I  was  liked  or  disliked 
at  once  —  often  est  the  last  —  for  they  excited 
an  intense  curiosity.  I  was  seen  to  be  a  secret, 
a  something  to  unravel,  and  where  curiosity 
exists  indifference  dies. 

The  setting  of  these  orbs,  their  brows  and 
lashes  were  raven-black,  making  a  strange 
contrast  with  my  hair,  which  seemed  to  hold  a 
Bunbeam  running  through  its  darkness,  giving 
warmth  to  my  face,  and  taking  from  it  the 
chill  look  which  the  intense  whiteness  of  my 
complexion  would  otherwise  have  lent  to  it. 
Yet  even  this  sunniness  of  hair  helped  to  give 
me  a  strange  look,  for  in  shadow  the  heavy 
tresses  appeared  almost  black,  while  in  light 
they  gleamed  with  a  golden  lustre  like  a 
glancing  fire.  I  seemed  a  witch  wearing  some 
unholy  halo;  and  in  after  days  a  voice  I 
dearly  loved  would  often  call  to  me  playfully 
to  come  out  of  the  sunlight  and  quench  the 
sorceress'  1|re  dancing  around  my  head. 

Do  you  know  me  now,  or  can  you  only 
bring  before  your  eyes  the  aged  Esther,  whose 
blanched  hair  and  familiar  figure  bear  for  you 
no  mystic  gleam,  and  whose  calm  face,  hu- 
manized by  many  a  line  of  sorrow,  shows  that 


suffering  is  the  link  that  binds  all  human 
beings  together,  and  makes  the  rarest  nature 
akin  to  the  commonest? 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  grief;  it  humanizes, 
it  destroys  the  dreamy,  selfish  egotism  round 
which  imagination,  in  never-tiring  coils  of 
self-exalting  thought,  winds  long  silken 
threads  of  reverie  J  bright  with  golden  riches, 
all  heaped  up  before  the  idol  self.  Suffering 
throws  this  false  god  down,  and  leads  the  soul 
to  the  worship  of  the  true,  and  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  spirit  offered  once  on  the  hideous 
altar  of  self,  where  they  dwindled  or  rankled 
into  sin,  are  poured  out  now  in  a  full  tide  of 
blessing  to  others.  Tenderness,  pity,  love 
flow  forth  from  the  wounded  heart  given  to 
God,  and  peace  follows.  The  Shadow  of  the 
Fall,  with  ita  mystic  pain,  its  look  not  human, 
full  of  unreason,  lost,  fades  from  the  brow, 
and,  looking  on  the  face  of  one  thus  redeemed, 
we  behold  it  as  the  face  of  a  mak. 

O  my  children,  for  whom  I  write,  if,  in 
these  withered  features,  careworn  and  aged, 
you  see  only  the  face  of  a  woman,  let  me  hope 
that  sorrows  have  not  passed  over  me  in  vain, 
and  that  I  do  well  to  say.  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  grief  1 

See  how  far  behind  in  memory  Esther  the 
aged,  while  she  sketched  her  portrait,  has  left 
the  child-girl  seated  in  the  arm-chair.  Long 
ago  I  entreated  your  pardon  for  these  garru- 
lous breaks  in  an  old  woman's  narrative ;  so  I 
make  no  new  apology  as  I  gather  up  the 
dropped  thread  of  my  story. 

For  whom  was  I  waiting  thus  in  silent 
watchfulness,  my  nerves  athrob  with  expec- 
tation? Not  for  the  hero  of  that  golden  web 
which  day  by  day  my  fancy  wove  in  radiant 
colors.  Flashing  into  the  mirror  of  hope, 
there  came  a  face  illumined  by  romance, 
which  imagination  exalted  into  the  place  of 
worship.  The  kind,  the  homely,  the  true, 
the  tender  were  too  near,  too  easy  of  reach, 
and  my  heart  passed  them  over  to  yearn  after 
the  unattainable.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
something  so  thoroughly  human  and  sympa- 
thetic in  Dr.  -  Spencer's  nature,  that,  dazzled 
as  I  was  by  the  image  of  my  own  romance,  I 
could  not  remain  unresponsive  to  its  jnagnetic 
influence.  I  can  only  truly  describe  him  in 
the  homely  words  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
depicting  such  another  character,  —  **  He  was 
kind  and  comfortable,'*  And,  yielding  to  this 
indescribable  charm  of  comfort,  home,  ease, 
my  shut-up  spirit  ventured  to  leave  its  shy 
loneliness,  and  warmed  itself  in  the  joy  that 
seemed  to  glow  around  his  presence  like  an 
atmosphere.  My  frozen  heart  thawed  in  this 
radiance  of  life  and  love,  flovring  ftrom  the 
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generous  fountain  of  his  soul  as  light  flows 
from  the  sun,  freely,  spontaneously,  uncon- 
sciously; no  wonder,  then,  was  it  that,  all 
aglow  with  joy  and  hope,  it  beat  now  with 
happy  throbs,  expecting  him. 

Not  daring  to  speak  to  my  father  of  Miss 
Mildred's  letter,  lest  he  should  ask  to  see  it,  I 
had  dreaded  to  mention  the  doctor's  visit; 
and  finding  in  the  morning  that  none  knew  of 
it  but  Jenifer  and  myself,  I  remained  silent 
altogether,  glad  thus  to  escape  questioning. 
Hence  it  was  that  my  father  had  gone  out 
ignorant  that  a  visitor  was  expected,  and  I 
sat  alone  in  the  great  drawing-room,  with  the 
sunshine  just  turning  to  flame  the  crimson 
damask  of  the  chair,  and  lighting  up  the 
sorceress*  wavy  fire  that  crowned  my  white 
face.  With  my  small,  thin  hand  clasped  and 
lying  on  my  lap,  I  sat  witli  outward  patience, 
a  thousand  hot  thoughts  throbbing  in  my 
brain,  and  one  strong  purpose  ever  coming 
nearer  and  clearer  from  out  the  mist  of 
dreams  and  darkness  in  which  I  lived.  A 
hurried  step,  and  my  heart  leaped  with  a  glad 
bound,  escaping  from  this  haze  of  thought 
into  the  sunshine,  as  Jenifer  dashed  into  the 
room  breathless,  exclaiming :  — 

**  Miss  Esther,  he's  coming !  —  he  es !  But 
he's  fine  and  wisht  looking,  and  changed,  sure 
enough.  I'm  bedoled  to  see  'un,  I  be.  Ax 
*un  what's  the  matter,  Miss  Esther,  wont 
'ee!" 

With  a  deep  sigh  and  a  rapid  pantomime  of 
amazement  and  distress,  Jenifer  made  her 
escape  a  moment  before  the  doctor  entered. 
He  regarded  me  with  great  earnestness,  and 
—  I  could  not  help  the  passing  fancy  —  with 
somewhat  of  the  same  curiosity  with  which  a 
botanist  examines  a  specimen  of  rare  plant  or 
flower ;  then  he  bowed  to  me  gravely,  and  sat 
down  opposite,  like  a  visitor  waiting  to  be 
entertained  by  his  hostess.  I  kept  my  hands 
folded  on  my  lap,  and  surveyed  him  with 
equal  dignity. 

^'  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  ride  hither,  Dr. 
Spencer?  " 

"  Very,  Miss  Treganowen,  thank  you." 

'^Did  you  come  over  this  morning  ftonx 
Treval?  " 

"Not  from  Treval,  but  from  Trevalla 
Church-town,  as  you  say  here,  where  I 
have  been  staying  with  my  uncle,  Mr.  Win- 
terdale." 

I  was  conscious  of  a  start  of  surprise  flush- 
ing my  face,  but  I  only  said,  quietly :  — 

**  Is  Mr.  Winterdale  your  uncle?  " 

"  He  is  my  mother's  brother,  Miss  Esther." 

The  flush  died  out  of  my  ftce,  and  I  grew 


pale,  paler  than  my  own  natural  pallor,  as 
his  words  brought,  like  a  flash  of  sharp  fire, 
the  red  image  of  Paul  to  my  eyes.  I  hoard 
his  next  words  indistinctly,  as  we  hear  things 
in  pain  and  sickness. 

''  Did  that  letter  make  you  happier  last 
night?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  it  made  roe  much 
happier." 

I  could  not  help  the  look  of  pain,  the  deep 
sigh  with  which  I  spoke. 

"Then  it  was  really  a  kindness  in  Mi»« 
Mildred  to  write  it?  "  said  the  doctor,  doubt- 
fully. 

My  eyes  met  the  searching  glance  of  his 
with  a  sudden,  sharp  sympathy.  We  both, 
then,  suspected  Miss  Mildred  —  justly  or 
unjustly  —  of  something. 

"Yes,  it  was  really  a  kindness." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  But  as  I  was  bringing  the  letter,  I  was 
undecided  whether  I  would  fling  it  into  the 
sea  or  deliver  it  into  your  hands,  especially 
aa  I  was  bidden  on  no  account  to  give  it  to 
the  colonel.  Have  you  shown  it  to  him  this 
morning,  Miss  Esther?  " 

"  I  have  not  said  a  word  to  him,"  I  replied, 
,as  a  painful  sensation  rose  in  my  throat. 
"Please  not  to  speak  of  the  letter  to  papa; 
it  would  hurt  him  to  know  anything  about 
it." 

An  impatient  movement  of  the  hand  ex- 
pressed the  doctor's  vexation. 

"  Secrets  between  your  father  and  you. 
Miss  Esther  I" 

"It  is  not  my  fault  if  they  tell  me  to  be 
secret.  And,  then,  if  it  would  hurt  my  father 
to  know?  " 

I  felt  my  anxious  look  of  unchildish  thought 
and  fear  was  withering  my  face  into  age  as  I 
spoke,  and  a  something  too  painful  for  words 
quivered  in  the  unnatural  tones  of  my  young 
voice.  The  doctor  was  touched  with  pity ;  he 
rose  suddenly,  then  sat  down  again. 

"Poor  child!"  ho  murmured;  "  the  crown 
flames  with  sharp  torture,  I  see.  Come  out 
of  that  sorcerer's  flre.  Miss  Esther,  which 
makes  you  look  like  a  witch  at  the  stake,  and 
sit  here  by  me.  There  is  a  sinister  portrait 
frowning  above  you,  with  a  ban  on  his  lips, 
as  though  he  rejoiced  in  that  bristling  atmos- 
phere of  pain  which,  to  my  fancy,  flames 
around  you  there.  Come  and  face  him,  and 
defy  him  from  this  place  at  my  side." 

It  was  the  same  Treganowen  whose  scowl- 
ing face  had  looked  down  on  my  mother  as 
she  slept,  when  her  brother,  full  of  treachery 
and  theft,  stole  upon  her  cmt^of  the  darkness, 
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and  I  thought  of  this  scene  as  I  obeyed  the 
doctor,  changing  my  seat  to  one  by  his  side 
on  the  sofa. 

'^  This  is  a  good  change/'  )\e  said,  smiling 
and  patting  my  cheek.  ".The  fire  has  died 
out  froDi  these  rippling  waves  of  hair,  and 
they  arc  nearly  black  now.  I  like  them  best 
thus.  So  we  must  obey  —  say  nothing  about 
her  letter?" 

**  Fur  papa*s  own  sake,"  I  faltered. 

I  looked  up  and  caught  the  doctor's  deep 
gray  eyes  fixed  earnestly,  searchingly  on  my 
face.  It  was  Qot  the  first  time  I  had  met 
that  glance,  half  penetrating,  half  compassion- 
ate, and  my  gaze  fell  before  it. 

**They  burden  and  torture  your  young 
mind  with  secrets,"  he  said,  '*as  carelessly  as 
if  no  sickness,  no  disease,  ever  grew  out  of  an 
over- tried  brain." 

"  Perhaps  they  cannot  help  it,"  said  I,  sor- 
rowfully, as  I  thought  of  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  had  led  to  one  strange  mystery 
after  another  crowding  into  my  knowledge. 

**Let  us  hope  they  cannot,"  he  answered, 
gravely. 

Shrinking  from  the  thought  of  Paul,  ever 
hovering  near  me  in  tliis  talk,  I  abruptly 
changed  the  conversation. 

*'You  are  much  altered,  Dr.  Spencer; 
have  you  been  ill?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  have  been  suffering  a  little,  but  I  am 
quite  well  now,"  he  answered,  carelessly. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  not  till  after  a 
lapse  of  years  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  true  circumstances  of  his  illness,  and  long 
absence  from  Trcganowen.  Fearing  any  new 
shock  might  attack  my  still  trembling  health, 
all  had  been  carefully  kept  secret  from  me, 
and,  indeed,  the  flict  of  his  being  wounded 
was  known  only  to  his  uncle  and  his  old 
housekeeper.  The  villagers  and  his  friends, 
including  my  father,  were  simply  told  that  he 
was  ill,  and  even  this  information  was  not 
granted  to  poor  Jenifer.  Fearing  the  discre- 
tion of  her  tongue  in  her  long  conferences 
with  me,  she  was  merely  told  that  he  had  left 
Treganowen ;  hence  her  idea  that  he  was  gone 
to  **fttrrin  parts." 

On  how  slight  a  thread  hangs  our  fate! 
Had  Dr.  Spencer  divulged  the  truth  to  me 
now,  it  must  have  been  followed  by  implicit 
confidence  on  my  part,  and  the  web  which 
we  took  so  many  years  to  unravel  might  have 
been  cut  in  a  day.  But  he  turned  lightly 
from  the  subject  of  his  changed  looks,  saying 
with  a  smile :  — 

**  So  you  thought  I  was  gone  abroad  again, 
and  I  hear  you  never  even  asked  for  me." 


"  I  asked  Jenifer,"  said  I,  blushing  deeply, 
and  then  laughing  a  little. 

**  What  does  that  laugh  mean?  "  demanded 
the  doctor. 

But  I  shook  my  head  and  gave  him  no 
answer.  And  as  I  reflected  on  poor  Jenifer's 
eccentric  devotion,  and  the  case  and  unwit- 
tingness  with  which  he  had  gained  it,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  his  was  one  of  those 
happy  natures  that  attract,  destined  to  be 
loved  everywhere  without  effort,  while  mine 
repelled,  and  I  might  give  *'all  the  substance 
of  my  house  for  love,  and  it  would  avail  me 
nothing." 

**  Jenifer  likes  you  very  much,"  said  I, 
sadly.     "  No  one  will  ever  like  me." 

**My  poor  child,"  answered  the  doctor, 
**  you  fancy  so  because  you  have  never  lived 
with  any  "human  beings  since  you  were  bom. 
No  wonder  you  look  a  thousand  years  old, 
and  your  little  face  is  white  and  solemn  as  a 
sibyl's." 

I  glanced  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  as  his 
gray  eyes,  flashing  into  a  smile,  lit  up  with. 
the  "summer  lightning  of  a  soul  iUll  of 
summer  warmth,"  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
was  the  brightest,  sunniest  face  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  so  young,  so  much  younger  than 
mine,  though  I  was  fourteen  and  he  was 
twenty-four. 

I  gave  liim  back  his  smile,  and  then  I 
clasped  my  fingers  together  nervously,  and 
looked  at  him  with  great  eyes  fixed  and 
solemn. 

"You  are  thinking  that  if  you  are  very 
old  I  am  very  young,  and  you  are  afraid  to 
say  it." 

I  nodded  assent,  then  as  I  continued  my 
rapt  gaze,  a  slight  quiver  came  into  my  lips, 
as  I  felt  a  sort  of  wonder  stealing  over  me  at 
sight  of  so  much  youth  and  happiness.  I  had 
never  seen  it  before,  never  known  it. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Esther,"  said 
the  doctor,  his  whole  face  breaking  into  a 
play  and  flash  of  merriment;  "my  age  is 
ten.  Let  us  have  a  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock.  No,  not  hero  in  this  room. 
We  should  batter  the  noses  of  the  family 
portraits,  and  that  wouldn't  be  respectful. 
Out  there,  please,  in  that  pretty  court  where 
the  fountain  is  playing  with  the  sunshine." 

"  If  you  like,"  said  I,  timidly,  rather  think- 
ing battledore  and  shuttlecock  beneath  my 
dignity ;  but'  I  was  not  of  this  opinion  long. 
It  was  a  magic  wand  the  doctor  wielded,  not 
a  battledore,  and  we  played,  and  laughed,  and 
shouted,  and  talked  till  my  eyes  sparkled,  and 
my  reins  ran  with  new 
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cheeks  flashed  healthftilly,  and  a  child  grew 
out  of  the  game  with  whom  the  weird,  wistfal 
Esther  Treganowen  was  hut  too  little  ac- 
quainted. 

If  I  talked  and  laughed,  the  doctor  talked 
and  laughed  more.  He  never  flagged  a 
moment,  but  kept  the  shuttlecock  flying  in 
the  midst  of  scattered  jests,  and  glee  and 
anecdotes,  which  came  pouring  from  his 
tongue  musically,  like  a  sparkling  wateriUl 
of  words. 

**  There  goes  the  shuttlecock  in  the  foun- 
tain, Miss  Esther,  which  shows  your  arm  is 
tired  at  last.  I  tliink  I  could  eat  some 
peaches,  —  could  you  ?  * 

"Yes,  and  ril ring  — " 

**  No,  you  won't.  We'll  go  into  the  garden 
and  gather  them  ourselyes." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Wb  strolled  into  the  garden  as  happily  as 
though  no  unnatural  care  or  terror  had  eyer 
sat  upon  my  heart ;  and  we  gatliered  peaches, 
we  shook  down  and  wasted  plums,  pears,  and 
apricots  till  we  drove  the  gardener  wild,  while 
our  jests  and  laughter  rang  high  up  into  the 
summer  air,  and  the  little  birds  twittered  in 
the  branches  in  mimic  emulation  of  our  merri- 
ment. 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  we  came  in  by 
the  small  door  under  the  east  turret,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Jenifer's  face  peering  over 
the  winding  stairs,  beaming  with  such  admir- 
ing worship  and  happiness  that  I  could  not 
repress  a  smile. 

"Another  sly  laugh!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  "and  you  will  not  tell  me  what  it 
means?" 

"It  means  that  Jenifer  thinks  you  the  best 
and  handsomest  man  in  the  world." 

"  And  you  laugh  at  her,  when  you  ought 
rather  to  admire  her  good  taste  and  excellent 
sense !  Jenifer  I  ".he  called,  "  don't  run  away 
—  we  want  you." 

"  Can  I  bring  you  some  lunch,  sir?  "  asked 
Jenifer,  in  great  confusion. 

"  I  never  refuse  anything  nice,"  said  the 
doctor;  "  so  if  you  have  something  very  good, 
that  Miss  Esther  and  I  shall  like,  you  may 
bring  it." 

Radiant  with  delight,  Jenifer  soon  laid  be- 
fore us  cold  partridge  and  tongue,  a  dish  of 
honeycomb  clear  as  amber,  a  cluster  of  grapes, 
a  plate  of  purple  figs,  and  a  bowl  of  clouted 
cream,  the  wliole  flanked  by  a  bottle  of  Admi- 
ral Treganowen's  old  Madeira. 


"  Jenifer,  I  look  upon  you  aa  a  genius,** 
said  the  doctor,  helping  me  with  that  care  and 
pleasure  which  make  one  glad  to  eat 

* '  Do  you  think  you  and  I  and  Miss  Estlicr 
could  live  together. comfortably?" 

"  'Twould  be  going  to  heaven  afore  one's 
time,"  said  Jenifer,  in  a  fiery  glow  of  delight. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  Jenifer;  I'm-  a  domestic 
tyrant.  In  whatsoever  house  I  find  myself, 
there  I'm  master  for  the  time  being.  Even 
the  cat  has  to  give  way  to  me.  If  I  took  a 
fancy  to  the  place  where  she  lay  curied  up  on 
the  hearth-rug  I  should  turn  her  out  and  take 
it.  In  fact,  I  will  have  my  own  way  every- 
where." 

"  But  yours  es  such  a  nice  way,  sir,"  said 
Jenifer,  "  that  every  one  likes  you  to  have  It" 

After  which  speech,  being  excessively 
frightened  at  her  boldness,  Jenifer  hid  behind 
the  doctor's  chair,  and  made  imploring  ges- 
tures to  me  fbr  permission  to  depart ;  but  he, 
sympathetic  as  Iron  to  the  magnet,  divined  her 
wishes  instantly. 

"  No,  Jenifer,  you  cannot  go ;  we  want  you 
to  wait  at  table.  We  hate  the  men-servants 
—  that  is.  Miss  Esther  does ;  one  is  too  soft- 
footed —  the  Indian  —  and  walks  like  a  cat, 
and  we  —  that  is.  Miss  Esther  —  always  think 
he  is  going  to  spring  on  her ;  and  the  other  is 
too  heavy-footed,  and  walks  like  an  elephant, 
and  we  —  Miss  Esther  again  —  expect  every 
moment  to  be  trampled  on  and  crushed." 

"  How  can  you  know  exactly  the  nonsense 
I  think?"  said  I,  getting  very  red. 

"I  wish  all  your  thoughts  were  as  easy  to 
read  as  these,"  answered  the  doctor.  *'  Now, 
I  know  it  would  be  good  for  your  health  if 
every  secret  of  your  heart  were  poured  in 
here," —  touching  his  ear,  which  was  wonder- 
fully small,  and  shaped  like  a  little  pink  sea- 
shell —  "but  while  you  are  in  this  fortress  you 
will  not  do  it,  for  which  reason  I  intend  to 
take  you  and  Jenifer  to  live  with  me." 

Here  Jenifer  made  such  a  comical  face  of 
surprise  and  joy,  that  I  leant  back  in  my  chair 
and  laughed  aloud. 

"  And  when  I  have  you  in  my  own  house,'* 
continued  the  doctor,  not  permitting  himself 
to  be  interrupted  by  my  laughter,  "  in  my  own 
house,  where  I  am  the  master  of  all,  down  to 
the  tiniest  mouse  that  squeaks —  and  he  doesn't 
squeak  without  my  leave  —  you'll  soon  come 
of  your  own  accord,  and  ask  me  to  read  you 
as  I  read  a  book ;  and  immediately  after  you 
have  deposited  every  secret  into  my  keeping, 
that  solemn,  sorceress  mask  you  wear  on  your 
face  will  drop  off,  the  flames  that  creep 
through  your  hair  will  die  out,  the  wander- 
ing, lost  look  in  your  eyes  will  change  to  —  " 
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*'  Peace  and  love  foand  at  last,"  broke  in 
Jenifer;  and  then  she  immediately  stopped, 
nigh  scared  to  death  at  her  own  audacity. 

*•  Really,  Jenifer,  you  are  very  intelligent," 
observed  the  doctor.  *^I  oould  not  have 
finished  better  myself.  What  do  you  say? 
—  do  you  care  enough  for  Miss  Esther  to  go 
with  her?", 

*  *  Jenifer  does  not  care  for  me,"  said  I ;  "at 
least,  she  did  not  till  you  tended  and  nursed 
me.     She  has  cared  since." 

The  doctor  took  this  as  easily  as  he  took 
everything  else. 

*<Ah«  well,"  he  said,  'Uhea  Jenifer  will 
come  to  oblige  me.  Jenifer,  you  see  that 
little  girl  there,  so  small  that  her  wisdom 
surprises  us,  like  the  loud  song  of  a  tiny  bird, 
that  makes  us  wonder  how  so  small  a  thing 
can  hold  so  big  a  sound  —  well,  she  is  my 
bird,  a  little  bird  that  I  tended  back  to  life 
when  it  lay  fluttering  in  death's  grasp,  and, 
therefore,  I  love  it.  A  rare  biid  of  curious 
plumagCi  Jenifer  —  sombre  feathers  above, 
bright  beneath  —  a  bird  that  gives  songs  in 
the  night  — " 

"  What  can  he  mean?  "  I  thought. 

**  —  that  startle  some  ears,  but  please 
mine.  Will  you  come,  Jenifer,  and  guard 
my  bird  from  all  cats  and  other  evil  things?  " 

"Especially  them  cats  at  Treval,"  said 
Jenifer. 

The  doctor,  I  fancied,  started  slightly,  but 
he  permitted  Jenifer  to  continue. 

**  In  coorse,  sir,  I'll  go  to  the  world's  end 
ef  you  like." 

"And  if  I  go  away,  will  you  watch  over 
her  as  a  faithful  dog  would  ?  " 

"Well,  it  sims  I  am  to  be  a  dog,  sure 
enough,"  murmured  Jenifer,  "sence  he  caals 
me  one  his  aun  self.  I'll  do  that  same,  sir, 
sence  you  ask  et." 

"  And  if  she  should  sing  in  the  night,  or  fly 
away  to  some  distant  land,  returning  very  sad 
and  weary,  Jenifer,  you'll  promise  me  never 
to  be  afraid  of  my  birdie  again  ?  " 

Jenifer  turned  pale,  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  strange  glance ;  then  she  scanned  the  doc- 
tor's face,  and  replied  hurriedly :  — 

"There  esn't  nothing  as  you  don't  know, 
sir.  There,  ef  'twas  fire  and  wacter  as  I  had 
to  wade  through,  or  mountains  full  of  wild 
beasties  and  snakes  to  climb,  ef  you  axed  me 
I  should  go,  sir ;  so  I  promise,  though  Miss 
Esther  is  a  wisht  bird  to  tend  at  times." 

"Thank  you  for  your  promise,  Jenifer; 
you'll  keep  it,  I  know.  You  are  a  good  girl, 
and  henceforth  I  put  you  on  my  list  of  friends, 
and  shall  guard  a  place  for  you  in  my  memory, 


that  no  one  wiser,  or  richer,  or  more  beautiful 
shall  ever  take  away." 

And  so  saying,  tiie  doctor  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  Jenifer,  further  rewarding  her  by  a 
look  from  his  marvellous  eyes  and  a  smile 
from  his  kind  lips,  for  which,  I  feel  sure, 
could  she  have  performed  any  impossible  task 
—  such  as  walking  round  the  world  upon  her 
head,  or  permitting  hot  steaks  to  be  cut  out 
of  her  body,  liko  an  Abyrsinian  cow  —  she 
would  immediately  have  done  it.  As  it  was, 
she  hurried  away  with  her  little  pert  nose  ex- 
cessively red,  for  all  the  tears  she  dared  not 
let  fall  got  into  the  tip  and  stung  it. 

"Poor  Jenifer!"  said  I,  when  she  was 
gone.  "Why  do  you  make  her  so  fond  of 
you?" 

"I?"  cried  the  innocent  doctor ;  "I  have 
not  done  anything  in  the  world  to  make  her 
fond  of  me.  Would  you  have  me  beat  her. 
Miss  Esther,  or  treat  her  like  a  dog?" 

"There  is  nothing  she'd  like  better,"  said 
I,  laughing.  "The  fact  is,  you  certainly 
ougiit  to  be  obliged  to  wear  a  mask;  your 
face  is  a  sort  of  trap  to  catch  hearts." 

"No,  it  only  catches  sunbeams." 

"  And  sends  them  forth  again,"  said  I. 

"Ah I  at  fourteen  you  pay  me  compli- 
ments," said  the  doctor,  smiling;  "at  seven- 
teen, like  the  cuckoo  in  June,  you  will  change 
your  note,  and  your  opinion  too,  doubtless. 
Old  as  you  are.  Miss  Esther,  in  your  solemn 
ways,  you  are  still  child  enough  to  give  me 
your  thoughts  naively  now ;  but  what  a  closed 
book  yon  will  be  to  me  then !  " 

His  words  flushed  ray  face  with  a  sudden 
red,  and  I  caught  up  the  apple  rind  which  my 
fingers  had  shaped  into  an  S,  and  threw  it 
carelessly  into  my  plate ;  then  I  changed  the 
conversation  abruptly. 

"Is  all  this  you  have  been  saying  a  jest?" 
I  asked ;  "  or  are  you  in  earnest?  " 

"I  am  in  earnest.  I  want  you  to  come  to 
Clifton  to  live  with  me  and  my  mother.  Her 
brother  has  already  written  to  her  about  you  I" 

His  mother's  brother!  The  words  echoed 
mournfully  in  my  ears,  like  a  spirit-voice  whis- 
pering of  Paul  Polwhele.  Oh !  if  I  had  told 
Dr.  Spencer  of  this  man  now,  and  he  had 
been  candid  with  me,  not  fearing  my  childish 
years,  what  misery  we  should  have  spared 
each  other  I 

But  this  was  not  to  be  till  the  appointed 
time,  and  until  many  a  false  light  had  led  us 
both  astray. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  hat 
been  consulting  with  Miss  Tremaine,  on  the 
propriety  of  sending  you  to  school.    But  f 
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school  would  not  do  for  you,  Miss  Esther.  I 
told  Miss  Mildred  so  last  night." 

**A  school!"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  felt  my 
heart  stand  still  at  the  thought.  I,  who  had 
never  had  a  companion,  to  be  thrown  among 
thirty  or  forty  strange  girls,  to  be  subject  to 
their  curiosity  and  constant  presence !  I 
shrank  from  the  idea  as  one  would  shrink  from 
the  rack.  Moreorer,  my  life  of  freedom, 
loneliness,  and  wild  thought  would  render  the 
restraints,  the  monotony,  and  routine  of  a 
school  maddening  to  me. 

''  I  should  die,"  said  I,  simply  looking  into 
the  doctor*s  face  with  my  eyes  full  of  fear. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Dr. 
Spencer,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  conviction.  "  A 
fashionable  boarding-school  would  be  a  cruel 
cage  for  such  a  bird  as  you.  What  would 
they  do  with  you,  I  wonder?" 

And  he  seemed  amused  by  some  thought  in 
his  own  mind. 

**  In  a  week  you  would  mystify  the  whole 
establishment ;  in  a  month  you  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  witch,  and  be  avoided  by 
everybody." 

**  They  all  would  hate  me,  I  know,"  said  I, 
sadly.  "  But  I  should  not  trouble  them  long ; 
I  should  die.  Yet  why  should  I  think  of  it? 
Papa  will  not  send  me." 

**But  Miss  Mildred  will,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. 

I  turned  my  pale  face  towards  him,  and  my 
heart  trembled.  I  felt  my  father  had  no  power 
against  Miss  Mildred's  will. 

*'  But  you  will  save  me,"  said  I,  putting  my 
hand  into  the  doctor's,  and  looking  into  his 
eyes  beseechingly. 

**Fold  your  wings,  little  bird;  you  have 
a  safe  nest  here."  He  put  his  arm  around  me 
as  he  spoke.  '*  You  shall  not  die,  and  you  will 
not  be  hated  when  you  are  with  my  mother  and 
me." 

I  clung  to  him  and  hid  my  face  on  his 
shoulder.  I  was  so  small,  so  fearful  and  flut- 
tering, that  I  nestled  within  his  sheltering  arm 
truly  like  a  frightened  bird,  and  felt  soothed 
and  calmed  as  he  stroked  my  hair  and  spoke 
to  me  gently. 

**And  will  Miss  Mildred  let  me  go  with 
you?"  I  asked. 

**  Wonder  of  wonders,  she  consents  I  She 
relaxes  her  grim  hold  on  you  for  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  you  are  to  return  to 
Treval.    That  is  her  bargain  with  me." 

"How  did  you  get  her  consent?"  I  cried, 
astonished. 

'*  It  was  not  I  who  got  it,  it  was  Mr.  Win- 
terdale.  He  went  up  to  Treyal  and  saw  Biiss 
Mildred  himself." 


"Saw  Miss  Mildred?**  My  amazement 
took  away  my  breath.  "Why,  they  never 
saw  each  other's  faces  when  I  was  at  Treval." 

"They  saw  each  other  a  few  days  ago,**  an- 
swered the  doctor,  smiling.  "  And  I  suppose 
my  uncle  has  some  powerful  spell  to  subdue 
the  strong  will  even  of  an  enchantress  like 
Miss  Mildred,  for,  as  I  tell  you,  she  consented, 
although  last  week  I  found  her  hard  as  a  rock. 
She  had  fixed  on  some  school  at  Exeter,  kept 
by  an  old  lady  related  to  the  Polwhelea,  and 
with  this  person  she  relied  on  your  being 
kindly  treated  and  highly  educated,  and  she 
would  hear  of  your  going  nowhere  else.  It 
seems  she  is  just  as  anxious  now  for  you  to 
become  accomplished  as  she  was  once  to  deny 
you  all  accomplishments,  so  you  must  work 
hard,  for  I  have  promised  her  great  results 
from  your  three  years'  stay  at  Clifton." 

All  this  was  so  strange,  so  unexpected  to 
me,  that  I  felt  bewildered,  and  asked  no  more 
questions. 

"  My  chief  reason  for  wishing  you  to  come 
with  us  — "  But  hero  the  doctor  stopped, 
embarrassed,  and  looked  at  me  searchingly. 
Perhaps  my  face  in  its  blank  wonder  gave 
him  the  answer  he  needed,  for  he  continued 
now  without  hesitatioq,  "  The  reason  is  that 
my  mother  has  already  in  her  charge  a  young 
lady  whose  companionship  will  do  you  good. 
It  was  her  presence,  however  —  which  I  Arnoir 
will  be  so  beneficial  to  you  —  that  made  Miss 
Mildred's  great  objection  to  your  joining  our 
household,  an  objection  which  seemed  in- 
superable till  Mr.  Winterdale  overcame  it" 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  thinking,  and  my 
thoughts  vexed  me.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not 
like  this  interference  of  Mr.  Winterdale  in  my 
affairs.  I  felt  it  as  an  indignity  offered  to  my 
father. 

"Your  uncle  appears  to  be  a  rery  persua- 
sive man,"  said  I,  dryly. 

"I  cannot  explain  his  influence  with  Miss 
Mildred,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"  But  it  is  rather  singular  he  should  inter- 
est himself  in  my  affairs  and  in  this  other 
young  lady's  too,  for  I  remember  now  you 
told  me  in  the  garden  your  mother,  at  Mr. 
Winterdale's  persuasion,  had  taken  charge  of 
a  little  girl  of  my  age." 

"In  her  case  he  did  it  to  oblige  your 
father." 

As  Dr.  Spencer  uttered  these  words  my 
heart  beat  rapidly  with  a  sudden  suspicion, 
and  my  lips  trembled. 

"Her    name   is    Alice  I"    I    exclaimed, 
fiercely.     "  And  I  hato  that  girl  I  *• 

"  You  hate  her  I "  repeated  the  doclor,  in  a 
voice  of  surprise  and  pain.      30Q IC 
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<'I  hate  her!"  said  I,  decidedly,  in  a  cool, 
bard  tone. 

*•  Why?"  asked  Dr.  Spencer,  and  I  could 
not  but  notice  the  intense  expectation  and 
eagerness  of  his  look  as  he  awaited  my  an- 
swer. 

**  How  can  I  tell  you  why?"  I  replied,  im- 
patiently. "I  feel  that  I  hate  her,  that's 
enough." 

'*  Is  it  possible  you  can  remember  anything 
about  her?"  he  demanded,  with  his  hand  on 
my  wrist,  as  though  my  pulse  had  a  tongue  to 
tell  him. 

**  I  recollect  nothing,"  said  I,  uneasily,  for 
I  feared  his  penetration  would  probe  deep  as 
that  old  ash-root  in  the  garden ;  **  but  I  know  I 
saw  this  girl  at  Bath.  Jenifer  told  me  that, 
and  also  that  she  was  an  orphan  left  in  my 
mother's  charge  by  a  friend  in  India.  For 
days,  weeks,  as  I  was  getting  better,  I  waited 
for  my  father  to  give  me  some  information  re- 
specting this  adopted  child,  whom  my  mother 
loves  better  than  she  loves  me ;  but  he  has 
never  spoken,  and  I  have  been  too  proud  to  ask 
questions." 

•  Tears  were  in  my  eyes  as  I  finished,  but  I 
felt  defiance,  hatred,  and  jealousy  vibrating 
through  my  frame,  rustling  the  very  hair  on 
my  head  like  creeping  fires,  as  I  proudly 
brushed  the  tears  away. 

**I  believe  it  is  true,"  said  Dr..  Spencer, 
sadly,  "that  your  mother  regards  Miss  Wes- 
ton with  a  singular  affection ;  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at :  she  is  a  lovahle  and  beauti- 
ful girl." 

My  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting,  but  I 
made  no  reply. 

"  And  your  father  has  never  told  you  that 
he  is  her  guardian?" 

"No." 

I  did  not  add  that,  in  the  pride  and  secrc- 
tiveness  of  my  nature,  I  had  scorned  to  men- 
tion to  him  this  unknown  Alice,  perhaps  pre- 
ferring the  mystery  which  left  me  free  to  brood 
in  gloomy  surmising  and  hatred  over  her 
name. 

"  She  is  with  my  mother  now,  as  Colonel 
Treganowen  deemed  it  his  duty  to  place  her 
with  some  lady  who  —  who — " 

Dr.  Spencer  seemed  searching  for  some  ex- 
pression he  could  not  find. 

"Who  would  not  spoil  and  ruin  her  as 
mamma  did,"  said  I,  bitterly. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Treganowen  kept  her  up  late 
and  her  health  suffered ;  that  was  it,  I  believe. 
Do  you  really  dislike  her  so  much  that  her 
presence  will  be  disagreeable  to  you  ?  If  so, 
I  am  truly  sorry,  for  it  was  my  obstinacy  on 


this  point  which  overruled  even  Miss  Mil- 
dred's adamant  will." 

I  looked  into  his  face  for  an  explanation, 
and  he  continued  with,  I  thought,  a  slight  em- 
barrassment of  manner :  — 

"Miss  Esther,  you  have  never  had  a  com- 
panion ;  I  believe  you  have  never  even  spoken 
to  a  child,  in  your  life." 

"  Except  Tom  Pengrath." 

The  doctor  smiled  and  went  on. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  needs  for  which  your 
spirit  thirsts,  the  need  of  companionship  is  the 
keenest;  therefore,  when  my  uncle  made  cer- 
tain request  of  me  —  never  mind  what  —  I  in- 
sisted, as  the  strictest  article  of  our  treaty, 
that  Miss  Weston  and  you  should  be  com- 
panions under  my  mother's  roof,  and  unless  he 
gained  Miss  Mildred's  consent  to  this,  I  re- 
fused, with  all  the  pertinacity  of  my  nature, 
to  —  in  fact,  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  him 
in  any  way.  I  prided  myself  the  more  on  my 
victory,  because  he  and  Miss  Mildred,  antago- 
nistic in  all  else,  were,  unknown  to  each  other, 
secretly  of  accord  in  this.  They  botli  wished 
you  to  be  alone  at  my  mother's,  and  it  was  only 
my  firmness  that  gained  the  day." 

This  explanation  both  irritated  and  be- 
wildered mc.  What  right  had  Mr.  Winter- 
dale  to  interfere  in  my  affairs?  I  could  brook 
Miss  Mildred's  most  galling  chain  with  more 
patience  than  I  could  boar  even  a  touch  from 
him.  I  did  not  care  to  go  to  his  sister's  now, 
and  Alice  Weston's  presence  would  bo  no 
comfort  or  privilege  to  me.  I  scorned  the 
thought. 

**  And  had  my  father  no  voice  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  only  daughter?  "  said  I,  with  my 
lips  trembling. 

"  O  Esther,"  answered  Dr.  Spencer,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone,  "how  you  mistake  me! 
Should  I  presume  to  act  without  his  wish? 
Miss  Mildred  is  not  aware  of  it,  neither  is  my 
uncle;  but  my  obstinacy  on  this  point  was 
prompted  as  much  by  what  I  saw  was  his 
most  eager  desire  as  by  my  own  conviction 
that  this  young  lady's  presence  would  in- 
crease your  happiness.  In  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  him  immediately  on  my  recovery 
from  —  from  that  sickness  which  you  say  has 
changed  me,  I  reminded  him  of  the  wonder- 
ful benefit  you  derived  during  your  illness 
from  the  companionship  of  his  ward,  and  I 
proposed  you  should  be  educated  together 
at  my  mother's.  The  eagerness  with  which 
he  seized  my  proposal  showed  how  much  it 
pleaded  him,  and  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  no  power  on 
earth  would  ever  gain   Miss 
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sent  to  it  induced  me  to  make  use  of  my 
uncle  as  the  lever  to  move  her  iron  will. 
How  I  have  fought,  how  immovable  and  ob- 
stinate I  have  been,  jou  do  not  know,  Miss 
Esther.  And  now  you  render  my  victory 
useless  by  telling  me  you  hate  Miss  Weston." 

He  paused  for  my  reply,  but  I  remained  a 
moment  in  deep  thought.  What  he  had  just 
said  altered  considerably  the  phase  of  the 
question.  Miss  Mildred,  then,  openly  de- 
sired I  should  be  companionless  at  Mrs. 
Spencer's,  Mr.  Winterdale  secretly  wished  it, 
and  if  both  were  overruled  by  the  superior 
firmness  of  Dr.  Spencer,  this  he  assured  me 
was  only  exerted  because  he  instinctively  di- 
vined my  father's  wishes.  It  was  victory  to 
thwart  both  Miss  Mildred  and  Mr.  Winter- 
dale  ;  it  was  empire  to  please  my  father  and 
myself.  I  began  to  waver  in  my  feelings  re- 
specting Alice. 

"Well,  must  I  send  Miss  Weston  away?" 
asked  Dr.  Spencer,  sadly.  "You  have  but 
to  speak." 

"  You  would  not  send  her  away  to  please 
me,"  said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Would  I  not?"  answered  the  doctor, 
smiling.  "Miss  Alice  Weston  has  the  health 
and  spirits  of  a  colt ;  she  does  not  want  me  — 
you  do.  Moreover,  she  has  a  hundred  friends 
—  you  have  but  three  or  four." 

"  And  who  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"Your  father,  Jenifer,  myself,  and  Pru- 
dence White." 

I  noticed  his  omission  of  my  mother's  name, 
as  well  as  Miss  Admonitia's  and  Miss  Mil- 
dred's ;  but  I  passed  them  over  when  I  spoke. 

"And  why  not  put  Mr.  Winterdale  on  my 
list  of  friends  ?  "  said  I. 

Dr.  Spencer's  face  flushed  painfully. 

"My  uncle  is  rather  eccentric/'  he  said, 
"  in  his  likes  and  dislikes." 

I  was  certain  he  hated  me,  and  I  wanted 
nothing  more  now  to  assure  me  that  he  had 
some  end  in  view,  not  friendly,  when  he  per- 
suaded Miss  Mildred  to  place  me  with  his 
sister. 

"Well,  is  Miss  Weston  to  go  or  stay?" 
said  the  doctor,  abruptly. 

Now  that  the  choice  was  left  to  me,  I  could 
not  help  confessing  that  I  had  a  burning  curi- 
osity in  my  heart  to  see  this  Alice,  who  could 
"  play,  and  sing,  and  speak  French,"  and  who 
was  as  tall  as  the  notch  in  the  old  ash-root 
against  which  I  had  measured  my  small  stat- 
ure so  often  this  summer. 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  like  her?"  said  I, 
evasively. 

"  You  loved  her  very  much  when  you  were 
ill  at  Bath,  where  she  nursed  you  like  a  sister. 


and  I  feel  sure  you  will  love  her  again,  &nd 
find  her  companionship  a  great  pleasure. 
Your  father  Is  delighted  at  the  thought  of  your 
being  together.  Now  we  have  conquered  Miss 
Mildred,  who  stood  against  us  like  adamant, 
will  you  make  our  victory  of  no  avail  by  re- 
fusing to  be  this  young  lady's  friend?  Will 
you  cause  your  father  so  bitter  a  diaappoini- 
ment?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  and  I  put  my  hand- in  the  doc- 
tor's. "  It  will  seem  very  strange  to  me  to  be 
with  a  girl  of  my  own  age.  I  shall  be  fright- 
ened. I  don't  think  I  shall  like  ihis  Alice* 
but  I  will  try." 

"  Esther!  "  said  my  father's  roice. 

There  was  something  so  exquisitely  painful 
in  its  cadence,  that  I  looked  up  startled.  He 
was  standing  in  tlie  doorway  contemplating  us, 
with  a  face  so  pale,  so  wrung  as  if  by  some 
sharp  agony,  that  my  words  were  arrested  on 
my  lips.  I  ran  towards  him,  then  stopped,  for 
he  had  sunk  into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  There  was  a  moment's  deep 
silence  —  a  silence  so  painfUl  that  I  felt  it  in 
every  nerve  of  my  frame,  yet  could  in  no  way 
understand  its  meaning.  Dr.  Spencer  walked 
to  the  window,  and  stood  there  looking  out 
upon  the  garden.  I  put  my  hand  shyly, 
timidly,  on  my  father's  arm ;  he  looked  up,  and, 
suddenly  drawing  me  towards  him,  kissed 
me. 

"Has  Dr.  Spencer  told  you  I  am  going 
away  soon,  Esther  ?  "  he  said,  in  his  old  tone 
of  voice. 

"  I  have  told  her  the  arrangement  you  have 
made  for  her  stay  with  Mrs.  Spencer,"  said 
the  doctor,  looking  round ;  "but  not  the  rea- 
son that  rendered  it  necessary." 

I  stood  trembling,  glancing  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"  Esther,  my  regiment  is  ordered  to  Lisbon, 
and  I  join  it  there  immediately.  I  have  not 
dared  to  tell  you  this  before;  I  thouglit  it 
would  grieve  you  too  much.  For  some  time 
Admonitia  and  I  have  been  debating  the  sub* 
ject  of  your  education,  and  while  I  still  had  to 
combat  Mildred's  desire  to  send  you  to  school 
at  Exeter,  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  you ;  but 
now  that  we  have  made  so  happy  an  arrange- 
ment for  your  future,  I  no  longer  fear  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  obliged  to  go.  But  I  give  you 
another  companion,  one  of  your  own  age, 
whom  I  hope  you  will  love  very  much." 

My  father  stooped  hurriedly  and  kissed  me 
again.  Stunned  by  the  sad  news  he  gave  me, 
I  clung  to  him  without  speaking. 

"Now  go,  my  dear;  I  have  much  to  say  to 
Dr.  Spencer." 

I  bade  adieu  ^^^l^f^^ocXot,  and  hastened 
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away,  agitated,  trembling.  While  I  had  been 
dreaming  listlessly,  never  marking  the  daily 
course  of  events,  nil  this  had  been  decided 
concerning  me.  And  my  father  was  to  leave 
England  I  Henceforth  his  life  would  hang  on 
the  chances  of  battle,  and  I  who  had  during 
this  long  time  seen  him  every  day,  and  counted 
the  blessing  so  little,  might  hereafter  yearn 
for  a  sight  of  his  face  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Thb  bright  days  dropped  into  the  sea  tran- 
quilly, each  one  dfrindling  the  sands  of  time 
that  counted  our  stay  at  Treganowen.  No 
existence  apparently  could  be  more  monot- 
onous, more  unvaried  than  mine;  but  my 
outer  and  innei:  life  were  at  war.  My  sen- 
sitive and  imaginative  temperament  had  been 
fostered  to  a  dangerous  height  by  the  lone- 
liness and  peculiar  circumstances  of  my  child- 
hood at  Treval;  like  the  magnetic  needle,  I 
trembled  at  every  touch.  My  nature,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  had  no  rind^  hence 
every  breath  of  feeling  influenced  me.  To 
those  clothed  in  a  thick  cuticle  it  will  seem 
exaggeratidn  to  say  that  I  suffered  a  positive 
physical  pain  when  I  found  myself  under  the 
influence  of  hate,  malice,  or  ill-temper;  but 
the  less  fortuni^tc,  who  have  their  nepres  laid 
bare  to  every  wind,  will  understand  and  be- 
lieve me.  To  them  do  I  relate  the  two 
incidents  that  marked  my  last  month  at  Tre- 
ganowen. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  little  arched 
well  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  grounds, 
many  a  shadow  flickering  over  me,  and  many 
a  leaf,  crisped  and  withered  by  the  long 
drought,  dropping  prematurely  at  my  feet. 
The  blue  of  the  rainless  sky,  the  heat  and 
stillness  of  the  parched  earth  filled  the  air 
with  languor  and  dreaminess,  scarcely  a  rustle 
disturbed  the  trees,  the  very  shadows  lay  hot 
and  still  upon  the  yellowed  grass,  and  the 
birds  in  their  languid  flight  paused  in  mid-air, 
or  drooped  their  heavy  wings  and  sat  songless 
among  the  dwindled  leaves.  Suddenly,  in 
tiie  midst  of  this  silent  heat,  which  quivered 
around  me  like  viewless  tongues  of  flame,  I 
was  conscious  of  a  strange  shiver  and  fright- 
ened wish  to  flee  away.  A  moment  more  and 
a  footfall  came  stealthily  over  the  dried  grass, 
rustling  the  crisped  stalks  like  the  hiss  of  a 
creeping  snake,  then  the  shadow  of  a  man 
fell  over  me,  and,  starting  from  my  sitting 
posture,  I  turned  and  saw  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Winterdale  standing  in  the  path.  ^ 


He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  tried  to 
smile ;  but  through  the  whole  of  my  trembling 
frame  I  felt  his  dim,  groping  hatred,  and  I 
shrank  up  against  a  tree  to  protect  myself. 
His  hand  dropped  by  his  side. 

"I  am  come  to  wish  you  good-by,"  ho 
said. 

I  did  not  answer  him.  I  would  have  crept 
into  the  hujse  tree,  if  I  could,  for  safety,  and, 
with  my  hand  upon  the  rough  bark,  I  wished 
it  would  open,  and  shut  me  from  his  sight. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  very  happy  with  my 
sister,"  he  continued.  *  *  She  is  a  good  woman, 
and  she  is  a  woman,  not  a  shadow  impossible 
to  grasp,  which  may  be  fiend  or  angel)  one 
can  never  tell  which." 

I  knew  this  was  a  stab  at  Miss  Mildred, 
and  I  tried  to  speak  and  defend  her,  but  my 
trembling  lips  kept  me  silent. 

**  Have  you  neither  a  word  of  farewell  nor 
of  thanks?  "  asked  Mr.  Winterdale. 

"No,"  said  I,  shortly. 

**  And  why  not,  Miss  Treganowen?" 

"You  do  not  like  me,  Mr.  Winterdale." 
I  shivered  as  I  spoke.  "  I  wish  you  would  go 
away;  you  hurt  me." 

His  eyes  gleamed  with  a  curious  satisfaction 
as  he  listened  to  my  words,  and  scanned  my 
bending  figure  shrinking  against  the  tree. 

"Nervous  as  ever,  I  perceive,"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  sleep  well  at  nights,  now? " 

I  looked  at  him  slightly  astonished  at  this 
pretence  of  solicitude  for  my  health,  then  I 
tried  to  pass  up  the  walk  and  leave  him. 

"Stop I"  he  cried.  "You  owe  me  some 
thanks  surely  for  prevailing  on  Miss  Mildred 
to  place  you  at  Clifton?  Still  silent?  Then 
perhaps  you  prefer  school  and  old  Miss  Fris- 
cilla  Polwhele  to  Hubert  Spencer?  " 

Then  I  remembered  that  he  was  Dr.  Spen- 
cer's uncle,  and  I  came  forward  timidly  and 
gave  him  my  hand.  He  took  it,  and  dropped 
it  instantly.  ^ 

"  You  are  like  your  father,"  he  said.  "  And 
in  your  creeping,  nervous  ways  you  are  like 
Mildred ;  that  comes  of  living  with  her.*' 

"Your  nephew  does  not  resemble  you,"  I 
retaliated.  "  I  should  never  guess  you  were 
relations." 

"Hubert  Spencer  is  like  his  mother,  all 
sunshine  and  bright  color,  no  dark  spot  in 
him.  He  is  a  sunny  hill  without  a  shade; 
I  am  a  sombre  valley,  all  shadow.  And  yet 
we  agree ;  his  mother  puts  us  in  unison." 

"  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Spencer  is  like  her  son," 
I  answered. 

A  shade,  a  something,  I  scarcely  know 
what,  passed  over  Mr.  Winterdale*s  face. 

"  You  will  not  think  my  sister  like  Hubert; 
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it  is  only  I  who  see  the  mother  in  the  son. 
Tell  me,"  he  added,  abruptly,  "  do  you  mean 
to  go  to  Treyal  to  wish  that  masked  woman 
good-by?" 

"Do  not  call  Miss  Mildred  names  to  me," 
I  said,  coldly ;  "  she  is  my  father's  friend." 

**  Just  as  much  as  she  is  your  mother's  and 
mine,"  answered  Mr.  Winterdale,  slowly. 
"  Miss  Mildred  has  never  deceived  me.  Tell 
her  thai  from  me  when  you  see  her,  and  add 
that  I  will  rip  open  her  secrets  with  her  own 
weapon,     I  hold  it  in  my  hand  now." 

He  grasped  my  shoulder  hard  as  he  spoke, 
and  turned  my  face  towards  Treganowen. 

"  Do  you  see  those  towers,  Esther?  Well, 
never  reckon  on  their  being  yours.  Lucy 
Polwhele  is  not  the  only  Polwhele,  and  you 
will  never  inherit  them  while  another  Polwhele 
lives,  nor  while  Bernard  Winterdale  lives  to 
proclaim  the  truth." 

But  here  he  stopped,  checked  either  by  his 
own  prudence  or  by  my  small,  deathly  white 
face,  which  drooped  against  the  rough  tree,  as, 
sickened  to  faintness  by  this  abnipt  allusion 
to  Paul  Polwhele,  I  leant  against  it  for  sup- 
port. 

"  Good-by,  child,"  growled  Mr.  Winterdale, 
in  a  rough  voice  which  perhaps  hid  some  com- 
punction. *'  You  are  a,  poor  little  weak 
creature,  and  a  turn  of  the  scales  would  over- 
balance your  brain.  There's  only  a  hair's 
breadth  between  you  and  madness :  that  has 
always  been  my  opinion,  though  Hubert 
Spencer  thinks  differently,  I  don't  want  to 
be  the  one  to  upset  your  wits  altogether, 
though,  ns  you  truly  divine,  I  am  not  fond  of 
you.  I  play  no  part,  you  see  —  no  one  ever 
does  with  you  —  such  organizations  as  yours, 
peeled  to  the  quick,  were  never  made  to  be 
deceived.  Miss  Mildred  has  not  cheated  you^ 
has  she  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  my  heart  bounded  with  a  loud,  pain- 
full stroke  that  made  me  gasp  for  breath. 

"  There  —  your  face  answers  me,"  said  Mr. 
Winterdale.  "  Miss  Mildred  will  never  pur- 
sue her  sister's  murderer,  and  you  and  I  guess 
the  reason  why.  Follow  the  secret  to  the 
end,  Esther  Treganowen,  and  I  shall  know  it 
as  soon  as  you,  and  then  you  shall  help  me  to 
put  my  hand  upon  the  murderess." 

He  strode  away,  never  turning  to  look  at 
me,  while  I  sank  down  upon  the  scorched 
grass  and  sobbed  aloud.  Every  nerve  in  my 
body  thrilled  with  pain.  To  be  intimidated, 
to  be  spoken  to  loudly,  to  have  harsh  words 
and  threats  rung  in  my  ears,  hurt  me  —  oh ! 
it  hurt  me  with  such  sharp  pain  that  it  was 
crime  to  do  it. 


I  lay  on  the  grass,  my  face  hidden  on  my 
arms,  heedless  of  the  fierce  sun  that  gbuvc] 
down  upon  me  from  an  uncovered  roof  of  blue, 
while  the  air,  sick  with  heat,  pressed  heavily 
on  my  aching  head,  and  every  leaf,  threaded 
with  the  yellow  drought  as  with  some  quiver- 
ing pain,  trembled  in  the  dry  light,  and  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  languid  stillness, 
coming  dimly  to  my  ear  at  intervals,  was  the 
faint  splash  of  a  lazy  wave  as  it  crept  up  the 
beach,  or  retreated  to  the  sea,  8hrinkin«r  from 
the  hot  touch  of  the  bare  rocks  blistering  in 
the  sun. 

Thus  I  lay  weeping  till  the  anguish  of  my 
rasped  nerves  was  somewhat  deadened,  and  I 
could  bear  to  recollect  Mr.  Winterdale's  words 
without  feeling  a  sharp  sensation  of  pain  from 
head  to  foot. 

His  allusion  to  my  weakness  appalled  me. 
This  shrinking  secretiveness,  these  mysterious 
clouds  of  thought  dimming  my  brain,  or  the 
fervent  visions  that  swept  them  away,  were 
they,  then,  all  warnings  of  insanity?  My 
glowing  imagination,  my  intense  love  of  the 
beautiful,  my  passionate  feelings  and  lonely 
fancies  —  all  so  many  steps  to  the  dreadful 
precipice  which  should  dash  me  into  madness? 
I  thought  of  that  blank  time  spent  at  frcval, 
and  its  secret  and  darkness  became  terrible  to 
me  when  threaded  by  a  fear  like  this. 

It  was  a  cruel  fear  to  put  into  a  child's 
heart,  yet  Mr.  Winterdale  scarcely  intended 
cruelty. 

I  did  not  know  then  that  every  bear  thinks 
any  other  skin  save  bear's  skin  is  some  sliglit 
gossamer  worthless  for  wear,  which  the  first 
wind  will  crack  and  the  first  sunlight  scorch. 
He  only  spoke  according  to  his  convictions  — 
nothing  more. 

Perhaps  his  mention  of  Paul  Polwhele  gave 
me  more  real  terror.  If  he  knew  this  man 
lived,  how  could  I  be  sure  others  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact  also?  And  how  long  could 
I  hope  my  father  would  be  left  in  his  tranquil 
ignorance  of  this  rufilan's  existence  and 
crimes  ? 

And  when  he  heard  of  both,  what  then? 
Would  he  become  the  man*s  accuser,  regard- 
less of  relationship?  Would  he  dig  up  that 
buried  history  of  jealousy  and  murder,  and 
perhaps  put  his  hand  again  upon  Mildred,  for^ 
getf\il  that  his  own  father  was  not  sinless? 

Admiral  Treganowen  had  a  brother  —  Alicia 
and  Mildred  were  sisters — he  ought  to  be 
merciful.  Oh  I  let  the  dead  rest,  my  fiiither ! 
let  the  blood-stained  past  lie  still ! 

Lately,  by  some  new  instinct  bom  within 
me,  I  had  begun  to  divine  tlie  passion  and 
power  of  Mildred's  early  lere^Tn^my  father; 
Digitized  by ' 
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and  in  the  searchiDgs  and  twinings  of  this 
fresh  insight  I  somehow  connected  this  love 
and  Admiral  Treganowen's  crime  with  her 
woes. 

**  Mine  shall  never  be  the  hand  to  hurt  her,** 
I  said. 

But  by  what  miracle  had  the  same  suspicion 
entered  Mr.  Winterdale*8  mind  that  lay  hidden, 
as  I  thought,  fVom  all  ken  in  the  recesses  of 
mine? 

I  huve  said  that  slowly,  through  a  long 
course  of  reading,  of  conversation,  and  of 
tliought,  I  had  come  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  that  figure  on' the  roof.  While  tiiey  fought 
my  impressions  with  the  words  "disease," 
"  illusion,**  I  was  perplexed ;  but  when  Miss 
Admonitia  confessed  I  had  seen  a  human 
heingj  she  tore  down  the  wall  between  me  and 
the  truth,  and  my  mind  strode  towards  it  with 
giant  steps.  While  she  on  the  one  hand  cried 
"Sarah  Tregellas,**  and  my  father  on  the 
other  cried  "Delusion,**  I  put  my  hand  on 
the  truth  and  gripped  it. 

In  the  workings  of  my  head  upon  my  bed  I 
grasped  that  terrible  half-human,  half-spirit 
face,  and  unveiled  its  secret. 

Miss  Mildred  held  a  prisoner  at  Treval, 

Buried  in  some  recess  of  that  old  mansion 
she  confined  a  living  woman;  there  she  hid 
that  dead -white  face  of  the  blank  wall;  there 
she  kept  that  groping  figure  of  the  roof,  in 
some  sure  prison  where  no  eyes  had  ever  seen 
her  save  mine. 

Was  Miss  Admonitia  cognizant  of  this  fact? 
did  she  consent  to  this  woman's  living  death? 

I  answered  myself  with  both  yes  and  no. 
There  was  something  inexplicable,  contra- 
dictory in  her  words  and  manner,  as  I  remem- 
bered them,  which  forbade  my  coming  to  a 
decision.  At  all  events  my  mind  rejected  the 
idea  of  her  being  the  active  agent  in  this 
crime.  Miss  Mildred  was  the  mainspring  that 
moved  all  at  Treval. 

And  who  was  this  wretched  prisoner,  per- 
ishing in  haggard  solitude  and  gloom,  whom 
she  kept  beneath  her  iron  hand?  I  thought 
of  that  hand  so  white  and  small,  and  silken  to 
the  touch,  and  I  shuddered  as  I  answered.  It 
was  surely  Alicia's  murderer  whom  she  held 
thus  in  the  grasp  of  her  terrible  vengeance ! 

Read  her  letter  over  again,  and  see  how 
every  word  of  it  justified  the  suspicion.  Jus- 
tified, do  I  say?  Nay,  told  the  fact  in  every 
assertion  it  made. 

On  the  morning  after  I  had  received  it  from 
Dr.  Spencer's  hands  I  arose  at  sunrise,  that 
with  that  clearest  hour  of  all  the  twenty-four 
I  might  examine  it,  with  every  help  my  mem- 
ory and  tlie  narrative  of  Prudence  White 


could  marshal  to  my  aid.  Then,  amid  all 
that  still  remained  dark,  this  conviction  came 
out  clear,  that  Miss  Mildred  knew  Paul  Pol- 
whele  to  be  innocent,  because  beneath  her 
own  soft,  cruel  hand,  in  a  prison  of  her  own 
contriving,  she  held  the  real  culprit. 

I  remembered,  in  my  wild  pursuit  of  that 
haggard,  deathly  figure,  I  had  called  out, 
"Stop!  demon  I  thief  I  murderess!"  And  I 
recalled  the  sudden  start,  the  rustle  of  amazed 
and  sharp  fear,  and  the  rapid  bound  of  this 
creeping  woman  as  she  heard  my  words. 

In  the  blind  agony  of  my  terror  I  had 
touched  the  raw  spot,  I  had  probed  the  truth, 
and  my  epithets  had  doubtless  pierced  her 
writhing  soul. 

Reflecting  that  she  might  have  called  to  me 
for  help,  had  she  so  willed  it,  I  could  not  avoid 
a  doubt  that  this  woman  might  be  at  Treval  by 
her  own  consent.  Perhaps  the  choice  had 
been  given  her :  this  lonely  room,  this  dun- 
geon in  the  wall,  this  grave  at  Treval,  or  the 
chains  and  darkness  of  the  common  prison, 
and  the  scaffold  in  the  glare  of  broad  day ;  and 
she  preferred  this  hideous,  life-long  imprison- 
ment, this  haggard  solitude,  this  living  tomb, 
to  death  in  open  shame. 

Anything,  anything  to  save  her  wretched  life  I 

Miss  Mildred's  motives,  too,  I  fancied  I 
could  fathom.  But  they  are  too  numerous 
for  my  pen  to  touch  on ;  think  of  them  for 
yourselves.  Think  of  her  blighted  youth,  its 
love,  its  anguish,  its  desolate,  uncomplaining 
grief,  and  say  whether  through  the  vista  of 
these  aching  years  we  cannot  see  darkly 
enough  to  account  for  her  acceptance  of  this 
terrible  and  loathsome  office  of  jailer  to  her 
sister's  murderess.  Better  keep  the  sheddcr 
of  blood  here  always  before  her  shrinking 
sight  than  tear  up  Alicia's  name  from  its  hal- 
lowed grave,  and  perchance  —  for  her  death 
surely  hid  some  great  shame  —  give  her  fair 
honor  to  be  torn  into  unholy  shreds  by  idle 
tongues.  Would  a  nature  like  Mildred's, 
which  had  already  suffered  so  much  to  hide 
some  dishonor,  shrink  from  this  additional 
suff'Tring,  which  would  be  too  secret  for  the 
subtlest  rumor  to  guess  at? 

I  thought  not.  She  was  not  a  woman  foi 
the  sake,  the  vulgar  sake,  of  hanging  the  cul- 
prit, to  expose  her  own  and  her  sister's  youth 
to  the  world,  the  story  of  their  love,  their 
hate,  their  jealousy,  their  cruel  quarrels,  and, 
lastly,  the  terrible  accusations  under  which  her 
own  name  had  fallen  in  the  dust  beneath  the 
cruel  persecution  received  from  her  lover's 
hand. 

In  my  secret  heart  I  thanked  Miss  Mildred 
on  my  father's  behalf  she  had  not  done  thia. 
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I  knew  not  how  the  murdereu  had  fallen 
into  her  hand,  but  through  a  long  thread  of 
gloomy  thought  I  then  unwound  her  reasons 
for  preferring  this  secret  Tengeonce  of  justice 
to  the  vengeance  of  an  open  court.  Perhaps 
when  the  guilty  woman  came  Crouching  to  her 
feet,  Alicia  had  long  been  dead,  her  very  mem- 
ory was  buried  in  men's  minds,  my  father  was 
married,  and  had  a  little  child  born  unto  him, 
Miss  Admonitia  and  herself  were  grown  old, 
and  their  hot  grief,  their  aching  pain,  were 
soothed  by  time.  Why  might  tliey  not  pity 
the  shrinking  wretch,  and  say,  *' There,  let 
us  cover  up  this  deed,  which  touches  our  fam- 
ily honor,  and  let  us  hide  tliis  woman  and  her 
sin  till  God  takes  her"  ? 

Thus  I  imagined  Miss  Mildred  had  rea- 
soned, had  acted,  and  I  pitied  her,  I  wept  for 
her,  and  I  hated  her  for  what  she  had  done. 
A  daily  loathing  contact  with  crime,  to  this 
she  had  condemned  herself  for  life !  No  won- 
der she  fasted  and  prayed ;  no  wonder  her  face 
wore  such  an  unearthly  whiteness ;  no  wonder 
the  ring  of  her  voice  was  desolate  as  the  cry 
of  despair. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Lurking  in  the  dimmest 
recess  of  my  mind  lay  the  suspicion  that  this 
ghastly  prisoner  —  scarely  human  in  her  woe 
—  might  have  been  some  friend,  some  servant, 
some  pensioner  of  Miss  Mildred's,  who  had 
misinterj/reted  her  wish,  and  betrayed  the 
unhappy  Alicia,  thinking  she  did  her  mistress 
good  service.  Then,  when  torturing  years 
had  gone  by,  she  might  have  come,  haggard 
with  remorse,  to  fling  herself  at  Mildred's 
feet  and  say  :  — 

*'  I  did  it  —  for  you  I  did  it.     Save  me  I " 

I  never  doubted  that  any  man  or  woman 
might  commit  even  murder  for  Miss  Mildred's 
sake.  The  wondrous  subduing  power  of  her 
will,  the  subtle,  strange  fascination  that  con- 
quered all  natures  brought  within  the  circle  of 
her  mysterious  influence,  I  had  felt  and  seen. 

And  what  if  she  had  been  consenting  in  the 
spirit  to  this  ghastly  deed?  Not  by  any  word, 
not  by  any  look,  not  by  any  furtive  gesture,  or 
veiled  shadowy  glance  even,  but  merely  by 
harboring  in  her  hot,  aching  heart  the  dreadful 
wish  that  her  sister  might  die.  Could  she 
dare,  with  such  guilt  upon  her  soul,  deliver  up 
this  fellow- woman  to  justice  ? 

Generosity,  pardon,  pity  —  yes,  even  her 
own  loathing  of  the  creature  —  would  speak 
like  the  voices  of  conscience  demanding  com- 
passion for  the  wretch  who  had  become  an 
outcast,  loathsome  to  the  thought  for  Aer,  be- 
cause she  had  divined  an  evil  thought  of  hers. 

I  had  eaten  at  Mildred's  table,  and  sat  at  her 
knee,  and  therefore  this  dim  suspicion  of  con^ 


sent  was  horrible  to  my  heart;  but  tliere  it 
crouched,  ready  to  spring  into  life  in  a  mo- 
ment. Oh  I  what  a  flery  torture,  what  a  burn- 
ing anguish  of  retribution  the  daily  sight  of 
this  inierpreier  must  be  to  Miss  Mildred ! 

I  recalled  her  wild  cry  that  God  had  pun- 
ished the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  her  sudden 
fall  to  the  floor  in  the  crouching  and  terrible 
attitude  of  that  haunting  woman ;  I  brought 
before  me  her  ft-agile  form,  her  white  woe- 
stricken  face,  haggard  with  patient  suffering, 
and  I  read  the  burning  of  her  spirit,  and  the 
wail  of  its  hopeless  cry,  in  every  pale  line  and 
hollow  of  her  shadowy,  shrinking  figure.  How 
could  the  flesh  do  aught  but  waste  and  quail 
before  the  quenchless  flame  of  such  an  expia- 
tion as  this  ? 

Now  I  have  given  you  at  last  the  workings 
of  my  own  mind  respecting  this  mystery.  Not 
that  I  at  all  times  deemed  the  hidden  prisoner 
the  veritable  murderess,  the  actual  slayer  of 
Alicia,  but  rather  the  betrayer  and  instrument 
who  had  compassed  her  death  by  other  hands. 

I  turn  to  Mr.  Winterdale.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  through  the  cloud  of  his  gloomy  hate 
for  Miss  Mildred  I  saw  his  dreadful  thought 
looming.  He,  too,  liad  surely  fathomed  the 
mystery  at  Treval.  He,  too,  suspected  the 
presence  of  some  concealed  person,  held  a 
prisoner  there ;  but  for  him  this  woman  was 
Miss  Mildred's  accomplice.  In  his  thought  she 
was  the  true  criminal,  and  this  forlorn  wretch 
only  the  hand  that  directed  the  weapon. 
Through  her  Miss  Mildred  might  have  paid 
the  blood-money  to  the  robbers,  and  to  his 
mind  it  appeared  nothing  strange  that  she 
should  keep  her  instrument  safe  in  a  sure 
prison,  unseen  by  human  eyes.  I  iihuddered 
as  I  thought  of  all  that  might  occur  if  Mr. 
Winterdale's  dim  suspicion  —  I  could  see  it 
was  but  a  suspicion  —  of  the  presence  of  some 
concealed  person  at  Treval  should  grow  into 
a  certainty,  and  lead  him  into  acts  which  would 
rend  up  our  peaee  like  an  earthquake. 

Looking  back  into  his  life,  I  could  see  some 
dogged  suspicion  of  Miss  Mihhred  had  haunted 
all  his  lonely  years  at  Trevalla,  and  rooted 
him  there,  in  the  fixed  resolve  to  hunt  her 
crime  from  her  heart  and  from  her  hearth 
where  she  had  hid  it,  and  track  her  down  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  I  could  almost  lay  my 
finger  on  the  time  when  this  resolve  had  grown 
into  rock  in  his  spirit;  it  was  when  she  so 
abruptly  refused  to  marry  the  man  for  whose 
sake  she  had  suffered  so  much.  What  was  tlie 
motive  that  worked  with  such  mighty  power 
in  her  heart  that  it  made  her  reject  this  happi- 
ness ?  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  croucli- 
ing,  creeping  horror,  who  bore  the  shape  ol  A 
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womany  had  fallen  into  her  silken  hand,  and 
she  could  not  play  tvo  parts  —  she  could  not 
be  -wife  and  jailer. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  I  did  not  myself  sus- 
pect Miss  Mildred  —  save  that  the  shadow  of 
the  crime  may  have  touched  her  secret  wish — 
of  any  participation  in  the  foul  murder  of  her 
sister,  unless  it  he  that  I  slirank  from  such  a 
tlionght  as  we  shrink  from  some  hideous  gulf 
into  which  we  know  we  shall  plunge  if  we 
look.  There  was  something  in  my  spirit 
which  rejected  all  belief  in  her  guilt.  And  I 
had  faith  in  my  instincts.  Mine  was  one  of 
those  rare  natures  that  seem  to  hang  on  the 
confines  of  the  other  world,  ever  hearing 
footfalls  from  the  unknown,  ever  placing  one 
hand  within  the  veil  that  covers  the  soul,  ever 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  outer  lore  beyond 
human  ken,  ever  searching  out  the  hidden 
things  of  the  spirit ;  and  this  strange  nature 
rejected  peremptorily  all  thought  of  Miss 
Mildred's  guilt,  though  it  never  rejected  the 
cold  dislike  which  crept  through  every,  vein 
whenever  I  approached  her. 

My  cheek  has  grown  fevered,  my  hand 
trembling,  as  it  has  brought  before  you  in 
these  hurrie'd  sentences  a  picture  of  my 
mental  state  as  Mr.  Winterdale  stole  away 
through  the  gloomy  trees,  leaving  me  on 
tlie  grass  by  the  side  of  the  arched  well. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Hastily  I  turn  to  the  other  event  of  which 
I  spoke  as  marking  my  last  days  at  Tre- 
ganowen  —  an  event  so  little  outwardly  that 
it  disturbed  not  a  cobweb  in  the  old  house, 
nor  stayed  a  single  turn  in  the  household 
wheel  of  duties  that  went  grinding  on.  And 
yet  upon  this  event  my  whole  life  was 
fastened,  by  this  event  my  destiny  was 
shaped,  my  love  ^xed,  my  heart  healed  of  a 
great  blow.  It  was  a  dream  —  only  a  dream ; 
pass  it  over,  unbelievers,  and  turn  to  a 
harder  page  in  this  history. 

It  is  no  marvel,  some  will  say,  that  with 
such  a  teeming  brain  as  mine  I  should  dream 
strangely,  especially  now  when  Mr.  Winter- 
dale's  words,  my  agitated  thoughts,  and  my 
approaching  departure,  all  disturbed  my 
mind.  Ko,  it  was  no  marvel  I  should  dream, 
but  when  my  story  is  fully  developed  you  will 
see  the  marvel  is  not  in  the  dream,  but  in  the 
strange  disease  that  brought  the  truth  to  me 
in  my  sleep,  and  deprived  me  of  its  memory 
on  awaking. 

In  my  dream  I  was  again  at  Treval,  seated 


in  the  cedar-tree,  watching  the  sliarp  shadow 
in  its  dreary  passage  on  the  blank  wall, 
straight  up  and  straight  down,  —  no  change  in 
the  attitude,  no  change  in  the  pained  look  of  its 
terrible  face.  White,  white  as  snow  on  a  grave, 
and  wofUl  as  the  grave  itself,  \  saw  it  stop  in  its 
creeping,  gliding  travels  and  beckon  to  me. 

'<  Help  I "  it  said  with  its  pale  lips.  <<  Suc- 
cor me  I     You  know  me." 

"I  am  going  away,"  I  answered,  "and 
there  is  a  great  blank  between  you  and  me 
which  has  swallowed  up  my  knowledge  of 
you." 

Then  the  face  looked  wistfully  upon  me,  a 
terrible  disappointment  and  grief  in  every 
line,  and  hiding  its  woe  with  thin,  pale  hands, 
it  faded  away;  but  as  the  wall  shut  it  up, 
I  heard  a  voice  falling  on  my  ear  like  the 
murmur  of  water,  and  looking  down  from  the 
cedar-tree  I  saw  the  figure  of  Thomas  Flavel, 
the  ghost-layer,  standing  at  its  foot. 

*<  When  next  you  go  to  Treval  search  in  the 
red  room,"  he  said,  pointing  solemnly  with 
his  hand,  as  he  sank  slowly,  slowly  into  thin 
vapor,  and  vanished. 

Here  my  dream  ended,  but  I  fancied  myself 
awake,  listening  to  the  voice,  and  it  was  only 
when  this  had  ceased  that  I  sank  down  on  my 
pillow  and  fell  into  a  deep,  dead  sleep.  When 
I  awoke  from  this  in  the  morning,  like  the 
king  of  old,  the  vision  of  the  night  had 
departed  from  me,  but,  unlike  him,  no  dim 
recollection  of  its  presence  vexed  my  brain. 
I  did  not  even  know  I  had  had  a  dream. 
Only  that  lost  feeling  —  that  searching,  grop- 
ing action  of  the  mind  which  I  have  spoken 
of  as  tormenting  me  vaguely  —  was  hot  upon 
me  to-day,  tingling  my  veins  with  a  restless 
fever,  which  sent  me  wandering  from  hour  to 
hour,  to  and  fro,  through  the  lonely  rooms  of 
Treganowen.  Moreover,  the  old  sense  of 
dut^iliy,  tl^e  feeling  of  holding  two  distinct 
individualities,  one  of  which  constantly  hid 
from  me,  evading  my  grasp  like  a  shadow, 
when  time  upon  time  I  thought  my  hand  was 
upon  it,  haunted  me  like  an  impatient  spirit 
fretting  every  nerve. 

The  lost  look  in  my  strange  eyes  this  day 
carried  a  world  of  sorrow  with  it,  before  which 
I  fied,  and  searcliing,  searching,  searching,  I 
travelled  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  through 
staircase,  chambers,  and  corridor,  restless  and 
fevered. 

Thus  it  chanced  about  noon,  when  the  sun's 
rays  played  through  my  hair  in  a  wavy  band 
of  fire,  I  entered  Prudence  White's  room, 
the  pretty  blue  cool  chamber,  that  faced  the 
west.    She  glanced  at  me  with  a  scared  look. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Miss  Esther?  "    y|^ 
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**  I  don't  know,  Prudence,"  said  I,  wearily; 
"  I  am  haunted,  I  believe." 

Prudence  sighed  heavily.  There  was  a 
world  of  superstition  in  her  that  only  wanted 
a  breath  like  this  to  fan  it  into  life. 

**It'8  a  pity  some  good  man  can't  lay  Miss 
Lishy  Tremaine  at  rest,"  she  said.  "  Her 
spirit,  or  your  thought  of  it,  never  lets  you 
be.  She  wants  you  to  do  something  for  her, 
Miss  Esther,  — what  is  it?  " 

"To  find  her  murderer,  Prudence;  that's 
what  I  feel  I  have  to  do." 

Prudence  looked  at  me  with  amazed  eyes, 
like  one  strangely  startled  by  a  sudden  truth. 

"If  you  feel  that,  Miss  Esther,"  she  said, 
"you'll  do  it.  And  no  matter  whether  'tis 
poor  Miss  Lishy  Tremaine  or  your  own 
thought  that  haunts  you,  you'll  be  tormented 
all  the  same  till  the  task  is  done.  But  it's  a 
wisht  weird  to  be  laid  on  one  so  young.  What 
are  you  searching  for,  Miss  Esther?  " 

For  I  had  risen  again,  and  was  wandering 
away. 

"  I  don't  know.  Prudence,  but  I  wish  some 
one  would  help  me." 

"Shall  I  send  round  to  Trevalla  Church- 
town  for  Dr.  Spencer,  Miss  Esther?  " 

As  she  spoke  a  low  sob  from  a  distant 
corner  of  the  room  startled  me,  and  turning 
round  I  saw  Jenifer  curled  up  on  the  mem- 
orable many-caped  coat  fast  asleep.  Her 
flushed  face,  her  swollen  eyes,  and  subsiding 
sobs  told  me  she  had  fallen  into  slumber  after 
a  violent  fit  of  crying.  Amazed,  I  looked  to 
Prudence  for  an  explanation. 

"  Well,  Miss  Esther,  the  fact  is  Jenifer  and 
I  have  had  a  quarrel." 

Prudence  seemed  unwilling  to  say  more, 
but  I  pressed  her  so  hard  that  she  yielded. 

"  Where  are  your  keys,  Miss  Esther?" 

"In  my  pocket,  Prudence,  I  suppose." 

"No,  Miss  Esther,  they  are  in  mine. 
There,  take  them,  and  look  after  them,  bet- 
ter, miss.  For  I  quarrelled  with  Jenifer 
because  I  found  her  —  the  great  gawk  I  — 
spoiling  the  lock  of  your  desk,  trying  with 
every  key  on  the  bunch,  except  the  right  one, 
to  open  it." 

"  Trying  to  open  my  desk,  Prudence?  " 

"Iss,  fyc,  miss,  she  were.  She  said  she 
only  wanted  a  bit  of  white  paper  to  put  round 
your  candle,  and  she  was  sure  you  wouldn't 
be  angry,  but  when  I  threatened  to  turn  her 
right  out  of  the  house,  and  tell  you  the  reason 
why  afterwards,  she  cried  like  a  child,  and 
then  I  gave  in." 

"  Poor  Jenifer,"  said  I.  "  Doubtless  that 
was  the  truth.    She  can't  read  writing,  and 


I  have  nothing  in  my  desk  but  letters  from 
India ;  she  could  not  want  them." 

"  Have  you  no  money  or  trinket,  miss  ?  •• 

"  O  Prudence,  don't  say  such  cruel  things !  " 
I  exclaimed. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,  Miss  Esther,  about 
that.  I  have  not  forgot  your  ma's  bracelet- 
I  know  she  lost  it,  for  all  her  denial-,  for 
Dominy  Chitty  confessed  as  much  to  me. 
And  Jenifer  is  a  new  maid ;  I  only  took  her 
four  years  ago  when  old  Tamson  died." 

"  Hush  I  she'll  hear  you." 

"  No,  she's-  sleeping  as  hard  as  if  she'd 
been  trapesing  the  house  all  night,  instead  of 
lying  in  her  bed.  Besides,  she's  bedoled 
with  crying,  and  I  gave  her  a  cup  of  elder 
tea  when'  I  see'd  the  shape  she  was  in  with 
yewling;  so  she  won't  wake  up  this  pure 
spell.  Do  'ee  go  and  look  in  your  desk, 
Miss  Esther,  just  to  satisfy  me  like." 

"  But  you  say  Jenifer  didn't  open  it." 

"Never  mind,  do  look.  Miss  Esther;  do 
'ee  now,  co !  " 

No  Cornish  person  resists  that  little  word 
"CO."  What  it  means  or  whence  it  comes  I 
cannot  tell.  I  am  inclined  to  revere  it  as 
the  last  living  word  of  the  great  Trojan  or 
Phcenician  tongues,  or,  maybe,  as  the  diraiu- 
utive  of  Corinseus,  our  mighty  founder,  whose 
name,  perchance,  got  to  be  used  as  a  spell  or 
watchword  among  the  Cornish,  till  at  la«t,  its 
great  potency  being  acknowledged  by  "One 
and  AH," '  pleaders,  beggars,  and  coaxers, 
have  learned  to  come  down  upon  us  with  the 
irresistible  monosyllable,  and  conquer. 

Learned  men,  in  arguments  quite  conclu- 
sive to  themselves,  have  traced  words  back 
to  less  satisfactory  sources ;  and  at  all  events, 
leaving  the  origin  of  "co"  still  in  doubt,  it 
vanquished  as  it  always  does,  and,  no  longer 
resisting  Prudence's  wish,  I  went  to  my  own 
room,  jingling  my  keys,  half  vexed  with  her, 
and  sorry  for  poor  Jenifer. 

On  opening  my  desk,  however,  I  started; 
it  was  all  in  disorder,  and  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  lay  on  it  spread  open.  I  turned  it 
over,  and  there,  in  a  firm  hand,  not  unlike 
my  own,  save  that  I  wrote  like  a  child,  and 
this  was  a  free,  womanly  hand,  I  read  these 
words :  — 

"  When  I  go  io  TrevaZ  I  must  search  tht 
red  room.'* 

A  faint  sickness  seized  me  by  my  heart  as  I 
read,  for  the  words,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
illumined  my  closed  brain,  and  —  I  can't  say 
I  remembered  —  no  —  I  saw  my  dream  and 
?ieard  it.  The  deep  sleep  also  into  which  I 
i  The  motto  of  the  OomUb  anna. 
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sank  aftenrards  I  recollected,  but  I  could  in 
no  way  account  for  the  writing. 

After  many  minutes  of  alarm  and  subse- 
quent thought  I  decided,  as  the  shy  secre- 
tireness  of  my  nature  prompted,  to  say 
nothing  to  Prudence  or  my  father,  either 
respecting  my  dream  or  this  strange  paper 
in  my  desk.  I  shrank  from  the  coil  of 
surmises  it  would  wrap  about  me,  and  I 
shrank  also  from  flinging  any  new  excite- 
ment into  my  father's  mind,  darkened  as  it 
already  was  by  superstitious  fancies  regard- 
ing Alicia.  As  for  myself,  after  the  first 
shock,  the  mystery  ceased  to  terrify  me;  it 
only  stirred  me  to  a  more  fevered  impa- 
tience and  fiercer  longing  for  that  search 
at  Treval  on  which  all  the  energies  of  my 
mind  were  bent.  I  resolyed  on  making  an 
effort  to  get  beneath  Miss  Mildred's  roof  at 
once. 

If  my  purpose  was  unchildish  or  eril,  I  was 
not  aware  of  it.  I  did  not  wish  to  search  out 
that  sad,  shadowy  woman's  terrible  secret  in 
order  to  work  her  harm,  but  only  because  this 
gnawing  desire  at  ray  heart  to  grapple  with 
the  mystery  was  fretting  my  brain  like  a  fire. 

Like  A  hunter  trackling  down  his  prey,  un- 
coni>cious  of  his  cruelty,  feeling  only  the  glow 
of  pursuit,  so  did  I  self-deceptlvely  pen  these 
few  lines :  — • 

"  Mt  dbar  Misb  Mildsbd,  — I  should  like 
to  wish  you  good-by  before  I  go  to  Clifton. 
Please  let  me  come  to  Treval  for  tjvo  or  three 
days.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Winterdale;  he  was 
not  kind.  He  gave  me  a  message  for  you. 
**  Yours  affectionately, 
"EsTHSB  Mildred  Tbbgakowsn." 

It  is  with  shame  I  tell  you  of  the  letter,  and 
acknowledge  the  thought  with  which  I  folded 
it  up. 

«<  If  she  is  afraid  of  Mr.  Winterdale,"  said  I, 
"  and  it  seems  she  is  —  else  why  had  be  power 
to  change  her  determination  respecting  me? 
—  she  will  let  me  come  to  Treval." 

I  was  mistaken.  By  the  same  messenger 
who  took  my  letter  I  had  a  reply  from  Miss 
Admonitia.  • 

Treval  was  fUU  of  painters  and  masons; 
there  was  no  room  in  which  I  could  sleep.  If 
I  would  ride  on  horseback  the  next  day  to 
Trevalla  Cross,  she  and  Miss  Mildred  would 
meet  me  in  the  carriage,  and  say  farewell. 

Disappointed  and  musing,  I  determined  to 
go. 

I  briefly  told  Prudence  there  was  nothing 
missing  from  my  desk.  Then  in  the  evening 
I  spoke  to  Jenifer  carelessly,  confessing  all 


Mrs.  Wliite  had  said.  I  was  fully  prepared 
for  a  burst  of  passion  or  a  heavy  fire  of  abuse 
against  the  housekeeper,  but,  to  my  surprise, 
Jenifer  only  rubbed  her  impertinent  little  nose 
and  cried  again. 

'*!  know  I  was  wrong,  miss,"  she  said, 
'*but  I  only  wanted  a  bit  of  white  paper  out 
of  your  desk." 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  me,  Jenifer?  " 

Jenifer  was  silent,  save  for  a  loud  sob,  which 
went  to  my  heart. 

"  Jenifer,  you  cannot  write,  can  you?  " 

"No,  miss." 

"  You  have  not  left  my  keys  about,  so  that 
any  one  could  open  my  desk  and  —  and  play 
me  any  trick?" 

"  No  one  ever  touched  your  keys  but  me  — 

0  Miss  Esther,  I'm  so  afraid  of  yer  to-night !  " 
cried  Jenifer,  interrupting  herself  in  a  scared 
voice. 

.  "  That  comes  of  doing  wrong,"  said  I,  in  a 
highly  didactic  tone.  "  You  were  never  afraid 
of  me  before  you  stole  my  keys." 

"Miss  Esther,"  said  Jenifer,  looking  at  me 
with  a  white  face,  "why  didn't  the  doctor 
come  to-day  ?  —  of  all  days  in  the  year,  why 
didn't  he  come  to-day  ?  " 

"He  had  business  elsewhere,  Jenifer,  I 
suppose,"  I  answered,  laughing.  "Do  you 
want  to  make  a  father-confessor  of  him,  and 
whisper  your  sins  in  his  ear?  " 

"  I  should  feel  like  a  hundred-pound  weight 
off  my  back  ef  I  could,"  said  Jenifer. 

I  dismissed  her  gayly,  but,  left  alone,  I 
thought  of  that  strange  written  sentence  in 
my  desk  in  a  curious,  awed  way. 

My  dream  did  not  affect  me  so  much;  I 
read  in  it  only  a  repetition  of  my  waking 
thoughts,  and  there  was  nothing  very  singular 
in  my  sleeping  brain  mingling  the  figure  of 
old  Thomas  Flavel  with  a  vision  of  that  sad 
face  at  Treval.  Again  I  debated  whether  I 
would  show  tlie  paper  to  any  one  or  not,  but 
turning  the  subject  on  every  side  in  my  mind, 

1  saw  this  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  recital 
of  my  dream,  and  that  would  so  completely 
betray  my  peculiar  phase  of  feeling  and 
dreadful  auspicion,  that  it  might  defeat  my 
determined  purpose  by  arousing  Mildred's 
vigilance;  for  I  felt  sure  if  my  father  read 
my  ghastly  thougl^t,  his  horror  and  amaze- 
ment would  be  too  great  to  permit  him  to  be 
silent.  Why  should  I  disturb  his  tranquillity? 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  making  him  a 
sharer  in  tiie  hideous  suspicion  that  had 
groped  through  every  avenue  in  my  mind 
till  it  reached  the  centre,  and  sat  there,  a 
firm  conviction,  directing  every  concentrated 
purpose  of  my  heart.    I  resolved  on  silence 
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till  ripenees  was  come,  and  I  could  show  him 
facts,  not  fancies. 

I  might  have  spoken  to  Dr.  Spencer,  bat 
he  was  Mr.  Wintcrdale's  nephew,  and  this 
consideration  held  me  back.  With  that  clear 
instinct  which,  like  a  magnetic  current,  rushed 
to  the  true  pole  of  his  feelings  and  purpose,  I 
divined  that  Mr.  Winterdale  would  make  an 
instrument  of  nie  if  he  could  to  drag  forth 
Miss  Mildred's  secret,  and  setting  myself  in 
array  against  him,  I  resolved  I  would  never 
be  a  tool  of  his. 

'*  Dr.  Spencer  would  tell  him,*'  I  said.  And 
a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  and  pain 
came  orer  me,  like  that  felt  by  a  traveller 
who  sees  a  great  gulf  opened  where  he  had 
hoped  to  find  a  bridge. 

I  slept  at  last,  and  my  sleep  was  dreamless. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

To  my  surprise,  Dr.  Spencer  came  early 
the  next  morning,  and  volunteered  to  ride 
with  me  to  Trevalla  Cross.  My  father  seemed 
glad  that  I  bad  of  my  own  accord  written  to 
Miss  Mildred,  and  asked  for  a  farewell  word. 

**  I  should  be  so  grateful  if  you  could  realty 
like  her,  Esther,"  he  said  at  breakfast.  "  It 
would  be  a  comfort  to  roe  to  give  her  your 
love.  I  blighted  her  whole  life.  I  brought 
an  ill  name  upon  her.  I  doubt  if  she  ever 
had  an  offer  of  marriage  after  that  terrible 
event  in  her  family." 

The  idea  of  Miss  Mildred's  marrying  struclc 
me  as  a  strange  impossibility,  and  even  my 
father's  speaking  of  it  jarred  against  my 
nerves.  I  saw  he  could  never  have  under- 
stood her  —  never  have  realized  the  strength 
of  her  attachment  to  himself. 

Dr.  Spencer  and  I  had  not  long  to  wait  at 
the  ancient  cross  of  Trevalla  before  we  saw 
the  old  lumbering  carriage  which  belonged  to 
the  sisters  making  its  way  heavily  up  the 
road. 

I  bent  forward  eagerly  on  my  horse  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  Miss  Mildred.  It  was 
now  the  end  of  September,  and  I  had  not 
seen  her  since  November.  True,  there  was 
tlie  blank  time  passed  at  .Treval,  but  I  could 
not  bring  her  face  across  that  chasm ;  it  was 
only  visible  to  my  senses  as  I  had  known  it 
before  my  illness,  nearly  a  year  ago.  And  it 
was  with  no  childish,  uncomprehending  eyes 
I  was  to  gaze  at  her  now.  The  shrinking 
dread  of  my  infancy  had  shaped  itself  into  a 
reasonable  fear,  and  the  blind  repugnance  had 
grown  to  a  wakeful  pity.    I  was  to  look  now 


on  her  face  believing  I  knew  her  secret,  and 
could  read  her  terrible  penance  in  every  pallid 
line.  I  could  imagine  all  the  anguish  of  her 
remorse,  and  the  exaggerated  feeling  of  fel- 
low-guilt which  crushed  her  day  by  day,  as  — 
even  in  her  utmost  pain  dealing  gently  with 
the  wretched  prisoner  at  Treval  —  she  held 
her  securely,  bearing  her  dreadful  presence 
and  pouring  out  her  burden  only  to  God. 

Thus  thinking,  I  looked  upon  Miss  Mil* 
dred's  delicate  fivce  leaning  against  the  crim-  - 
son  cushions  —  that  face  whitened  even   to 
deathliness  by  the  contrast,  and  I  met  the 
gaze  of  her  dark  eyes  with  a  start. 

Why  do  people  seem  changed  to  ns  if  we 
have  not  seen  them  for  never  so  short  n  time? 
Why  does  it  take  hours,  perhaps  days,  to 
bring  back  the  old  familiar  look  to  the  face, 
the  familiar  touch  to  the  hand? 

Miss  Mildred  was  changed.  There  was 
some  spirit  gone  out  of  her  which  used  to 
shine  forth  from  her  deep  eyes  in  the  old 
d«ys  when  she  looked  at  me.  Time  was 
when,  if  I  had  shrunk  from  her,  she  too  had 
been  repelled  by  me.    That  she  should  repel 

—  the  jailer — was  no  marvel,  but  that  a 
child  could  inspire  aversion  was  strange. 
Well,  this  silent,  slow  hatred  was  gone;  it 
was  interest,  affection,  that  flushed  her  pale, 
beautiful  face  as  she  leaned  forward,  and 
there  was  a  restless  eagerness  in  her  way  of 
welcoming  me  which  formed  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  old,  calm  manner,  so  cold  and 
repellent,  -which  had  so  often  chilled  my 
young  veins. 

I  feared  at  first  that  Dr.  Spencer's  pres- 
ence would  hinder  all  iVee  speech  between 
us,  but  she  alighted  from  the  carriage  and 
walked  up  the  road  by  the  side  of  my  horse, 
while  the  doctor,  standing  with  his  bridle 
flung  over  his  arm,  remained  with  Miss  Ad- 
monitia. 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me,  Esther," 
said  Mildred,  in  her  soft,  sad  voice. 

How  curiously  that  old  silvery  tone  thrilled 
over  me,  bringing  back  in  a  rush  of  memory 
all  my  childhood  — >  my  last  morning  at  Treval 

—  my  visit  to  her  room— my  terror  on  the 
roof — and  all  the  links  that  brought  me  here 
face  to  face  with  her,  I  more  a  sealed  book 
to  her  than  she  to  me  I 

There  was  an  indescribable  pathos  and  an- 
guish in  her  voice  that  forced  me,  in  spite  of 
the  shudder  that  ran  through  me,  to  answer 
kindly. 

**  Her  enemy  shall  not  find  her  through  me.** 
I  thought. 

<*  Mr.  Winterdale,"  said  I,  '<  met  me  yes- 
terday in  the  grounds  at  Tregaaowen ;  he  bad* 
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mc  tell  you  that  you  had  never  deceived  him, 
and  ho  would  disclose  the  truth  with  your  own 
^weapon." 

The  thin  white  hand  resting  on  the  pommel 
of  my  saddle  grasped  it  nerrously ;  bat  this  was 
the  only  sign  of  emotion  Mildred  gave. 

**  He  hates  me,"  she  said.  **  Was  he  not 
cruel  enough  the  other  day?  What  need  to 
send  such  a  message  by  the  lips  of  a  child  —  a 
child  I  love?  You  do  not  beliere  anything 
against  me,  do  you,  Esther?  " 

I  was  silent. 

**  I  know,"  she  said  —  and  the  old  desolate 
tone  rang  mournfully  through  her  voice ;  "  I 
know  Prudence  White  has  told  you  the  history 
your  father  shrank  from  uttering,  but  I  can- 
not think  she  said  anything  unkindly  of  me.*' 

"  She  never  has,"  I  answered. 

•*  Then  is  it  Mr.  Winterdale'e  foul  accusa- 
tions you  heed  ?  He  hates  me  —  he  has  always 
hated  me.  He  has  never  ceased  to  suspect  me 
of  the  most  hideous  crimes.  For  him  it  was  I 
who  procured  my  sister's  abduction,  and  kept 
her  a  prisoner  among  bandits ;  for  him  it  was 
my  hand  poniarded  the  poor  corpse  brought 
to  the  north  porch.  Esther,  I  am  growing 
weary  of  my  life.  Your  father,  and  now  you 
too  —  must  I  give  so  much  love,  and  receive 
only  hate  ?  Bid  Mr.  Winterdale  do  his  worst 
—  what  can  it  matter  to  met  Stop  I  I  will 
tell  his  nephew  myself." 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  a  bright  flush  burning 
on  her  cheek,  and,  turning,  she  beckoned  to 
Dr.  Spencer,  who  came  towards  us  at  once. 

**  Dr.  Spencer,"  she  said,  **  I  speak  to  you 
because,  as  Mr.  Winterdale*s  nephew,  I  pre- 
sume you  know  something  of  his  mind,  and 
also  because,  as  his  nephew,  you  cannot  but 
be  interested  in  the  matter  at  issue  between 
us,  which  touches  the  honor  of  two  ancient 
families  in  no  way  connected  with  either  of 
you.  Being  without  his  early  prejudices,  you 
will  be  impartial ;  you  will  see  the  cruelty  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  two  houses  for  a  chi- 
mera —  you  will  see  the  selfishness ;  shame  and 
dishonor  poured  on  the  head  of  a  Tremaine  or 
a  Treganowen  would  leave  a  Spencer  and  a 
Winterdale  unscathed.  Oht  if  such  a  stain 
came  near  his  own  blood  I  might  hope  for 
mercy !  But  do  not  think  I  am  pleading  with 
you  I  No !  Tell  him  from  me  to  do  his  worst, 
but  tell  him  also  he  will  defeat  his  own  pur- 
pose ;  he  will  ruin  Colonel  Treganowen's  hap- 
piness without  finding  what  he  seeks.  The 
sole  good  that  will  result  from  his  revenge 
will  be  my  death.  Cannot  he  wait  for  that  a 
little  while?  Great  heavens!  have  not  I 
waited  for  revenge  ?  ** 

She  paused,  clasping  her  thin  hands  to- 


gether tightly,  while  the  sad  music  of  her 
voice  lingered  in  the  ear  like  an  echo  from  a 
cave. 

The  embarrassment  and  pain  that  agitated 
Dr.  Spencer's  faee  astonished  me.  He  had 
not  time  to  rally  and  reply  to  her  ere  she 
spoke  again. 

*'  I  find  Esther  changed  towards  me,"  she 
said,  laying  her  little  hand  on  mine,  and  then 
instantly  removing  it  with  a  touching  pathos 
and  knowledge  of  my  dislike  that  brought  a 
pang  to  my  heart;  '*  and  I  have  to  thank  your 
uncle  for  this.  He  sends  me  a  message,  too 
a  threatening  message  —  by  this  child's  lips. 
Well,  tell  him  I  am  weary  of  my  life ;  he  will 
know  what  that  means." 

*' Believe  me,  Miss  Mildred,"  said  Dr. 
Spencer,  with  quivering  lips,  **  I  know  nothing 
of  any  message  sent  through  Esther.  You 
must  forgive  my  uncle ;  wliat  he  feels  regard- 
ing your  poor  murdered  sister  has  become  a 
monomania.  I  am  myself  obliged  to  liumor 
him,  and  he  often  sets  me  tasks,  or  wrings 
from  me  promises  which  I  find  it  hard,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  keep." 
(Here  certainly  the  doctor's  glance  fell  on 
m*.)  •*  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,  but  I 
beg  of  you.  Miss  Mildred,  not  to  notice  liis 
madness." 

Miss  Mildred  smiled  mournfully. 

"  It  is  easy  to  bear  with  him  while  he  only 
treats  me  rudely  or  with  hatred,"  she  said; 
"but  I  tell  you  the  weary  truth  when  I  say 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  bring  my  unhappy 
sister's  story  again  before  the  world  would 
kill  me." 

"  He  cannot  mean  it;  he  does  not  intend  so 
useless  a  cruelty,"  cried  Dr.  Spencer. 

**  What  els©  does  his  threat  signify?  "  asked 
Miss  Mildred.  •*  I  do  not  ask  his  mercy,"  she 
continued,  as  she  shuddered  visibly,  "for 
myself,  but  for  my  sister  Alicia.  If  she  could 
speak  to  him  she  would  say,  '  Let  me  rest, 
let  the  grave  hide  me,  let  death  pitifully  cover 
my  sorrows  and  my  secret.'  It  is  a  rash  hand 
that  would  disturb  the  dead.  Dr.  Spencer,  and 
a  cruel  hand  that  would  unveil  the  festering 
pain  in  the  hearts  of  two  lonely  sisters." 

In  talking  we  had  walked  back  towards  the 
carriage,  and  as  we  came  within  the  servants' 
hearing  we  all  sank  into  silence.  Neverthe- 
less, Miss  Admonitia's  quick  eye  caught  the 
deeper  shadow  on  Mildred's  face.  She  put 
out  her  hand  and  touched  her.  There  was  a 
world  of  love,  of  desolate  love,  in  the  action; 
it  told  how  these  two  had  stood  together 
against  fate,  and  time,  and  calumny,  and  in 
the  unnatural  stillness  of  their  lives,  empty  of 
all  joy,  dry  and  barren  as  the  wilderness,  they 
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had  yet  kept  their  souls  as  a  watered  garden 
in  which  to  nurture  that  one  holy  plant,  sis- 
terly love. 

Quick  to  sympathize  as  a  musical  chord, 
quick  to  see  as  a  ray  of  light,  Dr.  Spencer  di- 
vined my  thoughts,  and  turned  a  pitying 
glance  on  the  two  lonely  women  whose  cold, 
proud  faces  seemed  so  defiant  of  the  world,  so 
undesirous  of  mercy. 

With  a  gentle  hand  he  placed  Miss  Mildred 
in  the  carriage,  the  aid  he  gave  having  a  ten- 
derness in  its  touch  tliat  came  from  the  heart. 
The  unaccustomed  kindness  covered  her  like 
a  shower  of  warm  light  from  Pity's  wing. 
Distrust,  veiled  hatred,  and  suspicion,  these 
had  been  her  atmosphere  so  long  that  this  un- 
wonted glow  disturbed  her  spirit ;  she  looked 
up  wonderingly,  scanning  our  faces  with  a 
desolate  look  of  pain  —  a  pain  that  told  of 
such  long  years  of  hate  and  anguish  that  tears 
gathered  in  my  eyes  as  I  met  it.  To  my  sur- 
prise, answering  tears  came  to  hers,  and  a 
softer  sorrow/than  I  had  ever  seen  yet  shad- 
owed her  pale  face.  Miss  Admonitia  gazed 
at  her  amazed,  and  would  have  spoken,  but 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  her. 

"Admonitia,  Mr.  Winterdale  threatens «ne, 
and  perhaps  I  sliall  have  again  to  pass 
through  the  anguish  and  shame  I  bore  flve- 
and- twenty  years  ago." 

*'It  is  impossible!"  cried  her  sister,  with 
flashing  eyes. 

"Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  blind  love  and 
a  blind  liate  like  Mr.  Winterdale's,"  said  Mil- 
dred, "fiercer  as  both  are  for  being  smoth- 
ered so  long.  But,  Dr.  Spencer,  you  are 
surely  my  friend  and  Esther's  —  " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  gazing  at  me  with 
the  strangest  look;  then  in  a  low,  concen- 
trated voice,  slie  burst  out :  — 

"  Ohl  stop  huni  —  stop  him,  Dr.  Spencer! 
I  feel  'tis  you  alone  who  have  the  power  to 
stay  his  hand.  Believe  me,  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing.  Alicia !  O  my  poor  sister, 
will  they  never  let  you  rest?  Shall  the  sor- 
row of  twenty-five  years  avail  us  nothing?  " 

Her  brow  contracied  as  with  a  spasm  of 
pain,  and,  shuddering,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"The  honor  of  our  family  —  "  began  Ad- 
monitia, with  trembling  lips;  but  she  turned 
sharply  from  her  quailing  tone,  and  gathered 
herself  up  in  full  pride.  "  Who  or  what  is 
Mr.  Winterdale  that  he  should  presume  to 
meddle  with  our  affairs  ?  " 

Dr.  Spencer  made  no  reply  to  this ;  he  laid 
his  hand  with  gentle  kindness  on  Mildred's. 

"  Bely  on  me,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  tone*     "  I 


promise  you  my  uncle  shall  not  disturb  your 
peace.     lie  can  do  nothing  without  mc.** 

Dr.  Spencer  glanced  at  me  as  he  spoke  with 
a  look  which  I  could  not  understand,  but 
which  I  long  remembered. 

"  This  dreadful  story  was  laid  at  rest  long 
ago  in  your  sister's  grave,"  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  commiseratiou,  "and  it  would 
be  cruel  in  a  stranger  to  drag  it  forth  again. 
Nothing  could  justify  such  conduct,  except 
the  discovery  of  the  murderer,  and  bringing 
him  to  justice." 

I  felt  myself  turn  deadly  pale,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts  to  resist  the  attraction,  my 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Miss  Mildred's  face. 
Her  features  wore  the  hue  of  marble,  and  a 
haggardness  and  a  horror  gleamed  through 
them  which  she  strove  vainly  to  cover  with 
her  small  white  hand.  Still,  she  spoke  in- 
stantly, and  her  clear,  sad  tones  shook  with 
but  a  slight  tremor. 

"After  so  many  years,  Dr.  Spencer,  there 
is  slight  hope  of  that.  Grod*s  justice  has 
doubtless  long  since  overtaken  the  slaver  of 
that  innocent  girl." 

As  if  by  common  consent,  no  one  replied, 
and  a  momentary  silence  fell  over  us,  during 
which  I  felt  Dr.  Spencer's  gaze  resting  on  me 
anxiously. 

"  Esther  is  pale  and  tired,"  he  said.  "  Had 
we  not  better  say  good-by?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  for  Mildred's  sake  as 
well,"  answered  Miss  Admonitia,  whose 
proud  face  had  seemed  to  utter  a  silent  pro- 
test throughout  against  the  whole  conversa- 
tion. 

Trembling  slightly,  I  brought  my  horse  to 
the  carriage  door,  and  'gave  my  hand  to  the 
sisters.  Both  rose,  and,  as  I  stooped  forward, 
kissed  me. 

I  could  scarcely  bear  this  kiss ;  something 
either  in  myself  or  in  them  mode  mc  recoil 
from  it.  I  felt  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  a  dun- 
geon were  in  its  touch,  the  clank  of  a  chain 
in  its  sound.  Either  tliey  or  I  was  treacher- 
ous. 

"Why  do  they  lie?"  I  thought  passion- 
ately ;  **  and  how  dare  they  keep  that  fearful 
woman  beneath  their  roof  ?  ^ 

"  You  will  be  very  happy  with  Mrs.  Spencer, 
Esther;  and,  I  hope,  stronger.  Youymust 
write  often. " 

I  did  not  hear  what  Miss  Admonitia  was 
saying ;  the  doctor  answered  for  me :  — 

"Yes,  I  promise  Esther  shall  write  often. 
I  have  no  anxiety  for  her  health ;  I  anticipate 
the  happiest  results  from  giving  her  so  merry 
a  companion  as  Miss  Weston*" 
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Miss  Admonitia  smiled  kindly. 

*'  I  shall  be  glad  for  Esther  to  like  her,"  she 
said. 

I  looked  lip,  and  caught  Miss  Mildred's  gaze 
fixed  earnestly  on  me.  There  was  a  gleam  in 
her  eyes  that  shot  a  cold  fear  into  my  heart. 

**  Surely  she  is  a  revengeful  woman,"  I 
thought. 

"  This  companion,  Esther,"  she  said,  "will 
only  be  a  cold  stranger  to  you.  Tou  do  not 
care  for  her,  I  see" 

I  answered  faintly,  **No,"  and  tamed  my 
horse  wildly  into  the  hedge. 

Dr.  Spencer  beckoned  to  the  servants,  who 
during  our  conversation  had  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance—  the  coachman  at  the  horses'  heads — 
they  mounted  the  box,  and  in  a  moment  the 
carriage  was  gone. 

I  looked  after  it  with  a  hard,  unchildish 
gaze.  I  felt  as  though  I  could  crusU  those 
two  women  witli  a  word.  The  fascination  of 
her  presence  gone,  my  compassion  for  Mildred 
died  away.  Her  white  hand  waving  from  the 
carriage  window  shone  red  as  blood  against 
the  sunny  sky.  For  a  few  awful  moments  I 
believed  her  guilty,  and  during  that  little 
space  of  time  I  felt  a  greater  horror  and  hatred 
for  them  both  than  had  ever  yet  steeped  my 
soul  in  bitterness.  Pressing  my  lips  close 
together,  I  thought  how  hard  it  was  that  all 
childhood,  all  innocent,  quiet  thought  should 
be  wrung  out  of  my  heart  by  my  knowledge 
of  their  cruel  secret.  What  had  their  cold 
guardianship  of  my  simple  years  forced  upon 
me  ?  Premature  reflection,  isolation,  disease, 
terror ;  and  these  had  destroyed  my  infancy, 
stroke  upon  stroke,  till  childhood  died,  and  a 
withered  woman  rose  in  its  place,  unnatural, 
stunted,  sickly  in  mind  and  body. 

O  Love !  where  thou  art  not  tliere  is  a  wil- 
derness, and  in  this  wilderness  I  had  lived, 
and  grown  to  this  distorted  shape. 

Cursed  was  that  day  when  my  child-heart 
sank  down  into  silence  beneath  the  cold  roof 
of  Treval.  Admonitia  might  soften  to  me 
now,  Mildred  might  even  love  me  —  what 
then  ?  Would  that  do  away  with  the  hate  that 
had  crushed  my  infancy?  My  nature  was 
formed  now ;  habit  is  as  a  strong  chain,  bind- 
ing us  firmly  to  old  custom.  I  could  not 
unlock  my  closed  spirit  with  speech ;  it  held 
its  secrets  hotly,  fiercely,  in  the  clutch  of  a 
grim  silence,  that  like  an  iron  door,  shut  me 
up  in  solitude,  barring  out  my  friends. 

"Esther,"  said  the  clear  voice  of  Dr. 
Spencer,  startling  my  ear  by  a  cadence  of 
music  that  struck  straight  on  the  sick  chord 
—  "Esther,  my  foolish  uncle  has  built  up  a 
wall,  a  prison  grating  between  you  and  me, 


and  you  will  not  so  much  as  put  one  of  3'our 
fingers  between  the  bars.  My  poor  child,  I 
will  not  ask  you  now.  Time  will  bring  confi- 
dence. I  must  be  your  friend,  or  I  wield  the 
healing  wand  in  vain.  No  matter,  Esther, 
whose  hands  built  up  the  wall  around  you ;  I 
will  tear  it  down  yet,  and  set  you  free.  Let 
philosophers  preach  as  they  may,  silence  is 
disease,  speech  is  health.  The  babbling  brook 
that  runs  on  whispering  to  the  leaves  and 
shadows  is  limpid  and  full  of  life ;  fish,  bird, 
insect,  rejoice  in  it,  childhood  plays  with  it, 
youth  murmurs  love  by  it,  and  old  age  grows 
warm  again  in  its  sheen. 

"  The  silent,  solitary  pool,  Esther,  lies 
stagnant;  all  life  shuns  it,  save  the  ill  life  of 
weed  or  reptile.  No  laughter  of  children,  no 
talk  of  youth  and  maiden  ever  make  it  glad, 
no  stray  foot  lingers  near  it  lovingly;  hated 
alike  in  the  sunshine  or  the  shade,  it  withers, 
it  dwindles,  it  dries  up,  it  dies,  never  having 
given  or  received  a  blessing. 

"  My  poor  child,  my  birdie,  my  little  found- 
ling —  for  when  have  you  had  a  mother  or  a 
home?  —  let  me  save  you  from  this  fate." 

He  took  my  hand  and  bent  towards  me,  the 
light  from  his  deep  eyes  —  clear  fountains  of 
truth  and  goodness  —  warming  my  heart  with 
a  glow  of  comfort  so  dear,  that  grateful  tears 
welled  up  and  rained  over  my  checks  in  drops 
that  fell  down  upon  his  clasped  fingers  holding 
mine.  Then  when  I  saw  those  tears  —  I  who 
never  dreamed  before  of  showing  tears  to 
human  eyes  —  a  sudden  shyness  filled  my 
whole  being,  and  instead  of  unlocking  my 
speech,  this  soft  kindness,  this  tender  tone  of 
his,  shut  it  in  with  a  firmer  key.  Ten  thousand 
bolts  about  me  could  not  have  made  me 
quieter  than  this  hot  flush  of  shyness  did.  It 
was  more  silent  than  the  hushed  solitude,  the 
cold  loneliness,  the  fevered  terror  of  Treval. 
But  it  had  this  difference,  that  my  silence 
there  was  ice,  and  hero  it  seemed  a  fire.  And 
I,  glowing,  quivering,  blushing  in  its  flame, 
fled  before  it,  half  in  laughter,  snatching  my 
hand  away,  and  galloping  ch)se  to  the  honey- 
suckled  hedges,  shyly  bending  to  the  music  of 
my  horse's  feet. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

I  DEYOTED  the  few  following  days  to  many 
a  word  of  farewell  to  the  cottagers  and  ser- 
vants, and  then,  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
tenderness,  I  visited  my  favorite  haunts  in  the 
garden.  Lastly,  I  stood  by  the  old  ash-root 
where  I  had  fallen  asleep  on  that  memorable 
day  in  my  life  whence  I  dated  so  many  new 
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thoughts  and  feelings.  I  approached  the  tree 
with  a  deep  blush  and  trembling  of  my  vhole 
frame,  and  even  when  quite  near  I  was  still 
afraid  to  touch  it.  I  put  out  my  hand  and 
drew  it  back  with  a  start,  turning  to  see  if  any 
one  were  near  to  observe  me.  And  it  was 
only  after  many  such  an  attempt  that  the  tips 
of  my  fingers  ventured  to  rest  lightly  for  a 
moment  on  the  bark.  Then  I  turned  and  fled, 
stopping  with  affected  carelessness  by  a  haEel- 
bush,  whose  nuts,  ripe  and  falling,  dropped 
lazily  in  the  wind's  lap.  Seeing  no  one  I  came 
back,  and  with  a  fluttering  heart  measured  my 
height  against  the  notch  in  the  bark  which 
represented  tiie  stature  of  Alice.  I  was  far 
below  it  still,  and  the  painful  hot  flush  that 
stained  my  cheeks  brought  tears  to  my  eyes 
as  I  marked  the  distance. 

A  bed  of  violets  grew  round  the  root  of 
this  old  tree,  and  kneeling  amongst  their 
leaves,  flowerless  now,  I  took  up  a  plant 
which  I  carefully  placed  in  a  little  pot  to 
carry  to  Clifton  with  me. 

Yet,  somehow,  on  my  journey,  when  I 
saw  Dr.  Spencer  carefully  minding  the  little 
flower,  always  finding  a  secure  corner  for  it 
in  the  chaise,  and  never  forgetting  to  water 
it  or  carry  it  within  doors  when  we  stopped 
at  inns  for  the  night,  my  heart  smote  me 
with  a  pang  like  conscious  treachery,  and  I 
tried  many  times  to  take  the  sole  charge  of 
the  plant  myself.  Playftilly  preventing  all 
care  on  my  part,  the  doctor  would  make  a 
merry  answer,  assuring  me  the  precious 
Treganowen  violet  was  safe,  or  the  handful 
of  Cornish  soil  was  unspilt  by  sacrilegious 
hands.  I  bore  this  with  blushes,  and  an  irri- 
tated, pained  patience  that  fretted  me. 

Our  journey  was  without  incident,  though 
its  tediousness  would  make  this  generation 
smile.  We  posted  the  whole  way,  stopping 
at  night  at  the  town  on  our  road.  We  were 
to  go  to  Bath  first,  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  my  mother,  and  as  we  neared  this  pace 
a  slow  fever  burned  through  my  veins,  though 
I  held  my  peace  and  hid  it  bravely.  It  was 
night  when  we  arrived,  and  I  felt  my  breath 
come  and  go  quickly  as«we  descended  fi'om 
the  chaise. 

There  was  no  welcome  at  the  door,  no 
welcome  in  the  hall,  and  as  the  servants  ush- 
ered us  into  the  drawing-room,  I  saw  there 
was  no  welcome  there  either.  The  large 
room  was  dark,  cold,  and  tenantless. 

•*  Mrs.  Treganowen  is  gone  to  a  ball  at  the 
rooms,**  said  the  servant,  as  he  stirred  the 
fire,  and  sent  a  heavy  puff  of  smoke  into  our 
faces.  Then,  after  lighting  the  candles,  he 
left  US)  while  my  father  and  I  looked  chilly 


at  each  other  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
handsome,  melancholy  apartment.  Dr.  Spen- 
cer was  not  with  us ;  we  had  left  him  at  his 
hotel. 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  father,  a  slight  trem- 
ulousness  in  his  voice,  *'  would  you  like  any- 
thing before  you  go  to  bed?  I  shall  sit  up 
for  your  mother." 

I  saw  he  desired  it,  so  I  rose  and  kissed 
him,  wishing  him  good-night  with  a  pitiful 
tenderness  I  vainly  strpve  to  hide.  Tear- 
blinded  I  found  myself  on  the  staircase,  not 
knowing  whither  to  turn;  but  in  a  moment 
a  sharp,  thin,  foreign  voice  accosted  me. 

**  Can  I  make  you  to  see  your  room,  Miss 
Esther?" 

**  If  you  please,  Dominica." 

Up  another  flight  of  stairs,  then  another, 
and  through  a  narrow  passage  into  a  dingy, 
ill-shaped  room,  ftimished  poorly  with  painted 
deal ;  no  curtains  at  the  window,  none  at  the 
small  bed.  I  took  this  all  in  with  a  glance  as 
Dominica  set  a  chair  for  me. 

'<  Madame  told  us  mees  would  be  here  only 
one  two  days,  so  it  was  no  good  to  derange 
nobody,  and  she  said  dis  room  would  do." 

I  made  her  no  answer.  Proudly  silent,  I 
resolved  at  all  events  not  to  betray  my  feel- 
ings to  a  person  I  disliked. 

"I  go  to  send  Jenifer  to  the  signorina," 
said  Dominica,  looking  round  the  room  with 
a  sinister  smile,  and  then  departing. 

The  moment  she  was  gone  I  flung  mirself 
on  my  knees,  with  my  head  resting  on  the 
rush-bottomed  chair,  and  tried  to  repress  my 
tears.  At  Treganowen  I  had  fiincicd  I  did 
not  care  whether  my  mother  loved  me  or 
not,  but  now  I  was  near  her,  her  bare,  cold 
dislike  sent  a  quiver  of  pain  through  my 
flesh. 

I  was  disturbed  in  my  sad  thoughts  by  the 
voice  of  Jenifer,  pitched  in  that  tone  which 
showed  that  her  impertinent  nose  was  fast 
leading  her  into  a  quarrel. 

**Ef  you  plase,  young  man,  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  tould,"  said  Jenifer,  *'ef  tlits 
ghastly  ould  house  es  tha  Tower  of  Babil,  or 
a  shaaf  turned  oopside  down?" 

The  person  she  addressed,  who,  by  a  cer- 
tain thumping  and  clattering  on  the  stairs, 
was  evidently  assisting  her  to  carry  my  trunk, 
responded  in  the  Somerset  dialect,  but  my  un- 
accustomed ears  failed  to  comprehend  a  word 
of  his  broad  Saxon  answer. 

"  Aw,  iss  sure,  et's  tha  Tower  of  Babil," 
continued  Jenifer;  "and  thic  be  waun  of 
they/ confused  tongues'  the  Scripture  tells 
of.    Ef  you  kickey,*  young  man,  like  a  coult 
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larning  grammar,  you  caent  expect   to   be 
onderstood  by  a  Christian." 

"I  zem  it  tz  zummut  of  zcrambul  to  git 
hup  yur,  as  yur  zny/'  bawled  the  man,  stut- 
tering at  every  word,  and  elevating  a  coarse 
voice  to  its  utmost  pitch  in  order  to  insure 
being  understood,  but  vainly,  for  Jenifer, 
now  at  the  door,  shook  her  head  at  him,  and 
pointed  to  the  stairs. 

"  /  warn't  brought  oop  in  tha  Tower  of 
Babil,"  site  said.  *^  I  caent  understand  furrin 
gibberish  of  no  kinds." 

*'  Anan?"  said  the  man,  helplessly. 

"A  Nan?"  repeated  Jenifer.  "There's 
no  Nan  here,  chucklehead,  and  you  haven't 
got  no  caall,  as  I  see,  to  caall  me  out  of  my 
naame." 

**  Anan?  "  said  the  man  again. 

**  You  can  go  downstairs,  my  son,  ef  you 
will,*'  said  Jenifer,  trying  not  to  be  exasper- 
ated; "maybe  Nan  es  en  the  kitchen  ex- 
pectin'  of  *ee." 

**Anan?"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Saxon, 
scratching  his  head,  and  looking  with  a  vacant 
and  witless  stare  at  Jenifer. 

It  was  too  much  for  her  temper.  She  set 
down  the  box  and  dashed  at  him,  rumpling  his 
shock  head  of  red  hair  with  both  hands,  and 
pouring  into  his  astonished  ears  a  tirade  of 
choicest  Cornish. 

"Thee  big  tiranoodle!  thee  hulking  lutter- 
pouchl  I'll  knack  the  great  dunderhead 
through  the  planchien,  I  will  I  Sich  impcrance 
I  never  seed  in  all  my  born  days,  not  I! 
Faith  and  shear,  I'll  get  the  bufflehead  of 
thine  en  coose  fur  a  mop,  which  es  anl  et's  fit 
for.  I'll  fix  'un  en  ashaape  as  Nan  shall  know 
'un  again.  A  Nan  indeed!  I'll  teach  'ee! 
Now,  gaukum,  what  arreo  standing  there  for, 
goggling*  for  gapes  like  a  oogly  Glassenbury 
dog?" 

The  astonished  Saxon  wrenched  his  red  mop 
from  Jenifer's  hand,  and  relieved  himself  of  a 
few  of  the  strongest  words  in  his  strong 
dialect;  but  when  he  followed  this  up  by  a 
blow  —  having  certainly  received  provocation 
—  I  grew  frightened,  and  screamed  loudly  for 
help.  Jenifer  meanwhile  defended  herself  by 
a  chair,  which  she  cauglit  up  in  haste,  present- 
ing the  four  legs  at  the  man's  countenance 
whenever  he  approached  too  near. 

Dominica  was  the  first  whom  the  noise 
brought  to  our  aid,  but  she  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  servants,  and  by  my  father. 
The  cries,  vituperation,  and  anger  were  inde- 
scribable till  he  came.  Then  Jenifer  dashed 
down  the  chair,  and  sprang  forward.  Words 
fell  from  her  lips  like  a  torrent. 
>  Looking  like  a  fool. 


"lam't  come  aal  tha  way  from  Cornwall 
to  be  put  upon  by  furriners,  to  be  beat  and 
swore  at  en  a  langwidge  the  screech-owls 
throwed  nway  as  too  bad  for  theirselves ;  and 
I  arn't  a  crow  to  sleep  in  a  chimlcy-top,  in  a 
crooni  of  a  room  that  a  mouse  couldn't  stand 
on  his  hind-legs  en.  No;  and  what's  more, 
I'll  spaak  oop  for  Miss  Esther  while  there's 
breath  in  my  body,  I  well ;  and  I  say  this  es 
no  chamber  to  put  an  aunly  daughter  ento ; 
ct's  a  sin  and  a  shame,  et  es.  I'll  be  bound 
Crummell's  dog,  standing  there  Kke  a  snake 
en  flounces,  have  goet  a  room  fit  for  a  lady ; 
but  my  young  missus  —  she  has  es  the  aunly 
child  her  father  have  goet  —  may  be  pitched 
anywhere,  like  halvans^  thrawed  upon  a  moor. 
A  bed  as  a  hound  wouldn't  shaake  hisself  in 
es  good  enough  for  her,  but  ef  Crummell's  dog 
esn't  sleeping  in  silk  and  satin,  I'll  be  cut  up 
in  lerrups,^  and  be  peppered  and  saalted,  and 
put  en  a  pie,  and  what's  more,  I'll  eat  et  my- 
self, I  well.  And  where 's  Miss  Alice,  who 
was  prinkt  out  like  a  butterfly  in  boots  the 
laest  time  I  was  here  ?  And  wisht  I  was  then, 
and  wisht  I  am  now ;  but  I  won't  be  put  upon. 
And  Where's  her  room  that  was  next  Miss 
Esther's  own  mamma's?  Caen't  her  aun  child 
have  et,  I  wonder,  or  es  tha  oogliest  auld  gar^ 
ret  in  this  gashly  Tower  of  Babil  good  enough 
for  your  master's  child,  you  imperent 
Sarasins?  " 

Jenifer  stopped  for  sheer  want  of  breath, 
and  then  I  turned  and  looked  at  my  father. 
He  was  deadly  pale.  Indignant  passion  quiv- 
ered on  his  lip,  and  flashed  in  his  eyes,  and 
thundered  forth  in  his  voice.  The  servants 
shrank  away  before  him  as  he  strode  forward 
and  confronted  Dominica  Cetti,  whose  evil 
eyes  quailed  as  the  full  fire  of  his  wrath  fell 
upon  her. 

"  How  dare  you  put  Miss  Treganowen  in  a 
garret  which  the  meanest  of  my  servants 
would  not  occupy?"  be  demanded,  in  a 
tone  that  rang  out  through  the  house  like  a 
trumpet. 

The  woman  writhed  and  cowered,  ajid  tried 
to  creep  away,  like  a  reptile  crawling  out  of 
sight,  but  Jenifer  stopped  her. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  Dominy  Chitly,  but 
Crummell's  dog  caen't  be  let  slink  ento  a 
gutter-hole  just  yet." 

Meanwhile,  my  father  waited  for  an  answer 
with  a  countenance  so  stem  that  the  woman 
saw  there  was  no  escape.     She  turned  at  bay. 

"  I  had  the  orders  of  my  mistress  for  whal 
I  did,"  she  said. 

Then,  folding  her  arms,  she  glanced  trium- 
phantly at  my  father.    He  grew  still  more  pale, 
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but,  though  some  new  emotion  shadowed  his 
face,  his  anger  did  not  abate. 

**  Take  Miss  Treganowon's  luggage  into 
Miss  Weston's  room,"  he  said  to  the  serrants. 

"  My  mistress  will  be  very  great  angry,'* 
muttered  Dominica,  following  us  furtively  as 
we  descended  the  stairs,  my  father  and  I  hand- 
in-hand. 

The  neat,  pretty  room  to  which  the  house- 
maid conducted  us  drew  from  my  lips  a  ciy  of 
pleasure. 

"This  is  your  room,  Esther,"  said  my 
fmher.  **  I  had  no  idea  of  your  being  placed 
in  any  other.  When  you  were  last  here  you 
shared  it  with  — with  Miss  Weston,  my  ward, 
who  will  be  your  companion  at  Mr.  Spencer's, 
and  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  love  very 
much.** 

This  was  the  first  time  my  father  had  men- 
tioned to  me  this  unknown  Alice,  and  I  was 
struck  by  something  constrained  and  strange 
in  his  tone. 

**  I'm  wisht  to  worrit  you  again,  sir,"  said 
Jenifer,  "  but  I  must  have  a  room  close  to 
Miss  Esther's.  I  promised  the  doctor  I'd  kip 
by  her  alwis,  and  I  caen't  do  that  ef  I'm  put 
to  sleep  oop  a  ladder  among^  the  chimley- 
tops.'* 

My  father  opened  a  door  leading  out  of  my 
chamber  into  a  small  room. 

**  This  must  be  your  room,  Jenifer." 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,  that  is  my  room,"  said 
the  Spanish  woman,  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone. 

"  Then  remove  your  things  and  take 
another,"  answered  my  father. 

The  woman  seemed  to  grow  beside  herself 
with  rage  at  this  order,  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  observe  her  passion. 

**  Jenifer,  you  had  better  assist  her,"  he 
added. 

But  Jenifer  had  scarcely  taken  a  step  to- 
wards the  door  before  Dominica  sprang  on 
her  like  a  snake,  and,  writhing  round  her, 
clasped  her  in  both  arms. 

"No  one  shall  enter  my  room!"  she 
shrieked.  "Listen,"  she  said  to  my  father, 
in  a  hissing  tone.  "Persist  in  giving  this 
miserable  my  chamber  and  you'll  repent  it 
all  your  life  long." 

At  this  moment  I  saw  in  the  toilet-glass, 
which  was  exactly  opposite  the  open  door 
leading  into  Dominica's  room,  the  shadow 
of  a  man.  I  was  standing  by  the  dressing- 
table,  and  therefore  able  to  fix  my  eyes 
earnestly  on  the  mirror,  and  in  another  in- 
stant his  face  came  distinctly  into  the  glass, 
and  I  saw  it  was  the  face  of  Paul  Polwhele. 

Nervous,  excited,  wearied  with  my  long 
journey,  I  could  not  control  my  terror.    I 


shrieked  aloud,  and  shrank  to  the  floor,  cov- 
ering my  eyes  with  my  hand. 

Jenifer  sprang  to  my  help,  while  my  father 
pulled  at  the  boll  furiously. 

"Go  and  bid  my  wife  come  home  in- 
stantly !  "  he  cried  to  the  frightened  servants. 
"Take  the  carriage,  and  bring  Dr.  Spencer 
with  you  to  see  my  daughter.  Poor  child !  ** 
he  continued,  bending  over  me,  "I  cannot 
wonder  you  are  ill.  Worn  out  and  weary, 
you  needed  quiet  and  a  kind  welcome  —  not 
a  painful  scene  like  this." 

He  lifted  me  in  his  arms  and  placed  me  on 
the  bed,  but  my  horror  of  Paul  was  so  great 
that  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  .trembling, 
while  every  sound  in  the  house  increased  my 
nervous  excitement,  bringing  on  convulsive 
starts  and  sharp  cries  of  fear  completely 
beyond  my  control. 

"  Send  for  mammal  is  she  never  coming?  ** 
I  exclaimed,  wildly. 

It  seemed  an  age  till  I  heard  the  carriage 
roll  to  the  door,  and  every  moment  was  a 
long  hour  as  my  mother  slowly  mounted 
the  stairs,  lingering  at  every  step.  My  father 
left  the  room  as  she  entered,  whisperinir  to 
me  that  he  would  but  speak  to  the  doctor, 
and  come  again. 

My  mother  stopped  at  the  door  to  ask  for 
her  fan;  then  she  removed  her  cloak,  her 
hood,  her  gloves ;  but  she  came  to  my  bed- 
side at  last,  and  looked  down  coldly  on  my 
pale  features,  my  wild  eyes,  my  convulsed 
frame,  her  own  beautiful,  flushed  face,  her 
exquisite  figure,  her  ricii  attire,  all  forming 
a  perfect  contrast  with  my  weird,  witch-like 
looks.  With  eager  hands  I  clutched  her  by 
her  soft  lace  dress,  but  a  spasm  running 
tlirough  my  nerves  at  that  moment,  my 
stiffened  fingers  refused  their  hold,  and  fell 
down  clenched  upon  the  pillow. 

"  The  child  is  possessed,*'  said  my  mother. 
"I  hate  fits  —  they  are  horrid.  It  is  just 
like  Colonel  Treganowen,  to  drag  me  away 
from  a  place  where  I  was  ei^oying  myself, 
and  bring  me  here,  where  I  can  be  of  no 
earthly  good,  and  only  get  frightened  to  death. 
Send  for  a  good,  strong  woman  to  hold  her. 
What  folly  to  send  for  me  \  I  wish  I  hadn't 
come  I  '* 

She  turned  to  go,  but  I  sprang  up  wildly. 

"  O  mamma,  mamma,  stop  I  —  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you !  Send  them  all  away,  and 
let  me  tell  you,  or  I  shall  die !  " 

My  mother  looked  back  on  me,  and  stood 
irresolute.  I  saw  no  fear  for  me  would  bring 
her  again  to  my  bedside.  I  must  touch  her- 
self, or  every  chord  within  h|jr  would  remaiD 
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'*  Mamma,  I  wnnt  to  tell  you  about  yonr 
bracelet — the  one  you  lost." 

"The  poor  child  is  roadling,"  said  Jenifer, 
preparing  to  leave  the  room  at  a  sign  from 
my  mother,  who  had  now  seated  herself  by 
my  pillow. 

'*  O  Jenifer !  "  I  shrieked,  clasping  my 
hands  together,  "not  in  there,  not  through 
Dominica's  room !  go  out  at  the  other  door." 

"  She's  d waling,  sure  enough,"  whispered 
Jenifer,  pitifully,  as  she  humored  my  wish, 
the  other  servants  following  her. 

I^e  were  alone,  now,  and  clasping  my  hot 
hands  on  my  mother's  soft,  white  arm,  I 
drew  her  down  towards  me. 

"Mamma,"  I  whispered  —  and  oh  I  even 
now,  after  so  many  years,  I  feel  in  my  veins  a 
faint  echo  of  the  agonized  thrill  of  fever,  the 
sharp,  quivering  terror  that  pierced  me 
through  as  I  spoke, — **  mamma,  Paul  is  there ! " 

I  pointed  with  unsteady  hand  to  Dominica's 
door,  but  as  I  hehl  my  arm  up  it  stiffened  and 
grew  rigid,  the  index  pointing  like  a  finger  of 
stone.  My  mother,  with  a  white  face,  tried 
to  strike  my  arm  down,  but  it  resisted  her 
efforts. 

**  Dominica!  "  she  shrieked. 

The  woman  came  instantly,  entering  from 
her  own  room. 

'*Is  tliis  true,  what  she  says?  Is  he  here 
again?" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Dominica,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  "  I  g[ues8ed  she  had  seen  him. 
Now,  idiot  I "  she  continued,  turning  fiercely 
to  me,  "do  you  perceive  why  niadame  had  no 
desire  for  your  company  so  near  to  her?  do 
you  perceive  why  I  would  not  give  to  that 
peasant  my  room?  " 

I  made  no  answer,  and  my  hand  pointed 
still.  My  whole  frame  now  seemed  growing 
rigid  beneath  the  hysterical  convulsion  that 
shook  me.  Again  my  mother  struck  at  my 
arm,  this  time  almost  with  cruelty. 

"  What  is  to  bo  done?  "  she  cried.  "  This 
child  is  getting  worse.  I'm  positively  afraid 
of  her.  I  won't  live  in  the  same  house  with 
her.  I've  told  the  colonel  so  already.  I  can't 
be  driven  mad  by  fear.  It's  my  belief  she's 
bewitched  by  that  old  sorceress,  Mildred. 
Esther,  put  down  yonr  arm  and  go  to  sleep." 

"Sleeir!  sleep!"  I  moaned  uneasily,  "I 
can't  sleep.     I  think  I  never  sleep." 

"  Do  you  hear  her?  "  said  my  mother.  "  I 
can't  stay  in  the  house  if  she  goes  on  like  this. 
Do  you  remember  how  she  wandered  about 
last  winter?  I  thought  I  should  have  died  the 
night  she  came  into  my  room.  Esther,  put 
down  your  arm,  unless  you  want  to  make  me 


think  that  old  witch  Mildred  has  put  a  devil 
into  you  to  torment  me." 

"Paul!  send  away  Paul  I  He's  a  mur- 
derer I " 

And  my  eyes,  wildly  distended,  followed 
the  direction  of  my  pointing  hand,  as,  in  mad 
terror,  I  fancied  I  saw  his  shadow  crossing  the 
doorway.  My  fear  of  this  man  had  some- 
thing in  it  scarcely  justified  even  by  my 
knowledge  of  him.  I  believe  now  it  was  a 
prophetic  instinct  —  a  foreboding  of  future 
horror. 

"  Send  him  away,  down  by  the  little  stair- 
case," said  my  mother,  hurriedly. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he'll  go  without  money  ?  " 
answered  Dominica. 

My  mother  looked  bewildered ;  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  brow. 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead,"  she  murmured.  "I 
am  weary  of  it  all.  I  played  madly  to-night, 
hoping  to  win  something  for  him ;  but  I  lost, 
and  here  "  —  she  tossed  her  purse  to  her  confi- 
dante—  "that's  all  I  have.  Give  it  to  him, 
and  tell  him  to  go  to  destruction  with  it  and 
drag  me  with  him." 

She  fiung.  herself  heavily  on  the  bed,  shrink- 
ing in  her  dislike,  however,  from  my  touch, 
while  at  the  same  instant  the  figure  of  Paul 
stood  in  the  doorway.  A  scream  would  have 
escaped  me  but  for  her  hand,  which,  quick  as 
lightning,  pressed  my  lips. 

"Is  this  the  pittance  you  give  a  brother?" 
asked  the  evil  man  in  a  sharp  whisper,  coming 
forward  with  a  creeping,  hushed  step  —  a  step 
that  seemed  used  to  a  stealthy,  secret  tread. 

"  How  dare  you  say  you  are  my  brother? 
The  child— " 

"  I  know  who  he  is,"  said  I,  wearily.  "  Let 
him  say  it." 

But  as  he  approached  me  I  shrank  from 
him  with  a  great  horror,  while  Dominica 
rushed  forward  and  locked  the  door  that 
opened  on  the  corridor. 

"  Lucy,"  said  the  man,  flinging  the  purse 
into  her  lap,  "  I'm  not  to  be  put  off  with  a 
beggar's  dole  like  that.  Curse  you  1  don't  you 
live  warm,  and  lie  soft?  don't  you  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  while  you  turn  me  out  to  the 
winds?" 

"I  can't  help  it,"  cried  my  mother,  "I've 
no  more.     Oh,  go  away  I  " 

"No  more?  And  look  at  your  diamonds, 
shining  like  a  devil's  sun  on  your  head ! " 

"  As  Heaven  may  help  me,"  said  my  moth- 
er, "  they  are  no  diamonds  I  I've  pawned  tlio 
real  ones  for  you,  and  these  are  false,  which 
I  have  made  to  deceive  the  world  and  my  bus- 
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"  Whew  I "  whwtled  Paul  Polwhele.  "  Give 
me  back  the  purse  then,  and  get  me  some 
money  in  a  day  or  two.  Here,  Lucy,  you  and 
I  have  seen  plenty  of  misery  together;  we 
won't  quarrel ;  give  us  a  kiss,  girl." 

Weeping,  my  aiother  kissed  him,  her  white 
arm  around  his  wicked  neck. 

"Now,  since  you  know  me,  give  your 
uncle  a  kiss,  little  one,"  he  said,  turning  to 
me.  "You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  trouble 
this  world  long.  Not  much  like  Alice,  is 
she?" 

I  strove  to  move  my  stony  hand  to  push  him 
away,  but  the  rigid  muscles  still  refused  to 
obey  my  will,  and  he  stooped  over  me  unre- 
sisted, while  I  felt  I  should  certainly  die  if 
his  lips  touched  me ;  but  at  this  instant  a  step 
came  swiftly  along  the  passage,  and  a  hand 
tried  the  door. 

**  Thank  God!  that  is  Dr.  Spencer,"  I  cried 
out,  bursting  into  happy  tears. 

"Who?"  exclaimed  Paul  Polwhele,  in  a 
ghastly  whisper,  as  his  evil  face  became  sud- 
denly blanched  with  fear. 

The  doctor  knocked  impatiently  at  the  door. 

"  Can  I  come  in?  "  he  said. 

Paul  Polwhele  for  a  moment  stood  power- 
less at  his  voice,  my  hand  pointing  at  him 
still. 

*'You  are  a  murderer!"  said  I  slowly. 
"Go  away!  " 

"  Hasn't  Mildred  Tremainc  confessed  yet 
that  I  never  touched  a  hair  of  her  sister's 
head?"  he  whispered  fiercely,  stooping  over 
me  so  low  that  my  mother  could  not  hear 
his  words.  "  Ask  her  the  secret  of  the  Bed 
Room." 

I  gasped  for  breath,  and  gazed  at  him  like 
one  thunderstruck,  but  I  had  no  time  for 
speech  or  question.  All  his  thought  now 
was  to  escape.  He  had  held  my  arm  down  by 
force  as  he  spoke,  but  it  sprang  up  again  as  he 
released  it,  and  pointed  to  him  to  the  last  as 
his  evil  shadow  disappeared  through  the  door- 
way of  Dominica's  room. 

It  was  not  till  another  door  was  opened 
softly,  and  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  step  beyond 
had  reached  my  ears,  that  my  mother  with  an 
expressive  gesture  of  silence  rose  and  opened 
to  the  impatient  knocking  of  Dr.  Spencer's 
hand. 

At  sight  of  his  face  a  sudden  glow  fell  over 
me,  a  release  .as  firom  chains  gladdened  me,, 
and  my  hand,  which  had  felt  the  stony  death 
in  it,  fell  down  in  warm  life  and  love  upon 
his  neck,  while  my  sobbing  lips  kissed  his 
cheek. 

Tears  started  to  his  eyes  as  he  lavished 
soothing  words  and  tender  caresses  over  me 


like  refreshing  dew,  yet  in  the  midst  of  his 
soft  pity  for  me,  I  thought  hif  gaze  wandered 
suspiciously  round  the  room. 

"Who  has  been  here,  Esther?"  he  said. 
"  What  has  frightened  you?" 

I  clung  close  to  him,  so  close  he  must  have 
felt  the  beating  of  my  childish,  terror-stricken 
heart;  but  I  dared  not  reply  to  his  question. 

"  How  can  they  answer  to  themselves,"  he 
asked,  glancing  at  my  mother's  disturbed 
face,  "  for  terrifying  a  child  whose  peculiar 
temperament  exposes  her  to  horrors  of  the 
imagination,  and  terrors  of  the  mind  beyond 
the  power  of  blunter  natures  to  conceive? 
Fear,  hate,  and  solitude  have  killed  manj 
such  children  as  Esther.  You  risk  her  life  or 
her  reason,  madam.  Such  an  organization  as 
here  is  not  fitted  to  bear  dislike,  cruelty,  or 
terror." 

"  Who  says  she  has  had  to  bear  either?  " 
asked  my  mother,  carelessly.  "  She  has  been 
brought  up  by  Mildred  Tremaine;  that  ac- 
counts to  me  for  her  being  more  like  a  witch 
than  a  child,  and  it  would  still  account  to  me, 
even  if  she  were  more  horribly  supernatural 
than  she  is,  if  that  were  possible." 

So  saying,  she  swept  from  the  room  indo- 
lently, as  if  the  matter  too  little  concerneil 
her  to  admit  of  her  accepting  any  further 
discussion  on  it;  yet  in  going  her  eyes  said 
"Silence"  to  me  as  plainly  as  eyes  could 
speak.  It  was  strange  that  she  —  and  all 
who  trusted  in  my  secrecy,  liking  or  disliking 
me  —  never  once  suspected  I  could  betray 
them.  Blind,  walled  up  in  darkness  as  their 
souls  might  be,  they  yet  saw  that. 

"  Mamma  says  Miss  Mildred  has  bewitched 
me,"  said  I,  clinging  to  the  doctor,  "  or  else  I 
am  possessed." 

"  Some  people,"  answered  the  doctor,  smU- 
ing,  "  are  possessed  of  a  deaf  and  blind  spirit, 
and  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  a  dumb  one  too,  —  he 
might  then  do  less  mischief.  But  we'll  talk 
of  all  that  to-morrow.  Drink  this,  Esther," 
he  continued,  pouring  a  few  drops  of  a  dark 
liquid  into  a  glass  of  water,  "  and  try  to  com- 
pose yourself." 

I  did  as  he  desired,  while  the  kindest  hand 
that  ever  smoothed  an  aching  brow  touched 
mine  with  gentle,  caressing  fingers,  and  ten- 
derly placed  my  weary  head  on  my  pillow. 
But  the  nervous  excitement  from  which  I  had 
sufiered  could  not  so  soon  be  calmed;  and 
although  my  father  had  now  silently  entered 
the  room  and  sat  down  by  Dr.  Spencer's  side, 
and  both  soothed  me  with  anxious  kindness, 
still  I  could  not  sleep.  My  eyes  wandered 
restlessly,  shrinkingly  round  the  room,   and 

convulsive  starts  still  shook  my  frame. 
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'*  She  is  afVaid  of  tliat  door/'  whispered  the 
doctor  to  my  father.  "Who  sleeps  Uiere?" 
ho  asked,  sofUy,  glancing  towards  Dominica's 
room. 

"  Crummeirs  dog,"  answered  Jenifer,  who 
had  glided  in,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed. 

*^And  who  there?"  pointing  to  another 
door. 

Jenifer  made  a  short  gulp,  as  though  some 
word  had  arisen  in  her  throat  which  she 
•topped  there. 

"Mrs.  Treganowen,"  she  said,  with  a 
snap,  shutting  up  her  mouth  like  a  tight 
purse. 

"My  poor  hirdie,"  said  the  doctor,  "I 
don't  wonder  you  cannot  sleep.  You  and  J, 
colonel,  might  slumber  soundly  with  a  cross* 
fire  of  hatred  and  motherly  dislike  —  I  grieve 
to  say  it — hissing  over  our  heads,  but  un- 
sheathed nerves  like  Esther's  have  no  chance 
of  rest  in  such  a  neighborhood.  Cannot  we 
put  her  in  another  room?  " 

How  truly  the  doctor  divined  my  fear  of 
that  deadly  door. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  this  house," 
answered  ray  fother,  uneasily,  and  I  saw  he 
dreaded  some  unpleasant  scene  with  my 
mother.  "I  found  Esther  in  a  room  to 
which  she  cannot  return;  it  was  only  a 
garret." 

"  Better  a  garret  than  this,  if  it  is  safe  and 
quiet.  Come,  Jenifer,  let  us  go  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to 
find  a  room,  colonel?  " 

The  doctor  took  a  light  in  his  hand  as  he 
spoke,  and,  at  a  sign  of  acquiescence  from 
my  father,  rose,  followed  by  Jenifer,  who 
beamed  all  over  with  rays  like  a  shining 
sunflower. 

"  First,  we'll  look  here,  Jenifer." 

Be  walked  straight  into  Dominica's  room, 
while  I  counted  his  steps  by  my  beating 
heart. 

"  Do  you  want  anything?  "  asked  the  thin, 
sharp,  foreign  voice  of  my  mother's  maid. 

"  Merely  to  look  around  me,"  answered  the 
doctor,  coldly. 

"Really,  sir  —  " 

"  Pray,  what  door  is  that?  Jenifer,  hold  the 
candle  close,  and  let  me  see." 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  sare.  I 
have  no  thieves  hid  here.  That's  a  door 
opening  on  a  little  stairs." 

"  So  I  perceive.  And  whither  do  the  stairs 
lead?" 

"Into  the  street,  sare,  I  believe^ I  don't 
know — the  door  at  the  bottom  is  nailed  by 
order  of  madame." 


These  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than, 
by  a  slight  noise  and  a  chuckle  of  great  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  Jenifer,  I  divined  the 
doctor  had  descended  the  staircase.  I  glanced 
at  my  father ;  there  was  no  suspicion,  no  fear 
on  his  face. 

"So  far  from  the  door  being  nailed  up,  I 
found  it  partly  open,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
doctor,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  I  have 
locked  it,  and  shall  take  the  key  to  your 
master." 

Not  a  word  from  Dominica ;  doubtless  her 
passion  was  too  great. 

"  You  have  heard? "  said  tlie  doctor,  en- 
tering. "  I  would  advise  you  to  take  charge 
of  this  key  yourself,  colonel,  till  "you  get  the 
door  waUed  up;  nailing  won't  do.  I  sus- 
pected the  child  was  frightened.  Some  lover, 
some  rascal,  some  thief,  perhaps,  connected 
with  that  woman,  inadvertently  betrayed  his 
presence  to  her.    Is  it  so,  Esther?  " 

It  was  useless  to  deny  the  truth,  to  his  clear 
sense.  "  I  saw  a  man,"  I  whispered.  And  I 
began  to  tremble  again  excessively. 

"Not  a  word  more,  Esther.  Don't  speak 
of  him  —  don't  think  of  liim." 

"  I'll  speak  to  my  wife,"  said  my  father, 
rising  like  a  man  who  feels  a  duty  forced  on 
him.     "  The  woman  must  leave." 

The  doctor  looked  pained.  "  Say  nothing 
to  Mrs.  Treganowen,"  he  interposed;  "she 
is  attached  to  the  woman.  Wall  up  the  door 
—  that  will  be  sufficient.  But  it  is  evident 
the  sooner  Esther  is  with  my  mother  the 
better." 

"She  shall  go  to-morrow,"  replied  my 
father. 

The  doctor  stooped  suddenly  and  kissed 
me,  his  eyes  shining  with  an  intense  de- 
light. Jenifer  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed. 

"  Now,  Jenifer,  we'll  find  a  room  for  to- 
night." 

When  the  doctor  set  about  it,  the  matter  no 
longer  seemed  difficult ;  and  my  father  carried 
me,  wrapped  in  a  Urge  shawl,  to  a  pretty 
chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  far 
away  from  the  dreaded  door  and  shadow  of 
Paul  Polwhele. 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Thb  next  day  my  mother  receiyed  me  with 
more  than  her  wonted  coldness,  disguising 
less  than  ever  the  shuddering  dislike,  half 
fear,  with  which  I  impressed  her.  As  I  sat 
timidly  silent  in  her  room,  the  sound  of  ma- 
sons at  work  reached  us  through  the  open 
door.  ^'9'^'^^^  "^  o 
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"  I  hope,  miss,  you  have  done  mischief 
enough  for  one  day,"  said  Dominica,  in  her 
thin,  jerking  voice,  as  she  closed  the  door  and 
left  U8.  I  do  not  further  copy  her  foreign 
phraseology  —  it  would  but  embarrass  my 
story. 

I  turned  to  my  mother  imploringly.  "I 
could  not  help  being  frightened,  mamma. 
And  —  and  is  it  not  a  good  thing  that  he  cannot 
come  any  more?" 

"  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  worry- 
ing a  hunted  dog,"  said  my  mother,  snappishly. 
**  There's  no  telling  what  he  will  do  now,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  be  driven  to  ask  Mildred  for 
help,  and  I  had  better  ask  Old  Nick  at  once,  I 
believe." 

"O  mamma,  don't  say  so!  Surely  Miss 
Mildred  is  not  so  wicked ! " 

**  I  believe  —  everything  —  they  say  -7- 
against  her,"  replied  my  mother,  enunciating 
her  words  with  slow,  clear  distinctness.  **  Why 
does  she  never  dare  to  touch  Paul?  You 
heard  what  I  said,  Esther,  that  day  when  you 
were  taken  ill?  Well,  it  is  true."  Here  she 
leant  towards  me,  and  whispered  low,  "I  was 
a  little  child  —  a  very  wretched,  forlorn  child, 
Esther  —  and  I  saw  him  do  it.  He  didn't  mean 
to  kill  that  unhappy  girl,  but  he  struck  her  a 
blow  in  his  anger,  and  she  fell  dead !  " 

My  mother  put  her  hands  over  her  face,  and 
remained  silent  some  time.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  could  see  the  shudder  that  crept  over 
her,  yet,  in  spite  of  her  genuine  horror  and 
her  solemn  words,  I  believed  the  man's  denial 
of  the  crime,  and  I  believed  Miss  Mildred's 
letter. 

**For  our  sakes,  Miss  Mildred  may  not  like 
to  hurt  your  brother,  mamma." 

The  word  **  brother  "  stung  me,  but  I  said  it. 

"Ah!  it's  like  Mildred,"  said  my  mother, 
angrily,  **to  tell  you  that  secret.  The  hor- 
rible old  ogress  I  —  putting  the  mother  in  the 
power  of  the  child  1 " 

"  Mamma,  you  cannot  think  " —  I  began. 

"Stuff!"  said  my  mother;  "you  needn't 
protest.  I  don't  consider  you  an  idiot  You 
don't  wish  to  have  your  mother  disgraced,  and 
your  uncle  hanged ;  that  wouldn't  add  to  your 
happiness,  I  presume,  so  I  give  you  credit 
for  sense  enough  to  hold  your  tongue.  You'll 
be  quiet,  as  much  for  your  own  and  your 
father's  sake  as  for  mine*,  only  it  is  not 
5)leasant  to  me  your  knowing  it,  and  that's 
why  that  walking  monument  told  you  who 
Paul  was." 

"  It  was  Miss  Admonitia  who  told  me,"  said 
I,  shortly,  feeling  it  useless  to  waste  words  in 
assurances  tliat  I  had  more  generous  reasons 


for   keeping  this  terrible  secret  than  mere 
selfishness. 

My  mother  rubbed  her  nose  with  great 
irritation,  and  flung  herself  on  the  sofa  among 
a  heap  of  shawls,  as  usual. 

"  Poke  the  fire,  child,  and  don't  talk  non- 
sense. Adder  or  Mildew,  what  does  it  matter 
which  old  frump  it  was?  There's  not  much 
difference  between  them  —  one  is  a  death's 
head  upon  a  mop-stick,  and  the  other  is  the 
mop-stick  without  the  death's  head,  that's  all. 
I'll  give  Mildew  credit  for  that  —  she  has  got 
a  head.  It  mayn't  be  an  agreeable  one;  it 
may  bo  like  a  witch's  sign-post,  which  means 
there's  all  sorts  of  devilry  within,  but  it  isnt 
a  numskull  like  her  sister's.  I  believe  your 
father  was  right  enough  when  he  had  that 
shining  white  viper  taken  up  on  foispicion. 
Ugh!  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  her! 
She  hated  her  sister  like  poison.  She  would 
have  given  all  her  fortune  to  have  her  put  ont 
of  the  way.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own 
mind,  she  did  pay  pretty  heavily  to  have  her 
carried  off  that  night.  What  became  of  the 
money  she  drew  from  her  banker*s  just  before 
the  robbery !  It  was  mighty  easy  to  say  the 
burglars  took  it;  it  would  be  just  as  easy, 
and  a  little  truer,  I  expect,  to  say  she  gave  it 
to  them." 

"But,  mamma,"  said  I,  "if,  as  you  say, 
you  saw  the  blow  struck  that  killed  tlie  un- 
fortunate Miss  Alicia,  you  must  surely  know, 
too,  with  whom  she  quitted  Treval,  and 
whether  she  went  willingly  or  was  taken  by 
force." 

My  mother  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  to 
look  at  me  in  a  surprised  way. 

"  These  arc  just  the  very  two  points  that  I 
don't  know,"  she  said. 

"But,  mamma,  where  were  you?  How 
came  you  to  see  Alicia?"  I  persisted.  "It 
is  horrible  to  think  it ;  but  were  you  with  the 
robbers?" 

I  sank  my  voice  to  a  whisper  as  I  spoke, 
and  gazed  at  her  in  shrinking  dread. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  my  mother,  "  in  all  my 
life,  Esther,  I  never  saw  such  a  child  as 
you !  If  I  was  with  tlie  robbers  I  could  not 
help  it,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  you  could 
help  sleeping  in  the  garden  of  our  bungalow 
with  a  great  cobra  standing  on  his  tail  watch- 
ing you,  —  a  thing  which  happened  when  you 
were  about  four  years  old,  —  and  I  told  your 
father  it  was  quite  typical  of  the  guardianship 
to  which  he  was  going  to  send  you  in  Eng- 
land. And  now  I  think  we  had  better  change 
the  subject  of  our  conversation  —  it  is  rather 
a  dangerous  one  to  talk  idrout  JTgii  Jmow 
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too  much  already,  Esther,  and  I  cannot  en- 
lighten you  further  at  present,  hy  explaining 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  I  saw 
Alicia  Tremaine.  I  was  too  young  to  be 
blamed  then  for  anything  occurring  around 
ne,  and  now  my  only  sin  is  in  keeping  these 
things  a  secret  from  your  father.  Esther,  you 
may  pity  me  or  not,  just  as  you  choose,  but  I 
dare  not  tell  him.  There  isn't  too  much  love 
between  us  now,  but  if  there  is  any  creature 
on  earth  whom  Colonel  Treganowen  would 
bate  with  his  whole  soul,  it  would  be  the 
sister  of  the  man  who  killed  Alicia.  Paul 
knows  his  power,  and  he  threatens  at  times  to 
fly  beyond  seas,  and  from  his  safe  asylum 
confess  all  to  the  colonel,  and  so  insure  our 
misery.  It  is  only  lately  he  has  told  me  that 
tlie  wretched  girl  whom  I  saw  die  was  Alicia, 
and  that  fact  has  hung  like  a  sword  over  my 
head  ever  since.  To  get  at  the  murderer  of 
the  woman  he  loved.  Colonel  Treganowen 
would  sacrifi(;e  his  wife  and  his  children, 
besides  hating  us  for  having  any  of  that  man's 
blood  in  our  veins.  Beware,  Esther,  how 
you  open  your  lips,  for  your  father  would 
trample  on  your  body  and  on  mine  to  bring 
Paul  to  justice." 

I  turned  pale  and  shuddered  at  the  pic- 
ture she  drew  of  the  hate  and  vengeance 
slumbering  in  my  father's  heart,  ready  to 
spring  into  life  at  a  touch.  I  felt  it  to  be 
true. 

"I'm  tired  to  death  with  talking,"  con- 
tinned  my  mother,  *'and  I  know  I  had  some- 
thing more  to  say  to  you  —  I  can't  recollect 
what  Oh!  do  you  prowl  about  by  night  as 
you  used  to,  like  an  unhealthy,  stalking, 
staring  ghost,  frightening  one  into  fits?" 

**I  never  knew  I  did,  mamma,"  I  an- 
swered, alarmed  by  her  words.  "  I  am  sure 
I  don't  do  so  now." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it,  because,  if  you  do, 
I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  share  your  room 
with  a  school-fellow.  Youll  turn  her  brain 
with  your  supernatural,  ghostly  ways." 

I  gazed  at  my  mother  in  mute  surprise  and 
pain. 

**  There  is  only  one  young  lady  at  Mrs. 
Spencer's,  I  believe,  mamma  —  a  Miss  West^ 
on  —  a  ward  of  yours,  I  think." 

To  my  intense  surprise,  my  mother  flung 
her  shawls  aside  and  sprang  up  from  the 
sofa. 

**Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to 
Mrs.  Spencer's  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

* '  Then  I  shall  take  Alice  away.  I'm  not 
going  to  have  her  frightened  to  death  by  a 
little  weird,  unel&rtbly  thing  like  you.    You 


can't  help  it,  I  suppose,  as  you  were  brought 
up  in  a  vault  at  Treval,  but  you  are  positively 
terrible.  I'd  rather  live  with  the  witch  of 
Endor  than  with  you." 

I  tried  to  keep  the  tears  back  that  started 
to  my  eye,  but  they  fell  down  drop  by  drop, 
while  my  mother  continued,  without  seeing 
them :  — 

"This  is  just  what  I  might  expect  from 
Colonel  Treganowen — selfishly  exposing  Alice 
to  your  influence,  whether  I  like  it  or  not ; 
but  I  shall  not  submit  to  it  —  I  shall  take  her 
away.  It  must  be  his  doing  —  that  old 
mummy  Mildred  would  never  consent  to  your 
being  with  Alice." 

I  did  not  tell  her  how  Mildred's  consent 
had  been  gained.  I  did  not  say,  "Who  is 
this  Alice,  for  whom  you  care  more  than  for 
your  own  child?  "  I  folded  my  hands,  and 
looked  at  her  in  hopeless  and  silent  pain. 
My  mother  began  to  pace  the  room  hurriedly. 

"Why  should  I  be  kept  under  the  thumb 
of  those  skeletons  at  Treval?  "  she  exclaimed, 
passionately.  "Two  dried  sticks,  with  no 
more  feeling  in  them  than  in  a  bamboo  cane ! 
As  to  Mildred,  she's  like  a  snake  in  spirits  — 
a  white,  thin  viper  in  a  bottle,  looking  alive 
when  it's  dead,  with  this  difference,  you  feel 
she  can  come  to  life  if  she  likes,  and  strike 
you  with  her  fangs.  Ah!  I  wish  she  i%as 
bottled  up  I  I'd  keep  the  cork  in,  I'll  be 
bound." 

"  I  thought  she  was  your  friend,  mamma," 
I  ventured  to  say.  "  You  said  at  Falmouth 
she  had  helped  you  at  some  sad  time  of  your 
life." 

"You  remember  everything,  you  dreadful 
little  pocket-book!"  said  my  mother,  with 
great  irritability.  "That's  just  it.  She  did 
help  me,  and  a  pretty  price  she  has  had  for 
it!  From  the  first  time  she  laid  her  cold, 
sickly,  white  fingers  on  me,  when  have  I  felt 
like  anything  else  but  a  skinned  eel?  And 
I  don't  get  used  to  it  like  the  eels  do.  But 
she  shall  never  lay  her  silken,  treacherous 
touch  upon  Alice.  And  you,  Esther,  how 
can  you  like  these  old  witches  ? "  she  cried, 
suddenly  breaking  off  from  her  soliloquy  to 
address  me  angrily. 

I  looked  up  astonished.  It  was  tlie  first 
time  I  had  been  accused  of  liking  them,  and, 
questioning  my  heart  now,  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  a  strange  tenderness  lurked  within  it  for 
those  forlorn,  weird  sisters,  mingled,  with 
regard  to  Miss  Mildred,  with  a  distrust  and 
repulsion  which  I  yet  felt  some  feather's 
weight  in  the  scale  might  turn  to  an  over- 
powering love  and  reverence. 

"Don't  deny  it,"  continue<| 
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*^  You  like  them  better  than  you  do  me,  you 
unnatural  little  thing  I    I  know  jou  do  I " 

Why  are  egotists  so  unjust  as  always  to 
expect  from  others  the  love  and  duty  they 
leave  unpaid  tliemselves? 

**And  you,  of  all  others,  Esther,  have 
reason  to  hate  them.  The  great  fortune  you 
inherit  —  for  Treganowen  and  Treval  will 
both  be  yours  —  will  not  compensate  you  for 
what  you  lose.  And  that's  just  the  point  Fm 
debating  now,  whether  I'll  tell  you  what  your 
loss  is  or  no.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand 
Mildred's  schemes,  though  there  can't  be  any- 
thing in  her  mind  sweeter  than  poison  and 
revenge ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  only  one  thing,  I  should  overturn  them 
as  easily  as  I  kick  over  this  footstool." 

My  mother  upset  the  stool  as  she  spoke, 
hurting  her  foot  in  doing  so,  which  evidently 
increased  her  ill-temper,  for  she  limped  to  the 
sofa  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  spoke  with 
less  reticence  than  ever. 

'*I  am  not  a  deceitful  woman,  Esther,  what- 
ever my  bad  qualities  may  be.  I  permitted 
you  to  see  very  soon  that  I  didn't  like  you, 
and  I  tell  you  so  again  now." 

A  burning  flush  of  pain  and  anger  flashed 
hot  over  my  face,  and  my  hands,  lying  on  my 
lap,  clasped  and  unclasped  convulsively,  but 
I  lettered  no  word  in  reply. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  why,"  continued  my 
mother.  "Colonel  Treganowen  can't  beat 
me,  I  suppose,  for  telling  that  much.  Part 
of  my  bargain  with  that  unbottled  viper  was, 
that  she  was  to  have  you  to  bring  up  as  she 
chose.  Now  a  mother  naturally  loves  her 
child;  but  if  I  had  loved,  you,  she  would 
always  have  had  her  soft,  silky  hand  on  the 
sorest  spot  in  my  heart,  cruelly  tormenting 
it.  So,  not  being  an  eel,  not  choosing  to  be 
skinned  in  more  places  than  I  coyld  help,  I 
determined  in  self-defence  not  to  like  you. 
I  made  that  resolve  on  the  day  you  were 
l)om "  —  here  my  mother  shut  her  eyes,  as 
if  she  were  remembering  some  incident 
vividly  —  **and  I  succeeded.  If  Mildred 
had  whipped  you  to  death  as  a  child,  or 
shut  you  up  in  a  dark  closet  every  night  to 
make  you  mad,  I  should  only  have  laughed 
at  her.  Not  one  strip  of  skin  has  she  ever 
peeled  off  my  body  through  you,  Esther. 
But  in  another  quarter  she  has  me  in  her 
power.  There  she  can  put  her  fangs  in  my 
heart  if  she  chooses." 

I  thought  my  mother  alluded  to  Paul,  and 
the  new  insight  into  her  feelings  that  she  now 
gave  me  brought  a  sense  of  pity  into  my  heart 
for  her,  perceiving,  as  I  did,  that  even  her 
want  of  love  to  her  child  was  worthy  of  pity, 


being,  as  it  were,  only  an  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  while  her  love  for  Paul  left  her  vul- 
nerable. And  so  I  respected  the  emotion  that 
worked  in  her  lips  and  paled  her  face  as  she 
spoke.  The  gnawing  root  of  her  agitation, 
however,  whatever  it  might  be,  only  made  her 
hate  me  the  more. 

''You  irritate  me  to  death,  Esther,"  she 
said.  *'  You  sit  there  so  calm  and  cold;  3'ou 
have  no  more  feeling  than  those  old  death's- 
heads  at  Treval.  What  do  these  old  maids 
think  a  mother  is,  I  wonder,  that  they  play 
with  a  mother's  heart  as  they  would  with  a 
toy?  Do  you  suppose  it  would  have  been  no 
pleasure  to  me,  Esther,  to  like  my  own  child? 
Is  it  no  loss  to  you  and  me,  the  want  of  this 
affection  that  would  have  existed  if  you  had 
belonged  to  rae  as  Nature  intended,  and  if  you 
had  not — ^orse  still  —  been  set  up  as  an 
instrument  of  torture,  and  beggar  some  one 
whom  I  can  and  do  love  ?  " 

0  God!  what  would  I  not  have  given  to 
have  fallen  back  on  my  mother's  neck,  and 
cried  out,  "O  mother,  mother!  love  me  a 
little  I  only  a  little  I  The  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  full  feast  of  your  affection  for  this 
other  give  to  me,  and  I  in  return  will  pour 
into  your  lap  the  harvest  of  a  full  heart ! " 

But  I  could  not  speak.  I  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  I  burned  and  shivered  in  a 
breath,  as  the  thought  struck  me  that  this 
other  was  not  Paul,  but  the  unknown  Alice, 
whose  height  I  had  notched  upon  the  old  ash- 
tree— the  Alice  whom  Stephen  had  called 
"little  wife"  — the  Alice  Dr.  Spencer  had 
praised  —  the  Alice  whose  pure  white  bed, 
like  a  soft  nest,  lay  so  close  to  my  mother's 
room  that  her  eye  fell  on  it  through  the  open 
door  —  last  in  sleeping,  first  on  waking. 

1  bent  my  head  lower  and  lower  on  my 
hands,  and  tears  fell  through  the  fingers. 

**  Ah,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  have  some  feel- 
ing," was  all  my  mother  said,  as,  wrapped  in 
her  shawls,  she  looked  alternately  at  the  fire 
and  at  me. 

Apparently  she  was  in  deep  thought,  and  I 
perceived  by  the  earnestness  of  her  gaze  that 
I  was  the  subject  of  her  cogitations;  but  what- 
ever her  hesitation  was  concerning  me,  she 
soon  flung  it  off. 

*♦  Wodld  you  like  a  pretty  ring,  Esther?" 
she  said,  kindly. 

**  If  you  give  It  to  me,  mamma."  But  a 
vague  uneasiness  shook  my  voice  as  I  spoke. 

*<I  recollect  you  don't  seem  to  care  much 
for  money,"  observed  my  mother,  thoughtfully. 
**  Bring  that  inlaid  box  over  here,  and  choose 
a  ring." 

i  I  handed  her  the  box.  **  Hease  choose  one 
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for  me,  mamma,    I  shall  like  your  choice 
best." 

She  turned  the  rings  over  many  times,  and, 
in  spite  of  my  shrinking  relactance  to  observe 
the  fact,  1  was  forced  to  see  the  unwilling, 
lingering  ^uch  of  her  fingers,  and  the  sigh 
with  which  she  at  last  handed  n^e  the  least 
raluable  of  the  set 

**  You  may  kiss  me  if  you  like,  Esther," 
she  said. 

I  kissed  her  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  It  doesn't  give  you  much  pleasure  I  per- 
ceive to  have  a  present.  I  suppose  you  don't 
think  the  ring  is  good  enough  for  you?  " 

'*  O  mamma !  mamma  I "  I  cried,  hastily 
wiping  my  misinterpreted  tears,  "  the  ring  is 
beautiful. 

"Well,  put  it  on.  I  am  glad  you  are 
pleased,  though  crying  is  an  odd  way  of 
showing  pleasure.  Ah !  the  ring  is  too  large, 
I  see.  I  never  saw  such  fingers  aa  yours  — 
they  are  too  small  to  be  human.  I  declare 
they  are  like  a  sick  chicken's  white  claws." 

I  bore  this  comparison  quietly,  Iiiding  my 
obnoxious  hands,  and  waiting  silently  for  my 
mother  to  continue. 

"  Esther,  you  are  a  very  odd  girl,  but  you 
are  certainly  clever,  and  I  want  you  to  help 
mc  in  something  I  have  at  heart.  Alice,  you 
know  — " 

I  started  and  looked  up.  "  What  can  I 
know  about  Alice,  mamma?"  I  said,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  You  may  know  this  much,  that  she  shall 
not  stay  with  you  ,at  Mrs.  Spencer's.  I  am 
afraid  to  permit  you  to  be  together.  You'll 
hurt  and  terrify  Alice  —  you  needn't  interrupt, 
you  don't  know  what  I  mean — it  is  enough 
that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  this  point. 
But  how  am  I  to  manage  it?  The  colonel  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule,  the  doctor  is  a  gate-post, 
and  Mildred  a  rock;  nevertheless,  I  verily 
believe  you  can  get  your  own  way  with  them 
all  if  you  choose,  so  you  must  just  say  that 
you  won't  go  to  Mrs.  Spencer's  —  tliat  you 
prefer  going  to  school  instead." 

I  turned  pale,  and  a  faint  sickness  seized 
my  heart.     Was  this  to  be  my  return  for  all 
Dr.  Spencer's  kindness? 
^    "I  can't  say  that,  mamma,  indeed  I  can- 
'^'not." 

**  So  you  refuse  me  after  all  my  kindness?  " 
said  my  mother,  glancing  at  the  ring  spark- 
ling on  my  finger.  An  inclination  to  tear  it 
off  and  fling  it  on  the  floor  seized  me,  but  I 
restrained  myself. 
**  Ask  me  something  else,  mamma." 
"  1  have  nothing  else  to  ask.  Alice  is  all  I 
care  for  in  the  world  j  if  you  are  her  com- 


panion, you'll  make  her  like  yourself,  and  I'd 
rather  see  her  die  than  see  her  like  you." 

I  suppressed  the  low  cry  that  almost  burst 
from  my  lips,  and  stood  up  trembling. 

"  Mamma,  why  do  you  care  for  Alice  Wes- 
ton so  much?" 

»*  Why  do  I  care  for  Alice  ?  — why ?" — 
exclaimed  my  mother,  staring  at  me  in  an 
amazed  way.  But  this  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant ;  the  next  she  had  sunk  back  among  her 
shawls,  and,  biting  her  lips,  she  said, 
angrily :  — 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  Esther?  Don't  ask 
questions.  Why  did  I  marry  Colonel  Tregan- 
owen  to  make  myself  miserable?"  she  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  sudden  passion.  "  So 
you'll  go  to  Mrs.  Spencer's,  and  in  a  few  days 
Alice  will  know  all  you  know  about  Paul. 
She'll  learn  to  hate  me  —  to  despise  me  — she 
who  is  so  proud  of  her  ancient  name,  she  will 
think  of  me  only  as  the  sister  of  a  felon ! 
And  is  that  bitterness  enough  for  me?  No  I  — 
Alice  cannot  keep  a  secret ;  she  would  not 
have  the  facts  that  you  know  in  her  possession 
a  single  day  without  going  straight  to  the 
colonel,  and  divulging  all  I  and  the  result 
would  be  strife,  hatred,  separation,  divorce. 
Your  father  would  quit  mo  forever  —  would 
he  live  with  the  sister  of  Alicia's  murderer? 
And  would  he  withhold  his  hand  from  Paul  for 
your  sake  or  for  mine?  I  tell  you  he  would 
bring. my  brother  to  the  gallows,  if  he  trod 
upon  our  graves  to  do  it." 

My  mother's  passion  and  terror  altered  her 
voice  and  her  face.  All  beauty  died  out  of  it, 
as,  pallid  and  distorted,  her  features  worked 
and  quivered  with^  fear  and  anger. 

**  I  should  never  tell  this  Alice  Weston,  any 
of  the  secrets  of  my  family,'*  said  I,  in  a  tone 
of  contempt. 

These  words  maddened  my  mother.  "  This 
Alice  Weston!"  she  repeated,  in  an  accent 
of  indescribable  passion.  * '  Is  that  the  way  —  " 
But  something  checked  her  words,  though  not 
her  agitation.  She  started  from  the  sofa,  and 
came  towards  me,  her  shawls  falling  on  the 
floor  in  a  rich  heap  of  color,  and  taking  me  by 
the  arms  she  looked  in  my  face. 

**  And  I  repeat  to  you,  Esther  Treganowen, 
that  you  would  tell  this  Alice  Weston  every- 
thing. Not  by  day;  but  a  random  question 
from  her  at  night  would  elicit  all.  You  are 
two  girls ;  awake,  you  are  as  secret  as  the 
grave ;  asleep,  you  are  open  as  the  day.  Now 
go  to  Mrs.  Spencer's  at  your  peril,  ruin  your 
mother,  drive  Alice  into  a  madhouse,  and 
hang  your  uncle.  You  and  your  father  doubt- 
less could  slill  comfort  each  other.  You  are 
capable  of  going  to  Paul's  execution,  and  con- 
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soling  j'ourselves  on  your  way  home  with 
pious  reflection.  But  so  help  me  Heaven !  "  — 
and  she  used  here  coarse,  strong  words,  such 
perhaps  as  she  had  heard  in  her  youth  —  "  your 
father  shall  not  hear  this  from  Alice's  lips ! 
Go  to  Mrs.  Spencer's,  .and  I  swear  to  you  by 
the  fiery  blood  of  all  the  devils,  I  will  seek 
him  instantly,  and  tell  him  everything  my- 
self." 

Something  of  the  coarse  nature  of  her 
brother  flashed  through  the  mask  of  her  beauty, 
as  my  mother's  passion  burst  the  threads  that 
the  courtesies  and  gentleness  of  her  later  life 
had  wrapped  about  her,  and  broke  forth  in  the 
strong  hidcousness  of  this  language.  I  do  not 
think  she  could  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  give  me  that  furious  shake,  which  seemed 
nearly  t^  break  up  my  small  frame,  as  she 
flung  me  from  her.  Exhausted  and  frightened, 
I  reeled  into  a  chair,  while  my  mother,  gather- 
ing up  her  shawls,  threw  herself  on  the  sofa, 
and  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  not  my  face  alone  but 
my  heart  was  bloodless,  so  cold  and  deathly 
had  her  words  made  me  feel.  **  Mamma,"  I 
said,  and  my  voice  quivered  with  a  strange  an- 
guish, **  if  it  be  true  that  I  talk  in  my  sleep,  I 
cannot  of  course  answer  for  my  secrecy. 
Any  precaution  I  took  in  locking  my  door 
would  not  seem  sufficient  to  your  fears ;  you 
would  always  imagine  some  slight  accident 
might  betray  the  truth  to  Miss  Weston.  I 
will  not  go  to  Mrs.  Spencer's." 

Some  minutes  before  I  heard  the  doctor's 
step  in  the  hall,  and  I  knew  he  was  now  in  the 
library  with  my  father;  the  thought  of  his 
gladsome  presence  there  awaiting  me,  quiv- 
ered through  me  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  yet  I 
went  on  in  a  quieter  voice,  "  I  will  do  this  for 
you,  mamma,  but  I  will  not  keep  your  ring." 

I  drew  ray  mother's  bribe  from. my  finger, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table,  then  I  left  the  room 
without  another  word,  and  crept  downstairs 
pale  and  shivering. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

At  the  library  door,  with  my  cold  fingers 
on  the  lock,  I  paused  a  moment  ere  I  gathered 
courage  to  turn  it,  and  found  myself  confront- 
ing the  genial  face  and  kindly  smile  of  the 
friend  who  never  failed  mo.  I  walked  straight 
up  to  the  young  man,  an<l  put  my  hand  in  his, 
but  I  spoke  to  my  father. 

*'  Papa,  I  am  come  to  say  that  I  cannot  go 
to  Mrs.  Spencer's.  I  know  I  am  a  strange 
girl,  and   you    have  been  indulgent—  most 


indulgent  —  bear  with    me  now.      I    cannot 
go." 

The  tight  clasp  in  which  I  held  the  doc- 
tor's band  must  have  hurt  him,  and  I  ki>ew, 
through  the  pressure  of  this  olasp,  he  felt 
the  trembling  of  my  whole  frame,  but  he  said 
nothing,  though  his  earnest  gaze  seemed 
riveted  on  my  small  white  face.  The  pain, 
the  mystery  of  my  position,  the  ignorance  and 
bewilderment  under  which  I  acted,  confused 
me,  and  I  returned  his  look  in  hopeless,  help- 
less sorrow.  A  little  while  ago,  and  I  had  re- 
jected Alice's  companionship  in  pride,  perhaps 
in  hate;  now  she  —  or  my  mother  for  her — 
was  rejecting  mine  as  terrible  and  dangerous. 
Yet  this  second  rejection  was  to  appear  to 
come  from  me,  with  all  its  accompanying  in- 
gratitude and  its  heartless  disregard  of  my 
father's  wishes.  No  thought  of  the  false  light 
in  which  I  should  stand  had  crossed  my 
mother's  mind  as  she  demanded  this  sacrifice 
of  me.  She  loved  only  Alice ;  my  father  — 
God  help  my  jealous  heart!  I  saw  it  —  loved 
her  too,  and  there  was  yet  another  who  loved 
her ;  still  I  was  not  to  be  angry,  I  was  not  to 
hate ;  for  her  sake  I  was  to  grieve  my  fatlier, 
I  was  to  lose  my  friend  I 

In  these  few  ink-words  in  which  I  strive  to 
paint  a  feeble  picture  of  my  pain,  there  lives 
only  a  faint  image  of  the  strong  sufiering  with 
which  I  battled  as  I  spoke  the  first  short  sen- 
tence to  my  father.  What  would  I  have  given 
to  have  thrown  my  arms  around  his  neck,  anc" 
hide  my  poor  little  worn  face  on  his  shoulder 
that  he  might  read 'the  truth  in  my  tears  and 
the  throbbing  of  my  heart,  for  speech  to  tell 
him  I  had  none  I 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Esther?  **  he 
said,  sternly. 

My  chest  heaved,  my  lips  quivered.  **I 
cannot  go,"  I  answered. 

"  This  is  childish  folly  — you  must  go !  "  he 
replied,  with  increased  anger.  *'  I  quit  Eng- 
land in  a  few  days  to  brave  all  the  chances  and 
hazards  of  war,  to  face  death  in  countless 
ways,  and  this  is  the  time  you  choose  to  fill 
me  with  anxiety  and  pain  I  How  can  I  leave 
if  you  refuse  to  accept  the  safe  and  happy 
asylum  I  have  secured  for  you  ?  You  are  not 
a  child,  and  I  expected  sense  and  kindness 
from  you,  Esther." 

The  pain  and  disappointment  in  his  tune 
blinded  my  eyes  with  tears.  I  tried  to  say 
again,  *'I  cannot  go,"  but  I  broke  down,  and 
only  turned  a  wild  look  on  him,  shaking  my 
head  as  a  negative. 

^*If  I  lay  my  commands  on  yon,  Esther, 
you  must  obey,  but  I  am  willing  to  hear  your 
reasons.    Why  do  you  object  to  Mrs.  Spen« 
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cer's?  Is  k  possible  you  dislike  the  doctor?  " 
For  answer,  I  looked  at  Hubert  Spencer.  I 
looked  full  into  those  wonderful  eyes  that  no 
other  face  liad,  or  ever  could  haye,  and  the 
clasp  of  my  small  hand  appealed  to  him  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  thousand  words,  pleading 
for  his  help.  With  what  childish  love  and 
confidence  I  looked,  I  never  knew  till  he  told 
me  in  after  years. 

"  It  is  not  that;  she  does  not  dislike  me,** 
he  said. 

At  these  words  I  broke  from  him  and  ran 
to  my  father,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  chair, 
I  clasped  his  arm,  and  sobbed,  speechless. 
But,  smgry  with  my  unreasoning  disobedience 
as  he  deemed  it,  he  would  have  raised  me 
sternly,  had  not  the  doctor  come  to  my  help. 

**  Leave  her  alone  a  little,**  he  said ;  "  dhe  is 
so  troubled  she  cannot  speak.  Bemember  her 
painfiilly  sensitive  nature,  and  how  strangely 
it  has  been  tried,**  he  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

At  these  words  my  father  stooped  and 
kissed  me.  Then  I  gained  courage ;  I  spoke 
out  wildly:  — 

'^  O  papa,  take  me  back  to  Treval  I  Let  me 
stay  there  while  you  are  away  I  I  have  read 
of  long-imprisoned  captives  set  free  who  wept 
to  be  taken  back  to  their  dungeons.  I  am  like 
them.  I  am  only  fit  for  Treval.  I  have  been 
lonely  all  my  life.  I  could  not  bear  strangers 
—  above  all,  this  girl,  Alice  Weston.  What 
do  I  know  of  girls?  I  could  not  endure  to  be 
with  her,  —  I  should  be  afraid  of  her,  —  I 
should  feel  in  chains  in  her  presence.  I  have 
always  been  companionless ;  I  want  no  school- 
fellows, no  friends,  no  sisters.  Papa,  take  me 
back  to  Treval,  where  I  shall  be  lonely  again ; 
and  forgive  me,  or  I  shall  die.** 

Some  great  emotion  worked  in  my  father's 
face  as  I  clung  to  him,  holding  his  hands 
pressed  against  his  cheeks,  wetting  them  with 
tears. 

"  This  is  dreadful,*'  he  said,  as  if  to  him- 
self. "What  does  it  mean?'*  he  added, 
turning  to  Dr.  Spencer.  "She  showed  no 
repugnance  to  our  plan  at  Trcganowen,  and 
even  so  late  as  yesterday  she  seemed  content 
and  glad." 

I  dared  not  follow  his  glance ;  I  could  not 
look  at  the  face  of  Dr.  Spencer.  I  was  giving 
up  all  thoughts  of  seeing  it,  perhaps,  forever ; 
I  was  renouncing  all  my  dreams  of  happiness 
beneath  his  roof,  —  all  my  hope  of  living  my 
daily  life  in  the  **  full  feast  of  his  presence," 
as  Jenifer  had  said;  I  was  going  back  to 
hunger  and  emptiness,  —  I  was  going  back  to 
prison  at  Treval. 

"  It  means,**  began  the  doctor,  in  answer  to 
my  fothery  "  that  Esther  •—  ** 


But  here  he  stopped,  for  I  turned  suddenly 
and  looked  at  him,  imploring  silence  by  a 
gesture.  In  the  expression  of  his  eye,  in 
his  glance  towards  my  mother*s  portrait,  I 
read  that  he  had  divined  a  portion  of  the 
truth. 

"  It  means,**  he  continued,  "  that  Esther  is 
sensitively  nervous  to  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  If  Miss  Weston  were  not  with  ray 
mother,  would  you  come?  **  he  asked. 

The  hope  that  glowed  within  me  at  his 
words  burnt  on  my  face  in  a  blush  of  fire. 

"  I  would  go  then,*'  I  said,  softly. 

"Colonel  Treganowen,"  said  Dr.  Spencer, 
"you  must  remove  Miss  Weston  from  my 
mother's  care.  This  is  a  fixed  idea  on  Es- 
ther's part,  and  we  must  yield  to  it  All 
things  must  yield  to  her  health  and  happi- 
ness. I  have  set  my  heart  on  restoring  her 
to  you  on  your  return,  blooming  in  health 
and  beauty.  Give  me  my  way.  Miss  Wes- 
ton has  no  need  of  me.  This  poor  little 
dove*'  —  he  lifted  me  from  my  father's  feet, 
and  gathered  me  in  his  arms  —  "has  been 
terrified,  imprisoned,  wounded  almost  to 
death.  I  cannot  give  her  up  for  twenty 
such  blooming,  flourishing  flowers  as  Miss 
Alice  Weston.*' 

My  father  remained  silent.  Some  deep 
pain  sat  upon  his  face,  betraying  a  strength 
of  sorrow  I  could  not  comprehend.  Dr. 
Spencer  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  respect- 
ful pity. 

"  It  is  a  disappointment,"  he  said,  —  "a  bit- 
ter one.  I  can  comprehend  all  you  feel.  A 
great  hope  has  quitted  us  both.  We  cannot 
help  it.  A  forced  companionship  would  bring 
none  of  the  results  we  desire.** 

"  O  Esther!  "  said  my  father,  breaking  forth 
in  a  cry  of  sorrow,  "  you  know  not  what  you 
do  I  I  thought  to  quit  England  accompanied 
by  one  happy  hope ;  you  have  killed  it.  Dr. 
Spencer,  I  will  remove  Alice,  but,  as  you 
truly  say,  the  disappointment  is  bitter.  I 
thought  to  give  my  poor,  lonely  child  a  com- 
panion. I  hoped,  in  spite  of  Mildred's  long 
hate,  to  And  her  a  sister.  O  Esther,  you  can- 
not dream  the  pain  you  give  me.** 

With  eyes  full  of  pity  he  looked  down  upon 
me,  and  with  eyes  ftill  of  pity  I  looked  up  to 
him. 

"O  my  father!"  I  thought,  "the  pain  of 
knowing  that  such  a  man  as  Paul  Polwhele 
lives  would  be  greater  than  this  pain,  so  I 
gather  courage  to  bear  your  words." 

"  Delay  is  useless.  I  will  send  the  servani^ 
and  carriage  for  Alice  at  once." 

My  father  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but, 
glancing  towards  my  tearful  face  as  I  stood 
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trembling  with  my  hand  on  Dr.  Spencer'8 
arm,  he  came  back  and  kissed  me. 

**Do  not  think  I  am  angry,  Esther,"  he 
said ;  **  the  fault  of  this  is  not  all  yours." 

*'  This  is  your  mother's  doing,"  said  Dr. 
Spencer,  the  moment  my  fatlier  had  closed 
the  door. 

"  Yes,"  I  answ^ered,  softly. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  her  reason?  " 

«*No,  never!" 

I  tightened  ray  clasp  on  his  arm,  and  turned 
pale  at  the  thought. 

'*  It  does  not  matter,  —  I  shall  find  it  out." 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

It  was  decided  at  first  that  I  should  depart 
in  the  carriage  which  was  going  to  Clifton  to 
fetch  Miss  Weston,  but  as  my  father  wished  to 
show  me  the  city,  and  make  many  purchases 
for  me.  Dr.  Spencer  proposed  that  Jenifer 
only  should  go  in  the  chariot,  and  that  I 
should  accompany  him  in  his  chaise,  and  it 
was  tlms  arranged. 

We  started  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  cold 
farewell  ft-om  my  mother,  and  many  promises 
from  my  father  to  visit  me  as  often  as  possible 
before  lie  quitted  England.  If  I  felt  sad  on 
parting,  Dr.  Spencer  soon  beguiled  my  grief 
by  little  rills  of  talk,  and  laughter,  and  song, 
which  burst  from  him  naturally,  not  as  if  he 
were  pouring  them  fortli  to  amuse  me,  but  as 
if  he  could  not  help  their  bubbling  up  like  a 
spring  from  the  full  fountain  of  his  happy 
nature. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  October ;  day  soon 
closed  around  us,  and  we  travelled  through  a 
golden  sunset  into  a  rosy  twilight,  through 
which  Night  came  daintily  to  meet  us,  gliding 
softly  beneath  her  canopy  of  stars,  pressing 
perfume  with  her  feet  from  the  autumn  flowers, 
At  her  approach  the  winds  crept  into  the  trees 
to  rest,  and  the  incense-bearing  air  wrapped 
us  about  in  hushed  darkness  like  the  leaves  of 
a  lotos'flowcr.  Gradually  silence  fell  down 
upon  us  —  a  silence  dreamy  and  full,  teeming 
with  strange  thought  —  not  the  shadowy 
thought  of  sleep,  but  visions  that  drop  from  the 
over-brimming  cup  of  young  life ;  these  held 
me  as  in  a  spell,  while  the  waving  trees  in  un- 
certain shape  passed  by  to  the  music  of  the 
horses*  feet,  and  the  melody  and  march  of  the 
sounding  world  as  it  travels  stately  through 
the  night  lulled  me  into  a  pleasant  weariness, 
which  stole  upon  me  with  a  breathlike  rest. 
Aud  the  doctor  was  silent  too,  holding  me  like 
a  jewel  in  the  warm  ring  of  his  arm,  cradling 


my  head  on  Ills  shoulder ;  and  tkus  resting, 
the  visions  dropped,  then  started  up  again, 
then  danced  brokenly  in  the  shining  shapes 
that  came  and  went  without  a  meaning,  and  I 
slept. 

I  slept,  and  yet  in  another  carriage  I  saw 
myself  sitting  alone  and  sorrowful,  only  I  was 
taller,  fairer,  and  the  glow  of  health  mingled 
with  the  glow  of  light  flashing  from  the  lamp 
on  my  bright  cheeks.  But  my  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears,  and  yet  they  smiled,  and  the  old 
lost  look  had  faded  away,  quenched  in  a  sea 
of  love  in  which  they  swam.  Loose  upon  ray 
shoulders  my  hair  floated,  and  the  golden  wave 
of  fire  that  rippled  through  it  had  dicd^ut  in 
ebon  blackness.  And  I  was  fair,  very  fair,  and 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  leaning  from  the 
carriage  window  I  put  out  a  timid  hand  and 
arm  steeped  in  the  moon's  rnys  like  a  mcr^ 
maid's  rising  from  a  sea  of  silver,  and  I  sought 
to  touch  the  unlovely,  weird,  and  solemn 
Estlier,  who,  pale  and  sickly,  slept  on  Hubert 
Spencer's  arm. 

"Ah,  do  not  envy  her  her  father's  heart, 
she  has  but  him  in  the  world." 

The  voice  came  into  my  dream  like  hia,  but 
I  slept  on,  and  my  hand  —  the  hand  of  my 
other  self —  stretched  far  out  from  the  window, 
and  would  have  touched  me  on  the  brow,  but 
another  voice,  silver-clear,  rippled  in  upon  ray 
sense,  and  I  broke  from  my  sleep  with  a  cry 
trembling  upon  my  lips  —  **  Stephen !  " 

Who  said  it?  what  was  it?  I  trembled  as  I 
asked  myself.  And  in  awaking  I  ft^lt  as 
thougli  some  shock  had  divided  me  in  twain, 
taking  from  me  that  other  self  for  whom  such 
long  years  I  had  been  dimly  seeking.  But  I 
was  alone  with  Dr.  Spencer,  and  on  one  side 
the  road  was  very  dark,  but  on  (he  other  lights 
gleamed  —  a  carriage  was  passing  by,  and  for 
a  moment's  flash  I  saw  tlie  figure  of  a  fair  girl 
sitting  alone,  her  face  hidden  in  her  clasped 
hands,  her  hair  in  a  dark  shower  covering  her 
fair  shoulders;  then  she  was  gone,  nnd  I 
should  have  thought  the  vision  still  a  dream, 
save  that  the  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
rumble  of  the  departing  wheels  were  real 
sounds. 

"  Poor  Alice  I  "  said  Dr.  Spencer.  «*  She 
was  weeping ;  doubtless  she  is  grieved  to  quit 
my  mother." 

And,  from  out  of  the  darkness,  a  voice 
echoed,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  sudden,  as 
though  a  star  had  spoken,  dropping  silvery 
music  to  our  feet. 

**  Poor  Alice  I  she  has  wept  the  whole  way.* 

I  turned,  and  on  the  dark  side  of  the  road 

loomed  the  figure  of  a  horseman.     "  Do  not 

be  frightened,"  whispered  Div  Spencer,  m  the 
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Tiolont  bound  of  my  heart  beat  against  his 
arm.     '^  It  is  a  friend  of  mine.'* 

'*!  know  him,"  I  answered.  Then  J  put 
my  hand  out  and  took  his.  <*  Thank  you 
for  the  *  Faerie  Queen.'  I've  read  it  through 
and  through.  You  are  escorting  Alice,'  the 
girl  you  called  your  little  wife ;  but  there  is 
no  need;  she  is  quite  safe  in  papa's  carriage, 
with  two  servants  to  protect  her." 

The  young  man  laughed,  and  the  moon- 
light made  his  face  look  pale. 

"  I  am  not  escorting  Alice,  Miss  Tregan- 
owen;  I  happened  to  be  going  this  road  to- 
night, that's  all.  Are  the  ladies  of  Treval 
well?" 

"  They  are  well,"  I  answered. 

*'  And  you  —  are  you  better?  " 

I  felt  the  tightened  clasp  of  the  doctor's 
arm,  but  I  released  myself  fVom  it,  and  leaned 
from  the  window. 

''The  carriage  is  fast  disappearing.  Had 
you  not  better  gallop  after  it,  instead  of  ask- 
ing questions  to  which  you  scarcely  desire  an 
answer?" 

"We  are  friends,  I  hope?"  said  Miss  Ad- 
monitia's  godson,  riding  up  quite  close,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  the  window-sill. 

I  made  no  reply. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  still  thirteen  hundred 
years  old  —  ". 

"No,  I  am  fourteen  now;  indeed,  nearly 
fifteen  —  " 

"But  no  younger,"  broke  in  the  young 
man,  "  and  as  much  my  enemy  as  ever. 
Farewell,  foir  Capulet.  Won't  you  say 
adieu?  " 

"Why  adieu?"  I  asked.  And  a  slight 
quiver  on  my  lip  made  me  stop  short. 

"I  go  to-morrow  to  Southampton,  and 
thence  to  Lisbon.  My  guardian  griffins  at 
Treval  seem  to  think  a  little  killing  will  do 
mo  good.  I  have  liberty  to  risk  shooting, 
drowning,  and  hanging  for  three  years ;  then 
I  return  to  —  to  my  fate,  I  suppose,"  he 
added,  carelessly. 

"What  can  it  matter  to  me  where  he 
goes?  "  I  asked  myself. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  I  said. 

"  Glad  for  what?  That  I  go  to  my  death, 
or  return  to  ray  fate —  which?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  go.  Thank  you  again  for 
the  'Faerie  Queen.'  Good-by;  the  carriage 
is  out  of  sight." 

"  Your  feelings  do  you  credit.  Miss  Tre- 
ganowen.  Had  you  shown  me  the  least 
kindness,  I  was  about  in  return  to  promise 
you  that  I  would  get  killed  if  I  could;  and 
if  not,  I  would  defend  your  &ther,  and  bring 


him  back  safe  from  the  tide  of  war,  if  friend- 
ship and  affection  can  do  it." 

"  Are  you  going  with  my  father?  "  I  cried. 
"  If  you  will  indeed  try  to  guard  him  "  —  I 
stopped,  a  little  confused. 

"If  I  guard  him?"  repeated  Stephen, 
bending  low  from  his  saddle.  "  Pray  finish. 
I  feel  like  a  knight  of  old,  about  to  be  re- 
warded by  some  fair  queen  of  beauty." 

I  knew  he  was  quizzing  me,  and  my  face 
flushed,  while  Dr.  Spencer  appeared  irritated. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
close  this  window.  When  one  has  charge 
of  an  heiress,  one  must  be  careful  of  her 
health.  You  know  I  am  guarding  here  the 
houses  of  Treganowep  and  Treval." 

I  could  not  understand  the  shaft,  but  it 
struck  home,  for  the  young  man's  laugh  fell 
suddenly  into  a  blank  silence. 

"You  will  find  it  difficult  to  overtake 
Miss  Weston  now?"  continued  the  doctor. 
"  Had  you  not  better  make  haste?" 

"  What  does  it  matter  about  Miss  Weston? 
She  is  not  an  heiress,  you  know,"  answered 
Stephen,  bitterly.  "If  the  coachman  tilts 
her  into  the  hedge,  and  breaks  her  neck, 
half  a  county  will  not  go  into  mourning  for 
Act." 

"But  that  is  not  the  case  here,"  observed 
the  doctor  in  his  blandest  manner,  "  so  pray 
permit  me  to  put  up  the  window." 

His  hand  was  on  it,  when  Stephen  stopped 
him  in  a  polite  but  cold  tone. 

"  One  moment,  I  beg.  Miss  Treganowen, 
pray  shake  hands  with  mc,  and  say  good-by. 
You  may  wish  a  shot  may  reach  me  if  you 
like.  I  don't  much  care.  I  am  a  sad,  reck- 
less dog,  and  good  for  nothing  else  but  food 
for  powder.  Wlien  you  write  to  Miss  Mil- 
dred, you  will  not  tell  her  we  met  as  ene- 
mies?" 

"I  have  never  mentioned  you  to  Miss 
Mildred,  and  it  is  not  likely  I  ever  shall,"  I 
answered. 

"  Oh,  really?  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  he 
said,  in  a  relieved  tone.  "I  fear  you  would 
not  print  me  in  couleur  de  rose,  and  you  know 
I  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  Miss  Mildred,  and 
don't  wish  to  offend  her." 

During  this  speech  he  bent  forward,  and 
seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to  look  at  me,  but 
I  held  my  face  out  of  the  moonlight  and 
disappointed  him. 

"  If  you  fear  our  meeting  as  enemies  would 
offend  her,  you  can  put  your  mind  at  ease.  I 
have  no  enmity  or  any  other  feeling  regarding 
you  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  being  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  book." 
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An  expression,  half  vexed,  half  amused, 
passed  over  his  face. 

**  Old  as  ever,"  he  said. 

**  Older,"  I  answered. 

**  And  in  all  else  unchanged,  I  presume?" 
he  returned,  trying  again  to  peer  into  my 
face.  The  slight  sarcasm  in  his  tone  cut  the 
reins  of  my  temper. 

*'  I  am  quite  as  plain  as  ever,  and  as  stead- 
fast as  ever  in  my  likes  and  dislikes,  and  in 
resistance  to  all  tyranny,  present  and  future. 
The  carriage  is  out  of  sight,  and  papa's  horses 
are  good ;  you  have  lost  all  chance  of  over- 
taking Miss  Wes'on." 

I  leaned  back  on  my  seat  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  intends  to  say  nothing  more,  and 
again  Dr.  Spencer  would  have  closed  the 
window,  but  Stephen's  hand  interposed.  He 
held  it  out  towards  me,  and  my  fingers  were 
clasped  within  it,  with  scarcely  a  conscious- 
ness on  my  part  that  I  was  obeying  his  wish. 

"Without  malice,  Miss  Treganowen  ?  *'  he 
asked. 

"Certainly,"  I  faltered,  as,  hiding  in 
shadow,  I  glanced  at  his  handsome  face, 
shining  in  the  moonlight. 

"Let  us  say  good-by  kindly,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  No  need  to  torment  each  other 
now.  We  shall  have  time  enough  for  that 
in  our  future  lives.  You  are  only  a  child  — 
you  cannot  understand  how  some  things  may 
make  a  man  fame  and  fret,  and  show  himself 
different  to  what  he  is."  He  wrung  my  hand, 
took  off  his  hat  to  Dr.  Spencer,  and  galloped 
away.  The  window  remained  open,  and 
thougli  I  shivered  perceptibly,  my  companion 
for  a  moment  took  no  notice ;  then  he  closed 
it  hastily. 

"  Esther,  you  took  too  much  trouble  to 
show  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine  you  do  not  like 
him." 

"Is  that  his  name?"  said  I,  evading  a 
reply  to  this  remark. 

"Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  his 
name  ?  "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  How  should  I?  Have  I  not  been  brought 
up  as  a  prisoner,  through  whose  dungeon- 
doors  no  intelligence  was  ever  permitted  to 
penetrate?    Who  is  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine?" 

"I  suppose  I  interfere  with  no  family 
arrangements  by  giving  you  that  simple  in- 
formation," said  Dr.  Spencer.  "He  is  a 
distant  relation  of  the  Misses  Tremaine, 
through  the  sister  of  the  first  baronet,  who 
made  a  runaway  match,  and  was  ever  after 
repudiated  by  his  family.  However,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Theobald,  his  daughters  sought 
out  their  cousin,  who  was  living  in  great 
obscurity   and    poverty    with    his    widowed 


mother  at  Bristol,  and  charged  themselves 
with  his  education.  And  just  before  you 
came  from  India,  Esther,  they,  conjoin tlj^ 
with  this  lady,  petitioned  the  crown  that 
the  baronetcy  —  extinct  or  dormant  by  their 
father's  death  — might  be  conferred  on  him. 
The  county  of  Cornwall,  you  know,  returns 
as  many  members,  within  two,  as  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,^  and  so  many  boroughs 
are  in  the  Misses  Tremaine*8  hands,  that  no 
request  of  theirs  was  likely  to  be  refused. 
Their  young  relative,  Stephen  Carpenter, 
had  the  baronetcy,  and  took  the  name  of 
Tremaine ;  they  made  him  a  handsome  allow- 
ance, for  he  is  quite  dependent  on  them,  and 
they  give  him  every  reason  to  suppose  that  at 
their  death  they  will  leave  him  ample  means 
to  keep  up  the  rank  they  have  procured  him. 
Whether  they  annex  any  price  to  their  gifts, 
Esther,  I  scarcely  know,  though  by  his  irritable 
manner  I  sometimes  fancy  they  do.  His 
mother,  to  whom  they  gave  a  liberal  annuity, 
is  dead.  These  are  facts  every  one  knows, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  secrecy,  else  I  would 
not  tell  you." 

I  perceived  the  agreeable  matrimonial  ar- 
rangement which  Stephen  had  betrayed  to 
me  was  unknown  to  the  doctor,  although  he 
might  suspect  it. 

"  And  do  you  know  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine 
very  well  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  know  him  but  very  little.  I  have 
lived  much  abroad,  and  though  on  my  return 
home  I  found  him  a  frequent  visitor  at  my 
mother's,  yet  as  I  went  almost  immediately  to 
Trevalla,  to«be  near  a  little  patient  who  in- 
terested me,  I  did  not  get  very  intimate  with 
Sir  Stephen  Tremaine.  Ho  has  a  house  at 
Clifton,  so  we  should  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  him  if  he  had  not  so  suddenly  made  up  his 
mind  to  join  the  army." 

"  He  does  not  appear  to  be  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  fighting,"  said  I,  drily. 

The  doctor  laughed.  "I  assure  you  he 
was  very  comfortable  at  Clifton.  He  won't 
find  life  so  easy  in  Spain.  However,  I  am 
rather  glad  he  is  gone." 

"  Oh !  if  he  had  stayed  at  Clifton  he  would 
not  have  troubled  your  house  much  now  Miss 
Weston  has  left  it." 

Dr.  Spencer  brought  my  face  into  the  full 
sheen  of  the  moonlight  before  he  answered 
me. 

"  You  have  come  curiously  near  a  thought 
of  ray  own,  Esther,"  he  said.  "Miss  West- 
on, although  the  same  age  as  yourself,  is  not 
at  all  a  child  in  appearance,  and  she  is  very 
beautiful,  and,  I  believe,  veiy  poor.    Now  I 
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imagine  Sir  Stephen  is  not  a  man  who  would 
ruin  ]iis  prospects  for  love,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  if  your  mother's  ward  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  him,  as  I  suspect  Miss  Mildred  has 
schemes  of  her  own  respecting  liis  future, 
on  the  fulfilment  of  which  will  depend  his 
fortune." 

My  heart  swelled  within  me.  I  knew  the 
do^tor^s  suspicion  was  correct,  and  Stephen 
Tremaine  and  I  were  both  disposed  of  by  a 
cruel  family  compact.  I  guessed  that  witliout 
me  —  whom  he  hated  —  he  would  never  possess 
Treval,  and  I  foresaw  that  the  fear  of  poverty 
nnd  habits  of  luxury  to  which  his  cousins'  lib- 
erality had  accustomed  him  would  make  him 
accede  to  this  odious  bargain.  Tears  stood  in 
my  eyes  as  a  thousand  indignant  resolves  and 
plans  of  resistance  passed  through  my  mind, 
and  my  spirit  rose  up  in  passionate  remon- 
strance against  my  humiliating  position.  To 
be  received  as  a  hateful  appendage  to  an  estate, 
to  feel  that  a  man  was  compelled  to  take  me 
or  be  ruined,  was  a  bitter  thought,  and,  young 
as  I  was,  I  understood  the  galling  pain  and 
shame*  of  such  a  marriage. 

'*  If  Miss  Mildred's  scheme  has  to  do  with 
me  —  "  I  began  passionately. 

**  Hush  I  •'  interrupted  the  doctor.  "  There 
arc  many  suns  must  arise  and  set  before  they 
c;in  speak  of  such  things  to  you.  And  how  do 
we  know  what  change  the  years  may  bring  ? 
Why,  the  French  may  let  the  troublesome 
life  out  of  Sir  Stephen's  well-knit  frame  be- 
fore then,  or  Treganowen  Towers  may  be  un- 
dermined by  a  ghost,  and  you  rendered  a 
dowerless  bride ;  he  would  not  prove  an  im- 
portune stiiter  in  that  case.'* 

**  You  do  not  like  Sir  Stephen,"  I  said. 

"  You  are  mistaken.  lie  fascinates  me,  and 
I  like  him  extremely,  only  in  playing  with  a 
strange  animal  we  yet  guard  against  a  bite, 
and  there  is  an  instinct  in  the  lowest  creature 
that  breathes  which  tells  it  when  peril  is  near. 
If  that  instinct  pricks  mo  sharply  in  Sir 
Stephen's  presence  can  I  help  it?  Here  are 
the  lights  of  Bristol." 

CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

Whbh  I  saw  Mrs.  Spencer,  I  thought  of 
Mr.  Winterdale's  words,  that  I  should  not 
think  the  mother  much  like  the  son,  and  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  sunshine  and  bright 
warmth  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

Mrs.  Spencer  was  a  handsome  woman,  of 
a  portly  presence,  not  without  kindliness 
and  geniality,  a  certain  motherliness,  as  it 
were,  pervading  all  she  did ;  but  the  healthy, 
soQDidt  clear,  glad  nature  of  her  soDy  full  of 


summer  warmth,  had  in  her  stopped  short 
at  spring,  and  she  was  subject  to  many  little 
frosts  and  changes,  which  nipped  the  full 
blow  of  love  in  the  heart  for  her.  As  days 
glided  on,  and  we  quietly  sank  into  a  well- 
ordered  household,  workful,  cheerful,  and 
kindly,  I  began  to  study  her  more  earnestly, 
and  my  first  discovery  shocked  me  a  little.  I 
found  she  loved  her  brother  better  than  she 
loved  her  son.  Mr.  Winterdale  was  her  idoL 
He  was  held  up  for  household  worship  on  all 
occasions  possible,  and  there  was  an  incense 
of  reverence  sprinkled  even  over  her  common- 
est talk  when  his  name  slipped  into  it  The 
doctor  bore  this  with  a  good  humor  all  liis 
own,  a  twinkle  sometimes  in  his  gray  eyes,  or 
a  sly  smile  curling  round  his  lips,  alone  be- 
traying that  he  was  aware  of  his  mother's 
weakness.  Nevertheless,  I  fancied  at  times 
that  Mr.  Winterdale  was  to  him,  like  Sinbad's 
old  man  of  the  mountain,  slightly  oppressive, 
andtliis,  not  by  reason  of  the  too  heavy  shower 
of  sisterly  praise  pouring  over  us  Arom  the 
household  eaves,  but  for  some  cause  known  to 
himself,  which  shackled  not  his  actions  only, 
but  even  his  free  thought  This  was  my  im- 
pression, and  not  being  of  the  logical  sex,  I 
never  reasoned  on  it,  but  waited  patiently  be- 
lieving it,  till  time  proved  it  correct 

There  was  a  good  library  in  the  house,  and 
on  scanning  the  books  with  my  usual  hungri- 
ness  of  eye,  I  was  amazed  to  find  Mr.  Winter- 
dale's  name  on  the  title-pages  of  many  —  *<  A 
Treatise  on  Runic  Inscriptions ;  "  **  The  Foot 
steps  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  Patiently 
Tracked;"  "  Druidical  Characters  Deci- 
phered ;  "  *'  Sittings  among  the  Ancient  Phoeni- 
cian Idolatries." 

These  and  others  I  took  down  from  theii 
shelves,  and  looked  at  with  a  weary  sigh.  We 
may  live  near  a  man  for  years,  and  yet  nerei 
sec  him  with  understanding  eyes.  We  know 
no  more  what  is  in  a  man  by  our  conventioual 
acquaintance  with  him  than  we  know  the 
caves,  the  rocks,  the  springs,  the  flora,  or  hid- 
den wealth  of  a  mountain  by  measuring  its 
shadow.  My  friends,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
su  a  man.  Bear  this  in  mind  wlien  you  meet 
a  poet,  a  hero,  or  a  worker  in  the  mines  of 
thought,  and  do  not  come  away  disappointed 
because  the  shadow  you  have  seen  was  smooth, 
and  ordinary,  and  perchance  of  as  dull  a  gray 
as  any  other  shadow  you  have  jostled  in  life. 
Remember  it  is  the  shadow,  not  the  man,  and 
reflect  also  that  yours  may  not  be  a  vision  that 
can  see  more  than  shadows,  so'  be  silent  when 
you  step  back  into  notliingness,  and  neither 
hiss  nor  clap  —  what  is  your  pralse^  and  what 
is  your  blame  to  him?  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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These  men,  witnesses  for  truth,  whom  we 
call  by  names  that  deify  —  prophet,  poet,  hero 
—  are  simply  those  whom  God  has  endowed 
with  a  greater  power  to  suffer  ilxaa  their  breth- 
ren ;  and  tlie  earth  which  they  too  often  water 
with  their  blood  hides  their  pain  and  her  re- 
morse in  monuments  and  crowns,  and  cries, 
Behold  their  glory  I 

With  feelings  of  painful  insignificance  I 
took  down  the  words  of  erudite  research  which 
Mr.  Winterdale  had  given  to  the  world  from 
his  quiet  nook  at  Treralla.  That  such  a  man, 
bidmg  all  his  well- won  renown  from  my  child- 
ish reverence,  should  have  condescended  to 
be  my  tutor,  daily  training  my  mind,  as  I  now 
tremblingly  acknowledged,  into  the  same  un- 
tiring, tracking,  twisting  power  of  research, 
steeping  my  spirit  in  the  same  patient  curios- 
ity that  characterized  his  own,  amazed  me. 
Breatlilessly  I  dived  into  his  motive  for  such 
a  course  of  coaduct,  and  put  my  hand  on  it 
without  shrinking.  I  observed  that  every 
work  he  had  written  was  a  finding  out  of  some- 
thing hidden,  a  dragging  forth  of  proofs,  a  dig- 
ging up  of  musty  facts,  and  I  felt  that  he  had 
not  cared  to  know  these  things  for  themselves, 
but  had  worked  to  train  his  mind  into  a  great 
power  for  patient  investigrations,  that  should 
never  tire  or  flag.  And  to  this  end  too  he  had 
moulded  me,  meaning  to  make  mc  a  trenchant 
weapon  in  his  hand.  That  I  had  imbibed  this 
spirit  of  search,  patient,  unflagging,  that  I  was 
soaked  through  and  through  with  it,  I  con- 
fessed, but  that  I  would  let  it  be  turned  against 
Miss  Mildred  I  denied.  He  forgot  that  in 
giving  me  a  spirit  like  his  own  he  waa  pcih^B 
only  training  me  to  be  an  equal  foe. 

I  began  a  course  of  reading  through  his 
laborious  works,  not  to  know  them,  but  to  know 
htm.  Step  by  step  I  followed  him  through 
researches  so  wearisome  that  I  marvelled 
more  and  more  at  the  brain  which  could  ex- 
plore such  dry,  dusty  caverns  of  thought,  and 
never  weary  by  the  way. 

Dr.  Spencer  laughed  at  my  new  studies; 
but  as  his  mother  watched  me  reading,  a  glow 
of  pride  warmed  her  face,  and  her  admiration 
for  me  visibly  increased.  At  first  she  had  been 
inclined  to  consider  me  either  incomprehensi- 
ble or  stupid,  but  seeing  me  interested  in  her 
brother's  works,  her  judgment  shifted,  and  I 
mounted  to  the  topmost  ring  of  her  esteem. 
Thus  I  was  for  a  moment  surprised  when,  some- 
time after  my  arrival  at  Clifton,  she  one  morn- 
ing suddenly  refused  me  the  key  of  the  book- 
case in  which  these  precious  volumes  were  en- 
shrined, telling  me  with  a  fixed  look  that  I 
was  to  read  no  more  of  tliem.  The  next  in* 
Btant  I  had  guessed  the  truth,  thai  it  wat  her 


brother  himself  who  had  given  these  orders, 
knowing  me  better  than  she  did,  and  mentally 
wincing  at  being  morally  dissected  by  the  girl 
in  whose  spirit  ho  had  helped  to  create  an 
artificial  imp  cf  curiosity. 

Frequent  letters  passed  between  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer and  her  brother,  and  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  I  was  often  the  subject  of  their  cor- 
respondence. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Winterdale  I  have  slight- 
ly anticipated  my  narrative.  I  go  back  a  lit- 
tle to  say  that  I  saw  my  father  three  times 
before  he  quitted  England,  that  each  time  he 
evinced  a  tenderer  solicitude  for  my  happiness, 
and  on  parting  was  full  of  grief  and  aflcction, 
though  neither  his  speech  nor  mine  touched 
the  topics  perplexing  our  thoughts.  He  did 
not  mention  Stephen's  name,  and  a  shyness 
that  was  almost  pain  withheld  all  questions 
from  my  tongue. 

My  mother  did  not  accompany  my  father  on 
either  occasion,  but  after  his  departure  she 
came  and  graciously  thanked  me  for  my  obedi- 
ence to  her  wishes  —  "my  clever  manoeuv- 
ring," she  called  it.  She  told  mc  Alice  was  al 
school  at  Bath;  then^he  whispered  that  Paul 
had  got  into  a  terrible  scrape,  and  she  had  had 
to  find  money  to  help" him  to  escape,  and  he 
was  gone  abroad.  She  seemed  relieved  at 
this,  and  in  better  spirits  than  when  I  had  last 
seen  her. 

I  go  back  again  in  my  story  to  say  Xhat  in 
Alice's  room  I  found  a  "  Faerie  Queene  "  like 
mine,  but  new  and  unread,  and  it  had  hei 
name  in  it,  with  "  From  her  dear  friend, 
Stephen  Tromaine,"  written  beneath.  And 
many  other  tokens  I  found  of  his  thought  run- 
ning through  Alice's  life  like  a  golden  thread. 
Here  were  his  initials,  intertwined  with  hers, 
carved  on  a  tree  in  the  garden,  and  her  name 
was  flourishing  in  a  border  of  mignonette, 
doubtless  sown  by  his  hand.  On  her  window- 
siH  stood  some  pots  of  rare  flowers,  and  I 
needed  not  the  pencilled  list  behind  the  shut- 
ter, giving  the  dates  of  each  gift,  to  know  that 
they  came  from  him.  I  looked  at  all  these 
things  silently,  never  asking  a  question,  but 
finding  them  out  for  myself.  I  slept  in  Alice's 
room,  and  I  let  plants  in  the  window  die  one 
by  one  for  want  of  water.  I  never  took  a 
spray  from  the  mignonette  border,  and  if  Dr. 
Spencer  brought  me  one,  I  always  asked  in  a 
laughing  tone  where  he  had  gathered  it,  and 
if  it  came  from  the  obnoxious  bed  I  tore  it  up, 
or  flung  it  away,  when  I  was  alone.  During 
the  three  years  I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Spencer, 
I  never  once  touched  the  tree  on  which  those 
initials  were  carved;  and  when  the  winter 
cam6  I  stood  before  the  mignonette  border, 
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and  watched  Alice's  name  shrirelling,  djing, 
perishing,  with  a  saperstitious  pleasure  that 
ran  cruelly  through  my  blood.  Avoiding  all 
questions,  I  nevertheless  elicited  a  thousand 
particulars  from  Mrs.  Weston  respecting  Alice. 
Soon  I  could  read  her  disposition  in  all  its 
gayety,  its  carelessness,  its  easy  cleverness, 
its  indolent  talent,  its  half  selfish,  half  gener- 
ous lavishness  of  love  on  all  around  her  —  a 
love  which  she-  forgot  the  moment  they  were 
gone,  but  which  remained  with  them  like  a 
root  of  bitterness  —  and  particularly  I  could 
see  the  charm  of  her  presence  lingering  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
come  under  her  spell.  I  knew  that  in  her 
keeping  was  treasured  up  all  the  affection  my 
mother  was  capable  of  feeling,  and  that  no 
word  of  kindness,  no  thought  of  love,  ever  fell 
to  my  share.  She  had  stolen  all  —  all.  And 
I  knew  —  only  I  would  not  know  it,  lest  I 
shouM  hate  her  too  madly  —  that  my  father 
cared  for  her  also,  but  I  comforted  myself  by 
saying  it  was  but  a  little,  because  his  tone 
trembled  and  his  look  tamed  wistfully  to  me 
when  he  spoke  her  name. 

And  all  things  in  this  house  breathed  of  )ier 
—  books,  birds,  music,  flowers.  Stephen  had 
sown  her  name  in  mignonette,  and  carved  it 
on  the  tree,  and  written  the  list  of  her  plants 
on  the  shutters,  and  measured  her  height 
against  the  wall,  and  marked  the  date  and  her 
age  —  the  same  as  mine,  but  the  stature  how 
different !  —  in  pencil,  and  signed  it  with  his 
initials.  And  on  the  little  trellised  high  win- 
dow in  the  summer-house  were  verses  —  silly 
Terses  praising  her  beautj'  —  written  with  a 
diamond.  I  laughed  at  them  as  I  stood  on  the 
bunch  to  read  them,  yet  I  wetted  my  pillow 
with  tears  that  night. 

I  cannot  help  it  if  I  hated  Alice ;  the  hate 
grew  upon  me,  and  I  never  knew  its  intensity 
till  time  tried  it,  and  showed  it  to  me  in  its 
fruit. 

Surely  I  have  spoken  enough  now  of  my 
mind  and  moods  of  thought,  and  you  can  fancy 
all  that  was  working  within  as  I  carry  you  on 
through  the  outward  events  of  my  life. 

I  was  not  unmindful  of  my  mother's  strange 
words  respecting  my  troubled  sleep.  I  had  a 
great  fear  of  this,  and  every  night  I  locked  my 
door  careftilly,  and  bolted  the  door  which 
opened  between  Jenifer's  chamber  and  mine. 
I  had  no  mind  that  even  she  should  hear  me 
rambling  of  Paul  Polwhele,  or  of  any  other 
secret  thought  tormenting  me. 

I  heard  often  from  my  father  and  from  Miss 
Admonitia,  never  from  my  mother  or  Miss 
Mildred,  and  yet  I  somehow  felt  the  latter 
loved  me.    In  no  letter  of  my  father's  did  he 


ever  mention  Stephen  Tremaine,  but  I  read 
of  him  at  times  in  the  Oazeite^  where  his  name 
began  to  take  a  hero's  measure.  Proudly, 
too,  and  with  tears,  I  often  read  my  father's 
name  among  the  foremost  in  honor.  Except- 
ing anxiety  for  him,  my  life  at  Mrs.  Spencer's 
glided  on  calm  and  placid  as  a  summer  day. 
I  had  every  instruction  that  the  best  masters 
could  give.  A  French  emigre  taught  me  his 
language;  another,  a  skilful  artist,  gave  mo 
lessons  in  drawing.  I  became  fond  of  paint- 
ing, and  learned  to  limn  a  likeness  with  a  rapid 
but  correct  hand.  I  was  a  wild  caricaturist  at 
the  same  time,  and  my  pencil  sometimes 
shocked  Mrs.  Spencer  by  its  vagaries,  yet  she 
never  saw  my  wildest  flights,  in  which  I  in- 
dulged in  the  grotesque  and  terrible  till  my 
own  fancies  at  times  appalled  and  haunted 
me. 

I  look  back  to  the  first  year  of  my  stay  at 
Mrs.  Spencer's  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  If 
there  was  any  alloy  in  my  happiness  the  fault 
was  mine.  I  sowed  jealousy  and  I  reaped 
disquiet,  yet  even  this,  though  it  might 
gnaw  at  times,  could  not  always  dis- 
turb the  tranquil  sea  of  my  peace.  To  be 
haunted  by  no  secrets  and  no  terrors  —  to 
find  ever  a  soothing  voice  and  a  caressing 
hand  ready  to  help,  to  comfort,  to  encourage, 
—  to  have  every  difficulty  made  plain,  every 
effort  rewarded,  —  to  be  constantly  thought  of, 
and  tenderly  cared  for,  —  this  was  my  life. 
And  pleasures  were  sprinkled  on  my  path 
plentifully,  — joyftil  excursions  amid  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  rides,  drives,  walks.  And  then 
our  evening^,  —  I  break  off,  —  I  cannot  tell 
of  all  these  things.  They  are  gone  now,  gone 
forever;  the  dear  hand  is  cold  that  gave  them, 
and  I,  so  ungrateful  then,  raise  streaming  eyes 
to  heaven  now,  and  cry  aloud  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  him. 

Ah !  there  is  always  something  in  this  world 
amiss,  and  when  we  unriddle  it  let  us  trust 
that  God  will  have  mercy  on  our  blindness  and 
our  mistakes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I  HAD  been  a  year  at  Mrs.  Spencer's  when 
one  day  the  doctor,  laughing,  made  me  come 
to  him,  and  have  my  height  measured.  He 
iiad  measured  it  the  day  after  my  arrival,  not 
against  a  tree,  not  against  a  wall,  but  against 
his  breast,  holding  his  arm  around  me,  and 
pressing  my  head  there,  bidding  me  mark  the 
place  where  it  rested.  As  he  did  this  now,  and 
I,  half  blushing,  hid  my  face  on  his  shoulder, 
I  found  I  had  to  bend  my  head  to  reach  it. 
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•*  And  when  you  came  here  a  year  ago,  you 
could  creep  under  my  arm,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  dignity  of  reaching  my  shoulder  seemed 
an  impossible  ambition.  Ah!  I  thought  my 
pale  little  flower  would  bloom  and  grow  in  my 
garden." 

"You  have  been  so  good  and  kind,"  I 
whispered,  still  leaning  my  head  ou  his 
shoulder,  that  he  might  not  see  the  tears 
on  ray  cheek,  for  the  thouglit  of  the  past 
year's  happiness  swept  through  my  heart  like 
a  reproach,  so  conscious  was  I  of  feelings 
which  could  bear  me  no  fruits  of  peace. 
Oh!  how  many  among  us  nourish  roots  of 
bitterness  poisoning  life,  and  then  accuse 
their  Creator,  or  rave  against  fate.  Surely  I 
was 

"  Vexed  with  n  morbid  devil  in  my  blood, 
....  And,  commencing  with  myself, 
I  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life — 
That  keeps  ns  all  in  order  more  or  less." 

"Esther,  my  poor  little  birdie,"  said  the 
doctor,  trying  to  lift  up  my  face,  "what  are 
you  hiding  from  me  now?  I  thought  I  had 
heard  all  your  secrets." 

"  Not  all,"  said  I,  clinging  closer  to  him  to 
hide  my  confusion.  Alas!  I  was  conscious 
that  he  knew  none  of  them.  Because  in  our 
daily  walks  and  nightly  chatterings  I  had 
poured  out  my  childish  history  to  him,  —  my 
unnatural  loneliness  at  Treval,  my  wonder  at 
seeing  children  at  play,  my  grim  imaginings, 
my  terrors,  and  all  the  anguish  of  my  yearn- 
ing for  affection,  —  he  fancied  he  knew  me. 
And  yet  I  had  neyer  let  any  note  of  our  talk 
vibrate  too  near  the  caved  discords  within  me. 
But  how  often  in  aUtlus  time  the  doctor's  hand 
had  touched  the  lock  that  shut  them  in,  how 
often  his  voice  had  nearly  uttered  the  cabalis- 
tic word  that  would  have  freed  them,  only  I 
could  tell.  Yet  I  had  resisted,  and  a  year's 
kindness,  a  year's  tender,  watchful  love,  had 
failed  to  make  me  show  these  grim  skeletons 
to  the  only  eye  that  could  have  exorcised  them 
forever. 

Ah  !  the  true  reason  of  my  silence  was  that 
I  forgot  them  in  his  presence.  In  our  even- 
ing twitterings,  chirping  together  of  twenty 
pleasant  things,  lingering  by  rills  of  laughter, 
and  bubbling  talk,  flashing  into  wit,  could  I  stop 
to  hate  any  one  ? 

In  a  land  of  sunshine,  every  view  glowing 
in  the  light,  my  soul  steeped  in  summer 
warmth,  my  heart,  my  thoughts  in  his  hand, 
led  by  him  through  fresh  meads  and  pastures 
ever  new,  while  every  leaf  he  shook  down 
upon  my  head  and  every  flower  he  made  to 
spring  up  at  my  feet  breathed  of  him,  and  in 
breathing  of  him  sprang  into  comfort,  life, 


love,  —  while  all  this  was  so,  could  the  hunger 
and  emptiness  of  Treval  come  near  me  ?  could 
the  shadow  of  Paul  Polwhele  darken  my  sky  ? 
could  the  cold  Miss  Mildred  creep  like  death 
upon  me,  and  touch  me  with  her  terrible 
secret? 

No !  a  thousand  times  no  I 

And  in  all  this  life  and  light,  this  clear, 
whole,  sound  health  he  gave  me,  —  this  new 
way  he  found  for  my  soul,  bringing  me  out  of 
the  wilderness  into  the  springs,  of  Jordan, — 
in  this  I  find  the  secret  of  my  silence.  I  had 
notliing  to  tell  when  he  was  by  me,  save  that 
I  was  happy.  Let  me  think  it,  else  how  can  I 
forgive  myself  for  sealing  up  my  thoughts 
from  him,  and  causing  him  pain  and  sorrow? 
Let  me  reiterate  to  my  soul  that  in  the  fiill 
contentment  of  his  presence  all  evil  died.  My 
hate  for  Alice  Weston  ceased  to  gnaw.  The 
shadow  of  Paul  fled  away.  The  thought  of 
MisB  Mildred  dwindled  into  quietness.*  Let 
me  tell  myself  again  how  in  the  evenings, 
when  I  bounded  down  the  stairs  to  meet  him, 
every  ruflie  on  my  spirit  was  smoothed,  my 
whole  being  flashed  into  a  smile,  and  all  I  had 
to  tell  was  told  in  a  kiss,  —  that  I  was  glad, 
that  I  was  one  beaming  joy  from  head  to  foot, 
—  this  it  told  him,  and  he  was  content.  Thus 
he  thought  he  knew  me,  and  I,  the  morbid 
secretivcncss  of  whose  nature  time  and  his 
hand  have  healed,  —  I,  who  so  long  ago  laid 
bare  Miss  Mildred's  secret,  and  watched  the 
shadow  of  Paul  go  down  into  the  sea,  I  weep 
now,  not  for  these  things,  but  for  him,  and  the 
cruel  deception  of  that  thought. 

Yes,  as  a  gardener  knows  a  watered  garden, 
fair  and  beautiful  through  liis  care,  and  for- 
gets that  without  him  it  would  be  a  waste,  so 
Hubert  Spencer  knew  me.  He  knew  his  Es- 
ther —  the  Esther  that  grew  up  like  a  flower 
beneath  his  fostering  hand  —  the  Esther  of  a 
thousand  graces  —  all  his  —  the  Esther  radiant 
with  the  charm  of  smile  and  song —  all  his  — 
the  Esther  full  of  tenderness,  care,  watchful- 
ness —  all  his  —  all  his  I 

O  heaven!  let  me  weep  —  let  these  dry 
and  withered  eyes  find  the  relief  of  tears  I  I 
am  old,  and  my  bram  is  scorched,  my  heart  is 
shrivelled  —  oh,  give  me  tears  lest  I  die  I 

See,  they  drop  down,  they  find  a  way  for 
themselves  over  wrinkled  channels  long  arid ; 
with  a  sob  of  thankfulness,  I  feel  their  refresh- 
ing dew  softening  my  sorrow,  and  I  cry  in 
hope,  "  Oh,  thank  God,  a  little  while  and  I 
shall  see  him  again,  in  that  land  where  all  la 
forgiven  I     O  Hubert !  Hubert  I  " 

Can  I  help  it,  if,  breaking  off  in  my  narra- 
tive, I  look  back  thus  wiih  yearning  eyes  into 
that  past  time,  so  clQiur  to  pie,  so  unfonned» 
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dim,  and  uncertain  to  you,  built  up  as  it  is  im- 
pefectly  to  your  sense  by  my  poor  words  ? 

Ah!  pardon  me,  I  am  old.  You  must 
pardon  much  in  the  aged,  even  as  we  pardon 
much  in  the  young.  It  is  we,  not  they,  who 
see  the  shadow  of  the  lean,  thin  hand  which 
will  some  day  clutch  youth,  and  set  him  face 
to  face  with  a  visage  like  his  own,  but  wrinkled 
like  mine  —  care,  and  sorrow,  and  pain,  my 
children,  stamped  on  it,  marring  its  beauty. 
He  never  set  out  on  his  journey  with  this  fa<:e, 
but  it  is  his  now,  and  we  who  saw  the  shadow 
of  it  come  on  this  baby  brow,  we  are  very 
pitiful  to  the  young  —  would  they  were  so  to 
us !  but  few  are  pitiful  to  the  old,  except  the 
angels,  and  they  know  this  face  of  pain  is  only 
a  mask;  which  Death's  hand  shall  take  off 
gently,  and  lay  down  in  the  grave. 

Was  I  not  telling  you  what  Hubert  said  to 
me  before  he  went  away?  Before  he  went 
away  I  Ah,  yes,  my  pen  has  reached  the  sore 
spot  round  which  it  strayed,  not  daring  to  gall 
it  with  a  touch.  He  was  going  away,  that  is 
why  he  measured  my  height ;  that  is  why  he 
looked  and  looked  into  my  face  as  though  he 
would  have  it  grow  into  his  eyes ;  that  is  why 
he  called  me  **  Birdie,"  and  a  thousand  sweet 
names  that  fell  upon  my  ear  like  a  rill  of 
music. 

I  cannot  say  I  was  sad  when  we  parted ;  I 
never  could  be  sad  while  he  was  still  with  me ; 
it  was  when  he  was  gone  that  I —  no,  I  did  not 
weep,  it  was  Jenifer  who  cried  so  bitterly,  and 
the  echo  of  whose  sobs  reached  me  at  night 
when  the  house  was  still.  I  never  wept,  but  I 
lost  something  of  his  Esther  every  day,  and  the 
old  Esther  grew  and  grew,  drying  up  my  heart, 
as  she  gained  upon  me  step  by  step.  It  was 
Mr.  Winterdale  who  took  Hubert  away.  I 
had  seen  the  letters  come  that  had  disquieted 
him,  and  lastly  Mr.  Winterdale  himself  ar- 
rived, vexing  our  bright  parlor  with  his  cold 
presence,  and  bustling  his  sister  into  a  fussy 
fever  of  delight  and  pride.  Once  during  his 
stay,  entering  the,  room  hurriedly,  I  over- 
heard these  words :  **  There  are  ways  in  which 
a  man  can  travel  in  spite  of  Bonaparte,  and  I 
tell  you,  Hubert,  I  have  had  sure  word  that 
the  ruffian  is  at  Munich."  Then  he  stopped. 
**  Good-niorriing,  Miss  Treganowen.  Have 
you  slept  soundly?  "  But  not  waiting  for  my 
answer,  he  turned  again  to  his  nephew.  "I 
hear  he  is  too  cautious  to  commit  any  act 
through  which  he  can  be  laid  hold  of,  so  our 
sole  chance  is  bribery;  such  a  scoundrel  is 
surely  to  be  bought,  and  he  must  be,  for  with- 
out him  we  have  no  proof —  " 

Here  he  broke  off,  taking  the  doctor  to  the 


window,  and  continuing  the  conversation  in  a 
whisper ;  stjll  I  was  certain  I  heard  Miss  Mil- 
dred's name,  and  I  felt  sure  the  dearest  search 
of  Mr.  Winterdale's  heart  was  still  unfulfilled. 

There  was  an  uneasiness  pervading  our 
atmosphere  during  his  stay  which  affected  me 
painfully,  shutting  me  up  in  a  cold  silence ; 
the  same  influence  weighed  on  the  doctor  with 
its  leaden  dulness,  shadowing  the  sparkling 
stream  of  his  talk,  and  turning  our  sunny 
evenings  into  winter. 

I  observed  that  my  sound  health  appeared 
to  annoy  Mr.  Winterdale.  I  had  not  before 
th  dught  his  hate  to  me  so  active,  but  it  spoke 
out  on  this  subject  in  snarling  words  and  un- 
kindness. 

"You  are  grown," he  said,  in  his  hatd,  cold 
voice. 

'*And  much  improved,"  said  his  sister. 
"  Esther  is  wonderftilly  well  now." 

"  Too  well  —  too  well,"  grumbled  her 
brother.  "  She  is  more  interesting  when 
she  is  ill.  Get  sickly  and  thin,  Esther;  I 
shall  grow  fond  of  you  then." 

I  blushed  scarlet,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
answer  him.  The  doctor  came  to  my  relief, 
rather  hotly,  I  fancied. 

"  No  sickness  shall  ever  touch  Esther  here," 
he  said,  **if  I  can  help  it."  His  tone  was 
short  and  fierce,  and  I  looked  into  his  face 
surprised.  "Moreover,"  he  continued,  and 
his  eyes  flashed,  "it  is  cruel  to  make  a  child 
minister  to  so  unholy  a  passion  as  revenge." 

"  Justice  you  mean,"  observed  Mr.  Winter- 
dale,  coldly.  Then  he  kindled  all  of  a  sudden, 
his  pale,  stem  face  lighting  up  as  with  an  in- 
ward fire.  "You  neglect  the  surest  means 
within  your  power  of  righting  your  mother. 
Is  her  name  and  fame  nothing  to  you  ?  And 
is  all  your  fHiture  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  false 
sentiment  of  pity  for  a  puny  child  ?  " 

"  Hold !  "  cried  Dr.  Spencer,  hurriedly. 
"  I  owe  you  so  much,"  he  continued,  soften- 
ing his  tone,  "that  you  cannot  suppose  in- 
gratitude in  my  case  possible ;  but  there  are 
things  I  will  not  bear  even  from  you.  Let 
us  discuss  this  matter  another  time.  Esther, 
birdie,"  —  and  he  put  his  arm  around  me  with 
infinite  teiidemess,  —  "  shall  we  go  nutting  in 
the  woods  with  Jenifer?  It  would  be  a 
glorious  way  of  spending  this  lovely  day." 

"Ah,  yes,  do  go,  Hubert,"  said  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, kindly.  "  I'll  put  up  some  lunch  for  you 
in  a  basket.** 

"You  are  not  vexed,  mother,  at  my  leaving 
you?"  asked  her  son,  holding  out  his  hand  tu 
her. 

I  looked  at  the  large,  comely,  smiling 
woman,  and  thought  if  she  had  any  wrongs  to 
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redress  they  certainly  sat  very  lightly  on 
her. 

We  spent  a  merry  time  in  tlie  viroods.  and 
who  was  so  liappy  as  Jenifer  when  the  doctor 
pelted  her  with  nuts  as  she  stood  beneath  the 
liazel  bushes  to  gather  up  the  shower  his  busy 
hand  flung  down? 

It  was  a  merry  day,  long  remembered,  long 
looked  back  upon  wistfully,  every  word  and 
circumstance  garnered  up  by  memory  in  a 
golden  net  of  love.  Yet  then  I  knew  not  it 
was  the  echo  of  the  coming  farewell  which 
trembled  tenderly  in  every  tone,  and  vibrated 
even  in  the  laughter  with  which  the  doctor 
made  us  merry.  He  was  resolved  that  his  last 
day  should  be  a  happy  one,  and  it  was. 

I  know  now  through  what  sad  thoughts, 
through  what  uncertain  clouds  of  grief  and 
pain,  Dr.  Spencer  saw  his  duty  clearly,  and 
fulfilled  it  —  to  me  most  nobly,  to  others  pain- 
fully, but  nobly  too.  I  know  now  through 
what  a  weight  of  sorrow  he  struggled  that  day 
to  make  my  last  remembrance  of  him  cheer- 
ful, sunny,  tender,  like  himself — and  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

On  my  return  in  the  evening  one  thing  dis- 
quieted me.  Mr.  Winterdale  had  visited  my 
sitting-room,  prying  into  my  ways  and  habits 
with  curious  eyes  and  officious  touch.  I  knew 
this  without  asking  a  question.  The  peculiar 
odor  of  the  snuff  he  used  pervaded  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  if  plainer  proof  was  wanted  it  was 
here  in  grains  of  snuff  upon  my  books,  in 
grains  of  snuff  dropped  o.n  Alice  Weston's 
dead  flowers,  in  snuff  sprinkled  by  flicking 
fingers  against  the  pencilled  list  of  plants  —  I 
could  almost  see  his  laughter  there  with  it,  I 
thought  —  the  odious,  cold,  clever,  curiously 
searching  man,  how  I  hated  liim  that  day  I 

It  was  the  morning  after  this  that  Dr. 
Spencer  measured  my  height,  and  broke  to 
me  tenderly  the  fact  of  his  departure.  I  have 
said  I  shed  no  tears ;  it  was  so  utterly  impos- 
sible to  be  sad  while  I  could  still  set  him. 
Sad  I  it  was  so  impossible  to  be  aught  else  but 
happy  while  he  was  by  that  I  never  thought 
of  tears.  And  he  fancied  the  parting  was  not 
very  hard  to  the  bird  he  had  tended;  he 
could  not  tell  that  I  was  but  a  mirror 
receiving  the  image  of  his  brightness,  his 
joy,  his  goodness,  and  flashing  it  back  upon 
him  so  vivid  and  life-like  that  he  took  it  for 
my  own. 

Alas  I  when  his  sunny  presence  faded  out 
of  the  mirror  it  was  cold  and  dead.  Yet 
during  these  few  lingering  hours  of  farewell, 
my  brightness  of  heart  never  left  me.  As 
well  ask  the  earth  to  be  cold  while  summer 


lingers,  or  the  sky  to  be  dark  while  the  son 
shines.     I  could  not  be  sad. 

Why  tell  all  he  did  for  me?  — all  the  care 
and  thoughtfulness  reaching  throuj^li  months 
and  years  —  every  moment  of  his  time  given 
to  some  watcliful  care  for  me  —  the  kind  ad- 
vice, the  earnest  encouragement,  the  tender 
thought  — I  leave  it  all  unsaid. 

Then  came  the  hurried  last  moments,  and 
with  an  anger  I  could  scarcely  suppress,  I 
saw  large  Mrs.  Spencer  giving  to  her  brother 
the  placid  tears,  the  lingering  looks,  and 
nameless  tendernesses  that  should  hare  been 
her  son's.  For  bony  Mr.  Winterdale  the  tears 
dropped  slowly,  decorously  over  her  smooth 
cheeks,  while  her  lips  piously  invoked  a  bless- 
ing on  his  wiry-haired  head.  Exasperated  by 
her  coldness,  I  lavished  a  warmer  kindness  in 
all  my  words  when  I  spoke  to  Hubert  Spencer ; 
while  Jenifer,  I  saw  by  her  watery  eyes,  would 
have  consented  that  minute  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  the  roughiest  terrier  that  ever 
barked  could  she  but  have  followed  him. 

''My  good  Jenifer,"  said  the  doctor,  taking 
her  hand  kindly,  •*  I  rely  on  you  to  take  care 
of  my  birdie.    Remember  your  promise." 

Jenifer  tried  to  answer,  but  her  speech 
broke  into  a  sob,  and,  seizing  the  doctor's 
hand,  she  put  it  to  her  lips  without  a  word. 
He  seemed  to  take  this  action  as  a  tacit  reply. 

"  That's  right,  Jenifer,"  he  said ;  "  you  will 
be  Esther's  sure  friend,  I  know.  God  bless 
you,  my  birdie!  I  shall  be  home  again  so 
soon  I  will  not  say  farewell." 

I  was  in  his  arms,  but  scarce  felt  his  kiss 
upon  my  cheek  l^efore  he  was  gone.  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Winterdale,  nor  heard  his  adieu. 
One  fiigure  alone  filled  my  sight,  and  when 
that  left  it,  darkness  fell  upon  me  and  a  great 
chill  and  loneliness,  shivering  through  which 
I  crept  upstairs  silently,  and,  falling  on  my 
knees,  I  hid  my  face,  and  shut  out*  all  things 
from  my  blank,  desolate  heart,  save  emptiness 
and  winter. 

Jenifer's  distracted  sobs  roused  me. 

"Jenifer,"  I  said,  softly,  lifting  a  white, 
tearless  face  from  my  arm,  "why  are  you 
crying?    He'll  be  back  soon." 

"Never,  Miss  Esther;  he'll  never  come 
back  to  tliis  wisht  house ;  there's  no  one  en  ct 
cares  for  him.  His  mother  never  took  her 
eyes  off  her  brother's  face;  her  last  words, 
her  last  looks  were  for  him.  And  you? — O 
Miss  Esther,  how  can  'ee  go  on  so?  " 

"What  am  I  doing,  Jenifer?"  I  asked, 
hurriedly ;  as  my  face  burned  with  a  sudden 
flush. 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Estheiv  You  seemed 
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to  me  to  be  wrapped  round  about  wetb  a 
shadow  —  a  shadow  hard  and  cold  as  a  wall. 
What  prison  have  'ee  built  up  for  yourself, 
Mifs  Esther,  that  keeps  your  free  sperr^t  from 
rushing  fortii  to  meet  tha  truest  heart  that 
ever  beat  in  tha  breast  of  roan?" 

I  wtis  conscious  of  a  strange  truth  in  these 
words.  I  felt  there  was  something  which  held 
captive  my  free  thoughts,  and  barred  back  the 
affection  which,  like  a  tide,  would  fain  have 
swept  through  my  soul. 

'*  You  are  talking  foolishly,  Jenifer,"  I  said. 
"  Dr.  Spencer  never  says  any  nonsense  to  me 
about  hearts  and  darts  like  a  sixpenny  valen- 
tine.   Moreover,  I'm  not  quite  sixteen.'* 

''£t*s  my  belief  you*re  a  hundred,  miss," 
said  Jenifer,  sententiously,  **  mon*'s  tha  pity. 
And  when  I  said  *  heart,*  I  didn't  mean  any- 
thing like  valentines.  £f  aal  tha  valentines 
that  aal  tha  fools  ever  writ  wes  turned  into 
gould,  they  wedn't  be  wuth  tha  goodness  and 
tha  love  that  Dr.  Spencer  means  to  you.*' 

Again  I  felt  Jenifer  spoke  truly,  yet  her 
words  vexed  me,  not  because  some  instinct 
already  told  me  that  for  some  strange  reason 
all  Dr.  Spencer  did  had  reference  to  me  and 
my  happiness  —  Mr.  Winterdale  might  not 
know  it,  but  I  knew  that  for  me  he  had 
stayed  at  Clifton,  for  me  he  was  gone  this 
journey  —  but  her  words  irritated  me  because 
she  appeared  to  think  my  devotion  in  return 
should  be  boundless,  and  I  could  not  make  it 
so  unless  I  first  sliattered  that  glittering 
palace  in  the  air  which  my  imagination  had 
built  up. 

The  day  came  when  I  broke  that  shining 
fabric  with  my  own  hand;  but  I  did  it  then 
freely,  not  because  I  was  expected  to  do  it, 
or  owed  love  elsewliere  as  a  duty. 

O  injudicious  Jenifer  1  it  was  your  fault  if 
on  that  day,  when  my  prayers,  and  blessings, 
and  dearest  thoughts  should  have  followed  the 
track  of  hia  chariot- wheels,  with  their  whirl- 
ing dust  clouds,  I  turned  from  the  long  line 
of  road,  gold-sprinkled  by  the  falling  leaves 
of  autumn,  which  dropped  mournfully  in  tlie 
October  wind,  to  gnze  wistfully  down  into  an 
agate  and  jewelled  box  —  Miss  Mildred's  gift 
—  where  reposed  a  handful  of  brown  dust, 
once  a  chaplet  of  withered  leaves. 

Lifting  my  eyes,  I  caught  my  own  face  in  a 
mirror,  and  my  wistful  look  flashed  into  one 
of  triumph.  I  closed  the  box,  and  put  my 
firm  hand  on  it. 

**  Wait,"  I  said,  **nnd  w©  shall  see.  Alice 
camiot  have  such  a  face  as  that." 

Alas!  I  forgot  who  it  was  had  made  me 
beautiful. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Fbom  the  first  year  of  my  stay  with  Mrs. 
Spencer  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
many  little  mysterious  gifts  sent  without 
name.  At  first  I  set  these  down  to  the  doc- 
tor's kindness,  but  he  denied  them  so  ear- 
nestly that  I  was  obliged  to  believe  him.  After 
his  departure  these  gifts  continued,  and  there 
was  in  them  a  wonderful  divination  or  fore- 
stalling of  my  wishes,  and  a  certain  subtle, 
delicate  comprehension  of  what  would  please, 
that  caused  me  many  a  puzzled  thought.  My 
mother,  I  knew,  cared  too  little  for  me  to 
tliink  of  me  thus ;  so  after  one  sick  hope  that 
flashed  through  me  with  a  faint  warmth  and 
then  died,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  her  being  the 
secret  donor.  Yet  I  could  fix  on  no  other, 
for  thero  were  many  reasons  whidi  made  roe 
reject  all  thought  either  of  Miss  Mildred  or 
my  father  being  the  hidden  fairy.  At  length, 
a  few  days  after  Dr.  Spencer  quitted  us,  a 
packet  arrived  for  me  which  I  fancied  un- 
ravelled the  mystery. 

Drawings  from  the** Faerie  Queene,"  ex- 
quisitely designed,  and  the  cipher  **  S.  T." 
combined  with  my  cipher  quaintly  and  fanci- 
fully mingled  with  the  bowers  and  grotesque 
figures  of  the  designs  — this  is  what  the 
packet  contained,  and  I  no  longer  doubted 
from  whose  hands  the  gifts  came. 

I  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  Stephen  Tre- 
maine  was  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  these 
drawings  and  his  initials  outweighed  the  logic 
of  time  and  distance,  and  I  put  this  gift  with 
the  rest,  with  a  glowing  face  and  a  trembling 
hand. 

Jenifer  had  looked  upon  these  mysterious 
presents  from  the  first  with  a  sort  of  uneasy 
anger,  which  burst  forth  on  the  arrival  of  the 
last  packet  into  a  perfect  flame. 

'*  You  should  oughter  put  the  rubbish  in 
the  fire.  Miss  Esther,"  she  said.  **You  be 
most  sixteen,  and  that's  too  ould  to  be  having 
presents  sent,  like  ould  Nick^  sends  his 
brimstone,  in  disguise.  There's  powder  and 
p'ison  in  'em,  I  dcssay,  leastways  there's  iro- 
pcrance,  which  es  wus.  Maybe  they  come 
from  thic  ould  fiddle-scraping  daancing-maes- 
ter,  who  looks  like  a  slirimp  upon  stilts,  or 
toother  ould  pattic  with  the  yeller  and  green 
faace,  like  a  pumpkin  turned  sick,  who 
teaches  'ee  the  gibberish  tha  monkeys  larned 
at  tha  Tower  of  Babil,  when  they  tried  to 
catch  a  tongue  and  couldn't.  Maybe  et's  he 
trj'ing  to  maake  *ec  faal  in  love  weth  un." 

As  I  only  laughed,  Jenifer  grew  more  and 
more  angry,  till  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  letter 
put  an  instant  end  to  our  ^ispu^^^p^^Tp 
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"  Marcy  alive  1  et*s  from  the  doctor,"  cried  1 
Jenifer;  "do  *ee  read  'un  out  loud,  Miss 
Esther,  do  *ee  now,  co." 

Thus  entreated,  I  took  the  letter  from  her 
hand  and  did  as  she  desired. 

The  doctor  wrote  from  Treval.  He  had 
seen  Miss  Admonitia  and  Miss  Mildred,  who 
was  still  paler  and  more  fragile  than  of  yore. 
S!ie  had  asked  many  questions  concerning 
me.  He  fancied  she  loved  me;  he  might 
be  wrong,  but  there  was  an  expression  on 
her  white  face  when  she  spoke  of  me  which 
had  wrung  his  heart.  He  had  also  been  to 
Treganowen,  and  seen  Prudence  White,  who 
sent  her  love  to  me  and  Jenifer.  She  was 
lonely,  and  wishful  that  her  master  would 
come  back  from  the  war  and  brighten  the  old 
place  with  his  presence ;  but  as  her  mistress 
hated  the  l*owers  so  much,  she  supposed  that 
would  never  be  till  Miss  Esther  was  a  woman, 
which  would  be  soon  now.  Then  she  asked 
how  tall  I  was,  and  the  doctor  had  touched 
his  shoulder  and  said,  ''Her  head  comes 
above  this,"  at  which  Prudence  had  laughed. 

He  had  visited  the  garden,  and  gathered 
the  last  plum  on  the  tree  from  which  we  had 
taken  so  many.  And  the  fountain  in  the 
court  was  broken,  the  water  gone,  the  basin 
dry  and  dust-choked,  bnt  the  steward  had 
promised  him  it  should  be  repaired. 

Tom  Pengrath  was  quite  a  fine  young  man, 
bnt  he  still  preferred  whistling  to  thinking, 
and  he  still  considered  Miss  Esther  the 
**  wonderfnllest,  wisest,  and  wishtest  young 
lady  in  the  'varsal  world."  So  the  doctor  had 
taken  Tom  for  a  servant,  partly  because  he 
liked  Tom's  ways,  and  partly  because  it  would 
be  so  pleasant  to  have  some  one  with  him  who 
could  talk  about  Esther  ^-  some  one  who  had 
known  her  ever  since,  like  a  sea  changeling, 
old  and  sorrowfUl  beneath  the  waves,  but  on 
earth  called  a  little  child  of  six,  the  tide  had 
floated  her  up  to  Treval. 

"Good  LorM"  interrupted  Jenifer,  "take 
thic  timnoodle  with  'un !  Why,  there  aren't 
more  brains  in  Tom's  head  than  there's  meat 
en  a  blown  egg!" 

And  Tom  was  content,  bearing  a  grin  on 
his  countenance  which  lifted  his  eyebrows 
into  his  hair,  and  sent  his  hair  into  his  hat, 
like  stubble  on  end.  He  was  busy  now  pack- 
ing the  doctor's  portmanteau,  daintily  stowing 
boots  on  the  top  of  shirt-frills  which  Jenifer's 
clever  hand  had  arranged  into  wares  of  crisp, 
curling  snow. 

They  would  embark  from  Falmouth  to* 
morrow  for  Portsmouth;  thence  they  should 
travel  by  coach  to  Dover,  where  they  would 


take  the  packet  to  Ostend,  from  which  place 
he  would  write  again. 

This,  with  Ik  thousand  kind  thoughts  for 
me  meandering  through  the  pages  like  a 
river  of  silver  sunshine,  was  the  doctor's  let- 
ter. Stay !  here  was  a  message  for  Jenifer  in 
a  postscript :  — 

*'  Skake  Jenifer's  hand  for  me,  Esther,  my 
child,  and  tell  her  she  lives  in  my  mind  al- 
ways with  your  image  as  your  friend,  and 
every  thought  I  waft  towards  England  will 
bear  something  with  it  for  her.  Tell  hei:  I 
rely  on  her,  and  there  is  a  trust  in  this  reli- 
ance which  I  could  not  gi-ve  if  her  heart  were 
not  pure  gold,  and  her  nature  true  as  a  bell. 
I  am  trusting  my  life  to  her,  Esther,  and  she 
knows  it." 

I  looked  up,  to  see  Jenifer's  eyes  streaming 
with  tears. 

"He  don't  ask  me  fur  my  head,  do  'ee, 
miss?"  she  sobbed;  "because  ef  he  do  I'll 
cut  'un  off,  and  send  it  to  'un  en  a  brown 
paper  parcel  myself.  Oh  I  "  she  exclaimed, 
warming  with  her  subject,  "  two  years  agone 
I  weshed  to  be  his  dog,  but  now  it  sinis  to 
me  that  would  be  poor  service.  I  sliould  like 
to  be  tha  air  he  breathes,  tha  ground  he  treads 
on,  tha  roof  that  shelters  him.  I  should  like 
to  be  his  great-coat,  Miss  Esther,  to  wrap  him 
about  and  keep  him  warm  when  the  world 
was  cold." 

"  And  be  hung  on  a  peg,  and  forgotten  all 
the  summer,  Jenifer?" 

"Forgotten!  and  what's  that,  Miss  Esther? 
Can  I  think  sich  a  gentleman  can  be  alwis 
remimbering  mc?  My  joy  es  that  he  should 
ever  want  my  head  or  my  hand  to  do  hia 
bidding  —  that's  my  joy  —  and  not  en  any  re- 
ward he  gives,  though  he  gives  plenty.  To 
know  that  I'm  sometimes  en  his  mind,  'long 
with  you,  Miss  Esther,  who  are  tha  apple  of 
his  eye,  fills  me  up  with  thankfulness  too  big 
for  words.  I  feel  as  ef  a  angel  liad  carred 
me  right  up  to  tha  sun,  and  dipped  me  en 
his  shining  light  from  head  to  foot,  and 
steeped  my  heart  en  something  warm  and 
good  that  shines  and  shines  till  I'm  all  light." 

With  the  doctor's  letter  on  my  lap,  I 
listened  half  abstractedly,  half  amused. 

"  Poor  Jenifer,"  said  I,  "I  am  afraid  you 
are  very  much  in  love  with  Dr.  Spencer." 

"In  love,  miss?  That's  a  lean  way  of 
putting  it.  Say  I  ain't  any  longer  meaelf, 
but  him  —  his  shadder,  his  image  —  a  some- 
thing that  esn't  me  and  esn't  him,  but  that 
catches  aal  he  es,  like  a  glass  holds  and  gives 
back  your  faace.  Say  my  sperret  es  clean 
gone  out  of  me,  and  hes  es  come  en  ets  plaace. 
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BO  that  head,  hand,  heart,  only  live  to  do  his 
bidding." 

"And  what  is  this  grand  trust,  Jenifer? 
What  is  it  —  his  body  being  absent  —  that 
your  head  and  hands,  imbaed  with  his  spirit, 
are  to  do  for  him?  " 

"Take  care  of  you,  Miss  Esther."  Aud, 
to  my  surprise,  Jenifer,  clasping  her  hands, 
burst  into  tears.  "And  et's  a  wisht  task. 
Oh,  don't  make  it  harder.  Miss  Esther,  don't 
make  me  afeard  to  sleep  by  night  or  rest  by 
day  lest  some  barm  sliould  come  to  you. 
And  please,  miss,  do  'ee  burn  they  picturs 
thic  old  ycller  pumpkin  has  sent." 

I  soothed  Jenifer  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
to  bribe  her  quietness  respecting  the  draw- 
ings, I  promised  that  the  door  between  her 
room  and  mine  should  be  left  open.  The 
night  after  Mr.  Winterdale's  departure  I  had 
found  the  bolt  broken,  and  I  had  begged 
Mrs.  Spencer  to  get  it  repaired,  but  I  agreed 
to  forego  this  now,  as  Jenifer  seemed  so 
childishly  bent  on  it. 

About  this  time  my  mother  quitted  Bath  to 
reside  in  London,  coldly  writing  to  me  that 
she  had  not  time  to  come  and  wish  me  good- 
by.  She  remarked  that  she  should  take  a 
small  house  and  try  to  live  economically,  as 
there  was  a  great  demand  upon  her  money 
from  a  quarter  I  knew  of —  that  person  con- 
stantly writing  from  abroad,  forcing  her  to 
send  him  large  sums.  And  this  was  her  rea- 
son for  leaving  Bath,  as  she  could  not  alter 
her  style  of  living  there  where  she  had  so 
many  acquaintances.  She  would  send  me  her 
address  when  she  got  to  London. 

This,  however,  she  neglected  to  do,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  I  did  not  even  know  where 
she  was.  I  bore  this  desertion  without  com- 
plaint, but  it  rankled  in  my  heart  and  em- 
bittered it.  As  if,  however,  to  compensate 
me  for  her  cruel  indifTerence,  a  pretty  piping 
bullfinch  was  sent  to  me  from  the  same  un- 
known hand,  as  the  initials  "  S.  T."  on  th^ 
cage  told  me.  I  shed  tears  over  the  tiny 
songster's  head.  So  deeply  did  the  spirit  of 
the  gift  imbue  me  with  comfort,  that  I  felt  as 
though  the  wings  of  some  great  love  shadowed 
me  about,  and  the  yearnings  of  the  unknown 
donor  seeking  to  donsole  me  sank  into  my 
soul  like  the  rest  of  a  deep  sleep  that  fills  us 
from  head  to  foot. 

In  spite  of  the  initials,  I  was  now  somewhat 
shaken  in  ray  belief  that  I  owed  these  gifts  to 
Stephen  Treraaine.  The  bird  I  knew  came 
from  someone  that  loved  me  —  I  could  feci 
this,  not  reason  on  it  —  and  Sir  Stephen  did 
not  love  me.  Then  I  remembered  that  Miss 
Mildred's  second  name  was  Salome,  and  I  be- 


gan to  think  hers  might  be  the  secret  hand 
that  comforted  me. 

My  father's  letters  came  regularly^  ever 
full  of  ofiection  and  alive  with  the  incident 
and  the  stir  of  war ;  but  I  say  nothing  of  these, 
except  that  fears  for  his  safety  ever  kept  my 
mind  at  a  straining  tension  of  anxiety. 

We  all  know  what  a  period  of  England's 
history  this  was,  and  though  the  wave  of  battle 
never  broke  upon  our  own  shore,  it  dragged 
into  its  vortex  a  full  tide  of  English  life, 
drowning  the  joy  of  many  an  English  home  in 
tears  of  blood. 

The  doctor's  letters  were  many,  too,  though 
not  regular,  and  they  had  an  interest  for  me 
no  other  letters  could  have,  breathing  as  they 
did  a  solicitude  more  felt  than  spoken,  and  a 
cheerfulness,  a  hopefulness,  and  expectancy 
with  regard  to  me  which  roused  my  indolent 
nature  to  exertion  and  bore  me  in  triumph 
over  many  a  difficulty. 

Thus  nearly  two  years  slipped  away,  un- 
stirred by  the  breath  of  the  absent  ones  save 
as  it  reached  us  In  these  letters.  Mr.  Win- 
terdale  and  Miss  Admonitia  were  also  our  con- 
stant correspondents,  and  towards  the  end  of 
this,  my  third  year  at  Clifton,  she  began  to  re- 
mind me  that  the  time  was  rnpidly  approach- 
ing when  I  must  return  to  Treval.  Mr.  Win- 
terdale's  letters  I  never  saw,  thougli  I  re- 
marked, with  the  same  vague  surprise,  that 
they  were  read  by  Mrs.  Spencer  with  more 
eagerness  than  her  son's. 

I  have  little  more  to  relate  of  these  two 
years  that  bears  on  my  story,  except  that 
Jenifer  practised  writing  indefatigably,  inking 
herself  to  the  elbows  —  often  to  the  eyes  — 
with  such  untiring  industry  that,  soon  after 
the  doctor's  departure,  she  could  accomplish 
the  feat  of  writing  a  letter  with  tolerable  ease. 

I  mention  one  thing  more  referring  to  my- 
self. Perhaps  I  have  omitted  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  a  great  natural  talent  for  music  its 
drudgery  oppressed  and  perplexed  me.  Urged 
by  Dr.  Spencer,  I  endeavored  to  conquer  this 
difficulty,  my  thoughts  dwelling  on  my  re- 
solve with  such  intensity  that  a  certain  fever- 
ish restiesness  pervaded  my  mind  concerning 
it,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was  startled  to  find 
that  music  too  difficult  for  my  fingers  one  day 
became  suddenly  easy  to  me  the  next ;  and  so 
accustomed  at  last  did  I  grow  to  this  singular 
fact  that  I  gained  the  habit  of  setting  aside 
each  new  piece,  saying,  "I  shall  be  able  to 
play  it  to-morrow."  Thus,  with  what  ap- 
peared little  effort,  I  became  in  these  two 
years  an  accomplished  musician.  In  other 
respects  I  think  I  may  say  I  was  clever, 
although,  after  thu  doctor  left  us,  the  samtf 
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fltfuInesB  of  mood,  the  same  silent,  shut-up 
manner  returned  upon  me,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  that  had  characterized  my  childhood. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  still  lonely,  very  lonely. 
Jenifer  was  my  only  companion,  for  between 
Mrs.  Spencer  and  mc,  in  spite  of  her  unremit- 
ting kindness,  there  was  little  real  sympathy, 
and  since  her  son's  departure  this  had  dwindled 
into  mere  kindliness ;  so  I  was  flung  back  upon 
myself,  and  but  for  my  letters  I  should  have 
surely  elapsed  into  the  melancholy,  morbid 
Esther  of  Treval.  Lately,  too,  Mrs.  Spencer 
regarded  me  at  times  with  that  curious  look  of 
fear  which  I  had  observed  in  many  eyes,  eren 
Jenifer's,  and  several  new  habits  began  to 
creep  into  her  daily  mode  of  life  which  sur- 
prised me.  Especially  she  grew  nervous,  and 
had  the  key  of  the  front  door  brought  to  her 
every  night,  being  particularly  careful  to  tell 
me  that  she  hid  it  in  a  different  place  each 
evening.  She  also  locked  and  double  locked 
her  own  door,  and  examined  all  the  windows 
with  careful  eyes.  She  did  tills  so  often, 
glancing  at  me,  that  I  began  tremblingly  to 
suspect  that  she  had  heard  of  Paul  Folwhele, 
and  believed  I  should  let  in  a  gang  of  thieves 
on  her  in  the  night. 

Every  day  she  became  less  and  less  my 
companion,  evidently  regarding  me  with  & 
mingled  feeling  of  dislike  and  fear.  I  saw 
this,  and  again  the  old  shivering  loneliness, 
the  wistful,  weird  feelings  that  had  tormented 
me  of  old,  returned  upon  me,  finding  my  heart 
swept  and  garnished  for  them. 

During  the  first  year  of  our  solitude  I 
hoped  every  month  for  Hubert  Spencer's 
return,  of  which  he  spoke  confidently;  then 
he  began  to  write  with  less  hope,  and  at  last, 
eighteen  months  at^r  his  departure,  his  let- 
ters ceasQd. 

I  grew  moody  and  fretfUl  under  this  silence, 
while  Mrs.  Spencer  bore  it  with  tliat  placid 
patience  peculiar  to  her.  Large,  calm,  cold, 
she  accepted  this  suspense  with  all  the  philos- 
ophy which  substantial  flesh  invokes  so  easily 
to  its  aid.  Poor  Jenifer,  on  the  contrary, 
grew  thin  and  pale,  her  only  consolation  being 
to  talk  of  the  doctor  and  slumber  incessantly, 
her  grief  apparently  having  endowed  her  with 
a  singular  propensity  to  drop  asleep  at  all  im- 
proper times  and  places.  At  length  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Winterdale  gave  us  mournfully  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth.  He  had  heard  from  a 
friend  that  Ids  nephew  was  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  under  what  circumstances,  or  why  he  was 
debarred  fi-om  writing,  we  knew  not. 

In  the  shade  of  this  new  sadness  I  prepared 
to  return  to  Treval.      With  what  feelings, 
'Steady,  burning  determination  of 


purpose,  you  who  have  read  my  history  thus 
far  can  imagine. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

'*  Dbab  Esthee,**  wrote  my  mother,  '<  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  had  time  to  correspond  with 
you  since  I  quitted  Bath,  but  really  I  have 
been  too  worried  —  about  things  and  people  I 
don't  want  to  mention  in  letters  —  and  I'm 
quite  altered.  I've  grown  so  thin  and  ugly  I 
don't  know  myself  when  I  look  in  tbe  glass. 
I  write  now  because  your  father  has  been  so 
ridiculous  as  to  order  me  to  send  a  man-ser- 
vant to  escort  you  down  to  that  old  dungeon 
at  Treval,  and  he  says  you  arc  to  go  post, 
which  I  shouldn't  care  about  if  he  didn't  toll 
me  to  send  you  the  money,  which  I  can't  do. 
The  truth  is,  he  remitted  me  an  order  on  his 
banker  for  a  certain  sum  for  you,  and  I've 
spent  it  —  you  can  guess  how.  There  now, 
you  know  it,  and  you  can  do  what  mischief 
you  choose  —  not  that  I'm  much  afraid  of  your 
telUng,  for  you've  sense  enough  to  know  that 
it  is  as  much  for  your  interest  as  for  mine  to 
be  silent.  Of  course  I  shall  not  send  the  ser- 
vant, and  you  can  go  just  as  safely  in  the  stage 
as  you  can  in  a  postchaise.  All  you'll  have  to 
do  is  to  tell  your  father  you  posted,  and  he'll 
be  satisfied ;  or  if  you  particularly  care  for 
posting,  for  the  gentility  of  the  thing,  you  can 
write  to  old  Adder  and  Mildew,  and  got  the 
money  out  of  them ;  they'll  send  it  fast  enough. 
I  have  had  money  of  them  already  under  the 
pretence  of  wanting  it  for  you,  so  if  anything 
is  said  about  this  by  these  two  old  skeletons 
you'll  please  to  say  you  had  it.  Don't  forget 
this :  It's  important,  for  if  they  knew  I  liad 
cheated  them  I  should  never  get  another 
penny,  and  you  don't  know  how  urgently  I 
may  want  their  help. 

**  You  are  to  stop  a  week  or  two  at  Exeter, 
on  your  way  down,  witli  an  aunt  of  mine  —  a 
little  old  frump  who  has  taken  into  her  head 
she  wants  to  see  you;  so,  without  asking  m-, 
she  had  the  impudence  to  write  and  get  those 
ancient  mummies  at  Treval  to  consent  to  your 
visit,  and  then  she  writes  and  asks  me,  as  if  I 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter  or  cared  one  far- 
thing whether  you  stopped  with  her  or  no !  I 
warn  you,  however,  that  you  must  keep  your 
wits  about  you  in  her  presence ;  she's  a  regular 
pump,  and  she'll  never  stop  till  she  gets  sonic- 
thing  out  of  you.  She  believes  a  certain 
person  died  and  was  buried  peaceably  some 
hundred  years  ago,  so  if  you  do  let  oh  t  the  con- 
trary you'll  please  to  take  all  the  consequoncei 
on  yourself,  for  I  ^n%^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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'*  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that 
you  may  give  my  dearest  love  to  Aunty  Frump ; 
she  lias  saved  up  money,  so  be  particular  in 
making  it  dearest  love,  and  you  may  invent 
any  fibs  in  the  civil  line  that  you  choose  as 
coming  from  me  to  those  anatomies  at  Treval. 
I  wish  they  were  dead,  that's  all  the  liarm  I 
wish  them ;  and,  little  as  IVe  been  permitted 
to  care  for  my  own  child,  I  really  do  wish  you 
safe  out  of  their  clut<;hes.  If  /  had  brought 
you  up  I  expect  you  wouldn't  be  so  much  like 
Methuselah's  grandmother  as  you  are,  nor  yet 
such  a  dreadful  witch  of  a  child  that  it's 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end  only 
to  look  at  you.  I  send  you  Aunt  Priscilla's 
address.  You  must  write  and  tell  her  what 
day  she  is  to  meet  you  at  the  arrival  of  the 
coach. 

*'  Your  affectionate  mother, 

**LucT  Trbqanowbh. 

"  P.  S.  —  Be  particular  when  you  write  to 
your  fatlier,  in  saying  you  have  had  the  money 
he  sent  for  your  journey.  I've  told  him  so 
already,  but  it  is  safer  for  you  to  say  it  too. 
The  stage-coach  fare  you  must  ask  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer for.  She  can  put  it  down  in  the  bill  to  tlie 
drawing-master,  or  somebody;  it's  easily 
arranged  in  that  way." 

I  shed  no  tears  over  this  letter  —  I  was  past 
that.  I  don't  even  know  that  I  was  shocked. 
I  had  fathomed  my  mother's  mind  long  ago, 
only  I  remarked  with  bitter  pain  that  its  tone 
was  lower  timn  of  old ;  a  long  course  of  decep- 
tion and  fear  had  so  blinded  her,  that  for  her, 
truth  now  existed  in  no  one's  soul,  and  she 
thought  it  as  ca.«y  a  matter  for  Mrs.  Spencer 
and  myself  to  deceive  as  it  was  for  her.  She 
had  not  even  the  air  of  asking  a  favor,  it  was 
such  an  every-day,  commonplace  thing  to  her 
what  she  desired  us  to  do. 

I  resolved  not  to  increase  my  father's  hu- 
miliation in  his  wife  by  divulging  any  of  this 
to  him,  and  mentioning  it  to  Mrs.  Spencer 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Mildred,  candidly  telling  her  the  truth,  but 
sparing  my  mother  as  much  as  possible,  and 
I  assured  her  I  only  feared  to  travel  by  the 
^ stage  lest  I  should  vex  my  father.  In  a  week 
came,  not  an  answer,  but  her  man.  Pry  or,  with 
a  handsome  new  chariot —  very  different  from 
the  old  landau  — and  a  hundred  guineas  in  a 
little  packet.  A  month  before  she  had  sent  a 
liberal  sum  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  requesting  it 
might  be  expended  in  a  becoming  and  fashion- 
able outfit  for  me,  so  this  further  generosity 
both  touched  and  irritated  me.  I  wanted 
nothing,  so  I  spent  only  a  few  guineas  in 


presents  to  the  servants  and  the  doctor's  poor 
pensioners,  whom  he  had  bequeathed  to  me, 
and  I  put  the  rest  away  in  my  well-packed 
trunk. 

Mrs.  Spencer  charged  me  with  letters  and 
numberless  messages  for  her  brother,  which  I 
was  to  deliver  as  soon  as  I  reached  Treval. 

**  If  any  news  arrives  of  Hubert  I'll  let  you 
know, "  she  said  carelessly. 

Then  we  parted,  not  without  tears,  for  I 
certainly  owed  her  much,  and  I  was  leaving 
her  house  with  many  acquirements  which  her 
steady,  methodical,  motherly  ways  had  ma- 
terially helped  me  to  gain.  In  one  word  I  had 
found  a  home  beneath  her  roof,  and  if  I  was 
now  an  accomplished  woman  I  owed  it  to  her 
and  hers. 

We  performed  our  journey  to  Exeter 
witliout  incident,  and  drove  directly  to  my 
great-aunt's,  Pryor  evidently  knowing  the 
house.  It  was  a  lady's  school  of  the  very 
genteelest  order,  the  mansion  standing  in  a 
highly  respectable  manner  in  its  own  grounds, 
carefully  walled  in  from  all  beholders. 

Two  housemaids,  washed  and  polished  to  a 
shining  red,  like  streaked  apples,  met  us  at 
the  door  and  ushered  me  into  a  parlor,  where 
a  little  old  lady  jerked  herself  up  from  an 
arm-chair  like  a  Jack-in-the  box,  a^id  in  the 
same  bobbing  manner  as  if  she  were  pulled  up 
and  down  by  a  string,  came  forward  to  meet 
me. 

'*  So  this  is  my  sister  Barbara's  grand- 
child," said  the  old  lady,  in  a  little  squeaky, 
thin,  metallic  voice,  exactly  as  a  Jack-in-the- 
box  might  be  supposed  to  speak  if  it  could. 

As  I  had  never  heard  of  my  grandmother 
Barbara,  I  could  only  presume  she  was  cor- 
rect, and  better  informed  as  to  my  ancestry 
than  myself. 

*'  I  am  General  Treganowen's  daughter 
Esther,"  I  answered,  receiving  the  old  lady's 
kiss. 

**  You  are  welcome,  my  dear.  And  who  is 
this?  " 

'*I'm  Jenifer  Penaluna,  and  I've  took  care 
of  Miss  Esther  nearly  five  years,  ever  since 
she  was  thirteen,  and  master  always  likes  me 
to  sleep  in  the  next  room  to  hers.  And  Dr. 
Spencer  said  I  was  never  to  leave  her  out  of 
my  sight  waun  minute,  so  please  show  us  our 
room,  and  let  there  be  a  door  between,"  said 
Jenifer  all  in  one  breath. 

Miss  Prlscilla  Polwhele  bobbed  up  and  down 
with  three  quick  little  jerks  while  Jenifer  was 
speaking,  and  then,  as  if  perfectly  satisfied, 
she  got  into  her  box — the  arm-chair  —  and 
simt  herself  in  with  a  little  mahogany  bar 
which  ran  across  from  elbow  to  elbow,  and 
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seemed  indispensable  to  her  Jack-in-the-boxish 
comfort. 

"Show  Miss  Treganowen  her  room/*  she 
said  to  the  shining  servants,  "  and  let  abed  be 
put  up  in  the  closet  next  it  for  this  young 
woman.  My  dear,  I  suppose  Miss  Treraaine's 
carriage  and  servant  will  return  to  Treval?  " 

**  I  think  Miss  Mildred  wishes  Pry  or  to  re- 
main here  with  the  carriage  till  I  go,*aunt." 

Never  having  known  what  it  was  to  have 
relations,  the  unwonted  word  dropped  timidly 
from  my  lips.  Miss  Priscilla  noticed  it,  and 
gave  such  a  high  jerk  in  her  box  that  but  for 
the  bar  I  verily  believe  she  must  have  popped 
out  of  it  altogetlier. 

"Let  me  see  Miss  Tremaine's  servant." 

In  a  moment  Fryor  stood  at  the  door. 

"What  are  your  orders,  please,  from  your 
mistresses  ?  "  asked  Miss  Priscilla. 

"  I  am  to  stay  at  the  London  inn  with  the 
carriage  till  Miss  Esther  leaves,  ma'am,  and 
I  am  to  hire  horses  and  drive  round  every  day 
to  take  her  out  wherever  she  pleases  to  go." 

"Very  proper  —  very  proper  indeed,**  re- 
sponded Miss  Priscilla,  with  two  tremendous 
jerks  of  satisfaction.  Her  thin  face,  her 
hooked  nose,  her  little  frizzed  yellow  wig,  and 
her  long  waist  —  for  slie  was  dressed  in  the 
style  of  my  grandmother  —  made  such  a  queer 
figure  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing. 

She  was  evidently  highly  delighted  at  hav- 
ing so  important  a  person  as  myself  to  show 
to  her  young  lady  boarders  as  her  grand- 
niece,  for  she  paraded  me  in  triumph  over  the 
house,  presenting  me  to  more  girls  and  women 
than  I  had  ever  seen  before  in  my  life. 

As  I  gazed  at  the  loud,  fagged,  lean  teach- 
ers, and  glanced  at  the  long  line  of  girl  faces, 
all  looking  more  or  less  uncomfortable  and 
hungry,  and  then  turned  my  eyes  on  a  formi- 
dable array  of  blackboards,  dumb-bells,  and 
stocks,  I  shuddered  and  remembered  thank 
fully  that  if  none  of  my  young  life  had  been 
crushed  out  of  me  in  this  heavy  atmosphere, 
I  certainly  owed  it  to  Dr.  Spencer.  If  I  had 
been  lonely  I  had  been  free,  and  my  frame 
had  never  been  tortured  or  distorted  by  any 
diabolical  contrivances  such  as  I  saw  here. 
Young  ladies  of  the  present  day  little  think 
what  miseries  were  inflicted  on  their  grand- 
mothers under  the  name  of  education. 

My  aunt  and  I  dined  in  state  alone,  but 
after  the  first  day  or  two  I  ventured  to  re 
quest  the  company  of  two  of  t)ie  girls,  and 
in  this  way  I  ran  Miss  Priscilla*8  good  din- 
ners through  the  whole  of  the  hungry  school. 
It  surprised  me  to  see  with  what  perfect  con- 
scientioasness  and  placid  piety  she  considered 


stale  bread,  milk-and-water,  and  tough  meat 
—  and  very  little  of  it  —  proper  and  sufficient 
food  for  her  pupils  and  teachers,  while,  vice 
vers&y  nothing  was  too  good  for  herself. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Priscilla  and  I  got  on  very 
well  together,  she  measuring  me  by  the 
boarding-school  measure  that  fitted  all  her 
young  ladies,  while  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  anatomizing  my  living  body  for 
her  satisfaction,  as  of  letting  her  see  any- 
thing that  was  in  my  mind.  Still  she  com- 
placently considered  she  was  learning  to 
know  me,  though,  with  sundry  little  jerks, 
she  would  sometimes  stop  uneasily  in  her 
supposition  as  to  my  character,  and  begin  a 
series  of  questions  in  as  circumspect  a  man- 
ner as  her  awe  of  Treganowen  Towers,  her 
respect  for  the  Misses  Tremaine  of  Treval, 
and  her  reverence  for  Pryor  and  the  carriage, 
would  permit  her  to  do. 

"  So  you  positively  knew  nothing  of  your 
mother's  family,  my  dear,  till  you  knew 
me?** 

"No,  aunt.*' 

"And  you  never  heard  any  one  mention 
your  Grandmother  Barbara?  ** 

"  Never.'* 

"Very  odd,  isn't  it?  Here's  her  picture, 
my  dear," — taking  an  old-fashioned  miniature 
from  her  neck,  which  opened  with  a  snap  like 
the  bark  of  a  cur.  "You  see  she  was  veiy 
handsome." 

Grandmother  Barbara  certainly  was  very 
handsome,  and  I  did  full  justice  to  her  beauty 
as  I  handed  back  the  picture. 

The  little  Jack-in-the-box  sighed  deeply, 
and  jerked  herself  up  twice  very  high,  as  if 
anxious  to  be  questioned. 

"And  what  relation  was  my  grandmother 
to  you,  aunt?  " 

"Bless  the  child!  Why,  my  sister,  to  be 
sure." 

"I  thought  mamma  was  your  brother's 
daughter,  else  how  was  her  name  Polwhele?  " 

Miss  Priscilla  nearly  jerked  herself  out  of 
her  chair  at  this  remark ;  then  subsiding  into 
it,  and  collapsing  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  she  laid  her  skinny  forefinger  on  mj 
arm. 

"Esther,  my  dear,  it  is  a  sad  story,  and 
there's  a  mystery  in  it  never  cleared  up,  but 
I'll  tell  you  Barbara's  history  as  far  as  I  know 
it.  In  fact,  Miss  Mildred  wishes  me  to  tell 
you.  She  is  too  proud  to  speak  of  such 
things  herself.  She  is  a  noble  lady;  she 
bought  the  good-will  of  this  bouse  for  me, 
and  furnished  it.  Let  me  see,  there  are  six 
four- post — " 

"But  about  Grandmother  Barbara,  Miot?" 
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**  My  dear,  did  you  ever  hear  of  my  brother. 
Dr.  Polwhele?" 

"  The  uncle  with  whom  my  mother  lived 
before  her  marriage?  Yes,  I  have  heard  of 
him,  but  Prudence  White  said  he  was  not  a 
doctor,  but  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  he 
kept  a  little  shop  at  Penrhyn." 

**  Hush,  my  dear!  please  don't  repeat  any 
insolence  of  Prudence  White's  here  among  the 
young  ladies.  I  always  physic  them  from  my 
brother's  old  prescriptions,  and  they  would 
lose  all  respect  for  him  if  they  heard  such  a 
tale ;  perhaps  they'd  even  refuse  to  take  his 
draughts,  and  that  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
me,  for  I  still  have  a  lot  of  drugs  from  the 
dispensary." 

My  aunt  made  a  very  high  jerk  at  the  word, 
whicli  caused  me  a  smile,  as  a  few  days'  ac- 
quaintance with  her  had  shown  me  that  every 
genteel  falsehood  was  accompanied  by  a  jerk 
mure  or  less  high  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  fib. 

**  Dr.  Polwhele,  my  dear  Esther,  was  a 
highly -respectable  man.  He  drove  a  yellow 
gig  when  he  retired  from  "  —  jerk  —  **  his 
profession,  and  always  wore  buckles  in  his 
shoes.  He  was  a  great  deal  older  than  Bar- 
bara and  I,  and  when  we  were  left  orphans, 
he  brought  us  up,  and  kindly  too.  He  was 
very  fond  of  Barbara,  she  was  so  pretty,  and 
fancying  he  could  do  better  for  us  rn  London, 
we  left  Cornwall,  and  went  up  by  the  van  —  it 
was  very  genteel  to  travel  by  van  then,  so  you 
needn't  feel  hurt  about  it,  Esther.  But  we 
had  hard  times  in  London,  and  were  right 
glad  when  a  friend  came  to  our  aid.  He  was 
Cornish,  he  said,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  the  old  motto  ^  One  and  All,'  he  overruled 
every  hesitation  on  my  brother's  part  in  ac- 
,cepting  his  benefits.  But,  my  dear,  it  was 
false  help,  false  kindness ;  my  sister  Barbara 
ran  away  with  him,  and  we  never  saw  her 
pretty  face  again.  All  inquiries  failed  to 
elicit  anything,  save  that  he  had  given  us  a 
false  name;  and  so  well  bad  he  taken  his 
wicked  measures  that  we  never  discovered 
his  real  one.  My  brother  was  a  proud  man ; 
he  quitted  his" — jerk — "practice  in  London, 
and  returned  with  me  to  Cornwall,  and  set  up 
at  Penrhyn"  —  jerk  —  "as  a  surgeon.  Our 
life  was  such  a  hard  straggle  at  first  that  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  not  to  be  a  burden  to  him, 
the  more  especially  as  we  quarrelled  rather 
about  Barbara.  I  wasn't  pretty  at  all,  my 
dear,  and  I  was  horribly  disgusted  with  Bar- 
bara, and  he  was  always  wasting  money  in 
inquiries  and  endeavors  to  get  her  back  —  a 
proceerling  I  didn't  approv  e  of.     So  we  parted, 


and  I  went  out  as"  —  jerk  —  "a  finishing 
governess." 

Poor  Miss  Pris cilia !  I  learned  afterwards 
that  she  honestly  and  honorably  earned  her 
living  as  a  lady's  maid,  an  occupation  which 
made  her  inexpressibly  genteel,  and  fitted  her 
for  success  in  her  future  profession,  nothing 
beguiling  the  parental  heart  like  her  high 
testimonials  for  ultra  gentility  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  aristocracy. 

''Well,  my  dear,  years  passed  on,  and, 
meanwhile,  a  lady  " — jerk — '*  whose  daughter 
I  had  educated  —  the  Countess  of  Phlunkey- 
ville  —  died,  and  left  me  a  little  money,  and 
I  was  living  at  Penrhyn  keeping  house  for  my 
brother,  when  who  should  call  one  day  to  see 
us  but  Miss  Mildred  Tremaine,  with  four 
horses,  and  her  coachman  in  a  wig  I  " 

I  sighed  so  deeply  at  this  point  that  Miss 
Priscilla,  in  a  fright,  jerked  herself  up  vio- 
lently, and  but  for  the  bar  that  held  her  in, 
she  would  certainly  have  fallen  out  of  her 
chair  in  a  stifif  Jack-in-the-box  attitude  on  the 
hearth-rug. 

**  Sighing  is  very  bad  for  young  ladios.  I'll 
give  you  something  to-night,  my  dear,  which 
my  brother  highly  recommended  in  such  cases. 
Well,  Miss  Mildred  asked  to  see  my  brother, 
and  of  course  he  was  highly  flattered,  and 
tearing  off  his  apr  "  — jerk  —  "Turkish  dress- 
ing-gown, he  put  on  a  coat,  and  retired  into 
our  back  drawing-room  with  her.  And  what 
do  you  think  she  had  come  about?  She  had 
found  Barbara  I  she  had! — Miss  Mildred! 
who  we  thought  had  never  heard  of  Barbara 
in  her  life !  She  had  found  her  out,  or  rather 
she  had  found  her  grave  and  her  children. 
She  had  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  the  boy 
was  dead,  and  the  girl,  who  was  years  and 
years  younger  than  her  brother,  was  living 
very  wretchedly  in  a  garret  in  Plymouth. 
You  needn't  be  at  all  hurt,  Esther.  I've  heard 
it  is  quite  a  genteel  thing  lately  to  live  in  a 
garret;  so  many  of  the  German  princes  and 
emigrants  over  here  have  preferred  garrets  to 
first  floors  that  attics  are  quite  fashionable. 
Not  that  you  need  mention  this  fact  about 
your  mother  at  a  dinner-party  or  in  general 
society,  and  I  would  rather  you  did  not  name 
it  to  the  young  ladies ;  I  already  have  some 
difficulty  in  making  them  take  my  brother's 
draughts.  I  had  a  good  many  drugs  on  my 
hands  twenty  years  ago,  but  I've  gradually 
disposed  of  them  to  parents  in  this  manner, 
and  I  must  confess,  Esther,  I  don't  want  to 
lose  the  rest  of  the  stock  through  a  want  of 
respect  on  the  part  of  pupils  for  my  family. 
Well,  to  go  on  with  my  story.    Poor  Barbara 
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had  died  miserably  in  abject  poverty,  and  my 
brother  cried  —  positively  cried  —  Esther, 
when  he  heard  it.  So  Miss  Mildred  found  it 
an  easy  task,  working  on  his  weakness,  to 
persuade  him  to  take  Barbara's  girl,  and  give 
her  a  name  and  a  home.  I  very  properly  ob- 
jected to  this  course,  but  Miss  Mildred  has  a 
winning  way  with  h(?r,  and  she  induced  me  to 
consent  to  it.  I  came  up  here  to  live,  and 
your  mother  took  my  place  at  Penrhyn.  Lucy 
was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  about  twenty,  but 
she  had  been  terribly  neglected,  and  her  edu- 
cation was  sadly  deficient  in  gentility.  Never- 
theless she  was  very  sharp,  and  so  close,  that 
her  uncle,  with  all  his  kindness,  never  won 
from  her  any  details  of  her  childish  days.  I 
dare  say,  Esther,  you  find  her  much  the  same 
now?" 

"I  have  talked  so  little  with  her,"  said  I, 
sadly.  **  But  surely  she  could  not  have 
been  so  old  as  you  say,  she  looks  so  young 
still." 

"  Lucy  is  a  good  deal  older  than  she  looks," 
said  the  old  lady,  complacently.  **  But  know- 
ing nothing  of  her  childhood,  it  was  hard  for 
us  to  tell  her  age.  She  puts  herself  back  full 
five  years,  I  believe.  My  brother  found  out 
that  Barbara's  son  had  been  a  bad  scamp,  even 
a  thief,  I  fear  — you  need  not  feel  hurt,  Esther. 
I've  heard  of  very  genteel  people  taking  to  the 
road,  and  Mr.  Turpin,  I  believe,  was  quite  a 
gentleman  —  so  he  made  it  a  shiny-queer-noun 

—  I  learnt  a  little  latin  in  the  sho  —  "  —  a  high 
jerk  —  **in  the  dispensary  —  that  unless  this 
rascal  was  really  dead  he  wouldn't  take  Lucy. 
Well,  Lucy  assured  him  he  was  dead,  and 
Miss  Mildred  said  that  unless  she  had  felt 
certain  o^  his  death  she  would  not  have  in- 
terested herself  in  Lucy ;  so  it  was  all  settled 
as  I  have  said,  and  she  took  up  her  abode  at 
Penrhyn.  Then  the  Misses  Tremaine  visited 
her,  which  caused  her  to  be  well  received  by 
the  people  of  the  town,  and  as  she  was  yery 
sharp  and  quick  to  learn,  she  soon  got  on. 
And  she  drove  about  in  the  Treval  carriage 
with  Miss  Admonitia,  and  often  went  with  Miss 
Mildred  to  Treganowen  Towers  —  which  is 
the  grandest  place  for  miles  and  miles  round 

—  and  there  she  showed  her  all  the  beautifVil 
furniture,  and  pictures,  and  family  plate,  and 
jewels.  And  at  last  she  asked  her  one  day 
what  she'd  give  to  be  mistress  of  it.  And 
Lucy,  naturally  enough,  said  she'd  give  a 
good  deal,  and  then  and  there  Miss  Mildred 
drove  a  bargain  with  her.  If  she  married 
Colonel  Treganowen  and  had  children  she  was 
to  give  her  eldest  girl  to  Miss  Mildred,  to  be 
hers  absolutely,  without  interference  or  remon- 
strance.   You  are  that  child,  Esther,  and  it  is 


well  for  you  that  such  a  bargain  was  made, 
for  Jrou'U  have  an  immense  fortune :  Tregano- 
wen will  be  yours ;  and  if  you  marry  as  Miss 
Mildred  wishes,  I've  no  doubt  you'll  hare  Tre- 
val too." 

"And  if  I  don't  marry  as  she  chooses?" 
said  I. 

"Then  you'll  certainly  lose  Treval,  and 
perhaps  Treganowen  as  well,  for  your  mother 
says  Miss  Mildred  assuredly  holds  some  power 
by  which  sho  can  dispose  of  it  in  spite  of  your 
father's  apparent  rights." 

An  instinctive  feeling  told  me  this  assertion 
must  be  true,  bat  a  natural  repugnance  to  con- 
verse on  a  subject  so  irritating  and  painful  to 
my  father  kept  me  silent. 

"It  was  an  unnatural  and  wicked  thing," 
said  I,  abruptly,  "  to  part  with  a  child  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  rich  marriage." 

"Well,  so  it  was,  but  Lucy  was  tcit 
sadly  situated.  My  brother  was  just  dead 
and  his  little  annuity  died  with  him;  she 
had  no  home.  My  strict  principles  would 
not  permit  me  to  oflTer  her  one  here;  not 
knowing  how  she  had  been  brought  up,  I 
couldn't  answer  for  her  gentility  to  parents, 
and  I  had  positively  two  baronets'  daughters 
in  the  house  then ;  so  the  idea  of  her  coming 
here  was  out  of  the  question.  I  suspect, 
too  —  close  as  Lucy  is  —  that  at  that  time  she 
had  some  other  trouble  —  some  low  friend 
connected  with  her  childhood  was  threatening 
or  ftightening  her,  and  going  to  India  seemed 
to  her  like  escaping  to  paradise.  So  she  was 
glad  enough  to  agree  to  Miss  Mildred's  terns. 
It  is  my  belief,  even  if  she  ever  hesitated  at 
all,  every  scruple  vanished  directly  she  set 
her  eyes  on  the  lovely  silks  and  satins,  and 
heaps  of  fine  things  that  Miss  Mildred  had 
down  fh)m  London  for  her  outfit.  She  went 
out  to  Calcutta  with  a  lady  and  ^ntlcman 
whom  the  colonel  knew  well,  and  it  was  at 
their  house  he  met  her  and  fell  in  love  with 
her;  at  least,  I  suppose  he  did,  for  at  all 
events  he  married  her,  and  very  soon,  too, 
after  she  kmded." 

What  a  strange  influence  Miss  Mildred 
must  have  possessed  over  my  father  to  bring 
about  such  a  marriage !  A  poor  girl,  worse 
than  fatherless,  the  daughter  of  an  outcast 
mother,  the  sister  of  a  robber,  lier  mind  de- 
based, her  heart  hardened,  the  wretched 
experiences  of  misery  her  only  education  — 
and  this  was  my  mother !  I  closed  my  eyes 
in  sick  pain  and  fear.  Such  a  tangled  web 
lay  coiled  about  me  that  I  felt  powerless. 
I  cannot  move,  I  thought,  without  striking, 
perchance,  my  father  or  my  mother;  bound 

hand  and  foot,  we  lie  at  Miss  Mildred^s  mercy. 
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Bnt  ni7  spirit  rcrolted  at  this  idea,  and  the 
resolve  that  had  burned  in  my  heart  so  long 
blazed  up  Airiously,  tlirongh  the  momentary 
quailing  of  my  courage. 

**  Wait,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Let  me  get  to 
Treval,  and  it  shall  not  be  long  before  I  have 
Miss  Mildred  at  my  mercy,  and  when  my  day 
comes  —  ** 

My  face  flushed,  my  hands  trembled,  and 
even  my  imagination,  wild  as  it  was,  reAised 
to  paint  what  the  result  might  be. 

<<At  all  events,*'  I  said,  shrinking  from 
my  other  thoughts,  ''she  shall  not  dispose 
of  me  as  she  pleases.  I  will  not  marry  Sir 
Stephen  Tremaine." 

Then  I  reflected  that  it  was  highly  proba- 
ble he  might  give  himself  the  pleasure  of 
rejecting  me  first,  and  this  idea  galled  me  as 
it  did  when  I  wept  beneath  the  old  ash-root. 
I  looked  up,  and  caught  Miss  Priscilla's  pale 
green  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  intense  curiosity. 

«  Do  you  think,  my  dear,"  she  said,  smiling 
at  me  like  an  amiable  Jack-in-the-box,  as 
she  was,  **that  Miss  Mildred  may  not  pos- 
sibly have  already  fixed  upon  some  one  for 
you?  " 

''Miss  Mildred  has  never  taken  me  into 
her  confidence,  aunt,'*  I  responded. 

"  Ah,  well,"  and  Miss  Priscilla  shrank 
down  TQTj  visibly  in  her  box,  "because  I 
was  thinking,  if  you  were  not  pre-engaged, 
I  would  "  —  a  90urageous  little  jerk —  "  give 
a  ball  while  you  are  here." 

"How  can  I  be  engaged  anywhere,  aunt, 
when  I  have  not  a  single  acquaintance  in 
Exeter?" 

"I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  engagement, 
my  dear.  The  fact  is,  a  young  friend  of  mine 
—  young  Mr.  Buttercombe  —  perhaps  you 
have  remarked  him  at  church,  Esther;  he 
wears  glasses,  has  rather  a  fresh  color,  and 
sand  —  I  mean  light  hair.  A  well-made 
young  man,  excei>t,  perhaps,  his  limbs,  which 
are  a  trifle  long  and  shaky,  bnt  they  don't 
show  in  his  pew ;  you  must  have  noticed  him, 
my  dear." 

I  assured  my  aunt  that  her  friend  had  com- 
pletely escaped  all  remark  from  me. 

"Well,  my  love,  he  has  noticed  you,"  said 
my  aunt,  letting  the  lid  off  herself,  as  it  were, 
entirely,  and  jerking  her  little  frame  bolt 
upright.  "  And  he  is  the  very  greatest  match 
in  all  Devonshire ;  be  is  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Mannamead  Buttercombe,  of  Mannamead 
Hall!" 

And  having  imparted  this  astounding  in- 
telligence in  the  stiff'est  of  all  Jack-in-the- 
box  attitudes,  with  her  orma  struck  out,  and 


every  finger  on  end  like  little  pistols,  my 
aunt  put  the  lid  on  herself  slowly,  and  sub- 
sided gradually  downwards. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  I,  yawning  drearily.  "  Well, 
I'll  look  at  the  greatest  match  in  Devonsliire 
the  next  chance  I  have." 

"  And  shall  I  give  the  ball? " 

"Ifyou  like,  aunt," 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  refiectively, 
"you  prefer  a  quiet  party — just  eight  or  ten 
nice  people." 

"  As  you  please,  aunt." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  my  just  asking 
him  simply  to  tea?  " 

I  laughed  a  little  at  the  dimensions  my 
aunt's  ball  had  taken,  but  I  acquiesced  in  her 
proposition  very  willingly,  seeing  which  she 
was  led  into  a  further  communication. 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear,  Mr.  Buttercombe 
spoke  to  me  in  the  cathedral-yard  on  Sun- 
day, and  begged  for  an  introduction  to  you. 
*  Your  niece  is  a  most  lovely  lady,  Miss  Pol- 
whele,'  he  said.  And  the  poor  young  man 
was  trembling  so  that  I  really  thought  his 
legs  would  have  broken  down  under  him. 
Then  the  baronet  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  me  most  cordially;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  very  pleasant  chat,  he  asked  incidentally 
if  you  were  not  the  Miss  Treganowcn  who 
was  the  heiress  of  Treganowcn  Towers. 
Then,  on  my  saying  yes,  he  beckoned  to 
Lady  Buttercombe  —  who  really,  Esther, 
hasn't  done  more  than  bow  to  me  for  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  a  diflerence  we 
had  "  — jerk  —  "  about  a  pig*  You  see,  I  had 
Miss  Buttercombe  at  that  time,  and  I  took 
out  her  education  in  pork  and  poultry,  and 

so  forth,  and  Lady  B was  too  sharp  for 

me;  her  bills  doubled  mine;  I  was  obliged 

to  give  Miss  B the  measles  and  send  her 

home.  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  but  for 
short  weight;  but  when  butter  was  two 
ounces  short,  and  pigs  were  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  less  than  bills  said  they  were,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  harsh  measures. 

Lady  B is  a  great  former,  and  makes  a 

deal  of  money  by  it.  She  sells  her  butter 
and  milk,  pork,  mutton,  wheat,  hay,  in  fact, 
everything,  to  the  hall,  and  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Mannamead  pays  for  it,  so  all  the  house- 
keeping money  goes  into  her  ladyship's 
pocket.  If  I  bad  her  in  the  school,  I'd  have 
given  her  the  small-pox,  but  as  it  was  only 
Miss  Melissa,  measles  squared  our  accounts 
mildly,  and  we  bowed  very  politely  to  each 
other  after  I  had  sent  in  the  doctor's  bill. 
Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  she  came  np 
mighty  graciously  to  me,  saying  whatj  an 
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age  it  was  since  we  had  met,  and  the  next 
time  she  drove  into  Exeter  she  would  cer- 
tainly give  me  a  call. 

"*My  dear,  we  have  been  talking  about 
Miss  Polwhele's  lovely  niece,  the  heiress  of 
I  don't  know  how  many  Cornish  Mines  and 
manorSf  my  love,'  said  Sir  Mannamead  — 
*  the  young  lady  that  this  boy  here '  —  and  he 
gave  his  son  such  a  poke  with  his  umbrella, 
that,  considering  how  shaky  the  young  man  is 
on  his  —  a  —  a  —  supports,  it's  a  mercy  he 
didn't  fall  down  —  *  has  been  staring  at  every 
Sunday,  and  every  week-day,  too,  since  he 
found  out  how  often  she  goes  to  the  daily  ser- 
vice.' 

"  Young  Mr.  Buttercombe  blushed  up  scar- 
let, Esther,  and  I  believe  if  he  could  have 
crept  into  a  tomb  he  would  have  been  thank- 
ful; then  my  lady,  wlio  seemed  quite  to 
forget  the  pig  and  the  measles,  said,  smil- 
ingly :  — 

**  If  we  all  come  up  in  the  afternoon,  won't 
you  give  us  a  cup  of  tea.  Miss  Polwhele?  " 

"  There,  my  dear,  that's  the  upshdt  of  the 
matter,  and  —  well,  I  rather  think  they'll  be 
here  to-morrow," 

**  And  you  told  me  this  family  history  about 
my  Grandmother  Barbara,  and  my  uncle  the 
highwayman  in  order  that  I  might  not  behave 
too  proudly  to  Mr.  Buttercombe,  eh,  aunt?  " 

My  aunt  collapsed  into  her  box  at  this 
question,  and  shut  the  lid  on  herself  so  tightly 
that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  she  could 
jerk  upwards  again  under  half  an  hour; 
however,  in  less  than  that  time  she  slowly 
opened  one  of  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  roe 
sharply. 

"  You  are  a  clever  girl,  Esther,  and  you  are 
both  right  and  wrong  there.  Miss  Mildred 
gave  me  a  hint  to  tell  you  all  this.  She  hates 
your  mother ;  if  she  could  have  had  you  grow 
up  like  a  mushroon,  without  a  mother,  she 
would.  It's  my  belief  it  would  give  her  a  fit 
to  be  obliged  to  conquer  her  pride,  and  name 
the  Polwheles  to  you.  Still,  now  you  are  old 
enough,  you  must  be  told  these  things,  and 
she  is  glad  to  make  use  of  my  tongue  to  do  it. 
And,  to  be  sure,  I  am  always  pleased  to  oblige 
Miss  Mildred ;  she  is  very  kind  to  me ;  she  has 
just  got  me  three  new  boarders  —  sisters  —  the 
Misses  Behenna  of  Tywardreath,  those  tall 
girls  who  ate  so  much  at  dinner  yesterday, 
Esther." 

"Poor  things!"  said  I.  How  they  would 
bless  me,  I  thought,  if  they  knew  that  some 
of  the  coil  that  wraps  me  about  has  caught 
them  like  a  lasso,  and  dragged  them  into  this 
bondage  I 

**Poor  things  I"  repeated   Mies  Priscilla. 


"My  dear,  they  are  very  lucky  things.  It 
was  a  wonder  I  had  a  vacancy.  I  wouldn't 
have  put  the  Miss  Bolters  and  the  Miss  Col- 
ters to  sleep  three  in  a  bed  to  oblige  any  lady 
but  Miss  Mildred." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  morning  after  this  conversation,  as  I 
was  putting  on  my  hat  to  go  to  the  cathedral, 
the  recollection  of  the  amiable  Mr.  Butter- 
combe obtruded  itself  on  my  mind,  and  half- 
changed  my  resolve.  Oh,  how  I  wish  it  had 
wholly  done  so,  and  that  I  had  not  bent  ray 
steps  thitherward  in  the  rosy  sunshine,  blindly 
rushing  on  my  fate,  too  scornful  of  my  poor 
admirer  to  care  how  he  interpreted  my  pres- 
ence I  A  something  jarred  on  my  nerves  that 
morning.  I  had  borne  Miss  Priscilla's  story 
of  my  Grandmother  Barbara  apparently  un- 
moved, but  it  had  stung  me,  and  I  dreamed 
that  night  of  her  son  Paul.  It  was  this  dream, 
I  thought,  which  made  me  discover  a  likeness 
to  him  in  a  man  who  stood  leaning  against  a 
pillar  as  I  entered  the  cathedral.  And  when, 
on  rising  from  prayer,  I  saw  he  had  joined  the 
scanty  congregation  and  taken  a  seat  in  front 
of  me,  I  still  thought  it  was  my  dream  which 
made  me  regard  him  with  a  secret  terror  as 
I  fixed  my  gaze  on  his  hideous  bullet  head, 
which  bent  itself  in  mock  devotion  within  my 
touch. 

Thus  absorbed,  I  rose  mechanically  when 
the  beautiful  chant  rang  out  into  the  nave, 
never  heeding  a  gentleman  who  stood  next 
me,  till  he  politely  handed  mc  a  psalm-book, 
then,  turning  to  thank  him,  I  saw  —  Sir 
Stephen  Tremaine  I 

I  knew  him  again  instantly,  and  a  deep 
flush  covered  my  brow,  but  he  evidently  took 
this  for  the  natural  embarrassment  of  a  girl, 
for  there  was  no  recognition  in  the  gaze  of 
intense  admiration  which  shot  from  his  eyes. 
As  I  bad  not  permitted  him  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  my  face  on  the  night  we  met  on 
the  road  to  Clifton,  he  had  not  really  seen 
me  since  I  sat  under  the  ash-tree  in  the  wintry 
avenue  at  Treganowen,  and  that  was  nearly 
five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  puny  child  of 
thirteen.  With  a  throb  of  joy  too  deep  to 
be  mere  vanity,  I  acknowledged  to  my- 
self that  no  thought  of  that  weird,  witch- 
like little  figure  would  be  likely  to  intrade  on 
his  mind  in  the  presence  of  the  tall,  stately 
girl  on  whom  he  was  now  gazing.  No  one 
was  more  conscious  than  myself  of  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  my  appearance. 
Feeling  sure,  then,  that  recognition  was  im» 
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possible,  I  took  at  once  tlio  tone  of  a  perfect 
stranjjer,  accepting  frankly  Sir  Stephen's 
politeness  with  that  cold  ease  yet  reserve  of 
manner  which  women  so  well  know  how  to 
assume.  Nevertheless,  inwardly  I  was  fear- 
fully agitated.  For  five  years  this  man  had 
made  a  part  of  my  existence.  What  did  it 
matter  that  I  had  thought  of  him  unkindly? 
that  he  held  possession  of  my  thoughts  was 
the  great  point  gained,  and  this  gave  him  his 
power.  Dreams,  hopes,  plans  —  all  the  more 
dangerous  to  my  peace  from  the  fact  that  no 
one  guessed  them  —  had  revolved  all  these 
years  round  his  image.  From  the  day,  so 
long  ago,  when  I  read  my  father's  letter  to  Miss 
Mildred,  his  shadow  had  haunted  my  imag- 
ination. Sometimes  I  fancied  Miss  Mildred 
had  permitted  me  to  read  these  fateful  words, 
knowing  well  the  effect  they  would  have  on 
my  mhid.  The  idea  of  a  fixed  fate,  from 
which  I  could  not  flee,  a  destiny  shadowed  out 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  would, 
she  knew,  impress  my  mystic-loving  nature 
deeply.  Henceforth  this  unknown  figure, 
having  no  shape  or  form,  would  stand  before 
me  in  awful  distinctness  as  my  Fate,  .ind  I 
should  be  repulsed  and  impelled  towards  it  al- 
ternately, in  all  the  trouble  of  that  shifting 
sea  of  thought  on  whose  waves  rides  Love. 
But  when  this  figure  took  a  shape  In  my  mind, 
surrounded  by  its  lialo  of  beauty,  its  laughing 
insolence,  its  contempt  for  my  weird  ugliness, 
and  its  mocking  refusal  to  have  me  thrust  on 
its  destiny,  the  excitement  of  battle  was 
added  to  the  idea  of  fate,  and  I  accepted  his 
defiance  with  a  glow  of  rage  and  satisfaction. 
lie  had  forgotten  these  tilings ;  he  was  a  man 
out  in  the  world,  living  his  life,  every  branch 
and  leaf  quivering  in  the  full  sunlight  of  free- 
dom ;  I  was  a  woman  out  of  the  world, 
dreaming  my  life,  not  living  it;  not  a  branch, 
not  a  stem,  dared  put  forfh  bud  or  flower;  all 
my  vitality  was  hidden  beneath  the  surface, 
like  the  sap  in  the  strong,  gnarled  roots  of  the 
leafless  tree.  All  the  more  did  this  suppressed 
.  life  quiver  and  glow  within  me,  like  the 
smothered  fire  of  a  volcano ;  and  in  all  the 
ignorance  of  youth  I  longed  for  the  throe  and 
the  tempest  through  which  it  should  burst 
into  flame. 

Thus,  with  all  the  shadows  of  my  childhood 
looming  down  upon  me,  with  all  the  words  of 
his  insolence  ringing  in  my  ears,  with  the 
presence  of  the  unknown  Alice  twitting  me,  I 
stood  next  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine,  holding  the 
book  that  he  held,  while  I  felt  in  my  heart 
that  strange  attraction  and  repulsion  whose 
shifting  changes  precede  passion. 

Vainly  I  rebuked  myself,  and  reminded  my 


conscience  in  what  place  I  stood.  The  sense 
of  fate  and  the  certainty  that  I  had  excited 
his  admiration  drew  my  furtive  gaze  again  and 
again  upon  his  face.  I  marked  how  five  years 
of  life  —  full  life  —  had  changed  the  handsome 
stripling  into  the  man — the  very  man  to  win  a 
woman.  He  had  fought,  he  had  been  wounded, 
his  name  had  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
something  of  the  halo  of  the  hero  blinded  my 
eyes  as  I  gazed,  while  a  thousand  female  de* 
mens  of  vanity  and. coquetry  whispered  that, 
brave  as  he  was,  I  might,  perhaps,  teach  him 
to  be  timid. 

The  service  was  over,  but  I  scarcely  knew 
it  till  I  found  myself  going  out  with  the  throng. 
Then  I  felt  ashamed  to  think  that  my  worship 
had  been  as  unreal  as  that  of  the  man  with 
the  bullet  head,  whom  my  dream  bad  invested 
with  a  likeness  to  Paul. 

I  was  conscious  that  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine 
was  following  me ;  X  felt  his  presence,  though 
I  dared  not  turn  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  hur- 
ried on  through  the  cathedral  doors  into  the 
yard,  but  here  a  weak  figure,  faintly  smiling 
beneath  his  glasses,  presented  himself  before 
me,  and  held  out  a  small  note. 

**  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself,"  said  the 
figure.  In  a  thin,  conceited  voice.  **  I  am  Mr. 
Buttercombe.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
calling  at  Stock  House  this  morning,  and  was 
sorry  not  to  find  you  at  home." 

I  bowed,  and  waited  for  the  rest  of  his 
speech.  My  aunt*s  description  had  rendered 
it  easy  to  recognize  this  long,  lathy  young 
gentleman,  who,  from  his  general  milky  yel- 
lowness of  hair  and  complexion,  was  not  un- 
like a  pale  canary  in  spectacles.  His  cos- 
tume to  his  boots,  coat  excepted,  being  of 
sickly  nankeen,  greatly  added  to  this  resem- 
blance, and  I  was  obliged  to  look  down  in 
order  to  hide  the  smile  in  my  eyes. 

**  Your  aunt  charged  me  to  find  you  and 
give  you  this  letter,"  said  Mr.  Buttercombe. 

^' Thank  you,"  I  said,  taking  it,  and  at- 
tempting to  pass  on ;  but  my  new  acquaint- 
ance barred  the  way  with  a  simper,  his  pale 
eyes  looking  like  two  curious  specimens  of  the 
oyster  tribe,  preserved  beneath  glass  cases. 

"Had  you  not  better  read  the  letter?"  he 
said. 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  Sir  Stephen  Tre- 
maine feigning  to  examine  the  cathedral  with 
great  interest,  while  in  reality  he  was  watch- 
ing this  singular  interview  with  curiosity. 
This  circumstance  added  to  my  annoyance. 

**I  do  not  suppose  the  letter  requires  imme- 
diate perusal,  sir,"  I  rejoined,  in  an  icy  tone. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  rejoined  the  gentle- 
man, with  a  smile  of  superior  intelligence.  "  1 
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think  it  requires  immediate  attention.  Miss 
Polwhele  impressed  that  fact  on  my  mind  with 
great  care." 

Utterly  exasperated,  and  seeing  at  the  same 
time  that  Sir  Stephen,  although  not  within 
hearing,  had  drawn  nearer,  I  tore  the  note 
open,  and  read  an  urgent  request  that  I  would 
call  at  a  certain  milliner's  in  the  High  street, 
with  directions  concerning  a  new  cap,  my 
aunt  having  nothing  fit  to  wear  in  the  evening 
before  such  high  society*  as  Sir  Mannamead 
and  his  lady. 

"Well,  you  find  I  am  right,"  simpered  Mr. 
Buttercombe ;  "  the  note  is  very  important,  is 
it  not?  I  know  all  about  it,  you  see.  Allow 
me  to  escort  you.** 

He  hooked  out  his  arm  like  an  angular 
stake,  expecting  me  to  take  it ;  but  I  felt  the 
fin  of  a  flabby  fish  would  be  less  repugnant 
to  my  touch,  so  I  feigned  not  to  see  this  move- 
ment, and  walked  on  composedly,  but  inwardly 
chafing. 

What  would  Sir  Stephen  do  if  this  butter- 
cup were  not  here?  Had  he  recognized  me? 
Would  he  speak?  It  was  impossible  to  tell, 
for  the  odious  Buttercombe  —  I  thought  he 
looked  like  butter  altogether— a  long,  thin 
pound,  imprinted  with  a  fooPs  head,  and 
standing  on  end  —  continued  to  walk  by  my 
side,  pouring  his  inanities  into  my  ear.  I  did 
not  know  in  the  least  what  he  said.  My 
thoughts  were  down  at  Treganowen  by  the 
sea,  in  the  wintry  avenue,  with  the  withered 
leaves  dropping  at  my  feet,  and  I  heard  again 
the  Toice  of  my  dream,  answering  my  demand 
that  in  all  Miss  Mildred  desired  concerning 
me  she  might  be  thwarted :  — 

"Take  thy  wish,  though  it  be  evil,  and 
watch  over  the  dead  like  Mildred.  In  the 
garland  is  his  name.'* 

Yes,  I  would  refuse  to  marry  Sir  Stephen, 
but  he  should  not  laugh  at  me  with  Alice  — 
he  should  not  scornfully  reject  me  as  he  had 
boasted  he  would. 

"  Adorable  creature,"  broke  in  Mr.  Butter- 
combe. [In  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
when  sickly  sentiment  was  the  fashion,  butter- 
cups like  this  said,  "  Adorable  creature,"  — 
they  took  that  from  the  novels.]  "Adorable 
creature,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  unctuous  with 
delight  at  his  own  eloquence,  "how  can  you 
be  so  cruel  as  not  to  answer  me?  " 

"  Sir,  it  was  simply  because  I  did  not  hear 
you,"  I  replied. 

"Not  hear  me  I"  he  exclaimed;  "that's 
impossible;  young  ladies,  if  deaf  to  all  else, 
always  hear  such  speeches  as  those.** 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  say  It 


over  again,  Mr.  Buttercombe,  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  you." 

My  tormentor  blushed  red  at  this;  and, 
half  smiling,  I  now  compared  him  to  a  shrimp, 
boiled  pale,  walking  on  his  hind  spindles,  with 
eyes  more  goggle  and  further  out  of  his  head 
than  ever  shrimps  were  yet. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  drawing  himself  up 
with  an  attempt  at  dignity ;  "  you  appoint  me 
too  hard  a  task.     I  have  not  the  courage." 

Then,  apparently  thinking  I  should  be  quite 
crushed  by  this  speech,  he  smiled  benignly, 
and  hastened  to  add  some  of  his  softest  butter. 

"  A  manly  mind  cannot  harbor  anger  against 
one  of  the  weaker  sex.  Lovely  woman  is 
privileged,  beauty  is  always  cruel.  Miss 
Treganowen,  I  wxtl  say  it  again.  You  are  the 
most  charming,  the  most  fascinating  of  your 
sex,  and  I  am  your  humblest  adorer." 

This  insincere  and  ridiculous  speech,  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  weakest  novel  in  the 
Exeter  circulating  garbage,  completely  upset 
my  gravity,  and  my  laughter  rang  out  into  the 
old  street  merrily,  quite  precluding  all  possi- 
bility of  reply. 

"  I  like  silence  better  than  ridicule,**  said 
Mr.  Buttercombe,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  He 
said  this  with  clasped  hands,  and  a  face  of 
such  afiected  agony  that  I  could  only  laugh 
the  more ;  whereupon  he  seized  my  hand,  and 
placed  it  on  his  arm,  triumphantly  marching 
me  along  like  the  captive  of  his  valiant  bow 
and  spear. 

At  this  moment  I  looked  up,  and  met  the 
astonished  gaze  of  Sir  Stephen  Tremaino. 
He  had  come  from  the  cathedral  by  another 
road,  and  had  certainly  purposely  chosen  this 
way  in  order  to  confront  us.  In  passing,  he 
regarded  me  earnestly,  as  we  look  at  a  person 
whom  we  half  recognize,  then,  with  a  glance 
at  my  shambling  companion,  by  no  means 
complimentary,  and  a  slight  raising  of  his  hat 
to  me,  he  passed  on. 

" Now,  does  he  know  me  or  not?"  I  cried 
mentally ;  and,  irritated  beyond  endurance  by 
the  buttercup's  absurdities,  I  snatched  my 
hand  from  his  arm,  and  permitted  him  to  see 
something  of  my  spirit  in  my  eyes  and  voice. 

"Mr.  Buttercombe,  allow  me  to  wish  you 
good- morning.  Here  is  the  milliner's.  I 
shall  remain  herd  a  long  while.  I  am  going 
to  try  on  all  the  shop." 

But  no!  it  could  never  enter  into  that 
yellow  head,  fluttering  there  in  the  wind 
like  a  daffodil  on  a  very  shaky  stem,  that 
any  young  lady  did  not  want  him  —  him! 
Antony  Amery  Buttercombe,  only  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  ^lannameadidButtercombe,  of 
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Mannamead  Hall!  Why,  all  the  young 
ladies  for  miles  around  wanted  him !  So  he 
only  smiled  inanely,  and  followed  me  into 
the  shop,  saying ;  — 

*'I  shall  be  so  delighted  to  see  you  try  on 
all  the  pretty  things,  that  I  really  must  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  remaining/' 

And  he  remained,  while  I  vainly  strove  to 
tire  him  out  by  putting  on  in  succession 
every  feathered  turban,  and  hat,  and  bonnet 
the  establishment  contained.  But  he  only 
went  into  equal  raptures  with  the  milliner, 
and  really  seemed  more  and  more  delighted 
every  time  I  turned  my  face  towards  him,  and 
with  mock  gravity  demanded  his  opinion.  At 
length  his  evident  admiration,  and  a  certain 
change  in  his  manner,  made  a  sudden  curi- 
osity dart  into  my  mind  like  a  flash.  I  deter- 
mined on  a  wicked  experiment,  wliich  his  pro- 
voking conduct  to  me  that  morning  seemed 
quite  to  justify.  He  had  dared  to  make  love 
to  me,  not  feeling  itf  only  desiring  my  fortune. 
What  girl  could  or  would  bear  that?  And  he 
had  inflicted  his  company  on  me  this  half  hour 
in  an  ungentlemanly  and  pertinacious  manner 
against  my  wish,  so  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
make  him  remember  this  half  hour  all  bis  life 
long. 

I  changed  my  demeanor;  I  chatted  and 
laughed  till  a  bright  color  flushed  my  cheeks, 
and  a  bright  light  flashed  in  my  eyes ;  then  I 
turned  from  caps  and  bonnets  to  wreaths,  and 
flowers,  and  veils,  permitting  the  milliner  to 
arrange  and  rearrange  my  hair  as  she  pleased. 

I  instinctively  knew  that  all  buttercups 
adore  black  hair. 

Poor  Mr.  Buttercombel  When  my  long, 
black  tresses  fell  to  their  whole  luxuriant 
length,  and  the  lady*s  dexterous  fingers 
crowned  them  with  a  wreath  of  scarlet  pome- 
granate, and  turning,  blushing,  half  ashamed, 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  me,  he  was 
speechless.  His  reading  failed  him  entirely, 
and  not  a  single  sentence  out  of  a  novel  would 
come  to  his  help. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him 
new.  He  obeyed  my  first  hint  with  a  meek- 
ness and  alacrity  which  gave  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  perceiving  that  he  had  forgotten  my 
fortune  altogether  —  that  he  didn't  know,  in 
fact,  whetlier  I  had  a  penny.  He  only  knew 
that  I  was  beautiful,  and  that  he  himself  was 
a  miserable  buttercup. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  all  this  was  vile 
coquetry  on  my  part,  but  if  so  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  it  was  only  curiosity,  I  was  thinking 
of  Stephen  Tremaine  all  the  while,  and  I 
simply  wanted  to  test  and  gauge  the  power  of 
my  face.    I  wanted  to  know  the  limits  of  my 


new  empire,  that  I  might  judge  by  this  easy 
conquest,  whether  I  could  hope  to  win  that 
more  diflicult  battle,  on  winch  my  mind  was 
set.  Maybe  it  was  cruel  and  selfish  to  try 
experiments  on  a  canary,  but  I  was  punished 
for  it  in  the  end,  and  suffered  more  than  he 
did. 

Left  alone  now,  I  gathered  up  my  hair  in 
that  weariness  and  sickness  of  the  heart  that 
follow  upon  vanity,  and,  after  paying  for  all 
the  foolish  things  I- felt  obliged  to  purchase  to 
repay  the  milliner  for  her  time  and  trouble,  I 
walked  drearily  away.  I  had  lost  all  hope  of 
seeing  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine  now,  but  being 
too  ftiU  of  thought  and  vexation  to  .bear  my 
aunt's  presence  just  yet,  I  determined  on  tak- 
ing a  long  walk  bevond  the  old  city. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

I  NEEDED  the  quiet  of  the  green  fields,  and 
the  stillness  of  those  long  Devonshire  lanes 
embowered  in  foliage,  with  hedges  covered 
with  dripping,  drooping  verdure ;  so,  crossing 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  Exe,  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  the  meadows  by  the  river-side.  For 
some  way  I  had  companions  in  children  play- 
ing on  the  banks,  in  women  drawing  water,  in 
laborers  cutting  and  binding  fagots  from  the 
hedges,  but  at  length,  on  entering  a  wood  trav- 
ersed by  a  footpath,  I  found  myself  utterly 
alone.  And  I  was  glad  to  be  alone,  for  the 
sight  of  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine  had  filled  my 
heart  with  conjecture  and  trouble.  The  still- 
ness of  the  wood  was  beautiful  to  me ;  it  was 
late  autumn,  and  rarely  even  a  bird  disturbed 
with  gentle  rustle  the  crisp  and  changing  leaf 
that  fell  softly  on  the  moss  as  I  passed.  I 
walked  on  dreamily  with  a  hushed  step,  and 
my  mind  gradually  fell  into  a  calmer  state,  as, 
losing  the  hot  rush  of  vanity  and  trouble  that 
had  filled  it  in  the  city,  it  turned  wistfully  back 
to  old  days,  old  walks  at  Clifton,  when  Hubert 
Spencer,  whose  name  to  me  was  another  word 
for  peace,  was  ever  by  my  side. 

Softly,  softly  the  leaves  fell,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  short  day,  lengthening  on  my 
path,  crept  quietly  around  me,  when  suddenly 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  sharp  cry.  I 
looked  around  greatly  startled,  but  no  living 
creature  was  in  sight.  What,  then,  was  the 
meaning  of  this  sound?  As  if  to  answer  me 
it  came  again,  but,  standing  still  as  I  was  now, 
I  heard  it  more  distinctly. 

"Help I  help!" 

I  have  told  you  I  was  no  coward,  though 
my  nervous  temperatfiMi^li^^en  made  me  ap- 
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pear  like  one ;  bo  now  it  only  cost  me  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  ere  I  hastened  in  the  direc- 
•tion  of  the  cry.  Slit?ht  as  I  was,  and  dressed 
as  I  was,  in  the  scanty  fashion  of  the  day,  I 
crept  through  the  wood  noiseless  as  a  hare.  I 
never  stopped  to  consider  what  the  cry  might 
be,  but  sped  on  swiftly,  till,  when  I  least  ex- 
pected it,  I  suddenly  reached  the  spot  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded,  and  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  two  men  —  one  lying  on  the 
ground  senseless,  the  other  leaning  over  him 
rifling  his  pockets. 

I  iiad  never  anticipated  such  a  sight  as  this. 
Two  urchins  quarrelling,  a  girl  frightened  by 
a  stray  horse  or  cow  —  this,  if  anything,  was 
all  that  had  passed  through  my  thought,  and 
now,  struck  with  horror,  I  leaned  for  a  mo- 
ment, faint  and  terrified,  against  a  tree.  The 
robber,  intent  on  plunder,  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  my  arrival,  but  at  this  instant,  in 
rising  from  his  stooping  posture,  his  evil  eyes 
met  mine  full  in  the  face,  as  my  slight  figure, 
like  a  spirit,  stood  confronting  him. 

His  face  blanclied  to  a  ghastly  pallor,  his 
lips  shook  visibly.  *'  Alicia !  "  he  muttered  in 
a  strange,  unnatural  whisper.  Then  he  drew 
n  pistol  from  his  breast,  and  pointed  it  towards 
mo  with  trembling  finger. 
.  "  Paul  Polwhele,"  said  I  —  for  I  knew  him 
—  *'put  down  your  murderous  band!  I  am 
Esther  Treganowun." 

**  Curse  you  I  "  answered  the  ruffian ;  "  it's 
you  who  have  led  me  into  this  business. 
Why  didn*t  you  see  my  sign  in  the  cathedral? 
And  why  have  you  followed  me  here,  like  the 
blighting,  blasting,  withering  ghost  of  the 
only  creature  I'm  afraid  of  ?  " 

"The  moment  I  saw  you  pursuing  your 
vocation,"  said  I,  calmly,  **I  knew  you,  but 
it  was  not  likely  I  should  recognize  you  in  a 
church.  I  saw  no  sign  you  may  have  made 
there,  neither  have  I  followed  you  here. 
What  do  you  mean  by  saying  I  have  brought 
you  into  this  crime  ?  " 

**  I  wanted  money,"  he  answered,  sullenly, 
"and  I  couldn't  wait  to  ask  you  for  it.  When 
I  saw  you  turn  into  a  finery  shop  witli  a 
popinjay,  I  knew  I  might  stand  for  hours  in 
the  street  in  vain.  Do  you  suppose,  because 
I  am  a  miserable  devil,  that  tlierefore  I  am 
never  hungry,  nor  thirsty,  nor  tired,  nor  cold? 
I  tell  you  I  am  so  famished  that  I  dodged  this 
fine  bird  into  the  wood,  and  gave  him  a  pat  on 
the  head,  a  little  too  hard,  I  fear.  Why,"  he 
continued,  turning  on  me  with  a  fearful  oath, 
*'  didn't  you  see  me  when  I  beckoned  to  you 
in  that  old  building?  You  might  have  saved 
mefrM^^" 

I  **  at  his  words,  I  shuddered  at 


his  presence,  but  my  terror  of  Mm  was  not 
like  the  terror  of  my  childish  days,  and  in  my 
anxiety  for  his  victim  I  ventured  to  draw  a 
step  nearer. 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  I,  "  and  you  are 
welcome  to  what  money  I  have.  God  grant 
you  have  not  killed  the  man !  " 

I  came  forwanl  now,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  sick  anguish  of  fear  and  compassion. 
He  was  lying  with  his  face  on  the  grass  hidden 
from  my  view,  and  his  figure  appeared  so 
motionless  and  dead  that  my  horror  increased 
every  instant,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  I  felt 
of  dominating  over  my  ruffian  uncle  bj  calm- 
ness and  courage.  My  feverish  anxiety  to 
render  the  poor  sufferer  some  assistance 
helped  also  to  banish  cowardice. 

"Miserable  man!"  I  cried,  "go  instantly 
and  get  some  aid  for  this  gentleman,  whom 
you  have  nearly  murdered." 

"Look  here," answered  Paul,  as  he  stooped 
down  anxiously,  "  a  crack  on  the  head  doesn't 
kill  a  man;  he  is  only  senseless;  you  needn't 
talk  about  murder.  Have  you  got  some  salts 
or  other  female  fidgets  with  you?  If  so,  you 
can  stay  and  attend  to  him  if  you  like,  but  as 
for  me  I  must  cut  it  sharp.  Where  can  I  see 
you  this  evening?" 

."Nowhere,"  said  I,  firmly,  "unless  you 
return  this  gentleman's  purse  to  his  pocket. 
In  that  case  here  is  mine,  and  I  will  give  you 
more  money  to-night,  at  eleven,  in  the  bower 
at  the  end  of  Miss  Polwhele's  garden." 

Paul  Polwhele  looked  at  me  irresolutely  for 
a  moment,  then  he  flung  a  heavy  pockot-l)Ook 
and  purse  on  the  grass,  and  picked  up  mine, 
which  I  had  placed  on  the  ground,  that  he 
might  not  touch  my  hand. 

"  Now  go  for  help  I  "  I  cried  excitedly,  as  I 
once  more  stooped  over  the  prostrate  figure  on 
the  grass. 

"/  go'  for  help!"  said  Paul.  "Do  you 
think  I'm  mad  ?  And  leave  him  alone ;  don't 
put  a  finger  on  him  till  I'm  out  of  sight ;  a 
touch  would  bring  him  to  his  senses  now.  Do 
you  want  to  put  a  halter  round  my  neck  ?  " 

In  intense  disgust,  indignation,  horror,  I 
watched  the  ruffian  slink  away  through  the 
wood,  then  I  knelt  down  by  the  wounded 
gentleman,  and  lifting  his  head  gently  —  I 
saw,  pale  and  senseless,  the  features  of  Sir 
Stephen  Tremaine. 

"  Stop!  "  I  screamed  after  the  robber,  who 
was  fast  creeping  away. 

He  obeyed  me  after  a  few  moments'  hesita- 
tion, returning  in  a  slouching,  reptile  manner 
that  truly  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

"  This  gentleman  is  not  dead,"  said  I,  with 
pale  lips,  "  but  he  wants  insunt  help.     Go, 
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or  if  there  is  danger  in  your  going,  send  to 
the  London  Inn,  and  order  Miss  Mildred's 
carriage  and  servants  to  come  hither  to  me 
uriih  all  speed.  Let  them  bring  a  surgeon  with 
them.  And  now  one  word  more.  If  you 
were  not  my  own  mother's  brother,  I  would 
make  this  wood  ring  instantly  with  shrieks  of 
murder,  and  I  would  denounce  you  to  the  first 
comer;  as  it  is,  I  will  screen  you,  if  I  can. 
But  disobey  my  directions  at  your  peril ;  you 
will  know  how  to  take  care  of  your  own 
safety.  Go !  the  sight  of  you  is  driving  me 
mad." 

Paul  Polwhele  clenched  his  hands  and  looked 
at  me  in  lowering  hatred. 

**  Take  care,"  he  hissed  between  his  teeth ; 
*'  I  could  do  you  a  worse  turn,  if  I  liked,  than 
any  you  could  do  me." 

Then,  as  I  made  no  answer,  he  crept  sul- 
lenly but  quickly  away,  leaving  me  alone  in 
the  wood  with  the  breathing  but  senseless  form 
of  the  man  around  whom  I  had  woven  so 
many  dreams,  not  one  of  which  bore  even  a 
shadowy  likeness  to  this  strange  and  terrible 
reality. 

In  all  the  dramas  and  romances  I  had  ever 
read,  the  hero  had  always  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  overpowering  the  villain,  and  com- 
ing off  victorious  in  spite  of  all  odds.  Here 
the  hero  lay  with  a  broken  head,  very  decid- 
edly defeated  by  the  villain,  wliile  in  spite  of 
his  captaincy  and  valor,  he  had  also  very 
lustily  shouted  for  help ;  and  the  heroine,  far 
from  feeling  her  position  of  succorer  to  be 
cither  romantic  or  pleasant,  was  painfully 
bewailing  her  near  relationship  to  the  scoun- 
drel. 

I  cannot  tell  why  it  was  that,  as  I  knelt  by 
Sir  Stephen's  side  in  the  wood  alone,  my 
thoughts  took  this  ridiculous  turn.  All  my 
fear  passed  away,  and  a  succession  of  ludi- 
crous ideas  visited  my  brain  rapidly.  I 
ridiculed  him,  I  ridiculed  myself,  I  drew 
mental  caricatures  without  end,  I  quizzed  my 
position  unmercifully.  Yet  through  it  all, 
with  that  double  power  of  thought  we  seem  to 
possess,  I  watclied  him  anxiously  as  he  slowly 
came  back  to  his  senses.  I  dipped  my  hand- 
kerchief in  the  brook  near,  and  applied  it  to 
his  temples ;  and  I  wiped  the  blood  from  the 
cruel  crack  among  his  dark  curls,  which  Paul's 
vlllanous  blow  had  made.  But  as  I  did  all 
this,  every  atom  of  the  romantic  fancy  I  had 
for  him  fled  clear  out  of  my  brain.  Had 
I  divined  then  the  secrets  of  woman's  nature, 
I  should  have  known,  that  this  disdain  of  Sir 
Stephen's  misfortune  proved  his  image  had 
never  gained  the  stronghold  of   my    heart. 


Love  leans  with  watchful  tenderness,  with 
motherly  pity,  over  not  only  the  sorrows,  but 
even  the  sins  of  the  beloved  one.  Fancy  re- 
quires her  idol  to  be  decked  ever  in  his  best 
tinsel,  else  she  turns  away  disgusted,  scornful 
or  weary. 

At  length  Sir  Stephen  slowly  opened  his 
eyes,  and  gazed  round  in  a  bewildered  way. 
On  seeing  me  standing  at  a  little  distance, 
blushing  and  confused,  —  for  my  ridicule,  my 
scorn,  my  self-possession,  vanished  with  the 
first  twinkle  of  his  eyelash,  —  he  essayed  to 
spring  to  his  feet,  but,  faint  and  giddy,  was  f;iia 
to  content  himself  ^by  remaining  seated  on  the 
grass. 

"  You  had  not  better  attempt  to  rise,"  said 
I,  steadying  my  trembling  voice ;  **  you  have 
been  faint." 

"  I  feel  so  still,''  he  answered,  as  a  slight 
flush  suffused  his  face.  "  I  remember  now  — 
a  scoundrel  attacked  me  here  a  moment  ago. 
What  has  become  of  him?  " 

*'  It  is  many  moments  ago,  and  he  is  far  out 
of  sight  by  tliis  time,"  I  responded. 

A  still  deeper  flush  covered  Sir  Stephen's 
brow. 

"And  did  ho  runaway  after  robbing  me? 
And  how  came  you  here  ?  Pray  explain  what 
occurred." 

It  was  my  turn  to  flush  deeply  now.  How 
could  I  answer  him  ?  how  tell  a  word  of  the 
truth?  Sin,  like  a  plague,  spreads  its  infec- 
tion all  round,  and,  touched  by  Paul's  crime,  I 
shrank  within  myself  as  I  felt  I  must  prevari- 
cate or  conceal  all  my  part  in  this  matter. 
Could  I  say,  **  I  am  the  robber's  niece,  and  I 
will  not  betray  him"?  My  blood  tingled  as  I 
thought  of  this  shameful  kinship,  and  perhaps 
some  touch  of  scorn  or  contempt  (I  meant  it 
for  myself)  rang  out  in  my  voice  as  I 
answered :  — 

**  I  heard  cries  for  help  —  I  was  walking  at 
a  little  distance  from  this  spot  —  I  ran  hither, 
and  found  you  lying  on  the  ground  sense- 
less." 

Sir  Stephen's  cheek  grew  hot  and  red  at  my 
tone. 

"  I  had  neither  stick,  nor  pistol,  nor  other 
means  of  defence,"  he  said ;  "  and  when  the 
ruffian  attacked  me  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  I  had  not  time  to  defend  myself.  I 
shouted,  hoping  the  laborers  in  the  fields 
beyond  might  hear  me.  Nevertlieless,  I  gave 
the  fellow  a  heavy  blow  before  he  drew  fort!) 
his  pistol  and  stunned  me.  And  so  when  you 
ran  up  you  found  me  lying  here  like  a  help- 
less simpleton?" 

**  You  were  lying,  there,"  I  an^swered,  smil- 
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ing,  "  and  I  don't  see  how  you  could  avoid 
being  helpless,  considering  what  a  fearful  blow 
you  bad  received." 

"  That's  true,  and  I  feel  very  giddy  still.  I 
suppose  the  thief  made  off  the  moment  he  had 
robbed  me;  otherwise  you  would  have  seen 
him?" 

Again,  I  blushed  crimson,  and  Sir  Stephen 
fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face  with  evident  wonder 
at  my  confusion.  Still  I  was  not  bound  to 
answer  his  questions. 

**  Are  you  sure  you  are  robbed?"  I  asked, 
carelessly.  * 

**  He  demanded  my  purse  loudly  enough, 
so  I  presume  ho  took  it  after  dealing  me  that 
butcherly  blow.  The  *  scoundrel  I  I  should 
like  to  meet  with  him  again ! "  And  Sir 
Stephen's  eyes  flashed  fire  and  his  hand 
clenched  itself  on  the  grass.  '*  I  should  know 
the  man  again  anywhere.  I'll  not  leave 
jBxcter  till  I  have  lodged  him  in  jail." 

I  felt  myself  turn  pale,  and  my  voice  was  a 
little  faint  as  I  remarked :  — 

*'You  had  better  see  if  you  have  been 
robbed."       ' 

Sir  Stephen  put  his  hsnd  in  his  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  morocco  case. . 

**  Thank  goodness  the  fellow  has  not  taken 
that ! "  he  said  softly.  **  My  purse  and 
pocket-book  are  gone,"  he  added  aloud. 

**Try  the  other  pocket.  Sir  Stephen." 

**Ah,  you  know  me  I"  he  said,  hurriedly. 
"I  always  keep  my  purse  and  book  in  this 
pocket  —  no  I  positively  here  Ihey  are  in  the 
other  I  Well,  that  is  very  singular!  Could 
the  robber  have  run  away  on  hearing  you 
approach  ?  What  a  mercy  he  did  not  remain 
to  see  who  my  slight  deliverer  was !  A  young 
girl,  helpless,  alone,  he  might  have  murdered 
you!  Really,  young  lady,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  am 
sadly  annoyed  that  you  should  have  incurred 
danger  and  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  able  to  defend 
himself.  Surely  one  gentleman  should  be  a 
matsh  for  two  thieves.  I  declare  I  would 
give  the  scamp  my  purse  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  cracking  his  skull  as  he  has  cracked  mine. 
And  you  know  me?"  be  repeated,  gazing  at 
me  very  curiously.  **I  remember,  and  yet  I 
do  not  remember  you.  Stop !  where  have  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before?  " 

**  You  saw  me  in  the  cathedral  this  morn- 
ing/* I  answered,  with  a  slight  smile. 

Sir  Stephen  still  bent  Ills  eyes  on  me  with 
MiQ  same  earnest  gaze. 

**  I  remembered  that,"  he  said,  **  five 
minutes  ago,  only  I  did  not  like  to  mention 
it,  fearing  that  -^  that,  in  fact,  I  might  have 


made  myself  disagreeable  by  looking  at  yoa  a 
little  more  than  —  But,  really  you  must,  after 
all,  be  used  to  seeing  people  eager  to  look 
twice  on  your  face  aft^r  having  seen  it  once." 

I  made  no  reply  to  this  compliment,  but 
availed  myself  of  my  own  silence  to  gather  all 
my  senses  about  me. 

**  It  was  not  that,"  continued  Sir  Stephen, 
'*  because  even  in  the  cathedral  I  was  struck 
with  tlie  idea  that  I  had  seen  you  before. 
You  appear  to  know  me;  will  you  not  help 
me  ?  "  he  concluded. 

^'  Not  in  the  least,"  said  I,  bursting  into  a 
ringing  laugh.  "  I  doubt  if  you  ever  saw  me 
in  your  life  till  we  met  in  the  cathedral." 

I  said  this  feeling  it  to  be  true,  for  his  eyes 
were  full  of  jaundice  and  dislike  when  tbej 
fell  mockingly  on  my  face  in  the  wintry  ave- 
nue, and  I  had  hidden  it  in  the  shadow  when 
we  met  in  the  moonlit  road  going  to  Clifton. 

As  I  laughed,  Sir  Stephen's  eyes  suddenly 
brightened. 

**I  have  it!"  he  cried.  "You  are  like, 
strangely  like,  a  young  lady  I  know.  Look 
here!  how  singular!" 

He  opened  the  morocco  case,  and  showed 
me  the  miniature  of  a  young  girl  of  about 
sixteen.  As  the  smiling  face  flashed  before 
my  eyes,  I  no  longer  wondered  at  his  excla- 
mation. An  instant  before,  as  I  had  stood 
gayly  laughing,  it  might  have  been  counted 
almost  a  portrait  of  myself,  but  now  as  the 
blood  mounted  to  cheek  and  temple  in  a  full 
blaze  of  jealousy  and  anger,  the  likeness  died 
away,  or  remained  only  as  a  mockery,  show- 
ing a  total  dissimilarity  in  all  things  save 
some  trick  of  shape  and  feature. 

**  Do  you  think  me  like  this  young  lady? ' 
I  said,  coldly. 

**  You  were  a  moment  ago." 

"That  is  scarcely  possible,"  I  answered, 
carelessly.  "  How  can  I  be  like  a  person  1 
have  never  seen  in  my  life?    Is  she  pretty?  " 

"Judge  for  yourself."  And  he  placed 
Alice  Weston's  portrait  in  my  hand. 

I  strove  Imrd  to  hide  my  agitation  —  my 
trembling  fingers,  my  burning  cheeks,  my 
quivering  Ups,  as  I  bent  over  the  lovely  face 
presented  to  my  view,  and  felt  the  hot  flood 
of  old  hatreds  and  jealousies  rush  like  a  fire 
to  my  heart  A  little  while  ago,  and  I  almost 
disdained  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine,  and  counted 
his  love  a  toy  scarcely  worth  striving  for ;  now 
it  seemed  again  the  greatest  prize  a  woman 
could  win. 

With  a  curious  shudder,  half  fear,  half 
superstition,  I  acknowledged  to  myself  tliat 
Alice  Weston's  face  bore  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  my  own,  and  I  wondered  if  people 
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born  to  mutual  bate  and  injury  wore  always  a 
faithful  likeness  one  to  the  other. 

I  perceived  witli  silent  joy  that  my  beauty 
did  not  suffer  In  comparison  with  Alice.  The 
weird  looks  of  my  cliildhood  arose  from  sick- 
ness, terror,  solicitude ;  these  removed,  Nature 
restored  to  me  the  face  she  had  originally 
given,  and  more,  for  the  health,  home,  and 
happiness  bestowed  by  Hubert  Spencer  had 
crowned  me  with  a  triple  dower,  and  wealth 
of  beauty  with  which  the  smiling  prettiness  of 
this  picture  could  scarcely  vie. 

I  returned  the  portrait  with  a  proud  smile, 
and  lifting  my  eyes  to  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine*s, 
permitting  him  to  look  for  a  moment  at  their 
full  light,  I  said,  carelessly :  — 

"A  very  pretty,  smiling  little  face.  Is  this 
lady  your  sister  or  cousin  ?  " 

With  his  gaze  fixed  earnestly  on  my  face, 
Sir  Stephen  dropped  the  miniature  into  his 
pocket  —  carelessly  I  thought  —  and,  rising, 
said  hastily :  — 

"  She  is  not  my  sister  or  cousin.'* 

**Your  betrothed,  perhaps?  " 

**  My  intended ! "  he  exclaimed.  **  No,  in- 
deed !  I  wish  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of 
my  intended."  And  a  grim  smile  passed  over 
his  face,  followed  by  a  sigh. 

My  hand  beneath  the  folds  of  my  mantle 
clenched  itself  involuntarily,  and  even  my  foot 
on  the  grass  partook  of  the  movement,  yet, 
nen-ing  all  my  courage,  my  voice  scarcely 
trembled  as  I  spoke. 

**  Is  your  intended  wife,  then,  still  more 
beautiful  than  that  picture?  "I  said. 

Sir  Stephen  burst  into  a  laugh  of  derision, 
and  then  suddenly  checked  himself. 

**  I  did  not  say  I  was  engaged  to  marry  any 
one,  but  certainly  the  person  I  was  then  think- 
ing of  was  ugly  as  a  witch  when  I  last  saw 
her.  Really,  it  makes  me  so  uncomfortable  to 
talk  of  her  that  I  think  we'll  change  the  sub- 
ject." 

"Tou  are  quite  right,"  I  answered,  laugh- 
ing. **  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  to  you,  and  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  divulge  all  your 
secrets  so  frankly.  Do  you  know  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  already?  You  are  en- 
gaged to  some  hideous  old  frump,  whom  you 
are  mean  enough  to  court  for  her  money"  —  I 
could  not  help  the  flash  in  my  eyes,  that  met 
his  with  a  blaze  of  scorn  —  **  and  you  are  in 
love  with  a  pretty  and  poor  girl,  whom  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  marry." 

"You  are  mistuken  —  on  my  word  and 
honor,  you  are  mistaken ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Stephen,  anxiously.  "  Why  think  so  meanly 
of  me?" 

For   some    moments    my  quick    ear   had 


caught  the  rumble  of  a  carriage,  and,  infinitely 
relieved  by  this  approaching  break  to  an  em- 
barrassing interview,  I  was  able  to  answer 
him  with  careless  ease. 

**  It  matters  very  little  what  I  tlunk  of  yon, 
Sir  Stephen,  since,  in  all  probability,  wo  shall 
never  meet  again.  I  hear  the  carriage  com- 
ing which  I  ordered  to  meet  me  here.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  lend  it  to  you,  if  you 
will  permit  me;  you  are  not  in  a  fit  plight 
to  walk  to  Exeter,  even  if  you  were  able,  and 
you  really  need  the  aid  of  a  surgeon  —  " 

"To  bind  up  my  inglorious  wound,"  ho 
added,  in  a  vexed  tone.  "You  place  me 
under  infinite  obligations.  May  I  not  at  least 
know  the  name  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  I  answered,  quickly. 

"But  you  appear  to  know  twc,"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"Is  not  your  name  marked  on  the  hand- 
kerchief with  which  I  bathed  your  forehead?  " 
I  asked,  as  I  moved  away  a  step  or  two. 

"  We  cannot  part  like  this ! "  he  cried,  fol- 
lowing me  eagerly.  "Pray  tell  me  your 
name.     I  must  see  you  again." 

"And  why  must  you  see  me  again?"  I 
asked,  turning  towards  him  suddenly. 

"To  thank  you,"  he  answered,  "for  your 
courage  and  kindness.  I  fell  among  thieves, 
and  have  you  not  been  my  good  Samaritan?  " 

"You  owe  me  very  little,"  said  I,  coldly. 
"  There  was  no  need  of  courage  where  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  and  as  for  kindness, 
surely  it  is  a  very  small  tiling  to  stand  by  a 
fainting  man  for  a  moment  or  two  till  he 
recovers." 

"  You  have  done  more  than  that,  as  my 
handkerchief  and  your  own  testify,"  he  re- 
sponded. 

"Well,  what  does  it  matter?"  said  I, 
moving  rapidly  away.  "You  will  find  the 
carriage  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.  Fare- 
well, Sir  Stephen." 

"Oh,  do  listen  to  me,"  cried  the  young 
man.  Then  he  broke  into  a  little  laugh, 
which  fell  musically  on  my  ear,  and  changed 
his  tone  of  entreaty  for  one  of  frank  openness. 
"Let  me  confess  it  all,"  he  said;  "I  am 
mortified  to  death.  You  hear  me  screaming 
for  help,  like  a  frightened  school-boy,  and 
you  find  me  stretched  under  a  tree  with  a 
broken  head,  like  a  simpleton  who  had  neither 
sense  nor  courage  to  defend  himself.  O 
my  dear  young  lady,  can  any  man's  vanity 
stand  such  things?  Let  me,  I  entreat  you, 
have  an  opportunity  —  " 

"  For  showing  me  your  fascinating  and 
noble  qualities,"  said  I,  lauglun^  too. 
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The  half-impertinent  emphasis  I  placed  on 
the  words  brought  a  flush  to  his  handsome 
face;  his  vanity  was  irritated  to  the  quick; 
and  I  believe  from  that  moment  he  resolved 
to  make  me  like  him. 

It  was  a  dangerous  resolve,  but  it  is  one 
whicli  young  gentlemen  in  their  vanity  are 
very  apt  to  make,  forgetting  that  their  des- 
tined victim  may,  in  her  turn,  have  made  a 
resolve  also;  forgetting,  in  fact,  that  two 
can  play  equally  at  the  noble  game  of  hearts 
less  coquetry. 

Ahl  we,  as  others  before  us,  both  found 
this  true  —  **  Lejeu  ne  vai/x  pas  la  ckandeUe.'* 

"  You  are  half  right,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  as 
the  flush  died  out  of  Iiis  cheek;  '*  I  am  cer- 
tainly anxious  to  win  your  good  opinion. 
You  owe  me  a  chance  for  showing  myself  in  a 
better  light  than  that  in  which  you  have  seen 
me  to-day.  You  will  permit  nie  to  call 
at  your  house?  Have  you  a  father?  A 
mother?    Do  you  live  in  Exeter?" 

"Stop!  "I  cried,  "you  travel  too  fast.  I 
do  not  live  at  Exeter.    I  am  here  on  a  visit." 

"  Where?"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  recollect  that  young  gentleman 
walking  with  me  to-day  ?  " .  said  I,  uttering 
this  at  random,  merely  to  gain  time  to  think. 

"  That  odious  young  Buttercombe  I  I  was 
at  college  witli  him.  Are  you  staying  with 
his  delectable  mother?  " 

At  this  moment  a  weather-beaten,  round 
Devonshire  face  peered  at  us  between  the 
trees,  and  a  voice  shouted  to  me :  — 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  I  can't  bring  the 
chaise  up  no  nearer." 

I  ran  towards  the  postilion  ere  Sir  Stephen 
had  time  to  detain  me,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
find  he  was  a  stranger  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  guessed  at  once  that  the 
fear  of  seeing  Pryor  had  induced  Paul  to 
order  a  chaise  at  some  other  inn,  and  this  was 
not  Miss  Mildred's  carriage  now  awaiting  me. 

"Please,  miss,  where's  the  dead  man?" 
said  the  postilion.  "I  s'pose  me  and  Jim 
can  carry  *un.  The  person  as  ordered  the 
chaise  said  there'd  bin  a  accident  —  a  gen'le- 
man  had  hurt  hisself  out  shooting,  and  a 
young  lady  was  with  *un  and  we  were  to 
drive  to  this  yur  wood,  and  pick  'un  up." 

"It  is  all  right,"  I  answered;  "  but  the 
gentleman  is  not  dead ;  he  is  only  hurt." 

At  this  instant,  Sir  Stephen,  looking  pale 
and  faint,  joined  us,  and  feeling  really  sorry, 
I  walked  by  Ids  side,  listening  to  his  proflise 
thanks,  till  we  reached  the  chaise.  A  rapid 
glance  showed  me  that  the  damp,  limp  man 
—  who  somehow  gjive  me  the  idea  of  a  green- 
grxser  just  dressed  for  a  ftineral  —  standing 


at  the  door  was  as  strange  to  me  as  the 
postilion,  and  I  was  delighted  that  this  happy 
chance  aided  my  plot  and  precluded  all  possi- 
bility of  Sir  Stephen's  discovering  my  name. 
He  would  have  handed  me  into  the  chaise, 
but  I  drew  back. 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  to  Exeter,"  I  said. 

"But  the  chaise  is  yours,"  he  exclaimed^ 
in  great  vexation.  "You  told  me  you  had 
ordered  it  to  meet  you  here;  if,  then,  you 
object  to  going  with  me,  it  is  for  me  to  walk." 

"You  don't  seem  much  fit  for  walking, 
sir,"  said  the  limp  man. 

A  sudden  faintncss  and  giddiness  with 
which  Sir  Stephen  was  seized  prevented  all 
further  argument.  He  consented  to  ride,  but 
he  found  me  inflexible  when,  with  all  his  elo- 
quence, he  would  have  induced  me  to  accom- 
pany him.  Such  a  drive  would  have  been 
beyond  my  strength,  and  a  single  tear  in  his 
presence  would  lose  me  all  chance  of  victory. 

Sir  Stephen  gave  me  his  hcind,  with  an  air 
of  great  chagrin,  as  he  entered  the  chaise. 
"  I  complete  the  contempt  you  must  feel  for 
me,"  he  said,  "  by  my  want  of  gallantry  in 
forcing  you  to  walk  home,  whilst  I  coolly  take 
your  carriage." 

"Look  at  your  condition,"  I  answered, 
changing  my  bantering  tone  for  one  of  soft- 
ness; "you  are  fflint  and  sick,  and,  more- 
over, you  would  frighten  every  one  you  met ; 
your  face  and  neckcloth  are  covered  with 
blood." 

"  What  a  hideous  object  I  must  be ! "  he 
said,  ruefully. 

"  Drive  to  a  surgeon's  at  once,'*  I  replied, 
kindly. 

"I  wish  there  was  anything  I  could  do  to 
show  the  fairy  who  has  succored  me*  that  I  am 
grateful,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  bending  towards 
me,  while  the  damp  green-grocer  respectfully 
stood  aside. 

A  sharp,  sudden  thought  of  Paul  brought  a 
painful  blush  to  my  face. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  said  I,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  that  the  act  of  attacking  you,  and  not  taking 
your  money,  looks  like  insanity?  These  men 
believe  you  have  met  with  an  accident;  why 
not  let  every  one  think  so,  and  leave  this  poor 
desperate  wretch  alone  ?  " 

"You  are  anxious  to  save  my  reputation; 
you  fancy  I  shall  be  laughed  at  if  I  confess  I 
was  not  a  match  for  a  single  thief.  I  will  do 
anything  you  wish  as  regards  the  man,  except 
resist  the  temptation  of  shooting  him  the  next 
time  we  meet;  meanwhile  he  may  go  scot- 
free,  since  you  seem  to  sympathize  with  him. 
Perhaps  you  even  think  he  deserves  a  reward 
for  knocking  me  on  the  hcad^  . 
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My  face  burned  like  fire,  but  I  answered  in 
the  same  jesting  tone :  — 

**  Not  quite  that,  but  if  you  will  leave  him 
alone  till  the  shooting-time  you  will  oblige 
me." 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  he  answered,  with  a 
look  of  slight  surprise.  **  But  I  do  not  prom- 
ise you  to  tell  any  stories  of  accident.  My 
reputation  is  not  so  mean,  I  hope,  but  that  I 
can  afford  to  own  I  was  knocked  down  by  an 
unexpected  blow  from  a  ruflSlan.  I  shall  con- 
fess all  my  loss  of  presence  of  mind,  ray 
broken  head,  my  shouts  for  help,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  ridicule 
me,  he  will  find  I  am  not  always  a  sort  of 
•  Ethelred  the  Unready.' " 

I  had  never  liked  Sir  Stephen  so  well  as  I 
did  when  he  said  this.  I  gave  him  my  hand 
again,  and  thanked  him  for  yielding  to  my 
**  whim,"  as  I  called  it,  about  the  robber. 

*'  I  shall  certainly  see  you  again,"  he  said,  as 
the  chaise  drove  off. 

I  watched  it  till  it  was  out  of  sight;  then, 
turning  back  into  the  wood,  I  flung  myself  on 
the  moss  in  the  loneliest  spot  I  could  find,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  human 
heart  will  guess  the  sources  of  my  tears.  They 
were  all  bitter,  every  one.  By  my  mother  and 
Paul  they  came  tlirough  shame,  mortification, 
and  the  anguish  of  pride  and  honor  soiled  and 
broken ;  by  the  unknown  Alice  they  welled  up 
through  the  hate  and  jealousy  of  long  smoulder- 
ing years ;  by  Stephen  they  reached  me  pas- 
sionately in  anger,  revenge  for  scorn,  and  a 
hot  resolve  to  make  him,  at  least,  suffer  for 
me  wliat  I  had  felt  for  him ;  and  lastly,  for 
myself  they  dropped  down  in  the  salt  bitter- 
ness of  diminished  self-esteem,  and  if  with 
these  mingled  warm  drops  of  pity  for  my 
father,  dven  they  could  scarcely  soften  the 
agony  of  contempt,  the  shrinking  firom  myself, 
which!  felt 

Was  Paul  to  make  me  lie  and  steal  for  him, 
as  he  made  my  mother?  and  could  even  all 
my  love  and  pity  for  my  father  justify  me  in 
such  a  course?  Then  I  felt  this  was  not  a 
question  of  reason  and  expedience,  or  even  of 
love  and  pity;  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
possibility.  Could  I  do  this  ?  —  would  my  na- 
ture let  me  do  it?  I  answered  No  with  all  the 
force  of  my  soul,  and  then,  in  my  passionate 
misery,  I  flung  the  tears  from  my  face,  and 
beat  and  bruised  my  hand  against  the  tree  upon 
whose  shadow  I  rested.  Nevertheless,  al- 
thoujrh  I  thus  indignantly  resolved  not  to  pol- 
lute my  lips  with  falsehood  for  Paul  Polwhele, 
I  was  too  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  my  own 
imagination  to  recede  from  the  path  I  had  en- 


tered on  with  regard  to  Stephen  Tremaine. 
**  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,"  I  murmured, 
blinding  myself  by  a  sophism;  and  in  very 
truth  I  could  not  give  up  my  plot.  I  had 
dreamed  of  this  day  for  so  many  years;  I 
could  not  let  him,  like  a  shadow,  escape  me 
now.  If  he  had  not  shown  me  that  he  carried 
with  him  everywhere  the  hateful  picture  of 
that  girl,  whose  phantom  had  haunted  my 
jealous  heart  since  childhood,  why,  then,  per- 
haps— 

Tears  dropped  down  fast  upon  my  thought, 
and  broke  the  thread  of  it,  and  the  evening 
dew,  and  many  a  yellow  leaf,  fluttering  softly, 
fell  on  me  ere  I  arose  and  walked  slowly 
home. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

It  was  late  when  I  returned;  but  I  pass 
over  all  Miss  Priscilla's  wonder  at  my  long 
absence,  and  all  Jenifer's  truer  anxiety,  and 
I  do  not  touch  with  one  drop  of  ink  that 
agreeable  little  tea-party  in  the  evening, 
where  all  the  butter-courses  vied  with  each 
other  in  feeding  me  with  butter  and  honey, 
and  my  poor  admirer  lost  himself  in  depths  of 
sentiment  and  romance,  whence  he  emerged 
covered  with  confusion  and  yellow  blushes, 
while  his  mother  relieved  her  maternal  heart 
by  giving  me  a  profusion  of  hard  kisses,  which 
really  bruised  my  cheeks. 

I  leave  all  this  untold  to  turn  to  my  inter- 
view that  night  with  Paul  Polwhele. 

Stock  House  was  hushed  in  silence,  when 
with  stealthy  step  I  descended  the  stairs,  and 
found  myself  in  front  of  the  stout  door  lead- 
ing into  the  grounds.  But  not  all  my  strength 
sufficed  to  undo  the  great  bars  that  stretched 
across  it;  so,  baffled,  heated,  and  nervous,  I 
crept  into  the  drawing-room,  and  after  some 
ftirther  bruising  of  my  slight  fingers,  I  un- 
barred shutter  and  window,  and,  leaving  my 
candle  behind  a  large  screen,  stepped  out  into 
the  garden.  This  was  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  found  myself  the  sole  waking  in- 
mate of  a  slumbering  house.  The  deathly 
stillness  had  chilled  me  with  awe,  and  the  soffe 
sound  of  my  own  footfall  as  I  crept  by  the  shut 
doors  and  the  sleepers  sounded  to  my  ears 
ghostly  and  strange.  Added  to  this  chill  of 
solitude  was  the  intense  loathing  I  felt  of  my 
act,  and  now  as  I  stepped  out  into  the  free 
air,  my  disgust  and  hatred  towards  the  man 
for  whom  I  was  prowling  through  my  aunt's 
house  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  so  overpow- 
ered me  that  I  stamped  my  foot  on  the  ground 
and  clenched  my  hands  together  in  a  passion 
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of  indignation  and  shame.  Then  the  thought 
that  I  was  here  by  niy  own  free  will,  and  in 
furtherance  of  my  own  resolves,  nerved  me, 
and  I  walked  on  with  a  firm  step  towards  the 
summer-house,  hiding  my  figure  from  the 
face  of  the  pale  moon,  behind  shrubs  and 
trees.  Still  my  heart  beat  loudly  as  the  tall, 
burly  figure  of  a  man  stood  suddenly  in  my 
path. 

"  You  have  kept  me  waiting,"  he  growled, 
"  till  my  patience  turned  to  a  devil  within  me. 
I  believe  I  should  have  throttled  you,  if  every 
atom  of  fire  hadn't  been  drawn  out  of  my 
blood  by  watching  your  white  face  coming 
creeping,  creeping  along  like  a  corpse  in 
the  moonlight  Couldn't  you  walk  faster,  in- 
stead of  gliding  upon  a  man  like  a  ghost?  " 

I  led  the  way  to  tha  summer-house  without 
answer,  and  flung  myself  on  the  bebch.  I 
was  fearful  Paul  would  place  himself  near 
me;  but  I  was  mistaken, — he  stood  against 
the  doonvay,  leaning  his  strong  hand  on  the 
trellis  surrounding  the  porch. 

*'  Let  us  go  to  business  at  once,"  he  said, 
fiercely.  **What  money  have  you  brought 
me?" 

His  words  shook  my  nerves  from  head  to 
foot,  but  I  was  not  come  liither  to  play  the 
coward,  —  I  was  come  to  seize  the  first  clue 
that  should  lead  me  to  Miss  Mildred's  secret; 
and  out  of  this  thought  I  plucked  courage. 

"Paul  Polwhele,"  1  said,  **the  hateful  tie 
of  relationship  between  us  gives  you  no  claim 
upon  me.  I  recognize  no  right  of  yours  to 
demand  any  help  from  my  hands.  This  morn- 
ing 1  purchased  that  gentleman's  purse  from 
you  with  my  own,  and  now  I  tell  you  plainly 
I  will  not  give  you  a  penny ;  you  may  murder 
me  if  you  like,  but  on  my  table  I  have  left  a 
fiill  description  of  you,  with  the  particulars  of 
our  interview  to-day,  and  my  intention  to 
meet  you  here  to-night." 

A  rustle  among  the  leaves  on  the  trellis  told 
me  Paul  was  startled  by  my  tone. 

**I'm  not  going  to  murder  you,"  he  said, 
gruffly ;  '*  but  if  you  won't  help  me,  why  come 
here  to  meet  a  desperate  man  ?  " 

**  Because  you  may  have  something  to  sell 
which  I  wish  to  buy." 

"  Halloo ! "  exclaimed  Paul,  "  I  don't  keep 
any  jewelry  or  any  other  swag  about  me;  I 
have  nothing  to  sell  you." 

**  You  can  sell  me  the  secret  of  the  red 
room  at  Treval." 

My  whisper  parsed  through  the  night  into 
his  ear,  and  he  staggered  beneath  it.  In  the 
moonlight  I  saw  his  hand  tremble  as  he  climg 
to  the  trellis  for  support. 


"  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

—  **  there  is  no  secret." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  what  you  said  to  me 
at  Bath?  You  told  me  to  ask  Miss  Mildred 
for  the  secret,  but  I  might  as  well  ask  the  dead 

—  she  will  never  tell  it." 

Paul  came  forward  a  step,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  rustic  table  which  stood  between  us. 

"Ask  the  dead,"  he  said;  "the  living  will 
never  tell  you." 

"  Some  one  shall,"  I  answered,  firmly. 
"  Paul  Polwhele,  will  you  tell  me  this  secret 
or  not?  " 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?"  he 
asked,  evasively. 

"  That  is  my  affkir,  not  yours." 

"You  want  to  ix^ure  Miss  Mildred;  I'll 
never  help  you  to  do  that.  I  have  flung  Lucy 
ofi*  a  hundred  times,  when  she  has  wheedled 
me  to  do  her  a  mischief." 

"  And  why  do  you  befHend  Miss  Mildred?  *' 
I  asked,  surprised. 

"Because  she  has  never  injured  mc;  she 
knows  things  of  me  that  would  hang  me  any 
day,  and  she  keeps  silent." 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  I  resolved 
to  risk  even  my  life  to  gain  my  purpose. 

"  But  /will  not  be  silent,"  I  said,  in  a  firm, 
low  tone.  "  I  will  go  to-morrow  to  the  nearest 
justice,  and  tell  him  what  I  know  of  you.  It 
is  nothing  to  me  that  you  are  my  mother's 
brother  —  I  should  be  doing  her  good  senrioe 
if  I  got  you  hanged." 

Paul  Polwhele  drew  a  long,  heavy  breath, 
and  brought  his  face  close  to  mine ;  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  savage  fury.  "It  is  well  for 
you,"  he  hissed,  "that  you  have  left  that 
paper  on  your  table.  Who  and  what  are  you, 
girl?" 

My  heart  stood  still  with  fear,  but  I  had 
resolved  to  play  out  a  brave  part,  and  I  did 
it. 

"I  am  a  Treganowen,"  I  said,  steadying 
my  voice  to  a  tone  of  calm  contempt. 
"Don't  you  know  the  proverb,  'Love  is 
strong  and  hate  is  fierce,  like  a  Treganowen'? 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Paul  Polwhele ;  you 
will  have  to  tell  me  your  secret  now,  not  for 
money,  but  to  save  your  neck  from  the 
halter." 

"  Esther  Treganowen,  you  are  my  nieces" 
said  the  robber,  "  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
be  talked  to  thus  by  his  own  blood." 

A  strange  wild  pathos  rang  out  in  his  Toice 
which  touched  me. 

"  I  liave  no  wish  to  injure  you,"  I  answered ; 
"but  I  want  you  fully  to  understand  that  I 
am  not  to  be  robbed  and  held  in  subjection 
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like  my  mother.  This  is  our  final  interview, 
and  you  have  received  your  last  penny  from 
me,  since  you  refuse  now  to  sell  me  the  in- 
formation I  require." 

^^StopI"  said  Paul,  softly,  as  I  rose  to 
leave.  **How  much  money  do  you  offer 
me?" 

"  I  will  give  you  fifty  guineas,"  I  replied. 

"  Have  you  got  them  with  you?  "  he  whis- 
pered, greedily. 

'*  I  knew  my  uncle  was  a  robber.  I  brought 
no  money  here  with  mc." 

He  drew  back  his  evil  face,  which  had  nearly 
touched  mine,  and  bent  it  in  silence  on  his 
hand  for  a  full  minute.  When  he  raised  it, 
pallid  in  the  moonlight,  there  was  on  inde- 
scribable change  in  its  expression. 

<*  Esther,"  he  said,  '*  I  cannot  do  it.  I  took 
a  solemn  oath  never  to  reveal  this  secret." 

**To  Miss  Mildred,  I  suppose?  " 

'*  No ;  to  a  woman  who  is  dead  —  to  Alicia 
Tremaine." 

I  was  silent,  but  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

"Esther,"  he  continued,  **I  was  that  un- 
happy woman's  bitterest  enemy ;  her  miseries 
and  her  death  she  owed  alike  to  me." 

I  shrank  away  from  him  with  a  chili  of  horror. 

**I  thought  you  were  innocent  of  that 
crime,"  I  murmured. 

He  scarcely  appeared  to  hear  me. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  break  my  oath  to  the 
dead,"  he  continued.  '*  Ask  me  for  my  own 
liistory,  and  you  will  find  in  that  a  secret  well 
worth  your  money.  Listen,  Esther  —  you  are 
like  Alicia  Tremaine;  had  you  been  living 
with  her  ghost,  or  her  son,  or  her  mother,  you 
could  not  have  grown  more  like  lier.  it  is  as 
if  lier  shadow  had  passed  over  you  and  left 
some  trace  of  itself  on  your  face.  But  for 
this  I  should  have  struck  you  down  twice  to- 
night ;  no  thought  of  Lucy  held  me  back,  but 
witli  tlint  strange  shadow  of  Alicia  on  you  I 
was  afraid** 

My  deadly  terror  almost  paralyzed  my 
heart,  but  I  hid  it  bravely,  and  answered  in  a 
light  tone :  — 

'*  I  have  not  been  living  with  Alicia's  ghost; 
I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Spencer  and  her  son." 

Paul  struck  his   hand  on  the  table  with  a 
.  heavy  curse. 

"That's  it  I"  he  said.  "Is  your  father 
mad  that  he  sends  you  there  ?  I  hope  young 
Spencer  wUl  never  come  out  of  the  Austrian 
prison  where  he  languishes.'* 

A  burning  flush  covered  my  fiice,  and  I 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  indignant  words,  but 
Paul  interrupted  me  coolly. 

"You  do  not  understand  what  you  are  say- 
ing, but  I  know  what  I  say  and  what  I  do.    I 


met  Hubert  Spencer  once  as  he  was  riding  at 
night  from  Treganowen,  and  the  moment  I 
saw  his  face  my  pistol  was  pointed  at  his 
heart,  but  it  went  off  ,  too  soon  —  I  only 
wounded  liim." 

I  rose,  sick  with  pain  and  fear. 

"  Stand  aside,  miserable  assassin,"  I  cried, 
"and  let  me  pass  you!  I  cannot  remain 
another  instant  in  your  presence." 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  thank  me  for  shooting 
at  Hubert  Spencer?  "  asked  Paul,  sullenly. 

"  Thank  you?  "  I  crie^  agliast. 

"  Tes ;  there  is  no  man  whom  you  have  so 
much  reason  to  wish  dead  as  tliat  man,"  he 
answered. 

I  paused  in  amazement,  my  whole  soul 
recoiling  at  his  words.  I  could  not  speak; 
renouncing  my  late  purpose,  my  wish  now 
was  concentrated  in  the  one  desire  to  escape 
from  the  rufllan's  presence. 

"  Let  me  pass ! "  I  cried  furiously. 

I  got  by  him,  and  should  have  fled  up  the 
garden,  but  one  sentence  from  his  lips  arrested 
my  flight,  and  rooted  me  to  the  spot  as  though 
he  had  power  to  turn  me  to  stone. 

"Hubert  Spencer  is  your  cousin,"  said 
Paul.  "  As  I  live,  he  \»  your  mother's  broth- 
er's son." 

Struck  with  faintness,  sickened,  astonished 
by  his  words,  I  could  only  gasp  forth: — 

"  Your  son !  —  is  he  yours?  " 

I  trembled  for  his  answer,  and  my  blood 
retreating  to  my  heart,  left  jny  face  pale  and 
cold  as  marble. 

"Ah,  my  story  is  worth  your  fifty  pounds 
now,  isn't  it?  "  said  Paul,  sulkily.  "  It  is  my 
turn  to  make  terms,  I  think;  and  my  first 
condition  is,  that  I  have  the  money  before- 
hand. Count  it  down  at  once,  and  I'll  send 
you  the  story,  all  written  out  clean  and  fair, 
or  else  I'll  meet  you  down  at  that  thundering 
old  dungeon  Treval,  and  tell  it  there." 

I  strove  with  all  my  power  to  clionge  his 
resolve,  but  I  could  not  get  a  word  more  from 
him,  so  I  was  fain  to  give  way  and  trust  to  bis 
word,  which  he  gave  with  a  ruffian  oath,  that 
he  would  deal  fairly  with  me. 

"I  am  frozen,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my 
entreaties ;  "the  cursed  moon  and  your  wliite 
face  have  chilled  me  to  death;  a  gallon  of 
brandy  would  not  give  me  the  courage  to  tell 
the  story  now." 

Yielding  to  his  sullen  will,  seeing  it  useless 
to  combat  it  further,  I  crept  back  to  the  house, 
and  took  my  purse  from  it^  hiding-place. 
Then  on  the  window-still  I  counted  out  fifty 
guineas,  and  beckoned  to  Paul  to  take  them 
up. 

"I  am  trusting   teigyi@»rbWord,"  sajBlQ, 
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quietly.  "You  see  I  believe  there  is  some 
good  in  you  still." 

**My  word  is  as  good  as  yours,"  answered 
Paul.  **  I  won't  cheat  you.  If  I  were  not  a 
poor  devil,  without  bread,  bed,  or  roof-tree, 
I  would  say,  *  Esther,  keep  your  money,  and 
when  I  have  told  you  my  histgry,  give  me 
your  cheek  to  kiss,  and  own  that  the  same 
blood  warms  our  veins ; '  that's  all  I*d  ask  of 
you,  girl." 

He  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  roughly, 
and  sprang  away  without  a  word  of  farewell. 

Moved  in  spite  of  myself,  I  fastened  the 
shutters  with  a  trembling  hand,  then  reached 
my  room  noiselessly,  and  destroyed  the  papers 
I  had  left  on  my  table,  written  that  night  while 
waiting  for  Jenifer's  tardy  slumbers.  This 
done,  I  flung  myself*  quickly  into  bed,  and 
slept  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  left  me  to 
do  but  sleep,  sleep  forever. 

It  was  late  when  I  awoke,  and  I  found  the 
house  in  strange  confusion.  The  Miss  Bolters 
and  the  Miss  Colters,  who  slept  three  in  a  bed, 
had  seen  a  ghost  —  a  tall,  pale  creature  in 
white,  who  glided  by  in  sepulchral  silence, 
but  who  certainly  loft  ratiier  a  visible  proof 
of  her  presence  behind  her,  in  the  shape  of  a 
remarkable  caricature  of  my  aunt,  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  Polwhele.  Laughing  at  the  whole  story, 
I  wondered  at  Jenifer's  strong  anger,  as  she 
snatched  the  drawing  from  the  fattest  Miss 
Bolter,  and  declared  she  had  seen  it  a  week 
ago  in  my  portfolio,  and  the  ghost  was  cer- 
tainly some  thief  who  had  stolen  it.  Hearing 
this,  I  came  forwp,rd,  and  although  I  had  no 
recollection  of  having  portrayed  my  aunt  in 
such  a  ridiculous  style,  I  was  unwilling  to  let 
her  fbelings  be  hurt  by  a  sight  of  thft  obnox- 
ious likeness,  so  I  tore  it  up,  and  begged  the 
girls,  as  a  favor,  to  say  nothing  about  this 
wandering  ghost-artist  to  Miss  PriscUla.  In 
a  day  I  had  forgotten  this  silly  vision,  arising 
from  the  uneasy  Bolter  and  Colter  slumbers, 
but  I  saw  it  rankled  in  Jenifer's  mind,  and  she 
was  anxious  to  leave  Stock  House. 

**AwI  my  dear  Miss  Esther,"  she  said, 
<*I'm  wisht  as  a  raven  in  this  gashly  ould 
plaace,  and  I  reckon  I  shall  be  wus  when  I 
get  down  to  Treval.  I  sheant  have  no  health 
en  my  bones,  nor  no  peace  en  my  sperrit,  till 
I  see  the  docter  again,  or  leastways  hears 
from  *un.  I  wish  liis  bright  eyes  was  here 
this  minute.  You've  got  something  on  your 
mind.  Miss  Esther,  and  one  glint  of  his  com- 
forting faace  would  chase  it  away  like  the 
snaw  before  the  sun." 

Ah  I  poor  Jenifer  little  thought  there  waa  a 
kind  of  horror  &llen  between  me  and  Hubert 
now.    The  son  of  Paul  Polwhele  could  never 


be  to  me. again  the  dear  friend  he  had  beem  6t 
old.  Even  my  kindly  remembrance  of  him 
in  my  heart  was  darkened  by  the  assassin's 
image. 

In  the  warm  play  of  my  imagination  round 
Sir  Stephen's  figure  the  bright  face  of  Hubert 
Spencer  had  often  intruded  like  a  reproach; 
this  shadow  was  lifted  from  me  now,  and  I  felt 
free  to  follow  my  own  fancies.  The  secret  of 
our  cousinship  was  doubtless  always  known 
to  Hubert,  and  it  accounted  to  me  for  all  bis 
kindness,  his  watchfulness,  and  affection. 
Nevertheless,  all  my  memories  of  him  grew 
dimmed  and  dull  in  this  new  light  of  cousin- 
hood  ;  clouded,  too,  as  it  was,  by  the  horrible 
thought  of  Paul. 

I  remembered  that  he  had  never  named  his 
father  to  me,  and  I  no  longer  wondered  at  his 
silence.  I  shuddered  as  my  imagination, 
piercing  the  depths  of  his  heart,  painted  to 
my  mind  all  the  anguish  he  must  feel  in  such 
a  parent  —  all  the  shame  and  horror  he  hid  so 
gayly.  Hence  a  sense  of  pain  grew  to  me 
round  Hubert's  image,  heightened  by  a  half- 
unconscious  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
the  love,  the  care  I  had  deemed  so  freely 
given,  were  in  reality  paid  as  a  duty  —  a 
cousinly,  brotherly  duty  which  ho  felt  he 
owed  me,  though  shame  for  him  through 
whom  we  were  akin  made  him  hide  our 
relationship  in  his  heart.  Even  his  mother 
did  not  know  it,  I  was  sure;  perhaps  Paul 
had  married  her  in  a  false  name,  and  she 
was  ignorant  of  all  things  relating  to  him. 
If  so,  her  son  was  too  merciful  and  kind  ever 
to  tell  her.  In  all  my  thotights  at  this  period 
of  my  life  I  always  did  Hubert  justice ;  but, 
believing  him  to  be  Paul's  son,  I  felt  with 
pain  that  tlie  very  touch  of  his  hand  would  1x5 
different  to  mo  now,  and  I  turned  from  the 
dimmed  picture  of  his  once  sunny  face  to  the 
radiant  image  of  my  laughing,  happy,  honored 
kinsman,  Sir  Stephen  Trcmaine. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  bade  adieu  to  Miss  Pris- 
cilia,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage  that  w.ib 
to  bear  mo  and  Jenifer  to  Treval.  As  we 
journeyed  on  through  the  soft  days  over  the 
hills  and  dales  of  Devonshire,  I  leaned  back 
silent  on  the  cushions,  my  brain  teeming  with 
visions,  my  heart  beating  with  the  expectancy 
and  hope  of  youth,  and  my  mind  still  bent  on 
the  long-cherished  purpose  that  had  haunted 
me  from  childhood.  When  we  had  passed 
the  Torpoint  Ferry,  and  the  wheels  rolled 
over  Cornish  ground,  I  roused  myself  at  times 
to  look  from  the  window,  and  my  veins  btat 
with  a  warmer  glow,  as  in  our  ancient  crosses, 
our  old  Celtic  towns  and  villages,  I  recognized 
the  vestiges  of  a  civilization  and  Christianity 
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swept  away  from  all  other  parts  of  Britain  by 
that  great  wave  of  heathenism  which  rushed 
in  with  the  Saxons.  In  leaving  the  legendary, 
time-worn  soil  of  Cornwall  I  had  been  struck 
with  the  newness  of  all  things  in  other  parts 
of  England.  The  places  and  people  had  for 
me  such  queer,  fresh,  odd  names.  To  see  the 
shops  garnished  with  such  patronymics  as 
Smith,  Brown,  Robinson,  where  my  childish 
eyes  had  been  accustomed  to  read  'Eva, 
Hhodda,  Tregarthen,  or  Feneluna,  made  me 
think  myself  in  some  new  land  only  just  fin- 
ished. Now,  in  returning  to  Cornwall,  the 
antiquity  of  things  struck  me,  and  I  felt  as 
notuch  out  of  England  as  though  I  were  travel- 
ling in  the  East. 

**  Here's  the  sea,  miss  I  *'  cried  Jenifer,  joy- 
fully, as  the  mighty  roll  of  the  Atlantie  swept 
in  gloriously  upon  the  car. 

With  a  flush  of  delight  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  the  deep  blue  Cornish  sea,  nor  turned 
my  head  away  till  we  neared  Treval;  then, 
just  as  the  last  flash  of  the  setting  sun  lit  up 
the  whole  western  front  with  a  dying  flame, 
touching  with  a  pale  fire  mull  ion  and  shield, 
carved  imp  and  cherub,  I  bent  eagerly  froni 
the  window,  and  with  hasty,  impatient  glance 
scanned  the  lawn.  The  cedar-tree  was  cut 
down. 

I  missed  it  with  a  horrible  sinking  of  the 
heart,  and  my  lips  recorded  instantly  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  Miss  Mildred. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

To  my  surprise  we  drove  up  to  the  north 
porch,  and. the  great  stately  doors  opened 
wide  on  their  unaccustomed  hinges  to  receive 
us.  I  felt  this  honor  was  done  to  me  as  the 
heiress  of  Treganowen  and  Treval,  but  a 
faint  chill  ran  tlirough  my  superstitious  veins 
as  I  stepped  over  the  spot  where  the  body  of 
Alicia  Tremaine  had  rested. 

Miss  Admonitia,  stately  in  black  velvet, 
stood  in  the  hall  to  receive  me,  and,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  led  me  into  the  south  drawing- 
room,  where  my  eyes  rested  on  the  fragile 
figure  of  Miss  Mildred.  She  was  dressed  in 
ruby  velvet,  with  stomacher  of  opal  and  dia- 
mond; a  veil  of  point  lace,  fastened  on  the 
brow  by  opal  ornaments,  covered  her  black 
hair.  She  sat  near  the  fire,  whose  glow  fell 
over  her  thin  hands,  and  played  quiveringiy 
on  her  death-white  face.  A  flush  grew  into 
her  cheeks  as  T  came  forward;  but  whether 
this  arose  at  sight  of  me,  or  whether  it  was 
only  the  shadow  of  the  crimson  logs,  I  could 


scarcely  tell.  She  trembled  as  she  rose  to 
greet  me,  scanning  my  figure  from  head  to 
foot.  As  she  did  so  our  eyes  met,  and  mine  fell 
before  the  look  of  pleading  pain  with  wliich 
hers  were  filled. 

Like  the  Israelitish  prince  in  his  chariot  who 
turned  and  fied,  crying,  "Treason,  O  king  I" 
so  did  I  flee  before  my  own  purpose,  which 
here,  in  sight  of  this  worn  face  crowned  with 
the  pale  flame  of  the  gleaming  opal,  took  a 
shape  of  deep  treachery,  at  which  I  bowed  in 
shame. 

As  I  stooped  and  kissed  that  white  cheek 
—  the  shadow  of  the  fire  on  it  —  I  as  plainly 
said,  "  I  will  not  hurt  you,  Miss  Mildred,"  as 
though  my  lips  had  spoken  the  words. 

Surely  she  understood  me,  for  she  sat 
down  with  a  smile  breaking  over  her  pallor, 
and  holding  me  still  by  the  hand,  she  said, 
softly :  — 

"  You  are  very  beautiful,  Esther." 

"I  always  thought  she  would  be,**  re- 
marked Admonitia,  proudly.  *'  Mildred,  she 
reminds  me  of  Alicia.*' 

As  she  said  this,  Mildred's  hand  clasped 
mine  tightly,  her  lips  quivered,  hqr  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

**0  Admonitia!"  she  said,  painfully. 
'<  Think  of  what  you  are  saying.  Esther  is 
so  young  and  lovely." 

**She  reminds  me  of  Alicia  Tremaine,** 
interrupted  Admonitia,  with  a  marked  accent, 
as  though  she  spoke  in  disdain  or  bitterness. 

Mildred  rose  hurriedly.  *'  I  must  go  and 
see  Martha,"  she  said,  a  little  wildly.  "  Ad- 
monitia, take  care  of  Esther  the  while.  You 
are  right;  she  has  a  manner,  an  accent,  a 
something  that  reminds  me  of  what  Alicia 
was  at  her  age.  It  is  because  you  have  a 
sympathetic  face,  Esther." 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  while  her 
sister  gazed  after  her  like  one  who  reproached 
herself  for  an  unkindness.  She  sighed  deeply 
as  she  turned  to  me. 

"Do  you  find  Mildred  changed,  Esther?" 
she  said. 

**  She  is  wondrously  lovely,"  I  answered, 
"as  she  ever  was.  Hers  is  not  a  beauty 
years  can  touch." 

And  this  was  true.  The  marble  face 
seemed  —  like  marble  —  imperishable ;  the 
dark  brows  and  lashes,  the  soft,  lustrous  eyes, 
the  exquisite  fairness  of  the  polished  skin, 
time  had  passed  over  these,  and  stolen  not  a 
grace  from  their  beauty. 

"Then  do  you  not  think  Mildred  looks 
ill?  "  asked  Admonitia,  anxiously. 

"  111  I  "  I  exclaimed.     **  No ;  she  was  always 

pale;  or  if  any  color  came  to  her  cheek  it 
-  o 
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was  like  the  glow  in  an  alabaster  lamp  when 
the  fire  is  within,  or  like  the  rose  shadow  of  a 
crimson  curtain  on  a  marble  statue." 

**  You  are  rijjht,"  said  Admonitia,  in  a  re- 
lieved tone.  "  Your  presence  will  do  Mildred 
good.  We  have  been  too  sad  and  quiet  here, 
Esther,  of  late,  and  she  has  talked  gloomily 
—  of  death,  of  I  know  not  what.  Are  you 
tired,  child?  "  she  added,  abruptly. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered.  **You  know, 
by  your  wish,  I  slept  last  night  at  Truro, 
and  have  only  travelled  ten  miles  lo-day." 

"That  is  well;  so  when  we  have  had  tea 
you  must  go  and  dress." 

"Dress!"  I  cried,  as  at  the  same  time  I 
scanned  Miss  Admonitia's  robe  of  velvet,  her 
lace  and  diamonds,  at  all  of  which  I  had 
slightly  wondered,  as  also  at  Miss  Mildred's 
rich  Attire. 

"  Yes,  Esther ;  wo  give  a  ball  to-night,  and 
Mildred  and  I  dressed  an  hour  ago,  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  help  you.  Your  dress  is  in 
your  room;  it  came  from  a  court  dress- 
maker." 

Amazement  kept  me  silent,  and  in  truth,  on 
going  to  my. room,  I  found  Jenifer  bending  in 
wonder  over  a  robe  of  pearly  satin  and  lace. 

"Make    yourself    beautiful,    for    Mildred 
wants  you  to  please  many  people  to-night, 
said  Miss  Admonitia. 

On  entering  the  ball-room,  Miss  Mildred 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  introduced  me  to  all 
the  company  as  her  adopted  daughter,  and  I 
heard  murmurs  of  admiration  and  whispers  all 
around.  There  was  a  group  of  gentlemen 
standing  near,  and  all  these,  on  hearing  my 
name,  bent  forward  eagerly,  save  one,  who, 
with  a  look  of  disdain  and  annoyance  on  his 
face,  continued  to  talk  carelessly  to  his  neigh- 
bor.    That  one  was  Sir  Stephen  Tremaine. 

Flushed  with  the  pride  of  beauty,  glowing 
with  emotion  and  the  hope  of  victory,  toy  face 
bore  at  that  hour  almost  a  supernatural  love- 
liness ;  but  I  thought  not  of  it  then.  As  Miss 
Mildred  went  forward  and  laid  her  silken 
hand  on  Sir  Stephen*s  arm,  I  sank  back 
abashed  and  agitated.  He  turned  instantly, 
and  I  saw  the  change  that  flashed  into  his 
eyes  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  and  darted 
forward. 

"My  fair  incognita  of  the  wood!"  he 
cried. 

"Miss  Esther  Treganowen,"  said  Miss 
Mildred,  softly,  "my  ward  and  heiress.  Sir 
Stephen.  As  this  ball  is  given  to  do  honor  to 
you  and  Esther,  I  think  you  had  better  dance 
the  first  cotillon  together." 

Before  I  had  time  to  speak,  Sir  Stephen 
had  taken  my  hand,  and  placed  it  on  his  arm. 


He  seemed  like  one  amazed,  and  was  scarcely 
l^ss  agitated  than  myself.  Dnnbtless  our  ro* 
mantic  rencontre  in  the  wood  had  laid  hold  of 
his  imagination,  and  our  meeting  now,  and 
my  identity  with  the  Esther  he  hated  and 
dreaded,  bewildered  him.  But,  whatever  liis 
past  feelings  were,  he  wanted  me  to  forget 
them. 

"  How  mistaken  I  have  been  throughout ! " 
he  whispered  eagerly.  "Ah!  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  at  Exeter  who  you  were?  " 

"Because  I  knew  you  hated  me.  Sir 
Stephen." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  hatreds,"  he  continued; 
"  what  shall  I  do  to  make  you  forget  all  my 
folly?" 

I  answered  him  I  knew  not  what,  but  I 
thought  of  Alice  Weston's  picture,  and  ex- 
erted myself  to  please. 

He  was  staying  in  the  house,  I  found  — 
how  clever  Miss  Mildred  was !  —  and  before  a 
fortnight  was  over  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had 
promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  refusing  Sir 
Stephen  Tremaine  —  I  was  thinking  only  of 
accepting  him.  The  loneliness  of  a  country 
house  had  thrown  us  so  much  together,  that 
we  seemed  to  have  known  each  other  for 
years,  and  many  and  many  a  laugh  had  rung 
out  beneath  the  old  trees,  as  we  talked  of  his 
ancient  contempt  for  the  weird  Esther,  at 
whom  he  had  scoffed  in  the  wintry  avenue  at 
Treganowen. 

And  so  a  month  went  by,  and  he  had  never 
once  touched  upon  that  compact  between  my 
father  and  Miss  Mildred,  on  which  both  our 
minds  dwelt  so  often.  At  length,  one  day,  as 
I  sat  alone  in  the  narrow  drawing-room,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  bees*  nest,  a  step  came  softly 
behind  me,  and,  turning,  I  saw  Sir  Stephen, 
with  flushed  face  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Esther,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "I  have  been 
talking  to  Miss  Mildred  —  O  Esther,  give 
me  your  hand!  —  say  that  all  she  hopes  for 
our  happiness  is  your  hope  also.  Esther !  "  — 
and  in  his  agitation  he  threw  his  arm  around 
me,  and  pressed  me  closely  to  him  —  "I  have 
loved  you  from  the  moment  I  saw  you  in  the 
cathedral.  Speak!  tell  me  it  is  not  I  only 
who  love." 

For  one  instant  my  head  sank  on  hia 
shoulder,  then  I  roused  myself  from  my  weak- 
ness, and  said  sadly :  — 

"  Stephen,  you  are  mistaken  —  you  do  not 
love  me.  Miss  Mildred  unworthily  forces  you 
to  this  course.  If  Alice  Weston  and  I  were 
both  penniless,  or  both  rich,  you  would  choose 
her." 

Sir  Stephen  drew  back  proudly. 

"Esther,"  he  said,  "as  Heaven  it  my  wit* 
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ncss,  no  thought  of  that  odious  fortune, 
which  hns  cost  me  so  much  pain,  came  near  my 
mind  as  I  spoke  to  you.  Since  I  have  known 
you,  I  have  forgotten  it  And  what  is  tliis 
about  Miss  Weston?  I  knew  her  only  as  a 
pretty  child,  and  talked  to  her  as  a  man  would 
to  a  pretty  child  — that  is  all." 

**  You  have  her  picture,"  I  faltered.  **  Give 
it  to  me  if  what  you  say  be  true." 

**Lctme  have  your  hand,  then,"  said  Ste- 
phen, "  else  the  exchange  is  not  fair." 

Blushing  crimson,  I  held  out  my  hand, 
which  he  clasped  in  his,  and  then  drew  me 
gently  to  his  side. 

'*  And  the  picture?  "  I  said,  as  with  burning 
cheeks  I  received  his  first  kiss. 

"Foolish  Esther,"  he  answered,  "do  you 
think  I  carry  a  baby's  picture  with  me  every- 
where ?  " 

**  You  did  once,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  That  was  before  I  had  seen  you.  I  don't 
know  where  it  is.  I  will  look  for  it,  and  give 
it  to  you  to-morrow.  Come,  have  you  no 
word  of  thanks  for  me,  my  fairy  queen?  " 

"  Jenifer,"  said  I,  that  night  when  we  met 
in  my  room,  "I  am  engaged  to  Sir  Stephen 
Trcmaine." 

Jenifer  looked  at  me  wistfully,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  IVe  seed  it  coming  this  long  while,"  she 
said;  "but  it  looks  all  the  ooglier  now  it*s 
here." 

Some,  strange  feeling  stopped  me  when  I 
would  have  asked  her  why  she  cried,  and  I 
scarcely  think  I  was  surprised  when  Martha 
brought  me  a  note  the  next  morning,  in 
wliich  Jenifer  bade  me  a  sorrowful  adieu. 
She  was  unhappy  at  Treval,  she  said,  and 
she  would  go  to  her  own  village.  She  hoped 
'the  doctor  was  not  dead  or  dying  in  that 
foreign  prison;  but  her  heart  misgave  her, 
now  she  saw  all  his  fHends  desert  him. 

I  cried  bitterly  over  this  letter,  and  Jeni- 
fer's departure,  for  I  loved  her,  and  I  loved 
Hubert  too,  and  somehow,  now  I  had  tri- 
umphed and  won  Sir  Stephen,  it  did  not  seem 
so  great  a  victoiy,  so  great  a  happiness.  It 
had  grown  out  of  hate  aud  jealousy,  and  when 
I  took  Alice's  picture  that  day,  and  would 
have  flung  it  out  into  the  sea,  some  feeling 
of  compunction  held  back  my  hand,  and, 
carrying  it  home  with  me  from  my  solitary 
walk,  I  put  it  with  Miss  Mildred's  agate  box. 

Then  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Winterdale,  and  asked  if  they  had  received 
any  news  of  Hubert. 

Uneasy,  restless,  and  unhappy,  I  wandered 
ftom  room  to  room,  till  at  last,  looking  down 


from  the  window,  out  of  whicli  I  had  gazed 
as  a  child  on  the  cedar-tree,  I  saw  Sir  Ste- 
phen standing  on  the  lawn.  The  wind  played 
with  his  brown  curls,  and  his  eyes,  filled  with 
the  light  of  love,  looked  up  to  mine. 

"  How  handsome  he  is  1 "  I  thought. 

"Esther,"  he  whispered,  "come  down  to 
me,  my  love,  my  darling.  I  am  sad  aa  night 
without  you." 

He  opened  his  arms  with  a  gay  smile,  and 
beckoned  to  me  again  and  again,  but  I  turned 
away,  and  fled  to  Miss  Mildred's  sitting-room, 
and  sat  down  at  her  knee  on  a  low  stool. 

"  Esther,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  my 
head  caressingly,  "write  to  your  father  and 
mother  to-night,  and  ask  them  to  Treval  to 
your  wedding." 

I  caught  her  hand,  and,  leaning  my  cheek 
against  its  smooth  satin,  I  answered  in  a  low 
whisper :  — 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,  Miss  Mildred." 

Then  I  bent  my  head  down  lower  till  I 
touched  her  robe,  and  there  resting  it,  I 
sobbed  and  wept 

For  her,  for  Sir  Stephen,  for  hate  against 
Alice,  I  was  giving  up  all  I  cared  for. 
Wliere  was  honest  Jenifer?  Where  was 
Hubert  ?  And  where  was  the  fierce  purpose 
over  which  I  had  brooded  so  long? 

"  Miss  Mildred,"  said  I,  through  my  tears, 
"I  have  had  a  dream.  Nearly  every  night 
since  I  came  to  Treval  I  have  seen  old  Thomas 
Flavel,  the  ghost-layer.  He  comes  to  my  bed- 
side, he  beckons  me  to  rise  and  follow  him  to 
a  remote  chamber.  *  Write,*  he  says,  and  I 
obey.  And,  standing  over  me,  he  dictates  all 
the  history  of  that  blank  time  in  ray  life  —  lost 
here.  Miss  Mildred  —  lost  at  Treval.  And 
while  I  write  I  remember  it  perfectly,  but 
when  I  have  finished  three  sheets  —  every 
night  the  same  number  —  ho  takes  them  from 
me  and  hides  them.  Vainly  I  strive  to  see 
where  he  places  them ;  he  keeps  his  secret  too 
well.  I  return  to  my  room  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful; but.  Miss  Mildred" — here  I  sank  ray 
voice  to  a  whisper — "  I  find  my  fingers  stained 
with  ink  when  I  awake^  and  I  am  tired,  tired. 
And  day  by  day,  so  vivid  is  my  dream,  I  search 
through  all  the  rooms  for  the  hidden  manu- 
script, but  I  never  find  it.  Thomas  Flavel  is 
too  cunning — he  hides  it  well.  But,  Miss 
Mildred,  searching  thus,  I  have  found  this  — 
look,  it  is  a  little  dr&wing  —  a  sketch — won- 
drous like,  too,  are  these  touches  to  my  own 
pencil,  yet  I  swear  to  you  I  never  drew  this, 
unless  I  did  it  in  madness,  or  in  sleep  —  and  I 
showed  this  likeness  —  it  is  a  likeness  —  to 
Martha,  and  she  cried  out,  *  Sarah  Tregallus  t 
Poor  old  Sarah  I  and  exactly  like  her,  too  I 
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And  O  Miss  Mildred ! "  here  I  clung  to  her 
convulsively —  **  this  face  is  not  the  face  I  saw 
on  the  roof—  oh !  don*t  let  me  hurt  you,  Miss 
Mildred !  Send  me  away  ere  it  be  too  late, 
ere  I  find  out  something  I  must  tell  to  the 
world.  Yes,  I  will  write  and  bid  them  come 
to  the  wedding,  and  let  it  be  at  once.  My 
father  said  he  would  be  in  London  on  Monday ; 
he  can  be  here  by  Thursday  —  let  it  be  that 
day.  Speak  to  Stephen  for  me  —  do  not  let 
him  think  me  bold  and  forward.  It  is  for  you 
I  do  this,  Miss  Mildred  —  for  you  I  quit 
Treval." 

I  never  looked  up  once  when  I  wa«  speak- 
ing, but  I  felt  her  frame  tremble  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  My  poor  Esther,"  she  said,  **  it  was  but  a 
dream  —  no  dream  of  yours  can  ever  hurt  me. 
Give  me  tliis  sketch  of  some  ancient  female 
which  your  excited  imagination  deems  so  won- 
drous, /see  no  likeness  in  it  to  Sarah.  Yes, 
the  wedding  shall  be  on  Thursday;  I  will 
manage  all  things  with  Sir  Stephen." 

"  But,  Miss  Mildred,"  —  and  still  I  did  not 
look  at  her,  —  "  Thomas  Flayel  tells  me  the 
secret  of  the  red  room." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  and  of  mine  sounded  together. 

"  And  you  remember  this  secret,  Esther?" 

The  hollow  sound  of  her  voice  startled  me. 
Oh,  the  desolate  ring  of  patience  in  it,  and 
the  untold  pain  I 

**No,  I' write  it  down,  and  he  hides  it  like 
the  rest.  He,  a  ghost-layer,  should  he  be  a 
ghost  himself,  Miss  Mildred." 

"  Esther,  do  you  know  that  my  room  is  the 
red  room?  It  was  I  that  turned  it  to  simple 
green  and  white.  It  was  a  blood-red  once, 
and  was  kept  that  color  in  honor  of  the 
legend,  which  says  two  brothers  fought  in 
hatred  there  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  one 
killed  the  other." 

"  Perhaps  that's  the  story  I  dream,"  said  I, 
ponderingly.  "  Are  you  not  afiraid  to  sleep  in 
such  a  ghostly  room  ?  " 

"No," said  Mildred.  " I  am  not  a  dreamer, 
like  you,  Esther." 

CHAPTER    XLVI. 

It  was  the  Tuesday  night  before  my  wed- 
ding-diiy.  I  was  at  Treganowen.  I  had  per- 
suaded Miss  Mildred  to  let  me  spend  a  few 
days  here  with  Prudence  White ;  the  quiet  of 
the  place  relieved  the  excitement  of  my  over- 
wrought mind,  and  the  persistent  dream  of  the 
old  ghost-layer  ceased  to  haunt  me.  More- 
over, this  tranquil  spot,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
cloister,  sheltered  me  from  Sir  Stephen's  pas- 


sionate admiration,  which  pursued  me  at 
Treval  with  an  expression  too  open  and  assid- 
uous to  please  wholly  a  shy,  reserved  nature 
like  mine.  The  shower  of  tender  epithets 
that  fell  from  his  full  lips  often  made  me 
tremble,  not  with  love,  but  with  fear  —  fear 
lest  the  stream  which  made  so  great  a  sound 
should  be  shallow  —  and  I  shrank  like  a  sen- 
sitive plant  when  the  sudden  grasp  of  his 
warm  hand  came  upon  me  in  the  stilly  rooms 
of  haunted  Treval.  At  Treganowen  I  refused 
to  admit  him,  as  I  was  here  alone,  and  in  his 
absence  the  fever  of  my  heart,  witli  its  strange 
alternations  of  love,  of  terror,  of  repugnance, 
abated.  Peace  drew  near  again,  and  laid  her 
cool,  fresh  hand  upon  my  brow,  and  thus 
tranquil,  though  quivering  with  all  the  hope 
of  life  and  love,  my  sleep  was  dreamless  and 
happy. 

Suddenly,  a  confbsion  and  noise  in  the 
house  awoke  me,  then  my  door  was  flung 
open,  and  Prudence  White,  with  lights,  came 
hurrying  in,  followed  by  —  my  mother! 

In  intense  amazement  I  started  up  and 
gazed  at  her  disordered  hair,  and  pale  face, 
and  weary  looks,  all  of  which  spoke  of  hur- 
ried travel.  Impatiently  she  waved  Prudence 
from  the  room,  and  then  flung  herself  pas- 
sionately down  by  my  bedside. 

"Esther I"  she  cried,  "is  this  true?  Do 
you  marry  Stephen  Tremaine  on  Thursday?" 

"  It  is  true,"  I  answered,  as,  trembling  with 
affright,  I  gazed  at  her  anxiously. 

"  And  what  do  those  witches  at  Treval  give 
him?" 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  our  being,  poor,"  said 
I.  "He  will  inherit  Treval  at  the  sisters* 
death,  and  meanwhile  they  settle  on  him 
three  thousand  a  year.  All  this  is  already 
arranged." 

"  A  heavy  bribe,"  sneered  my  mother. 
"  They  pay  him  a  good  price  to  forsake  Alice 
whom  he  loves,  and  many  you  whom  he  docs 
not  love." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  I  replied,  coldly. 
"Stephen  loves  me;  it  is  Alice  whom  he 
does  not  love." 

I  drew  from  beneath  my  pillow  his  last  pas- 
sionate letter,  filled  to  overflowing  with  ten- 
derness; like  a  full  shower  of  summer  rain 
descending  on  the  thirsty  flowers,  so  poured 
the  free  torrent  of  his  words  beneath  his  easy 
and  fiery  pen.  Then,  pointing  to  some  rare 
flowers  on  my  table,  fetched  from  Exeter,  I 
put  the  letter  in  my  mother's  hand. 

"He  sent  me  those  and  this  to-day;  read 
it." 

Hastily  she  cast  her  eye  over  the  pages,  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  a  changed  voice^— 
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*^  God  help  rae !  If  Alice  saw  this  she 
wouhl  die." 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  Miss  Weston,"  said  I,  sar- 
castically. "It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for 
her  that  she  should  fall  in  love  with  a  gentle- 
man who,  as  she  must  always  have  known, 
was  destined  to  marry  another.  Tell  her  my 
husband  and  I  hope  she  will  forget  us  both, 
and  console  herself  by  giving  her  heart  to 
some  one  who  will  be  glad  of  the  gift." 

My  mother  seemed  speechless  as  she  lis- 
Icncd  to  me. 

"  Really,"  I  continued,  **  it  is  scarcely  kind 
to  talk  in  this  way  of  Miss  Weston's  love  for 
Sir  Stephen;  she  might  as  well  care  for  a 
married  man.  You  should  keep  her  secret 
better,  mamma." 

*'  Are  you  mad?  "  exclaimed  my  mother. 

"No,"  I  answered;  "but  I  am  sleepy. 
Why  wake  me  to-night  with  the  story  of  this 
love-sick  Miss  Weston?  —  would  not  to-mor- 
row have  been  time  enough?  " 

For  answer  ray  mother  burst  into  bitter 
weeping,  and  clasped  me  in  her  arms. 

"O  Esther,  do  not  retaliate  on  me  so 
cruelly!  Have  mercy  on  Alice  I  Give  up 
Stephen  Tremaine ! " 

"Give  up  Stephen?  —  and  for  Alice?  — 
no,  never!"  I  cried,  forcing  myself  from  my 
mother's  unwonted  clasp.  "  What  is  Alice  to 
me  that  I  should  renouncTe  for  her  the  man  I 
love  —  the  man  whose  wife  I  have  promised 
to  be  in  two  days?  Is  he  a  bauble  to  be 
changed  from  hand  to  hand?  Do  his  own 
heart,  his  own  feelings,  count  for  nothing  in 
this,  that  without  reason  I  should  fling  him 
off  for  the  sake  of  a  stranger?" 

"A  stranger!"  cried  my  mother,  in  accents 
like  one  beside  herself.  "  Alice  is  your  sister 
—  your  twin  sister ! " 

I  heard,  but  I  could  not  understand;  I 
could  not  care  —  it  was  too  new,  too  strange, 
to  enter  my  heart  in  a  moment.  I  was  still 
hard  as  rock. 

"Alice  my  sister?"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  cold 
surprise.  "Well,  and  what  then?  Can  I 
love  an  unknown  sister  all  at  once  ?  I  have 
been  brought  up  amid  secrets  —  this  the 
cruellest,  and  if  I  have  any  feeling  for  Alice, 
it  is  hatred.  I  shall  not  grieve  Stephen  for 
her  sake  —  I  love  him.  I  cannot  help  your 
sorrow;  you  must  gather  in  the  bitter  fruit 
of  all  the  secrecy  sown  around  my  child- 
hood." 

"  It  was  not  of  my  own  sowing,"  said  my 
rootlier,  clenching  her  hands.  "  It  is  Mildred's 
doing;  for  long  years  she  has  brooded  on  re- 
venge; her  scheme  was  to  return  into  your 
father*8  family  the  misery  he  brought  upon 


hers.  For  this  you  have  been  reared  in 
ignorance  of  Alice's  existence,  for  this  you 
were  early  taught  to  feel  that  Stephen  was 
your  destiny,  Cor  this  he  was  permitted  to  see 
Alice  continually,  and  win  her  whole  heart, 
even  from  childhood,  that  his  love  for  her 
might  be  calm  and  tranquil  like  your  father's 
for  Mildred;  and  —  oh,  I  see  her  whole  plot 
now !  —  for  this  you  were  kept  out  of  his  sight 
while  you  were  unattractive,  that  your  won- 
drous beauty  and  talent  might  strike  the  surer 
blow;  and,  now  an  unwitting  tool  in  her 
hands,  you  are  made  to  win  a  fickle  man's 
passionate  heart  from  your  sister,  that  your 
father,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  useless  anguishi 
may  see  the  misery  or  death  of  one  daughter 
consummated  by  the  happiness  of  the  other. 
Oh !  Mildred  has  a  rare  idea  of  justice  I  " 

My  mother  had  spoken  with  rapid  and 
fevered  utterance ;  she  paused  now,  exhausted, 
while  I,  pondering  on  her  words,  felt  there 
was  certainly  truth  in  them.  Yet  I  still  spoke 
sarcastically. 

"  Then,  if  you  knew  Mildred  loved  justice 
so  much,  why  lend  yourself  to  her  plans  by 
permitting  Stephen  and  Alice  to  meet  con- 
Unually?" 

''  That  was  a  counterplot  of  mine,"  said  my 
mother,  slightly  abashed.  "May  not  a 
mother  scheme  for  a  child  destined  to  be  a 
beggar?  You  are  the  eldest  —  you  take  all. 
I  thought  tliose  marble  women,  even  if 
offended,  would  surely  give  their  cousin 
Treval." 

"You  reckoned  without  Stephen's  fickle- 
ness," said  I,  bitterly.  "  You  see  Miss  Mil- 
dred knew  him  best" 

"Listen!"  cried  my  mother,  with  renewed 
energy.  "  I  knew,  because  your  father  loved 
you,  Mildred  once  meant  that  you  should  be 
the  forsaken  one,  and  Alice  was  to  have  played 
your  part  —  this  would  wring  your  father's 
soul,  she  knew." 

"And  you  did  not  object  to  this  — to  his 
misery  and  mine  —  it  is  only  for  Alice  you 
feel  I  "  I  interrupted,  passionately. 

"But  she  relented,"  continued  my  mother; 
"your  illness  gained  you  that  mercy  —  and 
then  Alice  was  made  the  victim.  Well, 
Mildred  has  won  her  reyenge.  This  hatred, 
this  strife  between  his  daughters,  to  whose 
loving  companionship  he  has  looked  forward 
so  long,  will  kill  your  father.  She  is  avenged 
indeed ! " 

My  mother  sank  down  and  hid  her  face  on 
the  bed. 

"Leave  me,  and  take  some  rest,"  said  I 
firmly.  "  I  will  think  over  this  matter.  I 
have  need  of  thought.    I  will  not  ask  you  w^ 
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you  sold  me  to  Miss  Mildred,  and  consented 
that  I  should  be  reared  in  ignorance  of  my 
sister's  existence.  I  believe  I  can  see  all  your 
reasons.  Miss  Mildred  is  a  woman  who  has 
known  how  to  take  advantage  of  every  cir- 
cumstance, every  sin  and  weakness  surround- 
ing others.  But  when  I  meet  my  father,  I 
will  ask  him  why  he  consented  to  such  an 
iniquity.  Go,  mother,  and  do  not  forget  that 
it  is  your  fault  if  I  hear  unmoved  tliat  I  have 
a  sister.  Miss  Mildred  relented  towards  us 
hoik  J  and  would  have  allowed  us  to  be  together 
at  Mrs.  Spencer's.  Had  we  been  companions 
for  three  years,  I  might  have  loved  her  —  who 
can  tell  ?  I  might  have  done  this  thing  for  her 
then." 

"O  Esther  I  Esther  I"  sobbed  my  mother, 
'*  you  stab  me  to  the  heart.  I  am  punished  in- 
deed for  my  hatred  to  you-  I  thought  then  —  " 

«*  Never  mind,"  said  I.     "  Where  is  Alice?  " 

My  voice  was  faint  and  low.  Something 
was  working  at  my  heart  —  I  knew  not  what 
—  something  that  tightened  and  bound  it, 
something  new  and  strange  for  which  I  had  no 
name. 

**  She  is  here  —  she  is  with  me.  She  knows 
nothing  yet  —  she  fancies  Stephen  true  to  her 
as  ever.  OEsthor!  he  has  loved  her — they 
have  corresponded  for  four  years !  Since  his 
return  to  England  she  has  expected  him  daily, 
and  she  has  not  had  even  a  line.  Ah,  you 
cannot  tell  how  these  two  months  of  anxiety 
have  changed  her ! " 

As  these  words  poured  over  me,  my  heart 
gave  a  heavy  bound,  a  sickening  hot  throb, 
and  then  I  fainted. 

All  was  quiet  by  my  bedside  when  I  re- 
covered, and  Prudence  White  alone  sat  by  me. 
Feigning  fatigue,  I  at  length  persuaded  her  to 
leave  me,  then  I  sat  up  and  began  to  think. 
Gradually,  slowly,  there  crept  about  me  a 
strange  new  feeling,  half  joy,  half  pain.  I 
had  a  sister  —  a  twin  sister  —  this  was  the  se- 
cret on  which  my  life  was  built,  my  destiny 
shaped.  Cruelly  Miss  Mildred  had  separated 
me  as  an  infant  from  this  dear  tie,  that  she 
might  work  out  a  slow  revenge  for  her  wasted 
life,  her  despised  love,  and  her  murdered  sis- 
ter. Any  way,  I  and  Alice  must  both  suflTer, 
whether  she  or  I  took  this  fickle  Sir  Stephen 
for  husband.  And  how  much  of  his  love  was 
owing  to  my  wealth?  Perhaps  all,  and  if  I 
were  poor  he  would  soon  go  back  to  Alice  — 
this  Alice  whom  I  had  hated  for  so  long.  And 
if  he  remained  true  to  me,  what  sort  of  a  prize 
was  he  to  win?  What  was  his  or  my  love 
worth?  In  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  should 
I  despise  him,  and  feel  I  had  destroyed  a  sis* 


ter  for  a  broken  toy,  or  for  a  remorse  hissing 
like  a  snake  in  my  conscience? 

Fevered  by  my  misery,  I  rose  and  dressed, 
and  sat  at  my  window  waiting  for  the  dawn. 
When  it  came  in  gray,  cold  mist,  I  crept 
softly  down  the  staircase,  but  on  ray  w.iy  I 
passed  a  door  half  closed;  it  was  next  my 
mother's,  and  I  paused  a  moment,  trembling; 
the  next  I  had  passed  within,  and  with  noise- 
less step  approached  the  bed,  and  gazed  upon 
the  sleeper.  A  fair  young  face,  that  pressed 
the  pillow  with  gentle  touch  and  quiet  breath- 
ings,—  yet  not  so  fair  a  skin  as  mine,  I 
thought,  and  the  ebon  hair  had  not  the  won- 
drous golden  wave  that  mine  held  within  its 
blackness.  The  long  dark  lashes  rested  on 
cheeks  still  flushed  with  recent  tears,  and  the 
lips,  half  parted,  wore  a  fevered  red. 

A  strange  new  pity  came  into  my  heart  as  I 
noted  these  signs  of  sorrow  and  marked  the 
likeness,  and  yet  unlikeness,  to  myself  shining 
through  sleep  and  sadness  on  the  youthful, 
rounded  face.  What  a  wonder  she  grew  to 
me  as  I  stood  thus  steadfastly  looking  upon 
her  I  and  what  a  sudden  thrill  rushed  through 
my  veins  as  I  realized  the  fact  that  I  was 
looking  upon  my  other  self — the  twin  life 
that  had^  haunted  me  so  long  1  Then  for  the 
first  time  my  heart  beat  with  a  wonderful 
tenderness,  new-born,  unknown,  and  the  word 
"  sister"  rose  faintly  on  my  lips.  Affrighted 
at  the  sound,  I  drew  back  and  held  my  breath, 
yet  at  the  same  instant  I  remembered  her 
action  —  so  drt*amily  seen  by  me — on  the 
road  to  Clifton,  when  she  had  striven  to  touch 
me  sleeping,  and  I  put  forth  my  hand  and  let 
my  finger  rest  a  single  moment  on  her  warm, 
soft  cheek,  then  I  fled  swiftly  away,  tears  fill- 
ing my  eyes,  and  sudden,  passionate  sobs  ris- 
ing in  my  throat. 

Oh,  the  magic  of  an  electric  touch ! 

It  had  seemed  nothing  to  me  at  first  that  I 
had  a  sister,  a  twin  sister;  if  the  wonder 
moved  me,  no  love  came  with  it,  no  warm 
affection;  but  now  that  I  had  seen  her,  had 
leaned  over  her,  had  touched  her,  a  flood  of 
changed  feeling  rushed  over  me.  I  remem- 
bered the  haunting  memories  of  my  childhood, 
the  dim  consciousness  of  a  loneliness  not  orig- 
inally mine,  the  strange  fancy  of  duality, 
and  the  suffering  of  separation.  Then  I  re- 
called the  time  when  Alice  fell  into  the  sea 
from  the  ship  bearing  me  away,  —  I  knew 
now  it  was  Alice,  —  and  a  curious  shudder 
crept  over  me  at  her  danger. 

"  If  slie  had  died  I  "  I  said,  hurriedly,  and, 
thus  thinking,  I  wept,  and  ran  on  through 
Treganowen  woods  till  I^x^ached  the  sea. 
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The  sky  was  lowering,  the  clouds  hung  low, 
Khutting  out  the  early  sun,  the  grass  was  tan- 
gled with  Pain,  the  November  leaves  dripped 
moisture  on  me,  and  the  birds  flew  away 
supinely  as  I  passed.  But  like  a  shadow  I 
went  on,  across  the  slippery  rocks,  down 
upon  the  rough  shingle,  and  then  over  a  low, 
flat  waste  of  sand  heavy  to  the  feet,  and  thus 
to  the  brink  of  a  pool  black  with  the  shadows 
of  the  granite  cliff —  a  low,  desolate  pool  of 
fresh  ^atcr,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
barred  within  itself  by  the  strong  sand,  a 
prisoner  forever  —  so  near  the  boundless 
ocean,  and  never  reaching  it  —  over  hearing 
the  dash  of  tlie  joyous  waves,  and  never 
touching  them,  never  joining  in  the  music  and 
the  flow— .always  in  these  bonds,  shut  in 
forever  —  always  and  forever  bearing  in  its 
bosom  the  black  shadow  of  its  prison- wall, 
and  the  loneliness  and  stillness  of  its  own  cold 
waters.  Yet  the  full  tide  is  so  nearl  See, 
to  its  very  brink  comes  the  lap,  Inp,  of  the 
clear,  warm  waves ;  but  they  never  touch  it, 
never  pass  the  barrier,  never  bring  freedom 
and  the  salt  of  glad  life  to  the  desolate 
prisoner. 

O  pool!  barred  in  forever,  so  near  all 
freedom  and  joy,  and  never  reaching  it,  I 
am  come  to  thee  !  Perhaps  Alice  will  die  of 
grief,  so  I  am  come.  In  the  still  night,  while 
waiting  for  the  dawn,  I  thought  of  thy  cold 
waters.  I  longed  to  come  hither,  and  throw 
myself  down  by  these  sandy  bars,  and  drop 
heavy  tears  down,  down  forever,  and  die,  if  I 
could. 

O  God,  must  I  give  up  all  hope?  Must  I 
do  this  thing,  and  never  tell  Alice  that  I  have 
done  it?  I  was  so  close,  close  to  the  sea; 
another  day,  another  night,  and  I  should  have 
stood  by  my  husband's  side,  and  a  boundless 
life  of  love  would  have  flowed  around  me. 

Thus  sobbed  one  voice  within  me,  but 
the  others  cold,  clear,  sensible,  whispered 
sharpl  y :  — 

''Esther,  you  make  no  sacrifice.  If  you  left 
him,  he  would  go  back  with  a  careless  laugh 
to  Alice  to-morrow.  Do  you  see  those  little 
shining  pebbles  at  your  feet?  Well,  ho  is 
not  worth  one  of  them.  He  loves  ease, 
luxury,  wealth;  to  keep  these  he  feared  he 
would  have  to  wed  with  a  weird  ugliness  that 
he  hated;  but  he  found  beauty,  and  a  rare, 
Ftrange  fascination.  He  was  delighted  that  it 
was  not  so  hard  as  he  deemed  to  keep  his 
wealth,  with  all  the  refinement  it  brings,  and 
he  mistakes  his  delight  for  love.  If  you  took 
him,  and  Alice  grieved,  and  he  grew  weary, 
it  would  be  better  to  be  even  this  dull  pool 
than  such  a  wife  as  you  would  make.     In 


your  hands  such  a  heart  as 'his  would  grow 
wicked ;  in  hers  he  might  be  careless,  but  he 
would  never  be  hard.  She  is  simple,  gleeful, 
childish;  she  is  no  diver  into  motives,  like 
you ;  she  cares  not  to  Search  any  one's  soul. 
Now  think,  if  you  and  she  were  poor  to- 
morrow, or  dowered  alike,  whom  would  he 
choose  ? " 

*'  Oh,  Alice,  Alice !  He  would  take  Alice  I  " 
I  cried,  bitterly. 

And  the  vexed  spirit  had  its  turn  now,  and 
tormented  me  sorely. 

I  did  not  blame  Sir  Stephen.  I  had  striven 
hard  to  win  him,  and  it  was  no  marvel  I  liad 
succeeded.  I  did  not  blame  him  that  he  was 
glad  in  my  beauty,  and  thouglit  his  gladness 
was  love  —  it  was  a  love  that  gave  him  so 
much.  I  did  not  blame  him  that  he  would 
fain  keep  his  position,  and  all  it  brought  him. 
It  is  so  hard  to  struggle  with  sordid  cares, 
with  pinching  want  and  meanness.  No  won- 
der he  dreaded  going  back  to  these,  and 
accepted  so  willingly  the  easy  fate  Miss  Mil- 
dred oflcred.  No,  it  was  myself  I  blamed  — 
it  was  for  me  to  act,  not  him.  But  when  I 
thought  on  what  this  act  should  he,  I  wept 
again,  and  cried  out  against  Mildred. 

**  Cruel,  revengeful  woman !  "  I  said  be- 
tween my  set  teeth,  "you  have  avenged  your- 
self, not  upon  my  father,  but  upon  me  I  'i'ake 
care !  I  may  yet  turn  —  yes,  I  may  yet  turn  — 
and  sting  you.  I  will  return  to  Treval,  and 
if  that  dream  of  Thomas  Flavel  haunts  me 
again,  I  will  yet  force  the  old  ghost-layer  to 
tell  me  the  secret  of  the  red  room.'* 

Slowly  the  sun  struggled  with  the  rolling 
mists,  heavily  the  sluggish  tide  came  in  with  a 
moaning  from  the  east,  which  like  a  shudder 
passed  cold  over  the  shivering  pool;  the 
creeping  waves  touched  my  feet,  reached  the 
brink  of  the  barred  waters,  then  drew  back, 
leaving  salt  tears  behind,  and  the  gray  light 
came  down  upon  me  like  a  prison  wall,  hedg- 
ing me  around  with  a  cruel  damp  touch  that 
pierced  my  flesh,  while  the  battle  raged  in  my 
veins,  and  my  soul  found  no  peace. 

But  I  conquered  —  oh,  thank  God !  I  con- 
quered at  last.  And  with  double  thanks  let 
me  record  here  my  full  praises  to  Him  who 
helps  the  stricken,  that  I  conquered  before  the 
shadow  of  Paul  Polwhele  crossed  the  dull 
water,  and  long  before  I  read  the  scroll  which 
he  placed  silently  in  my  hand. 

"Ybupface  is  gray  with  sorrow,  Esther,'* 
he  said.  "  (Jo  home,  child ;  the  day  is  damp, 
the  sand  is  wet;  why  are  you  lying  here? 
Read  my  story  when  you  are  happier;  it  will 
not  make  you  merry."  ^  t 

"Paul,"  said  I,  gently,  ^<^  t1f,W*QiQ^l^ 
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read  this,  you  fc«l  sure  I  shall  pity  you,  kiss 
me  now,  and  say  farewell.  I  do  not  think'we 
fball  meet  again.  I  shall  go  to  India  with  my 
fatlier." 

Paul  stood  a  moment  pondering  at  my 
vords. 

**  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  see  what  you  mean  to 
do,  and  you  are  right,  Esther.  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  Lucy.  You  know  now  that  Alice  is 
your  sister,  and  you  must  be  sisters  in  spite  of 
all.  A  ruffian  like  me  has  no  chance  to  give  a 
blfssing  —  it  would  turn  to  a  curse,  perhaps. 
Esther,  I  can't  kiss  you  —  I  have  been  a  bad 
.  man  all  my  life  long.  The  money  you  have 
given  me  is  the  only  sum  I  have  ever  touched 
that  has  done  me  ?ood.  It  has  paid  my  pas- 
sage to  a  far  country." 

He  turned  to  leave  me^  but  I  sprang  up  and 
stood  before  him.  Then,  stooping,  he  took 
my  hand,  and,  murmuring  something  about 
\U  being  a  little  hand  —  a  little  soft  hand,  not 
made  for  a  rough  touch  like  his  —  he  strode 
away  rapidly.  I  looked  after  him  a  moment, 
and  then  went  slowly,  slowly  back  to  Trcga- 
nowen. 


CHAPTER  XLVir. 

"  And  did  you  take  care  of  my  plants?  " 
said  Alice,  holding  me  tightly  by  the  hand. 
''Oh I  I  am  sure  you  did,  for  I  left  them  all 
for  you ;  I  loved  them  so  much,  and  I  loved 
you  so  much,  I  thought  they  would  speak 
to  you  of  mc.  I  stooped  and  kissed  them 
before  I  went  away,  and  said,  *  To-morrow, 
my  sister,  my  twin  sister,  will  water  you 
with  her  own  hands,  little  flowers ,  how  happy 
you  will  be !  *  I  can  fancy  how  you  tended 
them,  Esther,  and  wondered  why  the  un- 
known Alice  liad  left  them  for  you.  And 
the  *  Faerie  Queene,'  too !  D.idyou  get  it?  I 
made  Stephen  buy  it  because  he  said  it  was 
your  favorite  book,  and  then  I  put  it  on  my 
table  for  you.  Wasn't  that  clever  of  me, 
Esther?  And  did  you  care  for  the  little 
bird  I  sent  you?  the  pretty  piping  bulflnch, 
that  sang  *Auld  Lang  Syne'  and  *  Sweet 
Home  "  ?  I  bought  the  prettiest  cage  for  him 
that  I  could  find  in  Bath,  and  I  had  my 
initials  S.  T.  —  I  knew  my  second  name, 
Salome,  would  not  betray  me  —  worked  over 
the  door.  Oh  I  how  I  enjoyed  aending  all 
those  little  presents,  and  wondering  to  my- 
self what  you  would  think  of  them.  I  sent 
you  a  hundred  kisses  by  the  little  bird,  and 
1  told  him,  when  he  sang,  to  twitter  of  all 
the  love  I  felt,  and  tell  you  with  his  music 
that  I  prayed  for  you  always,  and  thought 


of  you  every  hour  till  my  heart  ^as  full  — 
full  as  &  stream  that  runs  over  its  banks. 
You  see  /always  knew  I  had  a  sister,  and  I 
used  to  long  to  be  with  you,  and  sometimes 
I  dreamed  we  were  together,  and  I  would 
put  out  my  arms  in  the  night  to  touch  you, 
and  cry  when  I  awoke.  When  you  were 
sick,  Esther,  I  nursed  you,  and  you  would 
take  your  medicine  from  no  hand  but  mine, 
llow  proud  I  was  of  that!  I  never  forget 
the  hours.  And  ah!  how  I  used  to  rain 
down  tears  upon  your  poor  little  white  face, 
and  tremble  lest  you  should  die!  At  last 
the  fever  and  delirium  were  over,  and  you 
got  better,  and  then  seemingly  you  forgot  all 
your  past  life,  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  that 
life  at  dreary  Treval  had  lost  me  my  pretty 
little  rosy  Esther  whom  I  remembered  in 
India.  But  you  were  come  back  to  me  now, 
and  we  talked,  we  laughed,  we  sang  together, 
and  were  happy  all  the  day  long.  You  were 
so  clever,  Esther,  you  beat  me  in  everything, 
and  I  should  never  have  believed  you  were 
still  ill,  as  the  doctor  said,  except  for  one 
terrible  fancy  you  had,  and  to  erase  this  Miss 
Admonitia  came  and  took  you  away.  O 
Esther,  I  was  so  sorry  when  you  left !  And 
you  —  were  you  sorry  ?  " 

''I  cannot  remember  it,  Alice,"  said  I 
softly. 

**And  so  you  never  recollected  me,  Es- 
ther !  —  never  loved  me,  never  thought  of  me  I 
Ah !  you  should  have  thought  of  me  some- 
times the  poor  exile  from  home,  shut  out  of 
your  heart  by  Miss  Mildred's  cruel  request, 
and  even  my  very  name  denied  me.  Ray,  Es- 
ther, do  you  love  me?  You  don't  hate  me, 
do  you  ?  I  know  you  can't  love  me  as  dearly 
as  I  love  you,  because  you  forgot  me  when 
you  recovered,  and  you  were  kept  ignorant  of 
my  existence,  and  I  heard  of  you  always,  and 
wa3  free  to  love  you.  But  say,  Esther,  you 
don't  dislike  me,  do  you?  " 

**  O  Alice !  "  said  I,  trembling  as  she  clung 
to  me,  "  why  do  you  ask  me  such  bitter  ques- 
tions?" 

**  Say  you  love  me  then,"  said  Alice,  pinch- 
ing my  cheek. 

**  I  love  you,"  I  answered,'**  and  I  will  not 
take  away  your  books,  or  your  flowers,  or 
anything  that  is  yours." 

Alice  clapped  her  hands  gleefully. 

**0h!  that  is  exactly  like  my  little  Esther, 
the  tiny,  wee,  baby  sister  I  remember  in  India ; 
you  always  gave  me  all  your  picture-books, 
your  playthings,  and  your  flowers." 

**  Did  I?  "  said  I  abstractedly. 

**Yes.  But  afterwards,  you  know,  you 
took  everything  from  me.    I  don't  mind  tho 
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fortune,  Esther  —  >ouare  the  eldest,  and  if 
grandpapa  lefk  his  grim  old  towers  to  the 
eldest  you  can't  help  it  —  \mt  \  do  mind  mj 
name.  I  hated  to  be  called  Weston  when  I 
knew  I  was  a  Treganowcn,  but  of  course  I 
obeyed  papa.  How  lovely  you  are,  Esther! 
But  you  look  sad,  dear.  Why,  it  is  I  who 
should  look  sad  I  Only  think  how  sorrowful  I 
might  liave  been  all  ray  life,  if  mine  were  not 
so  happy  a  heart,  that  I  can't  help  being  glad ! 
You  have  had  all  the  good  fortune,  ray  pretty 
sister,  and  I  nothing.  I  declare,  now,  you 
have  even  g^t  all  the  beauty  —  hasn't  she, 
mamma?  " 

Alice  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  never  seemed 
to  expect  an  answer.  I  pondered  on  her 
words,  which  were  both  true  and  untrue.  I 
had  the  name,  the  fortune,  but  she  had  all  the 
love  —  yes,  even  my  father's  —  I  saw  it  now. 
The  thought  was  too  heavy,  worn  out  with 
sorrow  and  sleeplessness  as  I  was,  and  I 
'  startled  Alice  by  flinging  myself  suddenly  on 
my  knees,  and  clasping  her  tightly;  then  I 
rested  my  head  on  her  lap,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

How  lovingly  she  soothed  and  caressed  me, 
and  how  new  and  strange  it  was  to  have  that 
little,  soft  Iiand  resting  on  my  head,  and  to  feel 
those  pure  kisses  showered  upon  my  hot  brow  I 

•*  There,  now  you  are  smiling  again,"  said 
Alice,  **  and  as  a  reward  I'll  tell  you  a  se- 
cret —  a  great  secret." 

And  then  talking  as  though  speech  were 
some  new-found  blessing  she  opened  her  heart 
to  me,  spread  out  all  her  little  hopes  and  fears, 
told  me  of  Stephen's  letters  from  the  wars, 
and  how  these  had  stopped  suddenly,  and  she 
half  thought  he  was  ill,  or  half  feared  he  was 
fickle.  And  under  this  fear  she  had  grown 
thin  and  pale  of  late ;  once  she  had  fresh 
roses  in  her  cheeks,  and  people  had  called  her 
pretty,  but  she  was  wan  and  faded  now,  quite  a 
poor  thing  to  look  at,  she  knew,  and  she  wished 
she  might  grow  beautiful  again,  but  only  for 
his  sake,  I  could  be  sure  of  that. 

Thus  she  prattled  on,  stabbing  me  to  the 
heart  innocently,  while  I  answered  back  with 
cheerful  words,  untinged  by  the  jealous  pain 
of  the  wound  slje  gave. 

And  now  the  carriage  arrived  to  take  me 
back  to  Treval,  and  at  sight  of  it  my  mother, 
having  succeeded  in  all  she  wished,  grew 
frightened,  and  drawing  me  aside,  she  began 
to  debate  on  the  consequences  of  Miss  Mil- 
dred's anger. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  answer  for  all," 
I  said,  sadly.  "  Only  keep  Alice  from  the 
servants,  that  no  gossip  may  fall  upon  her 
ear  of  my  coming  marriage. " 


"You  look  ill,  Esther,"  said  my  mother, 
with  unwonted  kindness.  "  Take  Dominica 
with  you.  I  can  spare  her,  and  she  has  come 
to  me  twice  this  morning  to  beg  that  she 
might  go  with  you." 

**  As  you  will,"  I  answered,  carelessly.  It 
does  not  matter  whom  I  take  with  me,  for 
Jenifer  has  forsaken  me;  nothing  matters 
much  in  this  world,  I  think." 

I  kissed  Alice  and  my  mother,  and  departed 
for  Treval.  How  changed  the  road  seemed 
since  I  drove  over  it  three  days  ago  I  And  yet 
here  is  the  flowering  fhrze  like  a  golden  wall 
on  either  side,  and  there  lie  the  glorious  hills 
of  granite,  and  the  surging  sweep  of  the  blue 
sea,  all  beautiful  as  ever. 

I  turned  my  eyes  abruptly  from  the  fair 
scene,  and  fixed  them  on  Dominica's  face,  and 
as  I  gazed  a  sudden  recollection  grew  upon 
me. 

"Dominica,"  I  said,  "I  sat  to-day  by  the 
side  of  that  lonely  pool  on  the  sands  which 
the  peasants  call  Wisht-man's-weir ;  and  as  I 
lay  there  thinking,  two  shadows  of  people  on 
the  cliffs  above  troubled  the  water.  What  has 
Mr.  Winterdale  asked  you  to  do,  Dominica?  " 

I  fancied  she  changed  countenance,  but  she 
answered  readily  enough  :  — 

"  He  begged  me  to  tell  you  that  Jenifer  is 
gone  away,  no  one  knows  whither,  and  he 
ordered  me  to  give  you  his  nephew's  address, 
miss.     Here  it  is." 

Witli  intense  joy  I  snatched  the  paper  fi-om 
her  hand,  and,  forgetting  all  about  Mr.  Winter- 
dale,  I  sank  into  a  reverie,  from  which  I  was 
only  aroused  by  our  arrival  at  Treval. 

"  Your  father  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  said 
Miss  Mildred,  clasping  my  hand  with  an  un- 
wonted light  in  her  dark  eyes.  "He  could 
not  come  to-day,  so  I  fear  the  wedding  cannot 
be  till  Saturday,  Esther,  for  Friday,  you  know, 
is  an  unlucky  day." 

"  Then  let  it  be  Saturday,"  I  answered. 

My  soul  was  bitter  within  me  at  this  pale, 
cold  woman's  slow  revenge,  so,  unable  to 
boar  her  presence,  I  turned  hastily  awny,  lest 
some  sharp  speech  should  betray  the  purpose 
that  once  more  rankled  hotly  in  my  heart. 
She  let  my  hand  go  lingeringly,  and  her 
flushed  face  paled,  and  her  eyes  were  shad- 
owed with  sorrow,  as  she  watched  me  leave 
the  room. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

"  Am  I  bound  now  to  show  her  mercy  ?  " 
I  asked  myself.  "  Surely,  for  my  sister's 
sake,  I  ought  to  pursue  this  sccre^.     I  have 
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no  right  to  flin^  Stephen  into  beggary.  I 
must  at  least  gain  power  to  make  him  apd 
Alice  happj.  Let  me  wring  that  much  from 
this  cruel  woman,  and  I  will  be  content." 

Then  I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hands, 
and  tried  to  form  some  plan  of  search,  through 
which  I  might  be  sure  to  leave  no  room  or 
garret  unvisited  in  old  Treval.  The  sketch 
I  had  shown  to  Martha,  which  she  declared 
to  be  the  likeness  of  Sarah  Trcgallas,  I  had 
found  in  one  of  the  forsaken  bedrooms  of  the 
great  corridor ;  hence  I  determined  to  explore 
this  part  of  the  house  first.  But  when  I  put 
my  hand  upon  the  lock  of  my  door,  and  would 
have  gone  forth,  I  heard  Miss  Mildred's  voice, 
and  with  a  beating  heart,  J  started  back  and 
sat  down  again  like  a  coward. 

**  I  will  think  of  some  new  plan,"  I  fal- 
tered. '*  But,  first,  what  is  Miss  Mildred  say- 
ing?   Let  me  listen." 

"  Dominica,  take  this  wine  to  Miss  Esther ; 
she  is  looking  pale.  Do  not  say  I  sent  it,  but 
induce  her  to  drink  it,  if  you  can.  The  poor 
child  is  ill,  I  am  certain.  No,  I  cannot  go  to 
her,  Dominica.  I  —  I  tliink  she  would  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  by  me." 

Oh  I  why  that  old  desolate  ring  of  patience 
in  her  voice?  why  that  sad  certainty  in  her 
tone  of  knowing  herself  disliked?  Because 
she  lost  my  father's  love,  has  she  lost  the  love 
of  the  whole  world?  How  gentle  she  is  I 
how  strangely  self-denying,  kind,  and  lovely ! 
I  cannot  do  anything  to  hurt  her.  No,  no! 
I  cannot.  Spare  me  this  task,  relentless 
fate ! 

''Put  the  tray  down  there,  Dominica. 
Yes,  yes,  I  will  drink  the  wine,  if  it  will 
please  Miss  Mildred.  I  heard  what  she  said : 
go  and  tell  her  I  am  well.*' 

Alone  once  more ;  and  again  my  brow  rests 
upon  my  hand  in  thought. 

This  morning  she  seemed  to  me  a  monster 
—  wliy  does  she  send  me  wine?  I  will  not 
touch  it.  She  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  This 
long,  slow  scheme  of  vengeance,  this  con- 
cealment of  Alice's  existence  from  me  all  my 
life  —it  is  dreadful,  horrible  I 

Yes,  I  w%U  find  out  the  secret  of  that  woful 
face  upon  the  roof,  nothing  shall  bold  me 
back. 

Again  my  fingers  turned  the  lock,  and, 
trembling  at  my  purpose,  I  stood  a  moment  in 
the  long  passage  outside  my  room.  Then, 
with  slow,  unwilling  steps,  I  forced  myself  to 
traverse  it  and  reach  the  great  corridor,  cross- 
ing the  western  front,  and  there  again  I  paused 
ere  I  entered  the  room  where  I  had  found  the 
likeness  of  Sarah  Tregellas. 

Upon  a  ^mall  inlaid  table  near  the  window, 


I  was  startled  to  see  my  portfolio,  which, 
before  Jenifer  left  me,  I  had  missed  and 
searched  for  in  vain.  **  I  must  have  brought 
it  here  and  forgotten  it,"  I  thought. 
^  Then,  throwing  myself  into  a  chair  close  by, 
I  turned  over  the  leaves  listlessly,  still  pursu- 
ing my  old  train  of  thought  by  one  thread, 
while  another  wound  on  thus :  '*  Ah,  here  is 
the  grotesque  caricature  of  my  poor  Aunt 
Priscilla,  drawn  by  a  ghost  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Miss  Colters  and  the  Miss  Bolters."  I 
placed  it  within  the  book  and  turned  page 
after  page,  scarcely  giving  a  look  to  the  weird 
designs  in  which  my  pencil  delighted.  But 
suddenly  a  feeling  of  tightness  seized  my 
heart,  my  cheeks  grew  hot,  my  eyes  swam  in 
tears ;  I  held  in  my  hand  a  portrait  of  Hubert 
Spencer,  not  hastily  drawn  like  the  sketch  of 
Sarah,  but  limned  carefully,  lovingly,  with  the 
features  so  well  defined,  with  the  kindly 
thought,  the  wondrous  charm  and  beauty  of 
his  sympathetic  face  eo  skilfHiUy  portrayed 
that  he  seemed  to  smile  upon  me;  and  I, 
putting  the  drawing  down,  burst  into  tears. 

''O  Jenifer!"  I  cried,  sobbing,  for  I  was 
sure  it  was  she,  "why  hare  you  hidden  this 
here?" 

Then  I  fell  to  wondering  how  she  had  got  it 
for  me.  Often  I  had  tried  to  draw  a  likeness 
of  Hubert  from  memory,  but  I  had  always 
failed.  And  Jenifer,  looking  over  my  shoul- 
der, would  call  my  failures  by  every  ugly 
name  in  her  vocabulary,  and  ask  if  such  a 
face  as  Hubert's  could  be  made  out  of  '*inky 
water,  or  colored  pisons  "  ?  Doubtless  the 
had  procured  this  from  Mrs.  Spencer,  but  it 
brought  me  no  joy ;  Paul's  shadow  was  over 
it,  and  I  thrust  it  out  of  sight  with  tears,  and 
a  painful  shudder.  As  I  did  this,  another 
drawing,  displaced,  fluttered  to  the  ground.  I 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  then  as  my  eye  glancod 
over  it,  I  stood  upright  in  breathless  fear  and 
amazement.  The  picture  portrayed  the  bent, 
fragile  figure  of  a  woman,  seated  in  a  long, 
low  room,  dimly  lighted  —  a  room  I  had  never 
seen  —  and  her  face  was  that  of  the  phantom 
on  the  roof,  the  patient,  weary,  woful  face  I 
had  watched  from  the  cedar-tree.  The  draw- 
ing was  done  by  a  masterly  hand,  and  in  the 
corner  in  quaint  figures  was  written :  — 

'*TU01fAe   FLAYBL,   0H08T-LATES." 

Sick  with  fear  I  laid  it  down,  and  sought 
painfully  in  my  brain  for  the  meaning  of  this 
mystery.  I  could  find  none,  but  I  resolved 
to  show  the  picture  to  no  one,  and,  fearing 
Martha  or  Miss  Mildred  might  see  it,  I  carrii>d 
the  portfolio  to  my  room,  and  locked  it  away. 
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Then   I  searched  resolutely  through   the 

house,  l\rom  chamber  to  chumber,  though  my 

footsteps  sounded  to  my  cars  like  a  traitor*8, 

'  and  a  whispering  Toice  continually  reminded 

me  of  all  Miss  Mildred's  kindness. 

"And  remember,*'  it  said,  "she  relented, 
she  would  have  permitted  you  and  Alice  to  be 
dear  companions.'* 

"That  was  Hubert's  doing,"  I  answered. 
"  Oh,  why  was  he  always  so  watchful,  so 
tender?  " 

"  It  was  not  Mildred's  fault,"  continued  the 
voice,  "that  Alice  wept  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, grieving  for  you,  as  she  rode  ftrora  Clif- 
ton ;  neither  was  it  her  doing  that  you  hated 
your  sister,  and  plotted  in  your  heart  to  take 
awny  her  lover." 

I  ceased  my  search  abruptly.  I  could  dis- 
cover nothing  that  day,  nor  on  the  n^xt,  when 
from  the  lawn  I  counted  all  the  windows,  al- 
lotting to  each  its  chamber,  from  the  great 
library,  with  its  gothic  arch,  to  the  topmost 
garret,  with  its  little  casement,  out  of  which  I 
had  leaned,  on  that  memorable  day  upon  the 
roof. 

But  I  will  say  no  more  of  my  feverish 
search,  pursued  sometimes  in  remorse,  some- 
times in  anger.  Let  it  suffice  that  two  or 
three  days  thus  passed  by,  and  meanwhile  my 
father  did  not  arrive.  This  delay  was  to  me 
like  a  reprieve  to  the  condemned.  Still  on 
every  pretence  possible  I  avoided  Stephen 
Tremainc,  and  escaped  from  his  assiduities  by 
a  thousand  excuses.  An  unnatural  bustle 
pervaded  Treval,  and  yet  in  the  turmoil  a 
stil  ness,  like  the  silence  of  a  coming  tempest. 
"Worn  out  by  emotion  I  wandered  feverishly 
from  room  to  room,  sometimes  on  staircase  or 
in  corridor  overtaken  or  met  by  my  betrothed, 
who  seized  me  with  a  warm,  loving  hand,  and 
poured  forth  questions  on  my  strange  mood, 
intermingled  with  caresses,  which  I  bore  pas- 
sively, ere  escaping  from  his  grasp,  I  wan- 
dered away  agnin,  like  one  demented  by  sor- 
row. At  length  my  father  came,  and,  repress- 
ing the  yearning  which  burnt  within  me  to 
fling  myself  into  his  arms  and  weep  away  my 
grief,  I  only  greeted  him  with  a  calm  aflec- 
tion,  and  then  sought  a  quiet  place  wherein  to 
weep,  and  shutting  myself  in  my  chamber  I 
wept  there. 

Ahl  I  was  very  young,  witch  and  wise 
woman  though  they  called  me,  and  soon  the 
tears  and  sobs  subsided  into  slumber  sweet 
and  simple  as  a  vexed  child's.  A  tap  at  my 
door  arouse*d  me.  It  was  Dominica,  with  one 
of  those  tiny  cups  of  tea  then  fashionable. 
This  woman's  attention  to  me  had  been  so 


great  that  my  suspicion  and  dislike  of  her  had 
half  faded  away. 

"Drink  this,  and  let  me  dress  you,  Miss 
Esther,"  she  said.  "  In  another  hour  every 
one  will  be  assembled  in  the  great  drawing- 
room,  and  your  father  and  Miss  Mildred  will 
meet  for  the  first  time  these  many,  many 
years." 

I  started  up  from  the  bed  where  I  had  flung 
myself,  and  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  scarce  un- 
locked from  sleep.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she 
had  brought  the  old  ghost-layer  with  her,  and 
I  was  to  rise  and  follow  whithersoever  they 
led.  Every  night  since  my  return  to  Treval 
he  had  haunted  me  as  before,  and  filled  as  my 
thoughts  were  awaking,  it  was  still  he  who 
held  them  in  sleep.  And  still  he  dictated  the 
history  of  tliat  blank  time,  and  hid  it  with  re- 
lentless mystery. 

"  Dominica,"  said  I,  dreaming,  "  there  is  a 
secret  close  at  my  right  hand,  yet  I  cannot 
touch  it,  —  a  secret  that  would  give  me  power 
and  revenge  over  a  cruel  woman ;  yet  I  can- 
not lay  a  finger  on  it,  for  it  comes  to  me  and 
goes  like  a  shadow." 

Then,  waking  up,  I  thrust  these  words  aside, 
and  prayed  her  hurriedly  to  fetch  Sir  Stephen. 

"Bid  him  meet  me  in  Mie  west  drawing- 
room,  that  looks  out  upon  the  bees'-nest,"  I 
said. 

In  five  minutes  I  was  standing  in  the  bay- 
window  where  I  had  first  heard  words  of  love 
from  Stephen's  lips.  I  had  held  the  place 
dear  for  his  sake,  but  now  I  shuddered  as  I 
thought  of  the  bitter  recollections  that  would 
henceforth  be  planted  here. 

There  was  a  hurried  step,  a  firm  hand  upon 
the  lock,  and  then,  without  daring  to  look  up, 
I  welcomed  my  lover  by  my  crimson  cheeks. 

"Esther,"  he  said,  standing  by  my  side  for 
the  first  time  timidly,  and  without  the  eager 
clasp  with  which  he  too  often  emphasized  his 
words, —  "Esther,  what  is  this?  You  are 
changed  —  these  three  days  past  no  kind  word 
or  look  has  greeted  me.  Is  this  as  it  should 
be,  Esther,  standing  as  we  two  are  on  the 
verge  of  that  solemn  day  which  shall  bind  us 
both  together  till  death  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  though,  when  I  was  about  to 
quit  him  forever,  he  should  make  me  love  him 
more  by  gentler,  wiser  words  than  of  old. 

I  could  not  look  up,  for  my  eyes  were  full 
of  love  —  a  love  that  I  did  not  altogether  de- 
spise and  hate,  as  I  mostly  hated  my  love  for 
this  glittering  idol  of  my  imagination. 

"Stephen,"  I  faltered,  "you  are  right; 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be  between  us 
two." 
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Mj  trembling  voice  broke  here,  for  I  could 
feel  his  pain,  his  suspense,  stabbing  me ;  but  a 
moment  more  and  a  burning  flush  covered  my 
face,  as  the  fierce  determination  again  arose 
that  Mildred's  revenge  should  fail,  and  the 
cruel  dart  glance  harmless  aside  from  my 
father's  peace  and  Alice's  breaking  heart. 

"  No,  things  are  not  as  they  should  be,"  I 
continued  firmly,  "  for  you  have  deceived  me, 
and  I  have  deceived  you.  I  have  acted  in 
coquetry  and  vanity ;  you  half  in  vanity  and 
half  from  the  necessity  of  your  position. 
Esther  Treganoweh  or  poverty,  —  these  were 
the  alternatives,  and  you  were  pleased  when 
you  found  Esther  was  not  a  witch." 

"Esther,  are  you  mad?"  cried  Stephen, 
seizing  my  hand.  *'  Of  what  are  you  accusing 
me?  —  of  what  are  you  accusing  yourself?  " 

"  Of  the  bitter  truth,"  I  said,  as  I  gently 
drew  away  my  hand.  **You  do  not  really 
love  me,  nor  I  you ;  pardon  me,  and  let  us 
part." 

Stephen  gazed  at  me  in  amazement  and 
anger.  "  This  is  some  childish  whim,"  he 
cried;  **  this  is  because  you  will  keep  faith 
with  your  silly  word,  when  you  swore  in 
childish  anger  you  would  refuse  me." 

I  looked  up  and  met  his  angry  eyes. 
Heaven  help  me  I — there  was  no  refusal,  no 
scorn  in  mine,  nothing  but  anguish.  I  con- 
fess it,  though  I  laugh  now  at  the  short,  fool- 
ish passion  that  beguiled  me.  That  look 
routed  me.  Stephen  had  me  in  his  arms  in  a 
moment. 

**  You  do  not  love  me ! "  he  cried,  as  he 
kissed  cheek  and  brow.  "By  this  and  that, 
you  love  too  well  to  play  the  baby  with  me 
thus.    "Who  shall  part  us  now,  Esther?  " 

The  straining  clasp  in  which  he  held  me 
was  like  a  chain.  I  had  no  happiness  in  it, 
only  a  sense  of  pain,  and  a  longing  to  be  free 
from  his  thrall,  a  loathing,  too,  of  his  power 
which  drooped  my  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  fastened  my  hand  in  his.  Then  he  raised 
his  face,  triumphant  laughter  and  love  falling 
in  a  shower  from  his  eyes  to  mine. 

"  Who  talks  of  parting  ?  "  he  said.  "  What 
silly  little  captive  is  this,  who,  with  words  of 
farewell,  on  her  lips  comes  creeping  to  ray 
arms  for  a  loving  word  and  a  kiss!  Why, 
Esther,  a  silken  string  would  hold  you ;  with 
my  shadow  I  could  bind  you  a  prisoner  to  my 
side ;  but  to-morrow  "  —  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
—  "I  shall  put  a  heavy  fetter  on  this  little 
hand  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  ring,  and  then 
my  tamed  eagle  will  be  my  fluttering  dove  — 
my  —  " 

**Not  your  slave.  Sir  Stephen!"  I  cried^ 
hastily,   while  every  throb  of  life  within  me 


rebelled  against  his  words.    Now,  indeed,  as 
I  stood  flushed  and  indignant  before  him,  I 
felt  I  could  never  take  him  as  a  husband  —  a 
master;  now,  indeed,  I  knew  I  did  not  love  ' 
him. 

**  Who  talks  of  slaves?  "  he  said. 

"  I  do,"  I  answered  mournfully.  *»  When  I 
marry  I  will  be  a  slave  from  head  to  foot,  from 
crown  to  heel,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  a  slave, 
and  I  can  never  be  that  to  you,  Sir  Stephen. 
I  repeat,  I  do  riot  love.  I  am  two  Esthers,  not 
one.  One  loves  you,  one  yields  to  your  kiss, 
and  bears  humbly  your  pride  and  triumph; 
the  other  hates  you,  and  loathes  herself-  )>e- 
cause  hand  and  lip  have  touched  yours.  Now 
marry  me  if  you  dare !  " 

With  flashing  eyes  and  burning  cheeks  I 
stood  before  him,  and  awaited  his  answer; 
and  then  with  cold  contempt  I  saw  the  fear 
that  came  over  his  face,  and  read  the  thought 
within  him  that  I  was  touched  with  madness 
—  a  dangerous  wife  for  a  man  to  have  —  a 
panther,  soft,  beautiful,  gracious,  but  deadly. 
He  shrank  away  from  mo,  and  leaned  against 
the  mantel-piece,  shading  his  brow  with  his 
hand. 

"Esther,  you  choose  a  strange  time  for 
your  mad  speeches.  Do  you  know  our  marriage 
settlement  will  be  signed  to-night?  " 

"Yes,  and  the  deeds  which  give  you  Tre- 
val,  and  put  you  in  possession  of  the  price 
paid  you  for  taking  a  wife  you  do  not 
love." 

"Esther!"  exclaimed  Stephen,  "now  you 
insult  me,  and  I  cannot  forgive  that.  If  you 
are  in  earnest,  we  had,  indeed,  better  part,  late 
as  it  is  to  do  it." 

"My  husband,"  said  I,  "  shall  never  be  sus*> 
pected  of  anything  for  which  I  could  insult 
him." 

"  Esther,  I  will  not  bear  this  even  from  you. 
How  dare  you  accuse  me  of  such  despicable 
meanness?  " 

"  Thank  God,"  said  I  to  my  soul,  "  there  is 
manhood  and  truth  in  him.  Alice  will  be 
happy.  /  never  should.  I  should  never  be- 
lieve there  was  good  in  him.  I  should  always 
be  searching  for  it,  as  I  am  now;  and  how 
dreadAil  of  a  wife  to  say  of  her  husband, 
*  Thank  God,  there  is  good  in  him ! '  •* 

Rapid  as  lightning  was  my  thought,  and 
then  I  spoke:  "I  accuse  you,  because  I  be- 
lieve money,  not  love,  has  made  you  my 
suitor.  This  belief  rankles  in  my  heart,  it 
fills  me  with  suspicion  and  jealousy.  I 
could  not  be  happy  as  your  wife,* so  we  must 
part." 

Stephen  turned  his  face  from  me,  but  he 
made  no  reply.    The  leaven  was  already  work* 
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Ingi  and  the  thought  creeping  abont  his  soul 
that  I  was  proud,  cruel,  false  —  an  unloving, 
ungenerous  woman,  with  whom  life  would  be 
a  tempest. 

"And  it  is  true,"  I  continued  sadly,  "that 
I  do  not  love  you  with  my  whole  entire  na- 
ture; something  within  me  revolts  against 
your  power ;  the  man  I  marry  I  must  love  and 
worship  with  both  my  beings,  not  with  only 
one,  as  I  do  you." 

"You  are  blessed," he  answered  sarcasti- 
cally ;  "  most  people  are  content  with  having 
one  soul." 

"It  is  not  my  fault  if  you  cannot  under- 
stand me,"  I  responded.  "If  I  had  said  my 
heart  and  my  judgment  do  not  agree,  you 
would  comprehend,  I  suppose." 

"  It  would  be  simpler  language.  Miss  Tre- 
ganowen,"  he  replied,  "  and  there  would  be  a 
grain  of  sense  in  it,  which  my  stupidity  failed 
to  see  in  your  other  speech.  You  make  this 
flattering  discovery  very  late,"  he  added, 
bitterly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  late,  but  not  too  late.  You  will 
forgive  me  one  day.  Sir  Stephen,  but  when  a 
wife  makes  such  a  discovery,  a  husband  never 
forgives.  If  I  married  you  to- morrow  I  should 
make  you  miserable." 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  our  opin- 
ions tallied,  but  he  simply  said :  — 

"  In  this  mood,  certainly." 

Pride  bore  him  a  moment  longer,  then  he 
broke  down  with  a  cry  like  a  sob. 

"  O  Esther  I     I  thought  you  loved  me." 

"May  God  forgive  us  all!  —  Mildred  is  a 
cruel  woman,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  with 
shrinking  eyes  I  looked  upon  his  grief. 

"Stephen,"!  said,  gently,  "try  to  forgive 
me.  I  am  very  wretched,  more  wretched 
than  you  will  ever  know.  The  time  will 
come  when  you  will  be  glad  of  this,  but  per- 
haps the  time  will  never  come  when  I  shall 
be  glad.  Things  lie  in  my  path  that  can 
never  block  up  yours,  and  if  you  suffer  a 
little,  love,  health,  wealth,  will  console  you." 

He  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  me;  he  was 
trying  to  understand  that  he  was  not  my  lover 
—  not  my  husband. 

"  Wealth !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his 
head.     "  I  am  a  beggar." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  I,  proudly.  "  Stephen,  I 
am  no  heiress.  It  is  my  intention  to-night  to 
refuse  Miss  Mildred's  benefits." 

"And  why?**  asked  Stephen,  coldly. 

"Simply  because  I  am  her  enemy;  and  I 
have  resolved  on  bringing  her  to  justice  for 
long  years  of  cruelty  to  me  and  mine." 

"  What  has  she  done  to  you,  Esther,  save 
lavish  love  and  riches  on  you?  " 


"She  has  brought  me  up  amid  secrets; 
she  has  hidden  from  me  all  my  life  long  that 
I  have  a  sister —  a  twin  sister." 

Sir  Stephen  in  amazement  looked  at  me,  as 
though  he  thought  I  had  lost  my  reason. 

"You  know  her,"  I  continued.  "She  is 
Alice  Weston." 

"  Alice  I  Alice  Weston  your  sister?  " 

A  deep  flush  covered  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
fell  before  mine. 

"  Yes,  and  she  is  close  by,  at  Treganowen, 
with  my  mother.  Go  and  see  her ;  she  will 
be  glad ;  she  tells  me  she  has  known  you  long." 

"  How  refreshing  it  will  be  to  him  to  go  to 
her  in  all  her  frank,  cheerful  simplicity  of 
heart  and  soul  after  leaving  me!**  I  said  to 
myself,  bitterly. 

Some  remorse,  some  sad  thought  was  work- 
ing on  Stephen's  face. 

"Poor  little  Alice,"  he  said,  pondering 
deeply.  "  And  was  she  to  have  come  to  our 
wedding  to-morrow?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "  She  has  heard  of  no 
weddings.  Oblige  me  in  one  thing,  Stephen. 
I  am  proud ;  do  not  tell  my  sister  that  you  and 
I  were  once  betrothed;  never  tell  her  of  this 
project  of  marriage  between  us.  Promise 
me.     I  have  already  my  mother's  word." 

Was  it  a  sigh  of  relief  or  of  pain  that  burst 
from  Stephen's  lips,  as  he  said,  eagerly  :  — 

"  I  promise  you,  Esther,  on  my  honor. 
And  do  you  indeed  desert  me?  Have  you 
resolved  to  make  me  and  yourself  penni- 
less?" 

"For  myself  I  am  resolved,"  I  answeretl; 
"but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  lose 
anything.  Miss  Mildred  is  not  unjust;  she 
will  see  this  is  my  doing,  not  yours,  and  she 
will  act  accordingly,  and  perhaps  she  will 
bestow  on  my  sister  the  wealth  I  intend  to 
refuse." 

Sir  Stephen  rested  silent,  as  if  pondering 
my  words. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do?"  he  said  at  length, 
in  a  changed  tone.  "I  cannot  be  present 
now  at  this  family  meeting." 

"Miss  Mildred  never  meant  you  should 
be,"  I  answered.  "  After  the  signing  of  the 
settlement  she  would  ask  you  to  quit  us." 

Sir  Stephen  sighed  deeply-  Well,  the 
settlement  certainly  was  magnificent  —  it  was 
worth  a  sigh. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do?"  he  reiterated, 
wearily. 

"  Go  to  Treganowen,"  I  answered ;  "  I  will 
account  to  her  for  your  absence.  Believe, 
too,  that  I  will  care  for  your  interests ;  none 
will  do  it  as  I  shall,  Stephen.  Now  take  this 
monthly  rose  to  Alice  for  ™®'''  (jQOqIc 
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Mechanically  Sir  Stephen  took  it  from  my 
fingers,  and  gazed  at  me  wistfully. 

*'  Is  tlierc  no  hope,  Esther?  Are  we  parted 
forever  and  ever  ?  " 

"Forever,"!  echoed.  "And  I  only  ask 
that  you  will  not  tell  my  sister  of  our  foolish 
love." 

Did  I  not  know,  wlien  I  said  these  words, 
that  if  be  told  the  whole  world  he  would  not 
tell  her.  But  I  was  not  one  to  do  a  thing  by 
halves.  If  I  had  shown  jealousy,  if  I  had 
uttered  a  reproach,  if  I  had  let  him  see  that  I 
ever  knew  of  his  love  for  Alice,  I  could  not 
plant  the  barb  in  his  self-love  which  would 
destroy  any  pleasant  thought  of  me,  and 
bring  him  back  to  her.  So  I  ruthlessly  cut 
and  wounded  his  heart  till  I  felt  he  hated  roc, 
and  I  uttered  not  a  word  which  could  show 
him  I  knew  the  secret  of  his  fickleness.  All 
the  blame  of  this  abrupt  change,  tliis  hard 
cruelty,  I  took  on  myself.  "  And  on  myself 
alone,"  I  said  aloud,  "  Miss  Mildred*8  anger 
shall  fall." 

He  looked  at  me  in  wonder. 

"Who  can  understand  you?"  he  said. 
"You  have  been  brought  up  strangely. 
Why  has  your  sister^s  existence  been  kept 
secret  from  you  ?  " 

How  I  could  have  answered  him!  But  I 
only  said  quietly,  "  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  a 
family  history  belonging  more  to  my  father  and 
Miss  Mildred  than  to  me." 

"  Alice  was  always  interested  in  you,"  he 
remarked,  thoughtfully. 

*^Sho  is  a  lovely  girl,"  said  I,  "good  and 
gentle,  and  her  heart  is  fresh  and  pure  as  the 
first  dew.  When  she  loves  —  "I  stopped,  but 
it  seemed  to  Sir  Stephen  I  had  said  more,  for 
he  cried  out  eagerly :  — 

"  Yes,  Esther,  when  she  loves  it  will  be  with 
her  whole  heart,  not  with  half  her  spirit,  as 
you  say  you  do.  I  firmly  believe  you  have 
never  loved  me." 

He  did  not  see  my  scalding  tears,  for  I 
turned  away  from  him  with  my  hand  upon  the 
door. 

"You  speak  like  an  oracle,  Stephen,  I 
never  loved  you ;  it  was  all  vanity,  romance, 
the  veriest  rubbish  of  a  wild  imagination." 

"Take  care!  "he  cried  fiercely;  "do  not 
exasperate  me  too  much.  A  man  cannot  al- 
ways be  played  with  and  insulted  in  tliis  way. 
Love  is  a  raging  fire ;  men  have  shot  women 
for  less  than  you  have  said  to  me." 

His  words  did  not  frighten,  they  softened 
me.  I  turned  towards  him  with  a  more 
generous  sorrow  in  my  heart  than  I  bad  felt 
yet 


"  Say  you  forgive  me,"  I  wdd.     "We  can  • 
never  meet  again  like  this." 

He  did  not  heed  me. 

"Estji'er,  recollect  in  rejecting  me  you 
beggar  me  also.  Take  the  sole  responsibility 
of  this  deed  upon  yourself.  Disappoint  your 
father,  anger  Miss  Mildred,  beggar  me  if  you 
will,  but  remember  I  am  not  the  guilty  one, 
though  it  is  I  who  must  bear  the  consequence 
of  your  sudden,  selfish  and  cruel  change. 
You  are  safe  —  the  Misses  Tremainc  love  you 
—  you  will  not  sufier.  As  for  mo,  they  only 
took  me  from  obscurity  for  your  sake.  Fare- 
well, Miss  Treganowen ;  you  are  unworthy  of 
the  love  I  so  blindly  gave  you.  I  shall  not 
grieve  for  you.  It  is  better  to  work  for  one's 
bread  than  to  have  such  a  wife  as  you.  I  fling 
you  all  ofi*,  and  would  to  God  I  had  been  brave 
enough  to  be  independent  before !  " 

Witliout  a  touch  of  the  hand,  without  a 
look  or  a  sign,  he  opened  the  window  and 
sprang  out  upon  the  green  sward,  and  dash- 
ing aside  the  syringas  strode  away  with  hasty 
step. 

I  sank  down  upon  the  carpet  and  burst  into 
an  hysterical  laugh. 

"  Such  a  love  as  this  is  not  worth  weeping 
for,"  I  said  to  myself  bitterly.  "I  wonder 
how  much  of  what  we  have  felt  and  said  is 
real,  and  how  much  was  like  the  actor's  pas- 
sion, which  only  runs  through  his  veins  while 
the  scene  fires  him ! " 

Ah!  since  my  imagination  painted  a  halo 
round  this  idol  —  since  I  lent  mysulf  a  tool 
to  Miss  Mildred's  schemes  of  vengeance,  in. 
what  a  maze  I  have  wandered !  I  know  not 
now  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry,  whether  I 
love  or  hate,  whether  Stephen  is  good  or  bad. 
I  only  know  that  towards  myself  I  feel  an  in- 
tense contempt  from  head  to  heel.  And  all 
the  world  is  false,  hollow,  a  sham,  stagey  like 
myself!    Faugh !  I  am  sick ! 

O  Jenifer!  my  poor  Jenifer!  I  wish  you 
were  here.  I  could  talk  to  you  about  Hubert ; 
that  would  do  me  good. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  western  road,  the  road  to 
Treganowen,  and  I  no  longer  doubted  whether 
I  felt  glad  or  sorry.  Like  one  relieved  from 
the  heaviness  of  a  great  weight,  I  sprang  up- 
stairs to  my  own  room  and  dressed  quickly, 
wondering  the  while  why  a  parting  I  had 
deemed  so  difficult  and  cruel  should  prove  so 
easy. 

Then  dismissing  Dominica,  and  counting 
forty  minutes  on  tlie  clock  to  the  hour  when  I 
should  be  summoned  to  the  great  drawinr- 
room,  I  drew  forth  Paul's  narratiYe  and  read 
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it  I  had  vowed  to  mjself,  that  till  I  and  my 
Billy  love  were  parted,  I  would  not  probe  the 
secret  of  my  cousinship  to  Huber  Spencer. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

I  WILL  not  speak  here  of  this  secret,  or 
show  in  words  a  single  wave  of  that  sea  of 
emotion  which  agitated  me,  as  I  pat  the  narra- 
tive aside,  and  prepared  to  descend  to  the 
drawing-room. 

According  to  Miss  Mildred's  wish  I  was 
dressed  in  white,  no  single  touch  of  color  ex- 
cept the  small  green  leaves  of  the  pearly 
Cornish  heath,  which  trimmed  my  Dacca  mus- 
lin, appearing  on  my  dress.  The  flutter  of 
my  slight  robe,  light  and  soft  as  a  cobweb, 
made  me  pause  in  sudden  fear,  as  I  descended 
the  staircase,  and  I  looked  back  in  terror, 
wondering  if  the  interraption  I  anticipated  to 
the  imposing  ceremony  Miss  Mildred  had  pre- 
pared, were  already  come,  too  early  for  my 
wish. 

But  no ;  all  was  silent,  and  never  did  Treval 
appear  to  me  so  hushed,  so  ghostly,  so  haunted, 
as  with  soft  step,  and  closed  lips,  and  every 
nerve  trembling  with  secret  expectation,  I 
crept  on  through  hall  and  corridor,  till  I 
reached  the  door  of  the  great  drawing-room, 
where  the  murmur  of  voices  told  mc  Miss 
Admonitia  and  others  were  already  assembled. 
Then  entering,  I  walked  softly  across  the  car- 
pet, and  took  my  place  silently  by  my  father*s 
side. 

"  Can  this  be  Miss  Mildred?  "  I  asked  my- 
self, as,  with  the  flush  of  excitement  on  my 
cheeks,  I  rose  as  she  entered. 

Her  dress  was  of  white  satin;  a  long, 
sweeping  ^robe,  edged  with  an  arabesque 
worked  in  jet  and  small  diamonds.  Her  hair 
was  dressed  in  the  old  style,  drawn  high 
from  tlie  forehead,  with  long  undulating  waves 
trailing  on  her  neck,  and  a  few  diamonds 
glanced  here  and  there  like  gleaming  fire  amid 
their  rich  black  tresses.  Her  face  wore  an 
unwonted  flush,  and  her  eyes  shone  brightly. 
She  was  certainly  beautiful,  and  no  one  would 
^have  dreamed  of  giving  her  the  full  comple- 
ment of  years  that  had  passed  so  painfully  over 
lier  pale  brow.  The  white  dress  took  some- 
what from  the  fragility  of  her  figure,  and  in 
giving  roundness  added  youth ;  so  now  for  the 
first  time  I  had  a  true  idea  of  that  loveliness 
which  in  girlhood  had  gained  her  the  title  of 
the  white  rose. 

My  father  advanced  hurriedly  to  meet  her 
a«  she  entered.     He  was  much  agitated,  and 


seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  his  action,  as 
he  took  her  hand  and  placed  her  in  a  chair. 

**  Mildred, ''  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  but  no 
further  word  broke  from  his  quivering  lips. 
To  see  this  pale  woman  was  to  see  the  ghost 
of  his  dead  youth,  and  to  raise  from  their 
shrouds  a  thousand  memories  whose  repro&ch- 
ful  presence  stifled  speech. 

Mildred's  lip,  too,  shook  an  instant,  but 
then  in  the  softest  accents  of  her  silvery 
voice  her  tones  broke  distinctly,  gently,  on 
the  ear. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Ralph,  we  could  not  ask  your 
wife  here  to-night.  Lucy  will  come  to-morrow 
to  Esther's  wedding." 

In  my  hot,  angry  heart  I  had  resolved  to  let 
all  things  go  on  as  she  willed  till  the  time  ar- 
rived for  me  to  speak,  so  I  returned  no  contra- 
diction to  her  words. 

My  father  bowed  his  head  in  reply,  his  eyes 
fixed  moumftilly  on  the  face  he  had  once 
loved  so  well. 

Then  Mildred  turned  towards  me,  laying 
her  thin  white  hand  on  the  parchment  before 
him. 

**  Esther,  where  is  Stephen?  Why  does  he 
delay?  " 

''He  is  gone  to  Treganowen  on  a  message 
for  me,"  said  I,  in  a  low  voice.  **  I  was  sure 
you  would  not  want  him.  Miss  Mildred." 

Mildred  smiled  kindly,  and  my  cruel  heart 
smote  me  like  a  stab. 

"  Well,  your  settlement  must  be  signed  in 
the  morning,"  she  said.  ''  You  have  certainly 
spared  me  some  embarrassment,  Esther,  for 
I  only  wanted  Stephen  during  the  reading  of 
this  deed  of  gift,  by  which  Admonitia  bestows 
on  him  the  estate  and  mansion  of  Pencarrow, 
which  brings  in  a  rental  of  three  thousand 
a  year.** 

"Is  there  any  condition  with  your  gift?" 
I  asked. 

"  Admonitia  and  I  do  not  make  conditions 
with  our  gifts,  Esther." 

With  a  sigh  of  rielief  I  came  forward  to  the 
table. 

"  You  give  it  without  reference  to  me  —  it 
would  be  his  if  I  were  dead  —  if  I  were  to  die 
to-morrow." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Admonitia,  gravely.  "  We 
owe  him  this  in  justice,  having  brought  him  up 
as  our  heir;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
your  marriage  —  " 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  "  I  cried,  eagerly. 

But  Miss  Mildred  stayed  my  further  speech 
by  lajdng  her  silken  hand  upon  my  head. 

"What    matters    it    our  motive,    Esther? 

Freely  we  give  it,  freely  Sir  Stephen  accepts 

the  gift.    Mr.  Tresidder,  let  u&^n  at  once.'' 
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An  old  gentleman  seated  by  the  window, 
whom  I  had  long  known  as  the  confidential 
solicitor  of  the  sisters,  came  forward  and 
pointed  to  the  spot  where  Miss  Admonitia  was 
to  place  her  signature. 

**And  may  I  be  the  witness?**  said  I, 
eagerly. 

**  He  cannot  say  now  I  have  beggared  him," 
I  thought  with  joy,  as  with  rapid  pen  I  wrote 
my  name. 

Then  the  parchment  was  set  aside  on  a  dis- 
tant table,  and  Miss  Mildred,  beckoning  with 
her  hand  for  silence,  said  softly :  — 

**  Mr.  Tresidder,  will  you  oblige  me  by 
reading  Admiral  Treganowen's  will  ?  " 

As  the  old  gentleman  untied  the  tape  round 
a  small  packet,  I  glanced  on  the  assembled 
faces.  My  father  was  pale,  even  to  deathli- 
ness ;  Miss  Admonitia  simply  watchful  of  her 
Aster ;  Miss  Mildred  I  can  only  compare  to  a 
trembling  flame ;  there  was  the  quivering  as  of 
a  suppressed  fire  in  her ;  her  very  hair  seemed 
rustling,  her  eyes  gleamed,  and  the  firm  yet 
agitated  clasp  of  her  hand  on  a  small  casket 
told  of  a  strength  and  burning  like  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  volcano.  In  the  quiet  holding  in  of 
our  breath,  in  tiie  stillness  of  our  excitement, 
the  rustling  of  the  paper  in  Mr.  Tresidder's 
hands,  was  a  sharp  pain  in  the  ear,  and  the 
monotonous  tones  of  his  voice  were  a  madden- 
ing irritation. 

**  Miss  Treganoweii  will  understand,  of 
course,'*  he  said,  **  that  I  hold  here  only  the 
copy  of  her  grandfather's  will,  and  its  con- 
tents are  new  to  no  one  here  excepting 
herself." 

With  this  preamble  he  began  thus  :  — 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
Arthur  Crehylls  Treganowen,  of  Treganowen 
Towers,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Esquire. 
I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  personal  property, 
of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  after  payment  of 
my  just  debts,  and  fiineral^  and  testamentary 
expenses,  unto  my  dear  wife,  I^oveday  Alice 
Treganowen,  for  her  sole  and  separate  use; 
but  in  case  she  shall  not  be  living  at  the  time 
of  my  decease,  then  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
same  to  my  son,  Ralph  Tregarthcn  Trega- 
nowen. I  give  and  devise  all  my  real  estate 
called  Treganowen  Towers,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall  aforesaid,  and  all  other 
real  estate  of  which  I  may  die,  seized,  unto 
Mildred  Salome  Tremaine,  of  Treval,  in  the 
said  county  of  Cornwall,  unto  such  uses  as  she 
may  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  any  deed  or 

,  deeds,  or  by  her  last  will  in  writing,  direct, 
limit,  and  appoint.  I  nominate,  constitute,  and 

'  appoint  my  said  wife  sole  executrix  of  this  my 


will.  In  witness  whereof  I.  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  sea!  this  fourth  day  of  February, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty. 

"Arthur  Creutlls  Tregakowbn. 
(L.S.) 
"  Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  de- 
clared by  the  said  testator  as  and  for 
his    last    will    and    testament    in    the 
presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request  and 
in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of- 
each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names  as  witnesses. 

"  Samuel  Tresidder, 

Solicitor,  Tniro. 
"  Wm.  Hodge, 
**  Tobias  Vinnkt, 

Clerks  to  Mr.  Tresidder.** 

As  Mr.  Tresidder  finished  reading  this  brief 
testament,  he  bowed  to  us,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

Then  Miss  Mildred  rose,  and  the  sad  rustle 
of  the  satin  robe  she  wore  sounded  like  the 
flutter  of  uncertain  wings,  as  though  her  good 
spirit  fled  unwillingly  away. 

**  We  meet,  Ralph,"  she  said,  **  not  to  rake 
up  the  dead  past,  but  to  build  a  happy  future 
for  you  and  yours.  Surely  a  wedding  t*  a 
happy  thing.  But  Esther  has  been  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  facts  connected  with  her 
fnmily  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  reveal. 
Have  I  your  permission  to  speak  ?  " 

My  father  bowed  his  head,  but  there  was  a 
world  of  pain  in  the  quiet  affirmative. 

With  her  hand  upon  the  casket,  Miss  Mil- 
dred opened  it,  took  from  it  a  faded  letter, 
and  unfolded  it  with  firm,  white  fingers. 

"  Ralph  —  Esther !  *'  she  said  —  oh,  how  sil- 
very clear  and  calm  her  voice,  how  stormy  the 
lurid  light  of  cruel  fire  in  her  eyes !  —  "  that 
will  before  the  world  gives  me  Treganowen ; 
this  letter  takes  it  away.     Listen." 

Then  the  soft  sound  of  her  voice  rippled 
over  the  ear  in  sweetest  music,  such  as  the 
moonlight  might  speak,  or  the  last,  palest  ray 
of  stmset  utter  in  its  farewell  to  the  earth,  as 
it  dies  in  a  quivering  shimmer  in  the  night- 
shadowed  sky. 

*•  To  Miss  Mildred  Salome  Tresi aine  :  — 
"  You,  Mildredf  and  you  only,  have  long 
known  of  the  remorse  and  sorrow  gnawing  at 
my  heart.  I  am  a  crushed  man,  but  I  die 
repentant,  earnestly  desiring  to  do  justice.  I 
herein  confess  my  crime  that  I  wickedly  con- 
spired against  my  brother,  and  by  means  of 
my  cruel  plot  I  became  the  cause  of  his  igno- 
minious death.     An  hour  before  he  mounted 

the  scaffold  he  sent  me  a  letter  by  a  sura 
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liAnd«  In  this,  to  my  amazement,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  marriage  with  a  girl  of  low 
birth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter, and  be  charged  me,  on  pain  of  his  bitter 
curse,  to  find  his  wife  and  children,  and  give 
them  their  rights  of  name,  position,  and 
fortune.  He  spoke  incoherently  of  his  chil- 
dren, begging  me  to  take  heed  that  ho  had 
but  one  son,  who  had  been  stolen,  he  said, 
in  childhood,  and  had  fallen  into  bad  hands; 
he  might  even,  he  feared,  be  now  a  thief. 
Yet,  if  he  could  be  found,  he  was  his  heir; 
but  if  my  efforts  to  recover  him  should  fail, 
then  I   was   to  give  his    daughter   £10,000, 

'and  to  hold  his  estates  in  trust  until  such 
time  as  his  son,  or  his  son's  heirs,  could  be 
discovered.  Sliould  he,  however,  have  died 
a  dishonorable  death,  or  have  married  with 
any  other  save  a  lady  by  birth  or  name  (and 
this  he  said,  fearing  his  son's  children  might 
be  the  offspring  of  some  low  woman  of  the 
jails),  or  should  forty  years  pass  over,  and 
his  son  or  grandson  remain  unfound,  then  I 
was  to  yield  his  estates  to  that  one  of  his 
daughter's  children  whom  I  should  select. 

**  Thus  this  letter,  partially  incoherent,  and 
unsigned,  and  unwitnessed,  and  perchance 
legally  worthless,  had  yet  the  sacredness  of  a 
will,  and  God  has  punished  me  that  I  have 
unheeded  it.  True,  I  made  some  faint  efforts 
to  find  my  brother's  widow  and  children,  but 
they  failed;  yet  lately  you  and  I,  Mildred, 
have  reason  to  think  these  latter  live,  and  I 
charge  you,  as  you  wish, for  mercy  in  heaven, 
to  find  my  brother's  heirs,  and  fulfil  his  will 
as  written  in  his  last  moesage  to  me.  And  I 
desire  that  you  will  hold  my  estate  in  trust, 
and  if  his  son  be  unworthy,  or  have  died  a 
shameful  death,  or  if  he  have  intermarried 
with  vice,  or  his  children  be  illegitimate,  then 
I  charge  you,  after  forty  years  from  my 
brother's  death  have  passed,  to  yield  over  the 
estate  of  Trcganowen  to  that  one  of  my 
brother's  daughter's  children  whom  you  may 
select  or  appoint.  And  I  hereby  give  you 
the  power  to  make  this  selection,  which  my 
brother  delegated  to  me.  And  I  do  hereby 
beseech  and  implore  you  not  to  take  counsel 
of  any  one,  but  to  hold  all  this  a  secret,  that 
my  brother's  ignominious  death,  and  my  share 
therein,  may  be  forever  bidden  from  the 
world.  And  I  further  beseech  you  to  comfort 
and  help  my  son  Kalpli  as  much  as  lies  in 
your  power.  But  if  he  resists  your  will,  in 
aught  that  you  may  request  in  your  endeavors 
to  do  justice  and  fulfil  my  behests,  then  I 
charge  you,  on  the  curse  of  a  dying  man's 

~aoul,  to  proclaim  aloud  my  crime  and  my 
brother's  crime  of  mutiny  and  murder,  through 


mine,  for  which  he  suffered  death  by  banging, 
that  thus  Ralph's  disobedience  to  my  wishes, 
expressed  through  you,  may  cause  the  name 
of  Treganowen  to  become  a  curse  and  an 
infamy  to  all  ages.  May  God  avert  this  sin 
fh)m  him,  and  spare  you  the  pain  of  doing 
this !  And  I  further  pray  that  you  will  induce 
my  son  Ralph  to  inhabit  Treganowen  Towers, 
that  by  this  and  other  means  you  may  both 
hide  my  guilt  and  sorrow  from  evil  tongues. 

"  Mildred,  I  know  your  courage  and  your 
love,  and  I  die  believing  that  if  justice  can  be 
done  you  will  do  it.  I  desire  you,  if  God 
should  spare  you,  to  wait  twenty-eight  years 
after  my  death  before  you  bestow  Treganowen 
on  that  child  of  my  brother's  daughter  whom 
you  may  select,  provided,  of  course,  that  his 
son,  or  son's  son,  cannot  be  found.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  if  you  can  discover  no  de- 
scendants of  my  brother's,  then  act  as  if  they 
were  dead,  let  my  testament  remain  in  force, 
and  God's  will  be  done. 

"  Mildred,  you  have  refused  to  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  noble  secrecy  you  kept  through 
that  bitter  time  when  the  world,  with  Ralph  at 
its  head,  accused  you  of  murder.  One  word 
from  you  T^ould  have  proved  your  innocence, 
but  that  word  would  have  made  the  name  of 
Treganowen  a  hissing  and  a  by- word  forever. 
So  you  were  silent,  and  I,  a  cowardly  old 
man,  looked  on  and  held  my  peace;  I  let  you 
suffer  because  I  loved  my  son ;  for  the  same 
reason  you,  Mildred,  were  content  to  suffer. 
Should  he  ever  return  to  you,  and  no  stronger 
or  holier  duty  hold  you  back,  accept  him  for 
your  husband,  and  may  God  bless  you  both ! 

**When  you  read  out  this  letter  to  my 
brother's  son,  grandson,  or  daughter's  child, 
tell,  also,  that  history  and  secret  which  you 
hid  at  your  sister's  death.  Now  that  I  divulge 
my  guilt,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  speak. 

"  I  cannot  address  such  a  woman  as  you  as 
a  girl,  no,  nor  even  as  a  daughter,  for  you 
have  been  more  to  me  —  my  consoler,  my 
friend,  and  helper  —  the  sufferer  for  my  sins, 
the  uncomplaining  victim  of  my  son's  fickle- 
ness and  cruelty.  Farewell,  Mildred!  I 
leave  you  my  honor  and  my  name,  and  I  sign 
myself, 

**  Truly  your  servant,  and  grateful  friend, 
"Arthur  Crehylls  Treganowen." 

The  silvery  sweet  voice  of  Mildred  ceased, 
and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair  with  parted 
l^ps?  grasping  the  papers  with  meaningless, 
nervous  fingers.  There  was  a  moment  of 
deep  silence,  painful  to  the  strained  ear,  then* 
Mildred  spoke  again. 

"  Ralph,"  she  Baigj-||^]^,^^iow  low  her  tone 
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fell  as  she  uttered  that  name !  —  "  when  your 
father  recorded  here  his  wish  that  I  should 
speak  of  my  sufferings  to  his  brother's  heiress, 
he  could  not  divine  she  would  be  your 
dau{?htcr.     Shall  I  speak,  or  be  silent?  ** 

A  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  my  father's 
face. 

"  Speak,  Mildred,"  he  answered.  "I  wish 
Esther  fully  to  understand  how  much  I  owe  to 
your  generosity.  She  comprehends  now  the 
power  you  have  held  over  me  through  that  let- 
ter of  my  father's,  but  I  want  her  to  feel  there 
was  an  obligatibn  on  my  part  even  greater, 
which  forced  me  to  obey  all  your  wishes. 
Surely,  Mildred,  Esther  has  something  to  for- 
give both  you  and  me." 

"  Do  sisters  always  bring  each  other  happi- 
piness?"  said  Mildred,  softly.  "I  desired 
above  all  things  that  the  heiress  of  Tregan- 
owen  should  be  happy" 

Her  face  flushed  at  these  words,  and  the  old 
desolate  ring  in  her  voice  echoed  mournfully 
in  my  ear  as  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  always  been  grieved,  Ralph,  that 
you  chose  exile  in  India  rather  than  a  peace- 
ful life  in  your  own  home  —  I  say  your  own 
home,  for  who  liad  so  great  a  right  to  Tregan- 
owen  as  you,  the  father  of  its  lawful  heiress 
and  the  husband  of  Lucy,  dauj;hter  of  Ralph 
Treganowen  and  Barbara  Polwhele  his  wife  ? 
Ralph,  I  tmderstand  youj  motive  —  it  was 
because  you  would  owe  nothing  to  me, 
Esther,  Mr.  Tresidder  will  tell  you  that  your 
father  has  refused  to  touch  the  revenues  of 
Treganowen,  which  I  pressed  on  him  as  his 
legal  right  as  heir-at-law,  for  the  will  in  reality 
only  gives  me  a  power  of  appointment.  No 
claimant  but  you  will  ever  rise  to  demand  of 
me  the  moderate  sum  spent  necessarily  on  the 
old  mansion  and  gardens.  This  is  the  only 
disbursement;  hence  the  accumulations  are 
immense." 

Long  ago  I  had  felt  impatient,  now  I  was 
trembling,  burning  as  with  a  fire  within  me, 
and  at  the  words  **  no  claimant,"  I  started 
from  my  seat;  then,  mindful  that  my  time  was 
not  come,  I  sat  down  again,  watchful  and 
silent  as  before. 

Mildred  fixed  her  large  eyes  on  me  mourn- 
fully, and  a  quivering  movement  played  over 
her  lip»,  as  though  she  would  have  said,  **  and 
you  too,  Esther !  "  —  and  there  was  a  motion 
of  her  hand,  as  if  she  would  have  held  it 
towards  me,  but  she  repressed  it,  and  shading 
her  face  she  began  in  a  low  voice  the  story  of 
her  sister's  murder,  and  her  lover's  fickleness. 

With  what  exquisite  delicacy  she  touched 
on  this,  with  what  pitying,  tender  words  she 
told  the  tale,  I  can  never  say. 


*'Like  a  ghost  ever  gliding  nearer,**  «h« 
said,  "  like  a  red  hand  coming  forth  to  clutch 
me,  I  felt  the  thought  approaching  that  I  had 
lost  Ralph's  love.  I  fled  from  it  and  wan- 
dered alone,  crushing  my  sorrow.  One  day 
in  the  wood,  by  the  old  wishing-well  of  Treval, 
where  maidens  still  come  to  whisper  their 
hopes,  I  sat  down  disconsolate.  Lost  in- 
thought  I  started  at  the  sound  of  a  rough 
voice,  and,  looking  up.  I  saw  a  man  leaning 
against  a  witch  elm,  watching  me. 

**You  look  wisht  for  a  bride,  Miss  Tre- 
maine,"  he  said.  "  You  are  the  one  who  ia 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Ralph  Treganowen?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  with  my  lips,  while  my 
heart  said,  "  No,  no,  never." 

**  You  think  he  is  heir  to  many  a  good  acre, 
don't  you?  " 

Astonished,  I  simply  said  "Yes,"  without 
another  word. 

**You  are  mistaken;  he  is  as  good  as  a 
beggar,"  said  the  man,  coarsely.  **  What 
will  you  give  me  to  tell  the  truth?  I  risk  my 
life  in  every  word  I  say." 

For  a  moment  I  was  too  bewildered  to 
answer,  but  in  that  moment  a  thousand  hopes 
rushed  through  my  heart.  **  Oh,  if  through 
this  I  could  win  back  his  lost  lore  I ''  I 
thought. 

"  Name  your  price,"  said  I. 

'*My  life  is  worth  as  much  to  me  as  yonrs 
to  you,"  he  answered.  "There  are  folks 
would  kill  me  if  they  knew  I  had  spoken  to 
you.  Give  me  a  thousand  pounds.  I  don't 
ask  for  payment  till  after  I  have  proved  the 
truth  of  my  words." 

I  promised  him  t!)is  sum  on  that  condition, 
and  then  heard  for  the  first  time  the  admiral's 
brother  had  left  wife  and  children.  The  first 
was  dead,  but  the  others  he  could  bring  for- 
ward, and  he  threatened  to  do  this  unless  well 
paid,  and  to  tell  them  of  their  rights,  of  which 
he  declared  them  now  ignorant. 

I  hastened  with  this  tale  to  Treganowen, 
expecting  an  indignant  denial  from  the  admi- 
ral; but  I  witnessed  an  old  man's  remorse, 
and  I  heard  a  terrible  confession.  Horror- 
stricken  I  would  have  left  him,  but  he  im- 
plored me  for  Ralph's  sake,  and  I  stayed. 
For  his  sake,  too,  I  made  solemn  promise  lie 
exacted  not  to  tell  his  son  till  he  was  dead. 

"Spare  me,"  ho  said,  "Ralph  is  hot- 
headed; he  would  yield  up  the  Towers  at 
once ;  he  would  sec  me  and  his  mother  cast 
forth  in  ignominy  and  disgrace.  Oh  I  hide 
this  till  we  are  gone." 

I  promised,  and  I  kept  my  word  even 
when  Ralph  spurned  me  from-4iim  as  A  mar* 
deress.  Diaitized  bv  CjOOQI^ 
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I  confess,  when  the  admiral  entreated  me  to 
see  the  man  again,  and  bribe  him  to  silence,  I 
was  not  shocked.  How  could  I  bear  to  see  a 
stranger  take  the  Towers  from  Ralph? 
Moreover,  the  letter  of  the  poor  mutineer 
seemed  to  me  only  the  emanation  of  a  crazed 
brain  seeking  revenge  —  his  cliildren  had  no 
legal  right,  I  felt  sure.  I  was  greatly  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  when,  on  meeting  the  man 
again,  I  found  ho  was  a  thief —  one  of  a  gang 
of  thieves  —  and  I  learned  that  the  supposed 
heir  of  Trcganowen  was  a  robber  also ;  but  he 
would  divulge  neither  his  name  nor  his  abode. 
The  man  was  evidently  held  back  by  some 
great  fear.  I  found  in  common  with  the 
world  in  general  he  fancied  Mr/  Treganowen 
was  drowned  off  Bovisand,  and  of  course  I 
was  careful  not  to  undeceive  him. 

I  met  him  often  by  the  admiral's  wish, 
striving  to  gain  the  truth  from  him— striring, 
perchance,  more  earnestly  to  bribe  him  to 
hide  himself  and  his  story  in  some  distant 
land.  He  hesitated  —  he  seemed  afraid  to  do 
either.  One  night  he  hid  in  terror,  declaring 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  captain.  As  the 
Toices  drew  near  I  hid  also,  and  in  a  moment 
I  saw  a  man  pass  with  my  sister  Alicia.  I 
saw  her  face  distinctly;  his  was  hidden.  I 
trembled  exceedingly,  frenzied  with  fear  and 
horror.  Long  after  they  had  passed,  I  still 
stood  silent  beneath  the  tree  where  I  had 
crouched. 

The  man!s  words  roused  me.  "  Our  cap'n 
is  after  high  game,"  he  said.  "I  wondered 
what  we  were  lingering  here  for.  I  see  now 
what's  up.  How  would  you  like  your  sister 
to  run  away  with  a  highwayman?  " 

I  burst  from  him  and  ran  home.  I  dared 
tell  no  one  of  this  shame.  I  should  be  asked 
what  /  was  doing  in  the  wood  so  late.  I 
should  ruin  Ralph;  and  to  whom  could  I 
breathe  a  word  against  Alicia's  honor?  Not 
to  Admonitia,  so  proud  and  pure,  that  she 
started  away  in  disbelief  if  the  shadow  of 
shame  touched  her;  not  to  my  father  —  I  had 
killed  my  mother,  should  I  murder  him,  too, 
by  this  tale  of  his  favorite  daughter's  vile- 
ness?  not  to  Ralph,  surely;  my  story  would 
seem  to  him  the  criicl  calumny  of  a  jealous 
heart.  So  I  was  silent,  and  I  saw  Ralph  lov- 
ing her  still,  till  I  grew  mad  in  my  misery.. 
Then  I  spoke  to  her^  I  warned  her,  I  implored 
her,  and  the  fierce  quarrel  Mr.  Winterdale 
partly  overheard  was  set  down  to  my  rage  and 
hate  against  her  for  Ralph's  sake. 

At  last  the  man  gave  me  information  that 
wonld  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  young 
.Treganowen,  but  to  find  him  would  be  to 
find  a  robber,  to  disgrace  the  name  of  Tre- 


ganowen, to  beggar  Ralph.  1  would  not  tell 
the  admiral  of  this  discovery.  I  resolved  to 
keep  Treganowen  for  Ralph  and  his  children. 
I  had  always  resolved  this.  I  have  kept 
my  resolve  through  murder  and  death,  and 
anguish  unutterable. 

Mildred  rose  to  her  full  height,  and  her 
large  eyes  dilated  with  joy  and  triumph. 
Again  I  would  have  started  up,  but  the 
man  and  the  signal  I  was  expecting  came 
not. 

"  I  bribed  the  ruffian,"  said  Mildred,  "  to 
go  to  America,  and  carry  his  story  with  him ; 
but  before  I  could  give  him  the  money  Alicia 
had  fied,  and  I  was  a  prisoner.  I  was  silent 
through  all.  Was  I  to  tell  that  I  suspected 
my  sister  was  the  paramour  of  a  robber? 
Was  I  to  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  my  father  to 
the  grave?  Was  I  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  my  betrothed  was  enjoying  rights  not 
his  ?  Was  I  to  make  an  old  man -r  his  father, 
my  friend  —  bow  his  head  in  shame,  and  die 
disgraced  —  a  felon,  the  brother  of  a  felon? 
Could  I  think  of  him  and  of  Ralph  cast  out 
of  the  old  Towers  of  Treganowen  dishonored, 
and  not  nerve  my  soul  to  suffer  all  things 
rather  than  speak?  I  have  finished,"  con- 
cluded Mildred,  abruptly.  ''You  know  the 
rest." 

My  God !  how  the  hot  iron  of  her  martyr- 
dom quivered  through  my  flesh  and  entered 
my  soul!  I  pictured  to  myself  the  old 
admiral  granting  the  warrant  for  her  arrest ; 
I  saw  my  father's  fever  of  love  and  hate ;  his 
fury  against  her,  his  repulsion  of  that  pure 
little  silken  hand,  lovely  still,  true  to  him 
still,  shading  now  the  flush  that  crimsoned  her 
worn  cheek.  I  turned  to  my  father ;  he  had 
hidden  his  hands ;  but  in  a  moment  he  rose, 
and  hurried  towards  Miss  Mildred  and  took 
her  hands.  Words  broke  firom  his  lips  in- 
coherently, wildly  —  words  of  worship  and 
tenderness. 

'*  Mildred  I  Mildred!"  he  said,  <<0  God! 
how  you  have  suffered ! " 

To  my  surprise,  his  touch  seemed  to  change 
her  to  a  blaze  of  fury. 

"How  do  you  know  what  I  have  suffered? 
Let  me  go,  Ralph  Treganowen !  "  she  cried,  in 
a  voice  of  anguish.  "Your  touch  maddens 
me.  You  are  blind  —  blind;  you  will  never 
see  the  truth  —  never.  Admonitia,  help  me  I 
help  me  to  hide  from  him  this  horror  in  our 
house.  Do  not  let  me  strike  him  dead  with 
it.  But  as  you  and  I  know  it,  as  God  knows 
it,  so  will  he  forgive  me  for  the  terrible 
revenge  I  take  upon  you  and  yours.  No,  do 
not  think  to  soothe  me  with  a  touch ;  wait  till 
you  hear  the  truth,  and  know  that  I  Jiave 
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brought  hatred,  dissension,  and  perhaps  death 
into  your  house,  as  you  did  into  mine." 

**  Esther,"  she  turned  to  me  more  calmly, 
**  the  admirars  brother,  it  is  true,  left  two 
children;  but  it  is  only  your  mother,  Lucy, 
who  was  born  after  the  marriage  of  Ralph 
Treganowen  and  Barbara  Polwhele.  Her 
brother  is  a  robber,  and  illegitimate.  I  scorn 
any  claim  that  may  arise  through  him.  Do 
not  fear,  tlien,  that  you  commit  an  ii^ustice 
by  taking  your  inheritance." 

Had  my  face  told  anything  that  she  said 
this? 

**  This  letter,  Esther,  charges  me  to  select 
an  heir  for  Treganowen,  I  select  you.  I 
appoint  you.  All  will  be  done  legally.  When 
I  ring  this  bell,  lawyers  and  witnesses  will 
enter  to  see  me  sign  the  deed  which  gives  you 
your  estates.  I  could  not  bestow  them  on 
Ralph,  but  that  they  might  be  his  child's,  I 
induced  him  to  marry  Lucy  Treganowen, 
winning  him  over  to  my  will  by  the  urgent 
commands  of  his  father,  and  by  touching  his 
generosity  and  pity  on  Lucy's  behalf — not 
telling  him  who  she  really  was,  but  as  an 
orphan,  young,  forlorn,  poor,  unacknowledged 
by  kindred,  an  unjust  slur  on  her  birth.  If  I 
have  been  unjust  to  any  one  it  is  to  Lucy,  in 
not  divulging  the  truth  to  her ;  but  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  keep  another's  secret,  and  if 
money  be  any  recompense  for  this  slight 
wrong,  she  has  had  it.  I  thought  her  brother 
was  dead  when  she  went  to  India.  Ralph, 
allying  you  to  him  is  the  sole  harm  poor  Lucy 
has  done  you." 

"  It  is  one  easily  forgiven,"  said  my  father. 

His  tone  was  cold,  and  I  could  see  a  sort  of 
wonder  on  his  face  at  Miss  Mildred's  change 
of  manner. 

"If  he  had  seen  Paul  as  I  have  —  if  he 
knew  he  was  a  murderer !  "  I  thought. 

**  Mildred,"  interposed  Admonitia,  "you 
arc  weary ;  let  me  tell  the  rest.  Esther,  you 
have  a  sister,  whose  existence  we  have  kept  a 
secret  from  you  all  your  life  long.  Your 
father's  and  mother's  consent  to  this  secrecy 
is  the  only  price  we  exacted  from  them  for  all 
our  benefits  to  Lucy,  and  for  sorrows  received 
from  Ralph.  You  do  not  seem  surprised  or 
pleased.  You  do  not  know  her,  you  cannot 
love  her ;  well,  it  is  better  so,  for  to-morrow 
your  happiness,  when  you  giye  your  hand  to 
Stephen,  will  be  her  death-blow." 

My  father  started  from  his  chair,  but,  over- 
powered by  emotion,  speech  failed  him. 

**  It  is  true,"  said  Mildred.  "Ralph,  your 
daughter  Alice  loves  Stephen  Tremaine,  and 
I  return  into  your  bosom  some  of  the  anguish 


you  have  brought  to  tills  house.  Until  I  could 
show  you  the  depths  of  hell  in  sisters'  hearts 
when  jealousy  comes  between  them,  I  would 
not  see  your  face." 

"  Mildred  —  Esther  I "  cried  my  father,  as, 
staggering  beneath  her  words,  he  caught  me 
by  the  hand. 

"Esther,"  continued  Miss  Mildred,  in  the 
calm  voice  of  gratified  vengeance,  "  I  have 
not  sinned  against  you.  I  have  guarded  your 
peace.  To-morrow,  lovely  and  beloved,  you 
will  leave  happily  with  your  husband.  Your 
fath<!r  will  never  witness  the  strife  and  misery 
he  brought  here ;  he  will  only  see  the  anguish 
of  one  daughter ;  he  will  only  see  Alice  grieve, 
and  pine,  and  die." 

"And  she  will  not  be  murdered!'*  cried 
Admonitia,  with  flashipg  eyes. 

"  Hush !  "  said  Mildred,  gently.  "Esther," 
— and  her  voice  sank  to  a  tender  whisper  — 
"you  do  not  care  for  this  sister;  surely  I  have 
not  marred  your  happiness  by  my  justice. 
You  love  Stephen,  and  you  have  won  his  heart 
from  Alice  by  your  beauty  and  genius.  Enjoy 
your  Victory  and  your  wealth,  and  let  Alice 
weep,  or  laugh,  grow  hard  and  perish,  what  is 
it  to  you?  " 

"  She  is  my  sister,"  said  I,  softly.  "  O 
God !  will  he  never  come  ?  "  I  cried,  inwardly. 

But  here  the  passion  of  my  heart  broke 
forth,  and  violently  releasing  myself  from  my 
father's  trembling  grasp,  I  sprang  forward, 
crying :  — 

"  Miss  Mildred,  a  few  moments  ago  I  pitied 
you  — :  I  loved  you !  Now  I  hate  you.  Lis- 
ten I  I  knew  days  ago  I  had  a  sister  —  a  twin 
sister —  from  whom  in  your  far-seeing  plot  of 
vengeance  you  parted  mc.  And  you  have  made 
me  your  tool  to  stab  her  and  my  father  to  the 
heart;  but  your  weapon  fails  you.  This  day  I 
parted  with  Stephen  Tremaine  forever,  and 
Alice  will  never  know  he  loved  me.  I  refuse 
to  be  his  wife !  I  utterly  scorn  him.  I  would 
not  take  his  fickle  hand  in  mine  for  worlds, 
warm  as  it  is  with  a  sister's  clasp.  I  stifle  at 
the  thought;  and  I  refuse  to  accept  Trega- 
nowen. It  is  not  mine ;  it  belongs  to  Hul^ert 
Treganowen,  the  son  of  my  mother's  legiii* 
mate  brother." 

As  the  fire  of  my  passion  poured  from  my 
eyes  and  lips,  as  my  burning  words  streamed 
over  her,  Miss  Mildred  sank  slowly  to  the 
floor,  and  clasping  her  forehead  with  one 
hand,  she  gazed  at  me  wildly. 

"The  work  of  so  many  years  destroyed," 

she   murmured;     "this    heir  whom  I   have 

sought  not  to  discover,  but  to  hide,  found. 

Ralph's  child  will    not   hax^    Tregimowen! 
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What  is  this?  There  i«  a  fire  in  my  brain 
—  I  am  going  mad.  O  Esther,  am  I  thwarted 
a:id  disappointed  in  nil  my  hopes  ?  *' 

She  sank  lower,  and  bowed  her  head  on 
Adraonitiu's  knees. 

I  did  not  answer,  I  did  not  heed  her.  I 
was  clinging  to  my  father. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  seen  Alice.  Reassure 
yourself —  there  is  no  dissenftion,  no  hate,  no 
grief;  my  love  is  gone  like  a  summer  cloud  — 
what  if  it  leave  a  little  rain,  a  few  tears,  they 
will  not  harm  me.  Let  Treganowen  go  to  its 
rightful  owner;"  and  I  wrung  my  hands, 
because  Hubert  was  so  good,  so  generous, 
and  I  so  fickle,  so  unworthy,  he  would  never 
love  mc  ngain  —  never  —  never.  **  Oh,  come 
away !  Let  us  leave  this  wicked  woman  who 
fancied,  because  she  had  lied  and  plotted  to 
save  your  lands,  that  we  should  accept  her 
gifts  and  endure  her  rengeance.  Come 
away,  my  father,  and  leave  her  to  God." 

Slowly  Miss  Mildred  had  raised  her  bowed 
head,  and  listened  to  my  incoherent  words; 
lier  face  was  deadly  pale,  her  heart  seemed 
broken. 

"Esther!"  she  said,  and  her  desolate  cry 
rang  through  the  room,  *'  I  have  loved  you!  " 

There  was  no  time  for  answer.  There  was 
the  hurried  tramp  of  feet,  the  sound  of  voices, 
then  the  door  was  thrust  open,  and  Mr.  Win- 
terdale,  Mr.  Tresidder,  and  two  others  en- 
tered. Tliere  was  something  in  their  aspect 
which  arrested  the  breath  on  the  lips  and 
turned  the  heart  cold. 

**  Miss  Mildred  Tremaine,"  said  Mr.  Win- 
terdale,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
*'I  arrest  you  on  the  charge  of  concealing 
your  sister  Alicia  a  prisoner  in  tliis  house. 
Here  is  our  warrant  to  search  the  mansion 
of  Treval  from  roof  to  cellar.*' 

**  It  is  come,"  answered  Mildred,  with  the 
calmness  and  pallor  of  death.  "  Who  is  the 
traitor?  —  who  is  my  accuser? " 

"  Esther  Treganowen  I  "  responded  Mr. 
Winterdale,  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

With  eyes  blazing  with  ire  and  scorn.  Miss 
Admonitia  turned  towards  me. 

"  How  could  dishonor  disgrace  and  treach- 
ery touch  the  house  of  Tremaine  save  through 
a  Treganowen !  "  she  said. 

Sorrow  and  amazement  kept  me  dumb,  for 
the  moment  I  was  accused  my  father  thrust 
me  roughly  from  him,  and  strode  to  the  side 
of  Miss  Mildred. 

"  If  Esther  has  brought  this  wild,  wicked 
accusation  against  you,  Mildred,  she  is  no 
daughter  of  mine,"  he  cried. 

**  It  is  Esther,"  said  Mr.  Winterdale,  as  he 
clutched  me  by  the  arm.     '^Xliis  girl—- my 


tool — the  weapon  by  which  I  have  ripped 
open  this  vile  wickedness  —  Esther  the 
Somnambulist  ! " 


CHAPTER  L. 

LiKB  an  electric  shock  his  words  rushed 
through  my  brain,  and,  turning  deadly  pale,  I 
sprang  forward,  and  should  have  fallen,  but 
for  the  cruel  grasp  upon  my  arm  which  held 
me  up. 

**  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Winterdale,  "  here  is  the 
instrument  by  which  I  have  tracked  this 
woman's  guilt,  step  by  step,  home  to  her 
hearth  and  her  heart;  this  slight,  fragile  girl, 
who  has  done  it  unwittingly  and  unwillingly. 
At  times  I  have  despaired,  for  till  she  came 
down  here  again  to  the  air  of  this  dungeon, 
her  disease  took  only  such  shapes  as  were 
worthless  to  me  —  music,  drawings,  song; 
b»t  now — "  and  he  drew  forth  from  his  pocket 
a  manuscript,  the  very  manuscript  the  old 
ghost-layer  hid  from  me  every  night  I  — 
**NOw,"  and  his  voice  roared  in  triumph,  "I 
have  the  whole  history  under  the  somnambu- 
list's hand.  Sec  1  she  names  it  the  history  of 
that  *  Blank  Time  Spent  at  Treval,*  when  it 
seems,  as  a  child,  laboring  under  another 
phase  of  that  mysterious  disease,  of  which  I 
have  taken  advantage  to  track  out  this  secret, 
these  cruel  jailers  availed  themselves  of  the 
strange,  rare  powers  of  genius,  and  of  song 
developed  in  her  then,  to  soothe  their 
unhappy  prisoner.** 

"  Gentlemen,  what  need  of  delay  ?  A  search 
is  unnecessary;  this  manuscript  tells  us  the 
secret  of  the  red  room,  and  points  out  the 
entrance  to  the  prison.** 

"I  am  here  as  the  Misses  Tremaine*s 
solicitor,'*  observed  Mr.  Tresidder.  **  I  claim 
to  see  the  search-warrant  before  I  permit  any 
ono  to  take  a  single  step  from  this  room.** 

It  was  shown  to  him,  and  then  it  appeared  it 
was  granted  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Winterdale 
and  Dominica.  As  I  heard  her  name  read  out, 
I  divined  at  once  that  she  had  followed  me  in 
my  strange  sleep  and  seen  the  spot,  not 
where  the  ghost-layer,  but  where  I,  with  my 
own  hands,  bound  in  the  chains  of  mysterious 
slumber,  had  hidden  my  history. 

Long  before  Mr.  Winterdale  had  ceased  to 
speak,  Mildred's  lips  uttered  softly  the  words, 
"  My  poor  Esther  I "  and  my  arms  were  clasped 
around  her,  and  I  was  weeping  bitterly,  for- 
getting alike  her  vengeance  and  her  guilt,  ere 
his  speech  was  done. 

And  now  Mr.  Winterdal^^itli 
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ness  led  the  way,  and  we  all  followed.  I  held 
Miss  Mildred's  Imnd  —  had  she  been  a  mur- 
deress I  must  have  held  it  —  she  rested  her 
other  hand  on  my  father's  arm.  He  was  in- 
credulous, proud,  scornful,  she  only  sorrow- 
ful, with  a  gleam  of  joy  in  her  eyes  like  the 
martyr's  at  the  crowning  stroke.  Up  the 
great  staircase,  through  the  corridor,  past  the 
chambers  from  whose  long  line  of  windows  I 
had  looked  down  on  the  cedar-tree,  we  hurried 
with  rapid  step.  Faster  and  faster  beat  my 
heart  as  we  neared  Miss  Mildred's  chamber. 
When  we  entered  the  sitting-room  she  looked 
round  it,  like  one  bidding  a  last  farewell,  and 
I  shuddered  as  I  said,  "  She  is  thinking  of  the 
prison  where  she  will  soon  lie,  shut  out  from 
tho  pure  air,  the  light,  the  beauty,  the  home 
of  this  dear  place."  As  the  thought  came  and 
went,  we  passed  down  the  steps,  and  entered 
the  pretty  chamber,  so  purely  white,  so  freshly 
green,  where  this  pale,  strange,  still  woman, 
silent  and  self-resolved,  had  hidden  her  secret 
so  long.  • 

Martha  was  there,  and  looked  around  upon 
us  with  an  amazed  air,  blanching  suddenly  to 
fear. 

**It  is  finished,"  said  Mildred,  softly;  and 
at  her  words  the  old  servant  fell  into  a  chair 
and  covered  her  face. 

**  Good  heavens !  "  I  exclaimed  to  myself, 
•*is  there  any  mystery  herei  —  in  this  simple 
chamber !    Are  we  all  mad  ?  " 

Mr.  Winterdalc  was  looking  at  my  unhappy 
narrative,  which  fluttered  in  his  nervous 
hand. 

**  Remove  the  steps  I  "  he  said. 

Then  a  thrill  of  fear  shot  through  me,  which 
passed  like  an  electric  flash  through  every 
Rtander-hy,  as  Dominica,  directed  by  Mr. 
Winterdale,  stooped,  and  pulled  aside  the 
three  polished  steps  which  formed  the  descent 
from  the  sitting-room  to  the  chamber.  They 
masked  a  small  arched  passage,  which  looked 
strangely  drear  in  the  falling  dusk.  There 
was  no  time  for  thought,  for  speech ;  crowding 
on  each  other  and  breathless  we  entered,  and 
in  a  moment  found  ourselves  in  a  long,  low 
chamber,  nearly  dark.  We  left  day,  and  the 
last  golden  glow  of  &  stormy  sunset  in  Miss 
Mildred*8  room,  and  here  we  came  upon  the 
night.  For  a  moment  we  scarcely  saw  each 
other's  faces,  and  the  place  appeared  empty 
and  silent,  when  there  grew  out  of  the  gloom, 
crouching  towards  us  in  the  old,  terrible  atti- 
tude, the  pale,  worn  profile  I  had  watched 
from  the  cedar-tree;  the  white,  woe-begone 
face  I  had  seen  on  the  roof.  With  frightened, 
helpless  look  she  camo,  like  one  not  strong  in 
sense,  and  alas !  blind  —  stone-blind !  —  listen- 


ing, turning  her  head  from  side  to  side,  grop- 
ing with  her  hands  she  came,  while  every 
voice,  every  breath  was  still,  and  every  eye  in 
horror  followed  her  movements. 

At  last  with  outstretched  fingers  she  touched 
Mildred's  robe,  then  a  smile  —  so  strange  and 
sweet,  so  wondrously  changing  the  death-white 
face  —  broke  over  her  lips. 

**  Is  it  only  you?  "  she  said.  "  Mildred,  my 
Mildred,  is  it  only  you?  " 

Tears,  hot,  fast,  scalding  tears,  the  first  1 
had  ever  seen  on  that  proud  cheek,  fell  from 
Mildred's  eyes,  then  she  ilrpw  the  blind, 
crouching  figure  to  her  breast,  gently  as  we 
draw  a  child. 

** Alicia!  my  poor  Alicia!**  and  paid,  but 
her  voice  broke,  and  for  a  single  moment 
through  the  gathering  storm  and  darkness  not 
a  sound  was  heard.  Then  Miss  Admonitia 
broke  the  silence,  and  not  a  falter  shook  the 
ring  of  her  clear,  patrician  voice  as  she 
spoke :  — 

**  Gentlemen,  you  have  lt\id  bare  the  secret 
of  our  house,  and  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  my 
sister  Mildred.  I  am  glad  of  it.  She  will  l>e 
relieved  now  from  the  long,  loathsome  misery 
inflicted  on  her  hy  a  mad  impostor.** 

At  these  words  the  poor,  worn  figure,  cling- 
ing to  Mildred,  turned  her  face  hopelessly  to 
the  voice,  and  then,  with  the  cnressing  action 
of  the  blind,  laid  her  hand  on  Mildred's  cheek 
and  felt  (he  tears. 

"Not  for  me,  Mildred,"  she  said,  hurriedly, 
"  oh,  not  for  me,  who  have  made  you  suffer 
so' much.     I  do  not  heed  Admonitia's  disbelief 

—  am  I  not  used  to  it?    What  has  happened? 

—  who  are  here?  —  strangers? ** 

**  I  repeat  impostor,"  continued  Admonitin, 
in  a  firmer  tone.  **  A  woman  who  has  known 
how  to  work  on  Mildred's  weakness  by  all  the 
details  she  heard  from  Alicia  when  she  was  in 
the  hands  of  robbers,  a  woman  who  saw  her 
slain  —  who  is  doubtless  criminal  as  the 
thieves,  her  companions.  Take  her,  gentle- 
men. It  will  be  a  day  of  joy  for  me  when  this 
blind,  pitiable  object,  who,  walking  in  the  fear 
of  death  from  her  accomplices,  dared  come 
hither,  praying  to  be  hidden  from  the  world  -^ 
shall  cease  to  wither  my  heart,  and  turn  my 
blood  to  fire,  by  her  assumption  of  Alicia's 
name.  Mildred,  will  you  never  be  unde- 
ceived ?  Ralph,  speak !  tell  her  that  it  is  only 
her  eyes  that  see,  in  this  poor,  blind,  half-idiot 
cripple,  Alicia  Trcmaine." 

My  father  might  have  spoken,  but  Mr. 
Winterdale  broke  in  with  cool,  sarcastic 
voice :  — 

**  You  are  a  clever  woman.  Miss  AdmouitiB' 
How  did  this  inpostor  come  hitherl^** 
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**  She  came  in  the  dead  of  night,  and,  stand- 
ing by  Mildred's  bed,  dared  claim  her  help, 
and  call  herself  Alicia  Trcmainc.  From  the 
real  Alicia,  fi-om  that  poor  girl  murdered  in 
her  presence,  she  had  doubtless  learned  tho 
secret  of  tliis  old,  useless,  long-forgotten 
room.*' 

The  pride,  the  contempt  in  Admonitia's 
voice  had  turned  another  roan  to  stone,  but 
Mr.  Winterdale  simply  said  :  — 

"  A  clever  tale.  Gentlemen,  let  us  do  our 
duty.  The  officers  wait  below  to  remove  the 
prisoner.  Miss  Mildred,  it  is  a  long  drive  to 
Bodmin  jail,  and  the  night  is  stormy;  instant 
departure  is  best." 

As  he  finished  his  cruel  speech,  and  ere  the 
low  cry  that  rose  to  my  lips  had  burst  from 
•them,  a  door  opened  at  the  end  of  the  long,  low 
room  —  a  door  I  had  not  noticed  in  the 
obscurity  —  and  %  man's  face  looked  within. 
Coming  from  the  outer  light  on  the  darkness, 
his  eyes  wore  a  dazed,  bewildered  expression, 
changing  suddenly  to  fear  and  desperation  as 
he  saw  the  crowd.  But  before  I  could  under- 
stand that  this  was  the  man  for  whom  I  had 
waited  so  long  that  night,  before  I  could  even 
see  him  with  my  full  sense,  Mr.  Winterdale 
rushed  towards  him,  exclaiming :  — 

**  .4h,  villain!  —  have  I  got  you  at  last? 
Have  I  hunted  you  through  the  world  to  find 
you  here  t  Clear  the  blot  from  Alicia's  name. 
Give  me  the  certifioate  of  her  marriage !  " 

«*  I  will  not  be  taken  alive.  Stand  back !  " 
shouted  the  man.  "I  fire  at  the  foremost  I 
Who  is  this ?    Have  the  dead  risen?  " 

Something  gleamed  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  — O  God!  the  poor,  worn  figure  they 
called  Alicia  Tremaine,  shrieking  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  rushed  by  as  if  to  hide,  and  passed 
bis  pistol,  in  her  blindness  not  knowing  it,  nor 
comj)rehending  the  danger,  the  death  that 
menaced  her. 

With  a  bitter  cry  Miss  Mildred  sprang  before 
her. 

"Hold  your  hand,  Paul  Polwhelc!"  she 
cried,  '*  Will  you  murder  your  wife?  " 

It  was  too  late,  or,  perchance,  her  very 
words  caused  the  deed,  for  the  pistol  flashed 
in  the  robber's  hand,  and  she  fell  like  one 
dead,  while  the  pale  flgui;e  of  Alicia  passed  on 
scathless. 

Blinded  by  tears,  anguish,  horror,  I  leaned 
over  Miss  Mildred,  and  strove  to  raise  her, 
while  Miss  Admonitia,  like  one  bereft  of  rea- 
son, knelt  by  her  side,  aiding  me ;  but  my 
father,  dashing  us  aside,  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  laid  her  on  the  bed  standing  dimly  in  the 
gloom  like  a  bier  near  us. 


"O  God!  is  she  much  hurt?'*  whispered 
Admonitia. 

It  was  a  whisper  to  be  heard  in  the  very 
blond,  and  at  the  sound  Mildred  opened  her 
eyes.     Her  looks,  her  words,  deceived  us. 

**  Not  much,"  she  said  gently.  **  I  shall 
soon  be  well.  Ralph,  you  will  forgive  me  my 
vengeance  now  you  have  seen  Alicia.  Look 
—  that  is  what  unswsterly  strife  and  hate  have 
made  her !  That  is  what  I  have  had  before 
my  eyes  so  many  burping  years.  I  never 
thought  to  show  it  to  you  —  this  fruit  of  hate 
and  passion.  O  God!  do  men  know  what 
they  do,  when  by  loving  two  sisters  they  put 
fire  from  the  pit  into  their  hearts?  " 

**Not  now,  ray  dear  Mildred,"  said  my 
father;  "we  will  not  speak  of  these  things 
now.     Who  is  gone  for  a  surgeon  ?  " 

**  She  speaks  strongly;  she  is  not  much 
hurt,"  murmured  Admonitia,  gladly.  **  Oh  ! 
do  not  hold  that  wretched  woman's  hand  now, 
Mildred.  You  see  Ralph  feels  she  is  not 
Alicia." 

For  answer,  Mildred  turned  and  kissed  the 
woe-worn  woman  on  the  brow;  while  she, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  a  gray  and  troubled 
look,  said  in  the  tone  of  one  long  accustomed 
to  disbelief:  — 

"  Ralph  Treganowen,  I  am  indeed  Alicia." 
Then,  as  if  the  unwonted  excitement  was 
too  much  for  her  weak  sense,  she  sank  down, 
cowering  at  Mildred's  feet  in  silence. 

"See!"  cried  Admonitia,  with  as  hudder, 
"  how  to  gain  shelter  and  safety  here  she 
works  upon  a  noble  heart,  inflicting  a  torture 
of  which  her  base  nature  cannot  dream." 

**  Esther ! "  cried  the  voice  of  Paul,  hoarsely, 
"you  know  the  truth,  tell  it.  God  knows  I 
am  sorry  for  this ;  I  never  thought  to  hurt 
Miss  Mildred.  Men !  let  me  pass.  I  am  des- 
perate ! " 

Who  had  thought  of  the  assassin?  No 
hand  had  seized  him.  And  now  he  was  gone. 
T  heard  a  cry,  a  rush  of  feet,  but  I  could  not 
look.  My  eyes  were  filled  with  a  mist  of 
tears,  for  I  saw  a  gray,  cold  shadow  creeping 
over  Mildred's  face,  and  I  knew  its  name  was 
death.  She  put  out  her  hand  feebly,  groping 
for  some  one's  touch.  Was  it  for  mo?  —  for 
my  father?    No,  it  was  for  Admonitia. 

Strangling  with  emotion,  crushed  with  grief, 
the  tall,  stately  woman  knelt  by  the  bed, 
choked  with  sobs. 

"  Admonitia,"  said  Mildred,  in  a  voice  faint, 
low,  dying,  as  taking  her  hand  she  laid  it  on 
Alicia's  head,  "promise  me  ere  I  go,  that  to 
you  this  poor,  worn  spirit  shall  never  be  an 
impostor  more,  but  your  sistep*-  your  verita- 
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ble  sister.  Esther,  I  leave  her  to  you,  Ralpli 
I  have  sinned  mucli,  but  not  as  Mr.  Winter- 
dale  thinks.  Admonitia,  there  are  papers  — 
in  my  desk —  for  Ralph—  Esther." 

Then  with  dying  energy,  with  a  stronger 
voice,  as  we  withdrew  Irom  her  lips  the  wine 
with  whicli  we  wetted  them,  she  cried  :  — 

**  Save  Alicia  from  her  husband." 

"  O  Miss  Mildred!"  I  sobbed,  "  do  not  die 
thinking  your  sister  is  Paul's  wife,  or,  worse, 
his  victim.  Let  me  give  you  one  gleam  of 
joy.  She  is  the  wife  of  my  mother's  legiti- 
mate brother,  —  she  is  the  wife  of  Alan  Tre- 
ganowen." 

•  At  the  sound  of  my  words  a  cry  broke  from 
Alicia's  lips. 

"  Alan !  Alan !  My  child !  "  she  said  wildly. 
"  Will  you  let  Paul  destroy  my  child?  " 

My  lips  trembled  exceedingly  as  I  pressed 
them  to  Miss  Mildred's  hand,  and  forced 
myself  to  speak. 

'*  Your  son  is  safe,"  I  said.  "Mr,  Winter- 
dale  has  been  to  him  as  a  father.  Hubert  is 
good,  noble;  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  ancient 
towers  and  the  inheritance  over  which  we 
have  all  fought  so  long." 

A  deep  sadness,  darker  than  death,  shad- 
owed Miss  Mildred's  face.  I  put  ray  ear  to 
her  lips.     I  heard  her  faint  words  :  — 

"  Esther,  you  think  to  give  me  joy.  You 
wither  my  last  hopes.  I  have  sinned,  suf- 
fV»red  in  vain.  Treganowen  is  lost  to  Ralph 
forever." 

0  God!  what  would  I  not  have  given  to 
have  been  able  to  say,  *'No,  no,  Miss  Mil- 
dred! Hubert  loves  me.  In  his  far-seeing 
generosity  he  determined  to  be,  not  my 
father's  enemy,  but  his  son ;  not  the  legal  de- 
spoiler  making  me  penniless,  but  the  tender 
friend,  lover,  husband,  who  should  make  me 
rich —  richest  of  all  in  his  love." 

1  coald  not  say  it.  I  was  entirely  un- 
worthy now.  I  could  never  run  to  Hubert's 
breast  for  shelter  again.  Miss  Mildred  had 
made  me  her  tool — made  me  love  Stephen, 
and  the  scarlet  thread  that  marred  the  fair 
web  of  her  life  —  the  desire  for  vengeance  — 
saddened  her  death,  and  tied  my  faltering 
tongue. 

Utterly  broken-hearted  that  I  could  not 
give  her  this  joy,  that  I  must  let  her  die  in  her 
sorrow  without  one  gleam  of  hope,  I  looked 
at  her  and  cried  :  — 

**  Mildred  I  Mildred!" 

My  father  could  not  speak.  With  his  arm 
around  her,  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  her 
face,  he  held  even  her  last  bfeath  greedily, 
keeping  us  ft'om  her  side. 

*'*  No,  no,"  said  Mildred  faintly  to  her  sister 


and  Martha,  who  were  striving  to  stanch  the 
blood  from  her  wound,  "  let  me  be.  You 
pain  me;  let  me  die  without  pain.  I  have 
had  so  much  pain  —  so  much  pain  in  my  life." 

At  touch  of  the  blood-stained  linen  which 
Martha  drew  gently  away,  some  sense  of  the 
truth  ayroke  in  the  unhappy  Alicia's  dimmed 
mind. 

"  She  is  dying  for  me,"  she  said,  as  a  great 
horror  came  into  her  face;  **but  has  she  not 
been  dying  for  me  all  her  life  long?  " 

As  she  spoke  I  saw  my  father  shrink  away 
from  her  with  pain  and  disgust.  I  saw  him 
fix  his  eyes  on  Mildred's  pale  face,  then  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  as  her  lips  broke 
into  a  smile  of  joy  she  died. 


CHAPTER  Jul. 

*<  Gentlemen," -said  Miss  Admonitia  —  and 
no  faltering  ronrred  her  clear  intonation,  no 
stoop  in  her  stately  form,  —  "your  prisoner 
has  escaped  you.  My  sister  is  dead.  Aa  for 
the  poor  creature  whom  she  has  succored  so 
long,  I  ask  you  to  let  her  remain  at  Treval, 
for  I  have  promised"  —  there  was  a  quiver 
here,  a  pathos  all  the  more  deep  bc^cause  it 
Ftruijixled  so  hard  for  strength  —  "  never  to 
call  her  impostor  more.  I  wish  to  be  kind  to 
her,  and  protect  her  to  the  end,  out  of  respect 
to  the  strong  belief  my  Mildred  held  that  she 
is  indeed  Alicia  Tremaine.  Mr.  Tresidder,  I 
can  rely  on  you.  Lord  Roscorla"  —  Admo- 
nitia turned  to  the  magistrate  who  had  accom- 
panied Mr.  Winterdale  —  "I  ask  of  you  a 
favor.  For  the  sake  of  my  two  sisters,  both 
brought  to  a  violent  death  through  the  changes 
in  the  hot  heart  of  Ralph  Treganowen,  I  en- 
treat you  to  keep  secret  the  fact  that  this  poor 
outcast  usurps  .Alicia's  name.  Let  my  mur- 
dered sisters  sleep  in  peace.  I  shall  soon  fol- 
low them.  Do  not  harass  my  last  days  by 
tearing  from  the  sijcnce  of  the  grave  all  tlio 
sorrowful  history  these  deaths  cover." 

"Miss  Tremaine,"  answered  Lord  Roscorla 
in  a  tone  of  deep  pity,  "  if  the  assassin  of  your 
sister  be  taken,  nothing  can  keep  this  story 
frqm  being  known.,  And  then  I  fear  your 
share  in  the  crime  of  this  long  concealment  of 
this  person  — whether  she  be  Alicia  Tremaine 
or  no  —  will  be  proved  against  you.  For 
myself  I  believe  your  motives  pure,  but  the 
world  may  think  otherwise.  Can  I  help  you  ?  " 
Lowering  his  voice,  "  Will  you  leave  Eng^ 
land?" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Admoaitia,  turning 
proudly  away.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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I  had  heard  that  in  youth  Lord  Iloscorla 
had  loved  Miss  Admonitia,  but  slie  had  re- 
fused him  because  of  the  sorrow  and  shame 
at  Treval,  which  she  was  too  proud  to  let 
another  share. 

He  followed  her  now  anxiously. 

"If  I  can  keep  this  secret,"  he  said,  ear- 
nestly, "I  will.  Escape,  Admonitia,"  he 
added  softly;  "there  is  no  warrant  out 
against  you,  and  your  sister  is  beyond  human 
justice.*' 

"  I  have  wronged  no  one,"  answered  Ad- 
monitia, with  mournful  pride.  **  Mildred  and 
I  succored,  cherished,  nursed  for  years  a  poor 
wanderer,  demented  and  blind  —  that  is  our 
crime.  And  wo  hid  her  because  she  called 
herself  Alicia  Tremaine.  Could  we  let  our 
sister's  fame  be  given  to*  the  winds,  or  permit 
a  woman  calling  herself  by  her  name  to  perish 
in  a  ditch?" 

Thus  spoke  Miss  Admonitia — proud  to  the 
Inst,  willing  still  to  bo  a  martyr  or  a  criminal 
for  the  honor  of  the  Tremaincs. 

"Where is  Mr.  Winterdale?"  saidi,  speak- 
ing through  my  tears.  *^I  have  a  narrative, 
given  me  by  Paul  Polwhele,  which  he  must 
read.  Fetch  him,  Lord  Roscoria,  I  entreat 
you." 

We  had  all  quitted  the  chamber  of  death, 
and  were  standing  in  Miss  Mildred^s  sitting- 
room  when  I  spoke. 

"Mr.  Winterdale  is  not  here,"  answered 
Mr.  Tresidder.  "  He  has  pursued  the  assassin, 
witli  some  of  the  servants.  It  seems  he  took 
advantage  of  our  sudden  horror  to  escape  by 
some  secret  way  to  the  garden.  A  man  saw 
him  emerge  from  a  little  staircase  behind 
some  window  below,  but,  paralyzed  by  alarm, 
failed  to  seize  him.  I  fear  he  has  escaped 
altogether." 

Mr.  Tresidder's  fears  were  true.  Paul  got 
safely  to  the  village  of  Trevalla  by  the  sea ; 
there  a  woman  gathering  limpets  saw  him  get 
into  a  little  boat  evidently  awaiting  him,  and 
through  the  darkness  and  storm  that  had  lashed 
Treval  through  all  this  dreadful  day  and  night 
he  pushed  off  from  the  rock-bound  beach. 
Panting,  furious,  having  distanced  his  com- 
panions, the  man  who  had  pursued  him  so 
many  years  tracked  his  steps,  and  too  im- 
patient to  wait  for  aid,  seeing  Paul's  tiny  skiff 
in  the  gleam  of  the  stormy  nioon,  he  launched 
a  fiisherman's  boat  lying  on  the  shore  and  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit. 

It  was  a  fearful  night,  but  what  mattered 
darkness  or  storm  to  this  relentless  hunter  of 
men?  He  who  had  tracked  down  Miss  Mil- 
dred through  so  many    cruel,    remorseless, 


slowly  winding  paths,  was  resolved  now  to  lay 
his  hand  on  Paul  Polwhele. 

Through  all  that  night  —  a  night  to  be  re- 
membered forever  —  we  waited  for  tidings. 
None  came.  No  eye  ever  saw,  no  ear  ever 
heard  aught  more  of  those  two  men.  God 
alone  knows  Vhat  happened,  or  whether  they 
met,  but  on  the  gloomy  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  Mildred's  death,  the  sullen  waves 
subsiding  in  their  fury  cast  upon  the  shore 
the  body  of  Paul  Polwhele.  He  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Trevalla,  but  no  voice 
dared  read  a  sacred  word  over  his  grave.  Mr. 
Winterdale  was  never  seen  again  alive  or  dead. 

And  now,  having  brought  my  story  thus  far, 
it  is  time  I  laid  before  you  that  narrative  of 
Paul's  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  but  as  I  find 
the  paper,  alluded  to  by  Miss  Mildred,  will 
render  the  former  clearer  and  more  compre- 
hensible, I  transcribe  this,  the  first.  I  have 
called  it  — 

MILDRED'S   CONFESSION. 


MILDRED'S  CONFESSION. 

FOUND  IN  HER  DESK  BT  ESTHER  TREOANOWEN. 

"When  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
murdered  girl  brought  to  the  north  porch,  I 
knew  she  was  not  my  sister  Alicia.  But  I 
saw  my  father  recover  from  a  deatli-sickness 
in  the  tranquillity  of  that  belief;  I  saw  Ad- 
monitia relieved  and  tliankful;  tiie  hdt 
search,  the  fever  of  suspense,  the  anguisli  of 
hope  were  over,  and  I  hesitated  to  speak  my 
doubts.  Moreover,  was  tliere  not  a  hope  now 
that  Ralph,  thinking  she  was  dead,  would 
come  back  to  me  —  me,  whose  heart  bled  for 
him?  If,  too,  this  were  Alicia,  the  world 
would  see  I  had  had  no  hand  in  her  death; 
the  persecution,  the  trial,  the  prison,  the  tor- 
ture would  be  spared  me;  my  father's  gray 
hairs  would  be  saved  from  the  grave;  Mr. 
Winterdale  would  relax  iiis  vengeance;  and 
Ralph  would  be  sorry  for  mc  ;  while  if  this 
were  not  Alicia,  a  horrible  complication  was 
added  to  the  mystery,  and  I  was  still  a 
prisoner.  I  held  my  peace.  I  jiak  for  no 
pity.  I  was  a  coward,  and  I  know  it.  But  I 
was  a  coward  for  Ralph.  I  was  afraid  that  I 
should  not  have  strength  to  bear  tlic  loneli- 
ness of  tlie  prison,  the  torture  of  trial,  and 
the  load  of  hate  and  suspicion  around  me ;  I 
had  not  power  for  more  suffering.  I  was 
breaking  down  now ;  stretched  longer  on  the 
rack* I  should  tell  my  secret,  and  disgrace  the 
family  of  Treganowen,  and  make  Ralph  a 
beggar  and  an  exile. 
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**  Now  the  sight  of  Ralph'is  face,  though  it 
looked  upon  me  with  horror,  gave  me  courage ; 
but  in  prison  I  could  see  him  no  more,  and 
the  loneliness  and  the  pain  would  force  me  to 
speak.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  feel  surer 
of  myself,  but  I  did  not !  Under  Ralph's  hate 
my  spirit  was  sinking,  and  I  dareti  not  thrust 
myself  into  further  suffering. 

**  Then  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this 
poor  corpse  was  Alicia  —  the  real  Alicia. 
Had  I  not  seen  her  myself  with  one  of  the 
ruffian  gang,  and  what  more  likely  than  this, 
that,  deceired,  dishonored,  betrayed,  she  had 
at  last  been  murdered !  She  went  willingly, 
I  knew ;  but  who  would  believe  me  now  if  I 
said  so?  To  all  the  world  —  even  to  Ad- 
monitia  —  I  should  seem  like  one  inventing 
a  slanderous  tale  to  screen  herself  from  sus- 
picion. Moreover,  I  could  not  inflict  such 
shame  and  pain  upon  my  father  and  Ralph. 
My  tongue  would  have  scorched  me  had  I 
tried.  And  surely  this  was,  this  must  be 
Alicia;  to  doubt  was  to  ruin  all  dear  to  me. 

"  Thus  I  quieted  my  conscience,  and  asked 
myself  why  my  eyes  alone  saw  in  this  girl 
the  face  of  a  stranger,  while  others  rained 
down  tears  on  her  and  cried,  *0  Alicia! 
Alicia ! ' 

*'  Once  when  Mrs.  Treganowen  said  sol"- 
rowfuUy  that  I  was  either  hard  of  heart,  or 
else  cruelly  glad  that  my  sister  was  dead,  else 
I  should  surely  weep  for  her,  I  ventured  to 
hint  to  her  my  doubt.  But  I  seemed  to  her 
like  one  that  was  mad,  or  like  a  heartless 
woman  excusing  herself  for  a  crime  by  false- 
liood. 

"Alicia's  death  set  me  free,  saved  the  Tre- 
ganowens,  gave  me  hope.  God  forgive  me 
that  T  stifled  the  truth,  arrayed  myself  in 
black,  went  to  the  funeral,  and  looked  sor- 
rowful as  for  a  sister !  Still,  when  I  saw  this 
girl  —  a  stranger  —  laid  in  the  vault  of  the 
Tremaines  —  when  I  saw  Ralph  fling  himself 
down  in  grief,  my  heart  melted  like  wax 
within  me,  and  but  for  the  dead  faintness 
into  which  I  fell,  I  should  have  proclaimed 
the  truth  aloud.  Restored  to  consciousness, 
I  met  Mr.  Winterdale's  eyes,  gazing  down 
into  mine,  and  the  horrible  thought  struck  me 
that  he  knew  what  I  knew,  and  felt  what  I 
felt.  But  he  was  silent,  and  I  could  only 
shudder  and  be  silent  also. 

"The  admiral  died,  racked  by  pride  and  the 
fear  of  disgrace  to  the  last.  His  will  gave  me 
all  power,  and  I  resolved  to  use  it,  not  to  find 
his  brother's  heir,  but  to  keep  Treganowen  for 
Ralph.  The  man  who  knew  the  secret  was 
dead,  the  children  of  Barbara  he  swore  were 


ignorant  of  their  rights  —  let  them  perisii,  so 
Ralph  kept  his  inheritance,  how  could  I  care? 

**  For  two  years  I  was  left  tranquil,  save  for 
sad  thoughts ;  then  anonymous  letters  reached 
me  demanding  money  on  pain  of  divulging  the 
sin  and  sorrow  hidden  by  Alicia's  death.  The 
writer  averred  that  she  had  fled  willingly  with 
a  robber,  and  that  her  hand  alone  had  .admitted 
the  gang  to  Treval.  She  called  herself  a  wife, 
but  this  was  false,  he  said,  and  unless  I  would 
bring  dishonor  on  the  name  of  Tremaine  I 
must  buy  his  secrecy  by  money.  I  showed 
these  letters  to  Admonitia,  thinking  that  now, 
at  least,  the  suspicion  would  arise  in  her  mind 
that  no  man  would  write  thus  unless  Alicia 
were  still  living,  still  dishonoring  us  all.  But 
no ;  she  treated  the  letters  with  utter  scorn  and 
disbelief,  although  thd  bare  suspicion,  of  such 
a  shame,  and  her  love  and  pity  for  me,  made 
her  steadfastly  refuse  the  man  she  loved. 

"Three  years  passed,  and  Ralph  returned 
to  me  wiser  and  sadder,  repentant  and  sorrow- 
ful. I  scarely  dared  believe  in  his  renewed 
love.  I  scarcely  dared  think  I  could  be  happy. 
He  had  come  to  me  liecause  he  was  impatient, 
moody,  restless,  and  I  alone  comprehended 
him ;  I  alone  knew  the  secrets  of  his  family 
and  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  He  talked 
continually  of  Alicia  —  to  him  I  saw  she  was  a 
martyred  angel  —  pure,  beautiful,  too  good 
for  earth.  But  she  was  dead,  and  next  to  her 
he  loved  me.  Strangely  enough,  he  said, 
through  all  his  passion  for  her  he  had  loved 
rae  —  loved  me,  calmly,  dearly  —  and  this 
love  continued  till  he  suspected  me  of — he 
dared  not  say  the  word  murder,  so  he  stopped. 

"  *  If  she  were  living  still,  should  you  love 
me?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Do  not  ask  me  that  again,  Mildred,' 
he  answered;  *  my  heart  throbs  at  the 
thought  with  such  sick  pain  that  I  cannot 
bear  it.' 

*•  I  knew  Alicia  lived,  and  yet  in  my  craving 
love  I  half  resolved  to  be  Ralph's  wife,  and 
keep  the  secret  of  my  passionate  heart  from  him 
forever.  *If  she  conceals  herself  for  this 
robber's  sake,  may  I  do  nothing  for  Ralph's 
sake? '  I  asked  myself. 

"  I  did  not  at  this  time  show  him  his  father's 
letter,  only  he  guessed  that  the  will  —  which 
never  vexed  him  —  hid  rather  than  expressed 
his  father's  wishes.  One  day  he  even  said  he 
thought  the  admiral  had  left  Treganowen  to 
me,  because  he  knew  we  should  marry,  and 
he  asked  me  if  this  were  not  the  secret  of  the 
will. 

"  I  knew  his  father  had  told  him  tlie  true 
circumstances  of  his  uncle's  death,  and  now 
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I  ventured  to  suggest  he  might  have  left 
children,  but  the  hint  angered  him  almost  to 
fury. 

«  <  My  uncle  was  mad/  he  said,  *  and  if  he 
wrote  such  a  thing  to  my  father,  it  was 
the  thought  of  a  diseased  brain  longing  for 
revenge/ 

*•  I  seized  on  this  idea  eagerly.  What  more 
likely  to  strike  the  poor  madman  than  such 
a  plot  as  this  to  destroy  his  brother's  peace  ? 
How  was  it  I  had  not  thought  of  this  before  ? 

**  *My  father  wrote  to  me  just  before  his 
death,  Mildred/  said  Ralph,  '  begging  me  to 
return  to  Treganowen.  If  his  brother  had 
left  children  with  legal  claims  would  he 
ha^e  said  this?  No.  And  he  knew  that 
leaving  the  Towers  to  you  was  leaving  them 
to  me.' 

**The  generosity,  the  largeness  of  heart 
with  which  Ralph  had  borne  this  apparently 
cruel  will,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  spirit 
with  which^he  had  come  back  to  me  when 
narrow  minds  would  have  feared  misinter- 
pi'etation,  or  nourished  resentment,  touched 
me  to  the  soul.  Never  |)nce  did  he  suspect 
me  —  never  once  did  he  think  I  should  sus- 
pect liim  —  of  mercenary  feelings.  Yet  he 
loved  Treganowen,  and  he  owned  that  love 
candidly,  saying  simply :  — 

**  *  My  fiither  left  our  old  Towers  to  you  be- 
cause he  knew  no  other  woman  but  you  could 
be  my  wife,  no  oih^r  man  but  I  could  be  your 
husband.  lie  did  it  to  show  his  trust  in  us, 
but,  above  all,  in  you,  and  his  belief  in  the 
afifection  that  existed  still,  beneath  tliat  great 
storm  of  passion  for  Alicia,  that  wrecked  my 
peace.' 

"Then  I  said,  in  my  hot,  sorrow-flooded 
heart,  *  I  will  marry  Ralph  —  I  will  hide  his 
father's  letter  —  he  shall  have  Treganowen  — 
there  are  no  heirs  —  the  hanged  man  was  mad 
—  and  Uic  robber  who  met  me  in  the  wood  was 
a  liar.* 

**  I  had  always  slept  in  the  red  room  where 
the  brothers  had  fought,  and  the  Puritan  had 
stabbed  the  Cavalier  to  the  heart  I  had  ever 
persisted  in  the  true  tale,  that  Alicia  had 
entered  this  room  and  come  to  my  bedside  on 
the  night  of  her  disappearance.  Admonitia 
had  endeavored  to  persuade  me  this  was  a 
dream,  and  finding  me  persist  in  my  assertion, 
she  strove  to  induce  me  to  change  my  room. 
I  did  not  yield  to  this  wish.  I  had  a  super- 
stitious fancy  that  if  Alicia  were  living  she 
would  come  to  me  here. 

**  Connected  with  the  legend  of  the  red 
room  was  a  tradition  that  the  Cavalier  had 
been  hidden  at  Treval  by  his  sister  in  some 


secret  chamber,  and  although  apparently  none 
existed,  I  had  faith  in  the  tradition. 

*'One  evening,  in  spite  of  ray  hidden  sor- 
rows, and,  above  all,  the  aching  fear  that 
Ralph  had"  only  returned  to  me  because  he 
thought  Alicia  dead,  I  was  happy,  for  I  liad 
parted  with  him  tenderly,  and  with  a  smile  on 
my  lips,  I  sat  down  on  a  couch  by  my  fire- 
side in  the  red  room,  and  dreamecl  away  the 
hours  in  love  dreamings.  Door  after  door 
had  closed  at  a  distance,  and  footsteps  died 
into  silence,  and  the  house  grew  strangely 
still,  then  I  became  conscious  that  it  was  late 
—  very  late ;  and  a  shivering  fear  and  loneli- 
ness crept  over  me,  and  these  holding  me  like 
a  spell,  I  could  not  rouse  myself  to  undress, 
but  sat  gazing  at  the  wall  opposite  fixedly  like 
one  expecting  a  spectre.  As  1  gazed,  there 
grew  a  shadow  on  it  never  there  before,  and 
with  tlie  shadow  a  gentle  grating  sound ;  then, 
as  I  live,  I  saw  the  steps  slowly  moving  out- 
wards, and  in  the  dark  space  they  left  there 
stood  a  crouching  figure  —  the  figure  of  a 
woman  —  unwomanly,  bowed,  and  broken, 
dreadful  Ui  the  sight.  No  shriek  burst  from 
my  lips.  I  said  to  myself,  *  My  hour  is  come ; 
I  knew  she  was  living  — I  knew  she  would 
come  again  to  mar  my  short-lived  happiness.' 
And  before  she  had  uttered  a  word,  my  hollow 
voice  had  whispered :  — 

"  'Alicia,  is  it  you?' 

"Creeping,  groping  towards  me,  like  one 
bereft  of  senses  —  like  one  bowed  down  by 
grief  and  pain  unutterable  —  she  came  and  fell 
down  at  my  feet  speechless,  her  hands  clasped 
together,  famine,  anguish,  patience  on  her 
face. 

"I  stooped  over  her,  I  lifted  her  in  my 
arms;  she  was  cold  and  wet;  her  garments 
were  ragged,  travel-stained,  dreadful  to  the 
touch.  Terror,  loathing,  pity  kept  me  silent, 
as  I  laid  her  on  the  couch,  and  gazed  on  her 
like  one  turned  to  stone.  There  was  some- 
thing strange  about  her  —  something  more 
pitiful  still  than  even  the  misery  into  which 
she  had  fallen  —  and,  looking  on  her,  I  was 
wondering  what  that  something  was,  when 
she  spoke :  — 

"* Mildred,  I  am  blind!' 

"I  fell  upon  my  knees,  for  there  was  no 
strength  left  in  me  at  her  words.  I  strove 
to  speak  —  no  voice  came  to  my  lips.  In  the 
breathless  silence  she  heard  my  fall,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  upon  me. 

**  *  Mildred,  are  you  faint? ' 

*'*No.*  I  held  my  heart  tightly  with  my 
hands,  that  the  flood  of  pity  rushing  into  it 
might  not  kill  me ;  but  when  I  felt  her  fingers 
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passing  over  mv  face  with  the  groping  action 
peculiar  to  the  blind,  my  heart  broke  with 
sorrow,  and  from  that  moment  began  my  liv- 
ing death. 

**  *  I  am  not  worth  weeping  for,*  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  '  Give  me  food,  Mildred ;  I 
am  faint/ 

**  Looking  upon  her  wan  face,  so  horribly 
changed,  so  meaningless  in  its  blindness,  so 
haggard  in  its  suffering,  I  read  famine  and 
misery  in  every  line. 

**  *  Mildred,  I  have  begged  my  way  hither 
from  Bristol,'  she  said. 

"  I  rose  from  my  knees.  *  I  will  fetch  you 
something,'  I  answered,  hurriedly,  for  her 
words  were  a  knife  in  my  side;  'but  I  fear 
I  must  take  the  light  and  leave  you  in  the 
dark.' 

**  Leave  me  in  the  dark  I  O  Mildred, 
where  is  there  any  light  for  me  now?' 

**  0  God!  what  a  desolate  cry  was  hers! 
I  passed  through  years  of  pain  as  I  heard  it, 
and  every  nerve  thrilled  and  quivered  beneath 
the  soft,  low  accent  of  her  voice. 

**  Silently  and  like  a  thief  I  crept  through 
the  house  and  fetched  her  food  and  wine,  and 
piteously  she  held  her  cup  to  my  lips,  with 
dumb  entreaty  imploring  me  to  eat  and  drink 
with  her.  I  understood  her  —  we  do  not 
break  bread  with  an  enemy  —  so  I  tasted  the 
bread  and  wine.  I  took  that  sacrament  of 
forgiveness  with  her,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  tears  rained  down  from  her  darkened 
eyes  and  from  mine  —  mine  less  blessed  in 
that  they  saw  this  pitiable  sight.  I  would 
fiiin  have  put  her  into  my  bed,  but  she  would 
not  lie  there. 

**  *Let  me  stay  here  by  the  fire,*  she  said; 
*  I  could  not  sleep  there,  Mildred.' 

*'  She  sank  to  sleep  suddenly,  just  after  I 
had  arrayed  her  in  clean,  white  linen  from 
my  wardrobe,  and  no  sooner  did  she  slumber 
than  a  great  longing  seized  upon  me  to  walk 
through  the  house  and  arouse  all  the  sleepers, 
and  tell  them  that  Alicia  —  the  woman  whose 
corpse  they  had  laid  in  the  vault  at  Trevalla 
-  was  here  alive,  haunting  my  chamber  with 
a  terrible  likeness  of  herself — blind  —  fearful 
—  maddening  me.  But  I  struggled  with  tliis 
desire  and  trampled  it  down,  knowing  that  if 
I  awoke  them  in  tiie  dead  of  night  with  aucii 
news  I  should  seem  to  them  as  one  who 
raved.  No,  I  must  hear  her  story,  and 
gather  my  evidence  together  before  I  could 
forre  belief  upon  them.  And  I  would  do  it 
I  would  brave  the  shock,  the  horror,  the 
amazement  to  ray  father,  the  pain  to  Admo- 
nitia ;  for  should  they  deem  this  poor  wanderer 


an  impostor,  a  mad  woman,  would  not  the 
fault  be  mine,  because,  in  my  cowardice  and 
my  love  for  Ralph,  I  held  my  tongue  when 
they  placed  yonder  poor  corpse  in  the  church 
among  the  Tremaines  who  sleep  by  the  sea. 

"Thus  thinking,  I  locked  my  door  and 
waited  for  the  morning. 

**Let  not  any  one  dream  that  this  night  to 
me  was  alive  with  horror  and  anguish.  No! 
it  was  dead  —  everything  was  dead  —  there 
was  no  life  in  or  around  me.  And  in  the 
darkness  of  that  death  the  shadow  of  a 
second  sight  came  down  upon  me,  and  I  saw 
and  knew  all  I  had  to  suffer;  and  yet  not 
feeling  it,  I  sat  in  heavy  stupor  while  the 
hours  tolled  dolefully  for  my  departed  spirit, 
and  the  wild  bells  at  Trevalla  rang  out  my 
requiem  to  the  stormy  sea. 

"  I  had  forgotten  it  was  New  Year's  eve  till 
the  bells  awoke  me  with  a  clash  like  a  death- 
shriek,  then  I  knew  that  sorrow  and  I  had  he- 
gun  the  year  together,  in  pale  companionship 
with  this  buried  woman  lying  there,  pallid  in 
the  fitful  light  of  my  fading  fije.  Morning 
came  at  last,  bringipg  life  again,  but  not  the 
life  of  yesterday ;  that  could  never  come  more 
to  me.  It  was  a  death-life  now  that  moved 
me  —  no  joy,  no  love,  no  peace,  no  bounding 
throbs  in  my  aching  veins  now  —  only  suffer- 
ing, suffering  —  O  my  God!  only  suffering! 

*'*  Mildred  I  Mildred!  a  happy  newj-car!* 
cried  the  voice  of  Ralph  jinder  my  window. 
*  Say,  am  I  the  first  to  wish  it?  * 

*'  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  I  started  to  my 
feet  and  threw  my  arms  wildly  upwards.  I 
dared  not  go  to  the  window ;  there  was  some- 
thing too  terrible  on  my  face.  Human  nature 
cannot  endure  to  see  the  aspect  some  suffer- 
ings take.  In  very  pity  we  must  net  let  a 
fellow-mortal  gaze  upon  the  features  despair 
and  horror  wear ;  instinctively  wc  hide  it  when 
our  pain  grows  too  mighty  for  our  fleshy  mask. 
And  so,  although  he  could  not  see  ine,  I  cov- 
ered my  face  with  tny  mantle,  and  waited  in 
silence,  till,  weary  of  calling,  he  wandered 
down  the  lawn,  deeming  me  asleep  or  careless. 

**  *  Hide  me  away,*  said  Alicia,  pitifully,  as 
she  awokfe.  *  I  cannot  let  Admonitia  or  my 
father  see  me.  O  Mildred !  if  you  will  not 
consent  to  hide  uie,  I  will  say  I  am  a  hoggar- 
woman,  and  I  will  go  out  on  the  moor  and 
die.* 

**  *  I  can  do  anything  for  you,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, as  I  looked  at  her,  *  save  let  Ralph  love 
you  again.' 

"  Then  I  thought  of  his  words,  and  the  sick 
throb  at  his  heart  when  I  hinted  she  might  be 
living,  and  I  deemed  it  better  to  hide  her,  lest 
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she  should  kindle  up  the  old  flame  again,  and 
make  me  hate  her  as  in  the  bitter  days  of  our 
strife. 

"Jealousy  is  a  consuming  fire,  in  whose 
light  shadows  grow  to  giants.  And  yet  in  the 
morningr  sun  I  saw  the  change  sin  and  suffer- 
ins?  had  wrought  in  her.  It  was  not  only  that 
she  was  blind,  and  haggard,  and  worn,  but  the 
croucliing  gait,  the  something  terrible  in  her 
attitude  wliich  I  had  marked  from  the  first, 
now  struck  me  with  a  strange  shiver,  for  I  saw 
it  arose  from  some  injury  or  fall  she  had 
received. 

**  *  How  did  it  happen?  *  said  I,  softly. 

**  *  I  was  escaping,  and  in  my  blindness  fell 
trom  a  great  height.  They  took  me  up 
crushed,  broken  out  of  all  humanity,  and  I 
lay  for  months  in  one  of  their  haunts,  scarcely 
sensible,  I  think.  When  I  recovered,  I  was 
as  you  see  me  now.* 

**  *  And  your  poor  eyes  ?*  said  I. 

**  *  I  think  I  wept  them  away.  I  can 
scarcely  tell  when  I  first  found  them  growing 
dim.  I  think  it  was  after  my  little  boy  was 
born  that  gradually  a  filn  came  over  them 
which  blinded  me.* 

"  •  And  where  is  your  child? '  How  the 
word  choked  me,  knowing  its  father  was  a 
robber,,  and  its  mother  not  a  wife. 

**  *  I  can't  tell  — no,  I  can't  tell  even  you,* 
answered  Alicia,  wildly.  *  They  ceased  to 
watcii  me ;  they  thought  the  blind  cripple  had 
no  hope  of  deliverance ;  they  forgot  that  I 
was  a  mother.  I  saved  my  boy,  not  myself;  I 
could  not  let  him  be  a  thief,  Mildred.* 

^*  But  at  this  point  Alicia  grew  incoherent, 
then  silent  and  apathetic,  and  I  saw  with  new 
anguish  that  her  mind  was  shaken,  or,  rather, 
dulled,  crushed  down  and  content  now  to 
remain  inactive.  Thus  it  was,  with  many 
questions  and  much  pain,  I  dragged  from  her 
the  history  of  her  life.  She  did  not  care  to 
tell  it ;  she  seemed  to  care  for  nothing.  Such 
she  was  on  the  day  after  she  came  to  me  — 
such  she  is  now,  with  apparently  no  desire  for 
aught  on  earth.  She  never  laughs,  and  sel- 
dom speaks  save  when  I  or  Martha  force  her ; 
aud  then,  though  a  moment  before  a  looker-on 
might  deem  her  mind  quite  gone,  she  afiswers 
with  such  sense  and  reason  that  I  often  fancy 
it  is  only  the  will,  the  power  to  act,  which  lies 
maimed  and  injured  within  her  brain,  while 
thought  remains  untouched  and  clear.* 

*XoTE  BY  Esther.  — In  the  cercbcllnni,  or  supple- 
mentary brafn,  rcgldcs  exclusively  a  property  which 
consieta  >n  the  power  of  co-ordinating  the  nwwment% 
billed  l»y  the  cerebellum,  or  greater  brain ;  hence,  if 
the  cerebellum  were  »lightly  diseased,  a  person  in  per- 
feet  reason  woul.l  liml  it  dlillcult  to  use  any  exertion 
or  form  of  locomoiiou.     Silence,  apathy^  inertnessi 


"In  brief  narrative  this  is  h*^  >tory:  — 
She  had  met  in  Paris  a  young  num,  gay  and 
handsome,  who  pleased  her.  fcjho  scarcely 
knew  if  she  loved  him,  but  she  listened  to  him 
there,  and  listened  still  more  when  ho  fol- 
lowed her  to  London.  But  here  she  met 
Ralph,  to  whom  she  was  first  attracted  by 
his  turn  of  feature,  his  tone  of  voice  somewhat 
resembling  her  unknown  arid  mysterious 
lover.  No  thought  of  supplanting  nie  had 
then  entered  her  heart.  Ralph  talked  of 
me  often,  hnt  harshly,  unkindly,  and  she 
thought  he  did  not  love  me.  She  chatted, 
she  sang,  she  coquetted,  she  never  dreamed 
of  taking  his  heart  away;  but  at  length 
letters  from  home,  speaking  of  him  as  my 
affianced  husband,  awoke  her  to  the  truth. 
She  spoke  to  him  of  me ;  he  answered  madly 
with  wild  words  of  love  for  her.  She  broke 
away  from  him,  aiid  in  her  own  room,  on  the 
table,  she  found  a  letter  from  the  lover  to 
whose  vows  she  had  listened  a  few  short 
weeks  ago.  She  dared  not  ask  herself  whom 
she  loved  of  these  two ;  something  whispered 
it  was  Ralph,  her  sister's  lover,  but  she  would 
not  hear  the  voice.  ,  She  wrote  to  the  address 
given  her,  and  recklessly  agreed  to  a  meeting. 

"  When  they  met  she  contrasted  him  with 
Ralph,  and  although  he  seemed  gayer,  wittier, 
handsomer,  yet  there  was  something  wanting 
in  his  bearing  and  manners  which  Rnlph  had, 
and  which  gave  Ralph  the  advantage.  Still 
she  was  not  ill-pleased  to  hear  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  seeing  him  at  Bath,  whither 
she  was  going. 

"Alicia  was  very  young;  if  she  were  a 
coquette,  if  the  power  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
delight  she  felt  in  pleasing  and  being  pleased, 
caused  her  to  err,  I,  remembering  her  suffer- 
ings, will  not  dare  to  pass  judgment  on  her. 

"  The '  stranger,  whose  air  of  romance  and 
mystery  charmed  her,  came  not  to  Bath ;  but 
Ralph  followed  her  thither  in  hot  halite  and 
passion.  Then  Alicia  resolved  to  come  home ; 
not  that  she  was  frightened ;  she  was  too  gay, 
too  inexperienced,  too  ignorant  of  the  depths 
in  the  heart  to  feel  fear.  The  young  think 
they  may  cross  a  torrent,  edge  a  precipice,  or 
play  with  fire,  and  not  be  hurt.  Oh,  the  sor- 
row caused  by  the  foolish|  who  mean  no  harm  ! 
As  a  child  sets  a  curtain  idly  in  a  bl.ize,  not 
foreseeing  the  end  of  his  work,  so  liad  she 

would  be  the  charncterisUcs  of  his  state.  This  would 
account  for  the  submission  and  indiflferonco  with  which 
the  unfortunate  mother  of  Hubert  bore  her  long  Im- 
prisonment and  conccalmont.  Doubtless,  her  great 
desire  to  save  her  child  and  to  roach  Trcval  gave  her 
brain  power  over  the  inert  cerebellum  for  a  lime,  but 
these  things  accomplished,  it  sank  at^uce  into  biao 
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created  in  the  hearts  of  two  —  nay,  of  three 
—  men  a  flame  that  was  to  devour  their  Uvea, 
their  honor,  tlieir  happiness. 

"Her  presence  at  Tregauowen  was  the 
beginning  of  strife  and  sorrow  too  bitter  for 
rae  to  touch  on.  With  her  gay  nature  — 
kindly,  thoughtless,  soft  —  she  could  not  un- 
derstand Admonitia*s  and  my  grave  ways 
and  speech.  We  spoke  harshly,  I  own  it, 
when  wc  should  have  soothed  this  .poor 
young  creature,  whose  imprudence  had  al- 
ready fastened  a  deadly  coil  around  her. 
She  came  to  Tre^nnowen  meaning  to  tell  us 
all;  but  our  ways  were  not  licr  ways,  and 
she  was  frozen  into  silence.  Hatred,  enmity, 
made  a  breach  between  us,  which  bitter 
worda  widened  every  day.  At  times  she 
thought  she  would  marry  Ralph,  and  she 
looked  hourly  for  him  to  ask  her ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  had  not  courage  to  break  with 
me.  Then  her  father  t\)ok  up  her  cause; 
and  seeing  RalphV  heart  gone  from  me,  he 
thought  it  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks, 
but  straightway  went  to  the  admiral  and 
proposed  that  Alicia  should  be  his  son's 
bride.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  Ralph  refused ; 
then  Alicia  felt  a  strange  emptiness  come 
over  her  heart,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
began  to  pity  me.  She  watched  me ;  she  saw. 
my  grief,  and  all  the  hidden  humiliation  of 
soul  with  which  I  prepared  for  a  marriage  on 
which  Ralph  insisted,  longing  in  his  hate  and 
agony  to  consummate  his  misery  and  mine. 
Then  seeing  that  he  could  neither  persuade 
himself  to  love  me  nor  to  forsake  me,  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  came  to  her ;  she  called  him 
coward  in  her  heart,  and  began  to  hate  him. 
While  in  this  mood,  her  old  lover  suddenly 
presented  himself  as  she  walked  by  the  rocks 
near  Trevalla.  He  was  not  half  hers,  half 
another's,  like  Ralph;  his  heart  was  hers, 
passionately,  devotedly,  entirely;  so,  impa- 
tient of  sorrow  as  her  spirit  was,  it  was 
natural  she  should  turn  to  him  for  happiness, 
thinking  thus  to  escape  from  the  gloom  and 
strife  of  Trcval.  Perhaps,  deep  down  in  her 
heart  there 'lay  some  thought  of  vexing  Ralph 
by  this  hasty  marriage,  and  forcing  hhn  to 
repent  that  he  had  chosen  honor  before  love. 

"But  when  she  would  have  brought  her 
lover  to  Treval,  when  she  bade  him  ask  her 
of  her  father,  he  refused,  and  left  her  abruptly. 
Days  passed  by  without  bringing  him  to  their 
try  sting-place,  and  now  that  uncertainty  and 
grief  came  between  them,  and  the  thought 
arose  that  she  should  lose  him  forever,  she 
sounded  her  poor,  untried  heart,  and,  lo!  it 
answered  her  that  it  was  he  whom  she  had 
loved  from  the  first,  and  not  Ralph.    Me  she 


had  injured  too  deeply  to  be  confidential  with, 
but  she  fiung  herself  in  Admonitia's  way  and 
tried  to  speak.  She  was  answered  with  scorn 
and  withering  contempt,  and  she  ficd  from 
Admonitia*s  bitter  words  to  her  room,  and 
thence,  in  her  restless  fever,  she  stole  out  in 
the  still  night  to  the  lawn ;  and  there  beneath 
the  cedar  tree,  watching  the  windows  of  Tre- 
val, she  found  her  lover.  He  seized  her  hand, 
he  implored  her  to  hear  him,  he  poured  out 
his  heart  to  her,  confessing  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  girl  whose  lover  had  deserted 
her;  he  had  no  father,  no  name;  he  reviled 
himself  that  he  had  ever  dared  to  address  her ; 
he  bade  her  farewell.  Then  he  ficd  from  her 
like  a  madman  ere  she  could  utter  a  word. 

**  Alicia  loved  excitement  —  mystery  —  con- 
cealment. Life  for  her  took  the  shape  of  a 
drama,  restless  with  intrigue,  plot,  and  pas- 
sion, of  which  she  must  always  be  the  heroine. 
She  was  not  ill-pleased,  then,  at  this  new 
phase  of  affairs,  for  she  thought  the  next 
scene  would  bring  her  lover  to  her  feet  again. 
But  he  came  not,  and  Ralph,  too,  avoided  her, 
and  a  real  gloom  began  to  settle  on  her  spiriL 
In  very  truth  the  atmosphere  of  Treval,  laden 
with  strife,  jealousy,  and  hate,  was  too  heavy 
for  any  human  soul  to  bear,  and  hers,  now 
flinching  from  its  pain,  took  a  deadly  swerve 
from  the  right  path.  Fearing  all  the  hate  and 
anguish  she  had  caused,  and  fleeing  from  it, 
believing  in  her  blind  pain  that  she  was  doing 
well  to  escape  the  sight  of  my  pale  minery, 
and  that  it  was  a  gonerous  deed  thus  to  crush 
Ralph's  love  forever,  she  wrote  to  her  un- 
known lover  and  offered  to  fly  with  him.  To 
her  dramatic  nature  the  scheme  Icoked  fair 
and  charming,  even  noble ;  she  should  relieve 
my  jealous  heart  from  all  its  fears ;  she  should 
release  Admonitia  fronii  the  weight  of  her 
presence  at  Treval;  and  as  for  herself,  her 
father  would  forgive  her,  and  all  would  be 
well.  Thus  deceiving  herself,  she  drew  so 
happy  a  future  that  she  grew  to  think  a  deadly 
sin  a  holy  duty. 

"For  many  days  she  found  no  reply  to  her 
letter  in  the  old  worn  windlass  of  the  wishing- 
well — their  agreed  place  of  concealment  — 
and  during  this  suspense  she  stood  one  morn- 
ing—  it  was  the  13th  of  that  dreadful  Novem- 
ber —  in  the  dining-room  window,  working 
with  some  bright  silks  at  a  purse.  She  hung 
a  skein  of  these  to  the  shutter,  and  untangling 
it  thus  she  drew  the  shutter  open,  then  loan- 
ing over  into  the  darkness  below  she  dropped 
the  purse  and  needles.  Lighting  a  taper,  she 
descended  the  steps  and  fetched  them,  then 
glancing  round  the  place  it  struck  her  as 
strange  and  curious,  and  gathering  uu  her 
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dress  from  the  cobwebs,  she  explored  it  cau- 
tiously. There  was  no  mystery,  seemingly, 
in  the  broken  piles  of  steps  that  mounted  to 
the  dark  roof,  and  led  apparently  oiily  to  a 
decayed  rack. stretched  across  the  dingy  ceil- 
ing, but  as  Alicia  readied  the  upper  steps  a 
quivering  beam  of  light  fell  over  her  from  an 
archway  like  a  bin  at  the  top.  Leaning  for- 
ward into  this,  her  heart  beat  as  she  saw  the 
liglit  came  from  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  this 
arch.  A  moment's  search  convinced  her  the 
whitewash  —  blackened  now  —  covered  not 
stone,  but  wood;  with  all  her  strength  she 
pushed  against  it,  and  a  door,  dust-laden,  and 
hard  to  move,  opened  slowly  inwards. 

**The  old  legend  of  Treval  referring  to  a 
hidden  room  recurred  to  her  memory,  and  she 
instantly  concluded  that  this  was  the  entrance 
to  it.     In  days  of  danger  this  vaulted  entry 

.  was  doubtless  filled  with  wine .  and  baffled 
searchers.  Excited  by  her  discovery,  Alicia 
sprang  within  the  door,  and  found  herself  in 
a  narrow  passage  winding  itself  upwards  by  a 
succession  of  stops.  Ilung  with  cobwebs, 
and  laden  with  dust,  still  the  place  was  not 
gloomy,  for  many  a  cherub's  wing,  or  sculp- 
tured, shield,  or  carved  imp  had  served  the 
architect  to  hide  the  opening  by  which  he  ad- 
mitted light  and  air  to  this  secret  staircase 
that  climbed  the  western  front.  Continuing 
the  ascent,  Alicia  reached  a  door  with  handle 
and  lock  as  little  mysterious  as  any  she  had 
ever  turned.  It  yielded  quietly  to  her  hand, 
and  slic  then  found  herself  in  a  small,  unfin- 
ished chamber  lighted  by  a  window  in  the 
roof.  The  door  she  held  was  in  a  niche ;  it 
was  masked  by  a  row  of  shelves,  on  which 
lay  a  few  dusty  books  and  papers.^  A  minute 
sufficed  to  sliow  Alicia  that  she  must  return 
by  tlie  way  she  came,  or  pass  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  roof.  Her  taper  was  nearly 
burnt  out,  and  the  roof  was  dark,  so  she 
chose  the  latter  route,  and  passing  within  tlie 
door  it  swung  to  noiselessly,  but  securely. 
Retracing  her  steps  with  more  leisure  and 
less  excitement,  she  observed  another  passage 
branching  to  the  left;  it  brought  her  to 
another  door,  and  on  opening  this  she  found 
herself  in  a  long,  low  chamber,  evidently  the 

^.spot  of  the  legend,  the  secret  room  of  Treval. 
The  window  came  to  the  floor,  but  reached 
only  to  about  threo  feet  in  height,  and  a  black 
hoard  nailed  across  the  lower  part  stole  much 
of  the  light,  and  rendered  the  place  gloomy. 

^NoTE  OP  Esther.  —  Doubtless  it  was  tbo  closing 
of  ibis  door  by  Alicia  wbcn  ebe  escaped  me  on  the 
roof  which  blew  the  papers  from  their  resting-place, 
and  sent  them  rustling  down  the  dark  arched  pn«8ago 
to  meet  me. 


It  possessed  two  doors,  the  one  by  which  sho 
had  entered,  and  another  near  the  window. 
It  was  on  opening  this  that  her  heart  for  the 
first  time  beat  with  teiTor,  for  she  found  her- 
self in  my  chamber,  and  at  two  steps  from 
her  she  heard  my  voice  and  Admonitia's  in 
our. sitting-room. 

^ '  Alas  I  disunion  is  weakness  and  sin !  Had 
we  been  friends  she  would  have  run  to  us  and 
shown  us  her  discovery ;  but  enemies  as  wo 
were  she  was  only  startled  by  our  voices,  and 
she  stepped  back  hastilj'  into  the  secret  room 
and  closed  the  door.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  she  was  back  in  the  dining-room  brushing 
the  cobwebs  from  her  dress,  and  applauding 
herself  with  pride  for  her  courage.  Then  sho 
stepped  out  on  the  lawn,  and  tried  to  find  the 
window  of  the  hidden  room.  Apparently 
there  was  none,  for  she  knew  every  room  on 
the  western  front,  and  counted  to  each  its 
window  without  finding  the  one  for  which  she 
sought.  Of  one  thing  she  was  certain,  that 
it  was  close  to  mine;  but  she  long  scanned 
the  front  with  searching  eyes  ere  her  mind 
seized  upon  the  truth.  The  hidden  room  lay 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  library  and  the 
floor  of  my  sitting-room,  and  it  was  lighted 
by  the  uppermost  part  of  tlio  long  Gothic 
wrndow  in  the  library. 

"Quick  as  lightning  Alicia  ran  to  convince 
herself  of  this,  but  on  entering  the  room  her 
belief  for  a  moment  was  shaken ;  the  carved 
ceiling  appeared  so  lofty,  and  the  window  was 
so  skilfully  finished  within,  that  no  one  would 
have  guessed  this  arched  top  was  not  its  true 
termination.  But  a  visit  to  the  drawing-room, 
whose  height  she  now  scanned  with  a  discern- 
ing ej'C,  convinced  her  she  was  right.' 

"Not  knowing  whether  my  father  would 
wish  to  have  the  discovery  of  this  hidden 
chamber,  and  its  communication  with  the 
roof  and  cellar  beneath  the  dining-room, 
divulged  to  the  servants,  Alicia  waited  his 
return  from  his  ride  without  speaking  to  any 
one,  and  wearying  of  the  time  she  went  to  the 
old  well  to  search  for  letters.  There,  leaning 
moodily  against  a  tree,  she  found  her  lover. 
He  caught  her  in  his  arms  wildly,  he  prayed 
her  to  forgive  him,  and  he  gave  her  up  forever. 
But  suddenly,  while  she  was  weeping  on  his 
shoulder,  a  man  came  forward  from  the  trees 
and  beckoned  to  him.  He  obeyed  the  signal, 
and  after  conversing  with  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes he  returned  to  Alicia,  and  now  with  a 
strange  change  of  mood  he  accepted  her  mad 

«  In  my  search  for  the  win.iow  I  was  only  led  once 
to  tblnk  of  the  library ;  but  on  entering,  and  observing 
the  Gothic  point  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  I  gave  up  the 
luea  an  Altogether  wrong.— EsTBca  Tuega^oweh. 
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proposition  with  fierce  joy,  and  implored  her 
to  quit  Treval  witli  him  at  once.  But  Alicia's 
heart  sank  at  the  near  prospect  of  leaving  her 
liome,  and,  hurrying  sj/feech  upon  speech,  she 
talked  of  other  things,  and  told  her  lover  of  her 
strange  discovery  in  old  Treval  that  day.  He 
listened  with  eager  interest,  and  implored  her 
aa  a  favor  to  toll  no  one,  not  even  her  father. 

"Why  should  I  lengthen  this  account? 
Alicia  obeyed  him,  and  the  night  before  my 
wedding-day  she  unbarred  the  dining-room 
shutter  and  admitted  her  lover  to  Treval.  In 
the  confusion  of  her  unformed,  inexperienced 
thought,  she  deemed  she  was  doing  a  good 
deed,  and  doing  it  for  my  sake,  who  hated 
her.  She  came  to  my  room  by  the  secret 
way,  and  bade  me  be  happy,  and  I  believe, 
had  I  spoken  one  kind  word  to  her,  she  would 
have  flung  herself  on  ray  neck  and  implored 
nie  to  save  her;  but,  proud  and  jealous,  I  was 
silent.  So  this  poor  girl,  not  much  loving 
Ralph,  not  much  loving  this  other  hero  of  her 
romance,  went  on  her  way,  and  brought 
anguish  and  destruction  on  herself  and  on  us. 
She  came  to  mc  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  in 
darkness,  and  I  never  heeded  how  she  came, 
nor  how  she  went.  Little  thinking  what  her 
visit  really  meant,  I  only  looked  on  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  swelling  hatred  in  her  heart 
against  me  for  Ralph's  sake,  and  I  sank  to 
sleep  with  tears  because  my  wedding-day  was 
BO  bitter  to  me. 

**  When  Alicia  left  my  room  she  found  her 
lover  in  the  secret  chamber  awaiting  her,  and 
she  would  have  been  alarmed  to  see  another 
man  with  him,  but  with  his  arm  around  her  he 
whispered :  — 

**  *  Never  fear,  'tis  only  a  friend  of  mine.* 

**  There  was  no  time  for  further  words ;  he 
bore  her  away,  and  in  her  agitation  she  never 
remarked  that  his  companion  remained  at  Tre- 
val. Half  carrying,  half  leading  his  prey,  he 
took  her  across  the  fields  to  a  secluded  lane, 
where  a  carriage  and  two  saddle-horses 
awaited  them.  There  was  a  sick  terror  in 
Alicia's  heart  which  kept  her  silent  as  her 
lover  placed  her  within  the  carriage,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  soothing  words,  this  increased  ten- 
fold as  she  witnessed  his  agitation,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  waiting  for  his  companion. 
An  hour  passed,  and  then,  not  one  man,  but 
four,  crept  silently  over  the  tall  l^dge  and 
jumped  into  the  lane. 

.  **  *  What  have  you  been  doing?  *  whispered 
Alicia's  lover,  fiercely.  *  Villains !  you  have 
broken  faith  with  me;  you  have  robbed 
Treval!' 

He  seized  his  burly  companion  by  the 
throat,  and  there  would  have  been  a  deadly 


quarrel  but  for  the  other  men,  who  separated 
them  with  oaths,  and  insisted  on  their  think- 
ing on  flight  and  safety. 

*iToo  late,  the  wretched  Alicia  saw  in 
whose  hands  she  was.  She  would  have  es- 
caped, she  would  have  rushed  back  to  Treval, 
but  to  attempt  it  was  useless,  and  she  waa 
driven  away  a  prisoner.  Her  sole  consolation 
was  in  seeing  a  kind  of  nobleness  in  her  lover, 
who  would  have  borne  her  bjick  to  her  father's 
house  had  he  not  have  been  wounded  and 
overpowered,  and  made  a  prisoner  like 
herself. 

"  She  knew  not  where  they  hid  that  night; 
for  days  she  knew  nothing  but  anguish  and 
fever.  At  length  they  put  to  sea,  landing  at 
night  on  a  desolate  beach  somewhere,  she 
thought,  near  Lizard.  There  are  many  caves 
here,  and  in  one  of  these  she,  still  a  prisoner, 
found  her  lover,  wounded  and  feeble.  In 
tending  him.  in  hearing  his  sad  story,  in  nurs- 
ing him  hack  to  life,  Alicia  learned  to  love 
him  with  all  her  heart.  From  a  liitle  child  of 
tender  years  he  had  known  no  companions 
but  thieves ;  he  could  remember  no  father,  no 
mother.  He  was  very  young,  and  until  he 
loved  her  he  had  never,  in  the  mad  thought- 
lessness of  his  career,  grieved  much  at  his  life 
as  a  highwayman.  Now  it  was  different,  and 
his  heart  was  set  on  redeeming  his  life. 

**In  the  cave  with  Alicia  was  a  young 
Welsh  girl,  the  mistress  or  the  wife  of  the 
burly  ruffian  whom  they  all  obeyed.  She  was 
very  pretty,  very  delicate,  and  fair.  The 
Welsh  and  Cornish,  being  of  the  same  race, 
arc  like  each  other,  and  there  was  a  certain 
resemblance  between  Alicia  and  Phoebe  which 
was  noticeable  at  the  first  glance.  As  the 
terrible  days  went  on,  Alicia  saw,  with  horror, 
that  the  villain  whose  prisoner  she  was, 
wished  her  lover  to  treat  her  as  on  a  lerel 
with  this  girl. 

"  *  There  is  no  marrying  among  us,'  he  said 
to  her  coarsely.  *You  must  have  a  gipsy 
wedding  when  your  bridegroom  is  well 
enougli.' 

**She  bore  this  patiently,  because  her 
lover's  respect  consoled  her.  Maddened  by 
her  grief,  he  planned  an  escape,  but  in  the 
very  act  of  flight  they  were  intercepted,  and 
the  poor  Welsh  girl,  who  was  aiding  them, 
was  struck  down  dead  by  the  man  who 
called  himself  her  husband.  The  blow  was 
given  in  sudden  passion,  and  the  ruffian  re- 
pented of  it  bitterly.  Alicia  took  advantage  of 
his  remorse  to  send  me  back  my  jewels.  She 
did  not  know  the  poor  murdered  girl's  chance 
likeness  to  her  was  so  adroitly  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  stop  farther  pursuit  for  hcrselfl 
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Before  the  corpse  wae  laid  at  onr  door,  she 
was  placed  on  board  ship,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
they  sailed  for  Ireland.  Alicia  was  lodged  in  a 
wretched  cabin,  where  situated,  she  knew  not. 
And  here  her  lover,  who  had  all  along  urged 
her  escape,  and,  if  possible,  return  home,  con- 
fessed in  despair  the  scheme  was  no  longer 
practicable.  She,  too,  thinking  of  her  sister^s 
hatred,  could  only  believe  she  would  be 
spurned  from  the  doors  of  Treval  as  a  dis- 
honored outcast.  For  three  months  she  had 
been  in  this  dread  society.  Who  would  credit 
the  story  of  her  innocence  now?  What  other 
hope  on  earth  had  she,  save  to  be  the  wife  of 
this  young  man,  whom  she  loved,  stripped, 
though  he  was,  of  every  veil  romance  and 
mystery  had  thrown  around  him? 

**  They  were  married,  but  with  such  pre- 
caution and  secrecy  that  my  unhappy  sister 
could  give  me  no  details  which  might  help  me 
to  prove  the  fact.  Remembering  the  assertions 
in  the  letters  sent  to  me,  I  doubted  if  there 
were  even  a  real  marriage,  but  I  dared  not 
torture  Alicia  with  surmises. 

**  She  was  not  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  what 
poor  comfort  she  could  have  with  her  husband. 
The  young  man,  she  said,  had  a  noble  nature, 
but  fiery,  impetuous,  and  his  mind  untutored, 
he  was  easily  worked  on  to  a  jealousy  that 
became  a  madness.  Even  her  accomplishments 
and  grace  added  to  this,  as  they  made  him  feel 
more  deeply  the  difference  in  their  position 
and  education. 

'*  There  is  no  need  to  relate  the  tale  that 
separated  Alicia  from  her  husband.  Enough 
that  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  she  found 
htrself  denounced  as  faithless,  while  I>er  hus- 
band rendered  all  explanation  impossible,  and 
wrecked  his  and  her  happiness  forever,  by 
fleeing  to  some  foreign  land,  none  knew 
whither.  Thus  deserted,  she  succumbed  to 
her  anguish,  nor  rallied  till  her  child  was  born ; 
then  for  his  sake  she  roused  herself  and  con- 
centrated her  whole  thought  on  means  of 
escape.  Still  her  boy  was  nearly  two  years 
old  before  she  succeeded.  And  evidently 
about  this  time,  from  grief,  and  fear,  and  the 
injury  she  had  sustained  in  her  fall,  her  brain 
was  clouded,  for  she  does  not  know  with  whom 
or  in  what  place  she  left  her  child.  Or 
perhaps  some  motherly  instinct  warns  her 
not  to  divulge  to  me  where  her  son  has  found 
safety. 

''This  was  Alicia's  narrative.  I  relate  it 
colored  by  hep  own  feelings,  which  throw  a 
halo  of  romance  round  a  ruffian,  and  paint  a 
thief  with  honor  and  love.  I  listened  to  her 
tale  like  one  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  bav- 
in j  hidden  her  all  the  day  in  the  secret  room, 


I  fetched  Admonitia  at  nightfall,  and  poured 
out  the  history  to  her  in  rapid  words.  Then, 
not  giving  her  time  to  answer,  I  brought  her 
into  Alicia's  presence.  But,  as  I  had  feared, 
Admonitia,  after  one  look,  denounced  her  as 
an  impostor,  and  implored  me  not  to  heed  the 
falsehoods  of  an  abandoned  woman,  who  sought 
safety  and  shelter  at  Treval  either  from  her 
accomplices  or  her  crimes.  Thus  by  my  tacit 
recognition  of  Phoebe  Linton  as  my  sister,  I 
had  destroyed  all  chance  of  Alicia  being 
acknowledged  by  her  family.  I  would  have 
appealed  to  my  father,  but  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  her  life  Admonitia  set  her  will 
firmly  against  mine. 

"She  would  not  have,  she  said,  the  last 
days  of  an  old  man  disturbed  by  a  lying  tale 
like  this.  She  would  not  kill  him  outright 
by  bringing  this  poor,  broken,  wretched  crea- 
ture before  him  as  his  daughter.  Was  her 
father  to  be  murdered  for  the  sake  of  a  wander- 
ing beggar-woman  who  owned  that  she  had 
come  from  a  den. of  thieves? 

"Then  I  worked  upon  Admonitia's  pride. 
If  this  unhappy  woman  were  not  Alicia,  at 
least  she  knew  all  Alicia's  history,  and  she 
called  herself  by  Alicia's  name;  should  we 
send  her  to  the  workhouse  to  tell  her  tale 
there,  or  should  we  let  her  die  in  a  ditch? 
And  so  I  gained  permission  for  the  poor  out- 
cast to  remain  concealed  at  Treval. 

"  Broken-hearted,  I  saw  Ralph  that  dny,  and 
hid  from  him  as  I  could  my  misery.  For  his 
sake  I  had  virtually  killed  and  buried  Alicia 
when  I  held  my  peace  at  Phoebe  Linton's 
funeral,  and,  thinking  of  this,  and  bearing  in 
my  heart  the  crushed  and  weeping  woman 
onee  so  beautiful,  now  bruised  and  blind, 
wounded  and  broken,  and  the  root  of  all  her 
pain  lying  in  ourunsisterly  strife  and  his  fickle 
passion,  I  shrank  from  him  that  day,  treating 
him  with  a  strange  coldness,  till  at  last  he 
quitted  me  angrily. 

"  I  think  I  should  have  won  Admonitia  into 
belief;  I  think  I  should  have  brought  the  poor 
wanderer  to  her  father,  and  trusted  to  his* 
heart  to  recognize  her ;  but  two  days  after  she 
came  to  Treval,  I  met  Paul  Polwhele,  and  I 
learnt  that  Alicia's  husband,  Alicia's  child, 
were  the  heirs  to  Treganowen ! 

"  I  bow  my  head  in  grief  and  pain  unutter- 
able as  I  make  the  confession ;  but  from  that 
day  I  asked  myself  of  what  use  freedom  would 
be  to  this  poor,  blind  woman,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  happier  for  her  to  hide  her  sor- 
rows and  her  story  in  sure  concealment  at 
Treval  ?  The  secret  room  would  render  this 
easy,  but  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  deceive 
myself  as  to  the  martyrdom  and  anguish  of 
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♦he  task ;  I  knew  I  must  give  her  my  life  — 
my  whole  life.  I  anticipated  no  difficulty 
from  her;  she  was  meekly  thankful  to  be 
here;  she  shrank  from  all  contact  with  the 
world.  All  her  desire  was  to  hide  —  imprison- 
ment by  cnicl  hands  —  perhaps  death  — 
awaited  her  without ;  for  her  there  were  shel- 
ter and  safety  only  at  Tret-al. 

"  The  first,  tb.e  cruelcst,  blow  in  my  mar- 
tyrdom was  to  part  with  Ralph.  The  admiral 
had  said,  *  Take  my  son  if  no  holier  duty  hold 
you  back.'  The  duty  was  here,  and  my  way 
clenr  before  me.  For  Ralph's  own  sake  I 
could  not  be  his  wife ;  I  knew  he  must  marry 
Lucy,  while  I,  who  hnd  borne  so  much  for 
him,  must  learn  to  bear  more,  and  endure  in 
secrecy  a  shame,  a  pain,  a  grief,  before  which 
all  my  past  anguish  paled  away.  And  there 
was  no  escape  for  me.  I  could  do  Alicia  and 
young  Treganowen  no  good  now.  Had  I 
spoken  when  I  met  the  robber  at  the  wishing- 
well  he  might  have  asserted  his  claims  to  birth 
and  name,  and  he  .and  Alicia  might  have  been 
happy.  Now  that  thouglit  was  hopeless,  and 
only  shame  could  come  of  my  speaking.  And 
what  shame !  Was  he  not  a  thief,  and  had  he 
not  impudently  said  that  Alicia  was  no  wife? 
Should  I  give  Treganowen  to  such  a  man? 
Should  I  destroy  Ralph  for  him?  And  my 
father,  so  weary  of  sorrow,  so  broken  in 
health,  could  I  dare  crush  him  with  this  tale? 
—  could  I  d.ire  search  out  and  bring  home  to 
him  such  a  grnndson?  Ah,  no;  I  could  not 
do  it;  so  I  took  upon  myself  the  sin  of  break- 
ing the  admiral's  trust.  I  bore  the  burden 
and  sorrow  of  keeping  Alicia  at  Treval  in 
secrecy,  while  Admonitia  only  chafed,  and 
my  father  drew  peacefully  towards  his  grave, 
and  Ralph  went  on  his  way  unconsciously 
deeming  himself  aggrieved. 

"Oh,  pardon  me,  j-e  who  judge!  I  knew 
his  character  well.  If  he  had  to  give  up  Tre- 
ganowen—  his  old  ancostral  place  —  to  this 
felon's  child  he  would  die.  And  the  boy  was 
Alicia's  son!  I  shrank  at  that  thought;  re- 
'membering  his  love  for  her,  his  horror  and 
loathing  of  her  destroyer,  I  could  feel  the  ad- 
ditional gall  and  bitterness  that  would  fill  his 
soul. 

***  Let  these  be  mine  instead,*  I  said,  as  I 
bowed  my  head  and  wept.  *  I  have  sinned 
once  for  him ;  it  is  not  so  hard  to  sin  again.' 

**  Nor  was  this  all.  If  I  wished  him  to  have 
Treganowen  I  must  wed  him  to  Lucy  —  a 
compact  at  which  Paul  had  hinted  —  I  must 
see  anothtr  take  my  place  by  his  side,  while  I 
in  the  solitude  of  Treval  kept  watch  over  the 
dead. 

"Yet  a  little  while  I  evaded  my  fate;  I 


knew  I  must  bid  him  farewell,  but  T  lingered; 
I  waited  three,  six,  eight  days  before  I 
spoke : — 

"  *  Ralph,  I  cannot  be  your  wife.* 

"  Not  calmly  did  he  bear  these  words.  His 
indignation  burst  upon  me  in  a  storm  of  fury. 
He  called  me  unforgiving,  implacable,  and 
vindictive.  Above  all,  he  accused  me  of  not 
loving  him^  of  never  having  lovetl  hira  ;  and, 
crudest  of  all,  he  laid  upon  me  the  sin  of  his 
change,  and  mad  passion  for  Alicia. 

"  I  should  not  have  shut  myself  up  in  my 
gloom,"  he  said,  morbidly  accusing  myself, 
and  refusing  to  see  him.  That  cause<l  it  all. 
Naturally  he  fled  from  me^  to  gayer  scenes. 
He  was  young.  Alicia  was  beautiful,  and  a 
coquette.  All  men  would  have  done  what  he 
did  —  they  would  have  fallen  madly  in  love 
with  her.  Men  had  such  follies ;  they  meant 
nothing — they  were  nothing.  I  ought  never 
to  have  heeded  the  matter,  much  less  have 
quarrelled  about  it.  Had  I  loved  him  I  should 
have  borne  with  him  better,  and  been  gentle 
to  Alicia  for  his  sake;  but  I  was  heartless, 
cruel,  a  woman  of  stone. 

**  Good  heavens!  was  he  a  toy  to  be  taken 
up  and  flung  down  «t  ti»e  trhim  of  a  girl? 
What  was  my  love  worth,  since  there  was  no 
pardon,  no  pity,  no  warmth  in  it?  On  what 
plea  was  I  going  a  second  time  to  make  him 
an  exile,  and  reject  an  affection  that  had  with- 
stood such  shocks  of  time  and  grief  ?  Was  it 
because  in  the  madness  of  his  love  for  Alicia 
he  had  persecuted  me?  He  had  not  thought  I 
was  so  unforgiving,  so  wanting  in  sense ;  he  was 
not  accountable  for  his  actions  at  that  time. 
I  ought  to  pity  him.  I  should  learn  to  mnko 
allowances,  and  not  nurse  anger  for  a  youthful 
folly  and  involuntary  change,  that  in  very 
truth  had  never  injured  either  me  or  Alicia. 

**In  amazement,  I  asked  him  to  what  he 
ascribed  Alicia's  departure  with  the  robbers? 

**  He  laughed  as  he  answered,  saying  it  was 
like  a  woman's  logic  to  suppose  any  connec- 
tion between  a  band  of  burglars  suddenly 
entering  Treval  and  his  affection  for  either 
Alicia  or  myself.  By  what  reasoning  did  I 
make  one  grow  out  of  the  other?  Did  I  wish 
to  make  him  responsible  for  the  heinous  crime 
of  these  men?  If  he  had  never  spoken  to  my 
sister,  would  she  not  have  been  forcibly  car- 
ried away  and  murdered  all  the  same? 

"I  broke  from  him.  I  ran  to  my  own 
room ;  I  drew  aside  the  steps,  and  looked  in 
upon  the  patient  prisoner,  who  smiled  upon 
me  in  her  blindness,  and  welcomed  me  witli  a 
kiss. 

"  Here  was  the  fruit  of  his  love  —  the  folly, 
the  nothing,  which  I  ouxht  neverTto  have 
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heeded.  Wo  two  were  shut  up  forever  — 
prisoner  and  jailer — whose  task  was  the 
harder,  whoso  fate  the  more  cruel? 

*'  It  was  in  looking  upon  Alicia  with  the 
eclio  of  his  words  ringing  in  my  ears,  that  my 
soul  first  imperatively  demanded  some  suflfer- 
ing  for  hirriy  in  return  for  all  her  miseries  and 
mine.  And  let  psychologists  explain  the  mys- 
tery if  they  can,  but  the  more  I  loved  him  the 
more  I  sinned  for  him ;  the  more  earnest  and 
cruel  my  endeavors  to  keep  Treganowen  for 
him,  the  more  resolute  and  eager  became  my 
desire  for  revenge.  Let  him  suffer  something 
that  would  teach  him  the  truth  —  something 
that  would  show  him  what  grew  out  of  such 
*  follies  *  —  that  was  all  I  asked.  I  was  sin- 
ning so  deeply  for  him  day  by  dny,  I  was 
watching  Alicia  grow  so  wofiil  and  weary 
in  her  prison,  that  my  breaking  heart  cried 
to  me  for  this  relief,  and  I  could  only  quiet  it 
by  saying,  *  I  mean  to  grieve  him  —  I  mean  to 
repay  him  some  of  this  bitterness  I  *  Without 
this  I  must  have  gone  mad  —  I  must  have 
braved  all  consequences,  and  proclaimed  aloud 
the  presence  and  existence  of  Alicia  and  her 
son. 

•*  It  was  from  this  strange  craving  of  mine 
to  avenge  upon  him  all  the  sufferings  that 
for  his  sake  I  heaped  upon  her,  that  sprang 
my  scheme  to  separate  Esther  and  Alice,  and 
show  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  children  some 
of  the  anguish  of  mine. 

**  He  thought  so  much  of  coming  back  to 
me.  Alas!  what  was  that  worth  to  me? 
Did  it  restore  the  spirit  of  sisterhood  and 
love  to  us  ?  —  would  it  give  sight  to  the  blind, 
or  heal  the  broken-hearted?  —  did  it  wipe 
oat  disgrace,  or  turn  dishonor  into  honor? 
—  could  it  undo  all  that  his  leaving  me  had 
done?  No,  never  I  His  desertion  took  my 
sister  from  me.  young,  beautiful,  and  good  — 
his  return  brought  her  again,  blind,  broken, 
and  a  prisoner.  And  to  the  world  she  was 
dead  —  it  gave  her  a  place  no  more  —  and 
even  her  father  and  her  sister  would  turn 
from  her  as  a  thief  and  an  impostor.  And  I, 
who  he  said  did  not  love  him  —  I,  who  alone 
could  prove  that  she  was  truly  Alicia  Tre- 
m.'iine  —  I  meant  for  his  sake  to  hold  my 
peace  —  that  he  might  be  rich  and  untroubled, 
I  meant  to  keep  her  here  in  secrecy,  a  lonely 
prisoner  till  death.  To  prove  her  identity, 
her  marriage,  the  birth  of  her  son,  I  must 
arrest  Paul  and  ruin  Ralph.  No !  rather  let 
the  murderer  go  free,  and  let  the  innocent 
remain  in  captivity!  Farewell  all  hopes  of 
peace !  —  my  resolve  is  made ! 

*'  lie  left  England  for  India  —  he  left  think- 
ing me  unloving,  hard,  unforgiving— he  thinks 


me  so  still.  I,  who  that  day  had  borne  for 
his  sake    to    hear  Paul    Polwhele    call    me 

*  accomplice.* 

"When  he  was  gone  —  when  I  know  that 
it  was  only  in  old  age  and  gray  hairs  that  we 
could  meet  again  —  when  I  had  looked  on 
the  face  I  loved  so  well,  and  noted  every 
youthful  line  and  beauty  for  the  last  time  — 
then  I  sank  down  in  despair. 

**  Admonitia,  whose  heart  yearned  over 
me,  would  have  raised  me,  but  I  broke  from 
her  and  ran  to  Alicia,  not  for  comfort,  but 
to  comfort  her.  I  tried  by  a  thousand  kind- 
nesses to  quiet  my  conscience.  I  brought  old 
Martha  to  her,  trusting  her  with  the  secret, 
and  hoping  she  would  recognize  the  truth. 
But  no!  Martha  disbelieved,  and  gave  all 
her  pity  to  me.  Oh,  how  they  have  made  my 
soul  writhe  when  they  have  called  me  martyr 
and  her  impostor!  Oh,  have  mercy  on  me! 
have  mercy  on  me  !  Will  no  one  believe  this 
is  my  sister  unless  I  prove  it  by  destroying 
Ralph? 

**  If  Martha,  even,  would  believe  it,  it  would 
soothe  me,  it  would  soothe  her.  She  is  weary 
of  disbelief — she  sinks  beneath  it  —  but  for 
me  she  would  die.  My  belief,  my  love,  sus- 
tain her  —  the  love  of  her  crudest  enemy. 
When  she  clings  to  me  and  says,  'Mildred, 
my  poor  Mildred  —  my  comforter  —  the  only 
one  who  would  succor  me,  who  would  take 
me  to  her  heart  and  call  me  sister,'  I  long  to 
shriek  aloud  the  truth  with  a  thousand 
tongues.  At  such  times  there  is  a  craving  in 
my  spirit  like  a  fire  to  do  some  wrong  to 
Ralph  —  to  avenge  upon  him  the  wrong  I  do 
to  her. 

**  I  am  not  learned.  I  cannot  search  out 
the  hidden  things  of  the  spirit.  I  only  know 
that  although  I  loved  him  with  such  long- 
suffering,  painful  love,  yet  this  desire  is  to  be- 
come a  hunger  of  the  heart  with  me  which 
will  be  satisfied. 

"  Ralph  married,  and  Esther  came  to  me ; 
but  I  need  not  speak  of  this,  nor  tell  how 
often  Paul's  story  changed,  and  he  claimed 
the  name  of  Treganowen  no  longer  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  brother.  Robbers  have  many 
aliases;  so,  although  Alicia  calls  her  husband 

*  Alan,'  I  still  know  not  how  far  this  corrobo- 
rates his  tale  —  I  cannot  say  whether  Paul  or 
Alan  be  her  husband.  To  me  these  two 
brothers  —  if  there  be  two  —  are  alike  terri- 
ble. 

"Her  imprisonment  here  maddens  me. 
My  lonely  walks  with  her  upon  the  leads  at 
night  —  where  alone  she  can  get  air  —  make 
me  feel  like  a  ghoul  wandering  with  the  dead. 
I   invent  a    thousand    things    to    amuse,  to 
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soothe  her  —  she  answers  me  by  asking  for 
her  son !  I  look  at  her  with  tears,  and  I 
keep  ray  reason,  although  there  is  an  un- 
spoken compact  between  me  and  Paul  that 
this  son  is  never  to  he  found.  I  tremble 
when  I  think  the  boy  is  in  tins  man's  power 
—  perhaps  a  thief  like  him. 

*'OhI  is  there  nothing,  nothing  I  can  do 
for  Alicia,  without  ruining  Ralph,  save  be  her 
jailer? 

**  Sometimes,  weeping,  I  cling  to  old  Mar- 
tha, and  implore  her  to  believe  that  this  poor, 
patient,  blind  prisoner  is  my  sister;  but  she 
answers  me :  — 

**  *  Miss  Alicia  lies  in  Trevalla  Church.  O 
Miss  Mildred,  what  a  martyr  you  are  to  this 
poor,  demented  creature  I ' 

**  And  yet  Martha  is  kind  to  her,  and  every 
fiincy  a  sickly  taste  can  crave  is  gratified. 
The  little  kitchen  I  have  had  fitted  up  within 
my  room  has  hitherto  sufficed  all  wants, 
and  our  secret  has  never  oozed  beyond  my 
apartments. 

"  Thinking  Esther  might  be  the  victim  of 
my  morbid  desire  for  revenge,  I  tried  not 
to  like  her;  but  when  she  came  to  me  in 
strange  sickness,  with  all  that  cold,  hard, 
repelling  time  of  her  first  sojourn  at  Treval 
swept  from  her  mind,  and  full  of  the  genius 
and  power  given  her  by  her  mysterious 
disense,  she  lavished  love  upon  me  warm 
and  bright  as  her  own  rare  nature;  when, 
like  one  supernaturally  gifted,  she  under- 
stood without  a  word  all  my  suffering  and 
my  love,  and  wept  for  me  and  with  me,  I 
could  no  longer  keep  my  full  heart  from  go- 
ing forth  to  her  like  a  mother's.  Above  all. 
I  loved  her  because  she  believed  Alicia. 
Endowed  mysteriously  with  rare  gifts  and 
powers  of  discernment,  I  had  no  need  to 
say,  *  This  is  my  sister.'  She  knew  it  of  her- 
self, even  as  she  had  known  her  own  sister, 
when,  as  a  last  experiment  to  save  her  life, 
her  father  had  brought  Alice  to  her  bedside 
at  Clifton.  Esther's  gifts  during  this  period 
of  her  life  were  mystic,  spiritual,  incompre- 
hensible. Of  one  thing  I  am  sure :  she  gave 
Alicia  news  of  her  son. 

"  *  When  Esther  is  with  me,*  said  Alicia,  *  I 
feel  as  though  my  son  were  brought  nearer  to 
me.  It  may  be  a  sickly  woman's  fancy,  Mil- 
dred, but  she  seems  to  me  the  link,  the  chain, 
that  will  draw  him  back  to  my  side.' 

**  Esther's  tenderness,  Esther's  songs,  broke 
her  from  her  silence  and  apathy,  and  brought 
back  to  her  so  much  of  her  old  self  that  Ad- 
monitia's  disbelief  was  shaken,  and  there  were 
days,  even  weeks,  when  she  was  to  her 
truly  a  sister. 


"  During  this  strange  epoch  in  Esther's  life 
I  did  not  fear  her  as  some  did;  I  conversed 
with  her  without  reserve,  I  kept  no  secrets 
from  her,  and  listened  in  wonder  as  this  child, 
with  her  clear  spirit- voice,  warned  me  of  sor- 
row and  pain  to  come  if  I  persisted  in  beiray- 
ing  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  admirr*!. 
She  bade  me  love  her  father's  honor  above  his 
life  and  land. 

**  *  This  orphan  whom  you  despoil  will  be 
found,  and  this  murderer  whom  you  have 
secretly  protected  so  long  will  surely  destroy 
you  in  the  end,  for  Justice  has  a  sure  hand,* 
she  said. 

**Mr.  Winterdale,  my  bitter  enemy,  the 
man  who  would  hunt  me  even  to  death,  ^aw 
Esther  once  or  twice  during  her  state  of 
somnolency,  and  his  interest  took  so  curious  a 
phase,  he  was  so  watchful  and  inquisitive,  that 
I  would  not  permit  him  to  see  her  again.  Not 
that  I  feared  his  eliciting  anything  from  her ; 
her  wisdom  at  this  time  was  far  beyond  his, 
and  she  never  once  disobeyed  my  injunctions 
to  secrecy.  She  knew  I  had  brought  her  face 
to  face  with  Alicia  to  cure  the  fever  and 
frenzied  terror  brought  on  by  a  siirht  of  her  on 
the  roof,  and  she  would  not  betray  me  for  do- 
ing her  a  kindness.  I  had  saved  her  life  and 
her  reason ;  she  was  grateful,  and  no  word  of 
my  secret  passed  her  lips,  even  to  her  father. 
I  knew  I  could  trust  her ;  she  loved  me  then ; 
perhaps  she  hates  me  now,  and  suspects  me, 
as  Mr.  Winterdale  does  —  of  murder  I 

**I  write  this  confession  for  her,  and  not 
because  I  fear  Mr.  Winterdale's  threats,  or 
have  any  presentiment  of  danger  to  myself 
from  him ;  but  lately  he  has  begun  to  threaten 
mo  through  her,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  fear  in- 
jury from  her  band.  If  ever  he  should  strive 
to  make  a  weapon  of  her  to  strike  at  my  life 
and  honor,  I  will  give  her  this  paper,  and  say 
simply :  — 

"  *  Esther,  pity  me ! ' 

^*  Mildred  Salomb  Tremainb. 

"Written  immediately  after  my  interview 
with  Esther,  on  the  road  between  Treganowen 
and  Treval. 

"  September,  1806.  M.  S.  T." 


THE  NARRATIVE   OF  PAUL  POL- 
WHELE. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIM  TO  HIS  NIECE  ESTHER. 

"  You  have  heard  of  my  mother  Barbara. 
She  was  only  sixteen  when  she  left  her 
brother's  roof;  she  was  seventeen  when  she 
found  herself  defenceless  and  forsaken,  thrust 
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out  with  ber  infant  upon  the  wido  world.  The 
D)an  who  deserted  her  left  money  behind  him, 
but  she  was  too  young  to  know  how  to  spend 
it  or  how  to  keep  it;  and  to  mnke  it  go  the 
faster,  she  was  robbed  by  the  people  with 
whom  she  lodged.  Slie  soon  found  herself 
penniless,  and  she  sank  from  place  to  place, 
f^om  misery  to  misery.  Tliere's  no  need  to 
tell  it  all  in  long  sentences.  Enough  that  she 
went  back  at  last  to  the  people  with  whom  she 
first  lodged,  and  asked  for  help ;  and  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own  they  gave  it.  By  their  aid 
she  gained  a  situation  as  assistailt  in  a  shop. 
She  gained  it  by  denying  her  motherhood,  and 
hiding  her  child  —  myself —  with  these  people. 
All  her  little  salary  went  to  them,  and  in 
return  they  ill-used  and  neglected  me.  They 
were  receivers  of  stolen  goods;  by  much 
cunning,  outwardly  respectable,  but  inwardly 
ravening  wolves.  I  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  which  you,  Esther,  know  nothing.  I  asso- 
ciated with  thieves  and  vagabonds.  I  early 
learned  to  deceive  my  mother,  who  was  sim- 
ple-minded and  weak,  and  too  much  in  the 
power  of  these  miscreants  to  dare  remove  dvc 
f^om  their  roof.  A  word  from  (hem  would 
destroy  her,  and  thrust  her  again  on  the  world 
homeless.  So  year  after  year  went  on ;  and 
ignorant  in  a  great  degree  of  the  truth,  seeing 
me  only  on  her  rare  holidays,  she  made  no 
effort  to  break  her  bonds.  Thus  I  went  on 
thieving  expeditions,  and  gloried  in  my  suc- 
cess, wliile  she  still  thought  me  an  innocent 
child.  At  last  I  fell  into  prison ;  and  then,  when 
I  saw  my  mother's  agony,  I  awoke  in  some 
degree  from  my  blindness ;  but  only  partially, 
for  I  wondered  at  her  grief  rather  than  sor- 
rowed at  it.  And  I  soon  forgot  it;  for,  on 
being  set  free,  I  ran  away  with  a  gang  friendly 
to  me,  and  for  two  years  I  travelled  from 
prison  to  prison  through  different  counties. 
During  this  time  I  thought  little  of  my  mother, 
but  on  returning  to  London,  I  sent  a  message, 
begging  her  to  come  and  see  me.  I  found  she 
had  gained  a  better  place,  and  that  she  was 
now  forewoman  in  a  large  establishment  where 
she  was  trusted  and  respected. 

"  She  was  only  now  thirty-one  or  two,  and 
it  is  the  privilege  of  beauty  to  retain  youth 
longer  tiian  homeliness  can  hope  to  keep  it. 
Her  beauty  struck  roe  as  she  entered  the 
room  where  I  awaited  her,  and  her  joyful 
aspect  struck  me  still  more. 

<*  I  did  not  tell  her  where  I  had  been,  what 
'  I  had  suffered,  or  what  I  had  done.  I  waited 
sullenly  for  her  to  speak. 

"*Paul!'  she  cried,  *why  have  you  left 
me  so  long?  You  must  try  to  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  you  must  go  to  school  — ' 


"  *  What  is  the  matter  now?  *  I  asked. 

'*  *  He  has  come  back  to  me ;  he  has  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife ! '  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"I  could  not  comprehend  her  at  first; 
when  I  did,  I  swore  with  a  fearful  oath  that 
she  was  lying,  and  that  the  scoundrel,  my 
fatlier,  should  never  speak  to  her  again. 

**  In  incoherent  words  she  related  how  the 
gentleman  —  wiiose  name,  if  she  knew  it,  she 
did  not  divulge  to  me — had  been  engaged 
twice  to  ladies  of  his  own  rank,  who  had  both 
died  in  some  strange,  sudden  way,  and,  struck 
with  superstitious  remorse,  he  had  sought  out 
the  little  Barbara  he  had  once  loved.  He 
had  sought  her,  meaning  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science by  placing  her  in.  comfort  and  com- 
petence ;  but  he  found  her  honored,  beloved, 
and  beautiful.  He  lingered  near  her;  he 
came  again  and  again,  and  at  length  he  offered 
her  his  hand.  During  this  time  she  had 
feared  to  speak  to  him  of  me.  She  did  not 
know  where  I  was,  and  she  dreaded  to  hear  I 
was  again  in  prison.  I  perceived  by  her 
manner  that  the  fine  gentleman  who  had  come 
back  to  her  had  no  great  wish  to  see  me  or  to 
own  me.  If  I  were  lost  in  the  great  world,  or 
dead,  he  would  marry  with  a  happier  mind. 
Sullen,  proud,  and  full  of  bitterness,  I  way- 
laid his  patli  next  day  to  look  upon  his  fiice. 
He  got  down  at  my  mother's  door  and  ordered 
me  to  hold  his  horse.  I  rcftised,  and  he 
struck  me  cruelly  with  his  whip.  I  cursed 
him,  and  told  him  who  I  was.  His  face 
turned  deadly  pale,  but  he  left  me  without  a 
word.  It  was  more  than  an  hour  —  an  hour 
that  was  a  year  of  sullen  pain  to  me  —  before 
he  quitted  the  house ;  then  I  made  my  way  to 
my  mother's  presence. 

*^She  was  weeping  bitterly.  It  was  long 
before  I  got  her  to  tell  me  the  truth.  I  tore 
it  from  her,  as  it  were,  bit  by  bit.  The  fine 
gentleman  was  shocked ;  his  son  was  a  coarse, 
foul,  miserable  vagrant  and  thief,  and  the  fact 
astonished  and  disgusted  him.  True,  there 
was  a  comfort  in  knowing  he  was  a  son  of  no 
account ;  a  creature  the  law  did  not  acknowl- 
edge, and  he  would  only  marry  my  mother 
now  on  condition  that  she  never  asked  him  to 
see  this  wretched  boy.  It  would  do  him  no 
good  to  own  him — he  was  past  that;  and 
nothing  would  ever  give  him  legal  righb.  He 
would  apprentice  him  to  some  trade  — tailor, 
shoemaker,  carpenter,  what  he  liked;  and  it 
would  be  his  own  fault  then  if  he  did  not  turn 
out  honest.  She  had  always  called  herself 
Miss  Treloar;  she  could  be  married  under 
that  name,  and  her  relationship  to  this  young 
thief  could  be  hidden  from  the  world  forever. 

"  From  the  wistful  glance  of  my  noother's 
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eje,  and  the  way  she  bid  her  face  from  me,  I 
saw  she  had  consented  to  this  cruelty.  All 
that  was  good  in  me  broke  down  then,  yet  I 
made  one  effort. 

***  Mother,'  I  said,  *  consent  to  quit  this 
man  forever,  and  I  will  turn  honest.  I  am 
only  thirteen,  but  I  have  the  height  and 
strength  of  seventeen ;  I  will  maintain  you.* 

**  She  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  believe 
me,  or  she  loved  that  man  too  well  to  leave 
him. 

"  I  ran  away  that  night,  sending  my  mother 
a  farewell  scrawl,  bidding  her  tell  her  be- 
trothed that  I  was  as  good  as  dead  to  her,  but 
alive  to  him  for  vengeance,  and  I  scorned 
him  too  much  to  accept  anything  at  his  hands. 

**My  letter  was  ill  spelt,  ill  written,  and 
dirty;  doubtless,  to  all  refined  eyes,  theif  and 
vagabond  were  stamped  on  it  legibly,  but  it 
was  not  all  bad. 

**  Next  time  my  father  saw  me  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  to  be  tried 
for  highway  robbery.  The  court  was  crowded, 
and  I  did  not  see  him ;  but  that  evening,  after 
my  acquittal  —  for  the  trial  was  cleverly  man- 
aged by  my  friends  —  I  received  a  purse  of 
money  and  a  letter  from  my  mother.  She 
was  married,  she  said,  but  so  great  was  her 
husband's  dread  of  being  disgraced  through 
me,  that  ho  had  not  made  his  marriage  pub- 
lic, and  would  not,  at  all  events,  till  his  aged 
father  was  dead. 

"  This  story  seemed  to  me  so  like  a  fabri- 
cation that  I  hated  the  coward  gentleman 
more  than  ever.  I  wrote  her  a  harsii  letter, 
laying  all  the  burden  of  my  sins  at  her  door, 
and  I  sent  my  curse  to  the  man  who  had  led 
'her  into  misery  a  second  time. 

''  After  this  I  led  a  wild  life  on  the  eastern 
coast  among  the  smugglers.  I  made  money, 
I  lingered  some  time  abroad,  and  picked  up 
some  education.  In  this  way  four  years 
passed  —  in  the  whole  six,  since  my  mother's 
pretended  marriage,  as  I  thought  it  —  when, 
on  entering  a  pretty  country  house  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  hawking  French  lace  and 
silks  smuggled,  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of — my  mother!  Her  terror  on  recognizing 
nie  I  have  never  forgotten.  A  beautiful  child 
played  by  her  side ;  he  was  her  idol ;  he  was 
heir  to  groat  estates,  to  an  ancient  name,  to 
honor,  respect,  love  —  in  fact,  to  all  that,  as 
his  elder  brother,  should  h^ve  been  mine. 

**  As  my  mother  told  me  all  this,  she  im- 
plored me  for  his  sake  to  lose  myself  again 
among  the  army  of  vagabonds  to  which  I 
belonged,  and  let  my  birth  and  my  existence 
be  forgotten  forever.  She  pressed  money 
upon  me,  but  I  saw  it  was  ofiTercd  in  fear, 


not  love.  I  demanded  proof  of  her  marriage. 
Si)c  answered,  the  whole  world  would  know 
it  soon,  for  her  husband  was  gone  to  the 
death-bed  of  his  father.  Then  she  wept  as 
she  talked  of  visiting  in  triumph  the  dear 
brother  from  from  she  had  been  separated  89 
long.  One  terrible  shadow  alone  threatened 
to  mar  all  her  joy  —  myself.  From  all 
thought  of  me  she  shrank  visibly;  and  I 
writhed  in  the  pain  of  my  proud  heart  as  I 
saw  how  ease,  comfort,  and  new  affections  had 
crushed  out  all  her  love  for  me. 

"I  hated  the  baby- brother  for  whose  sake 
she  wished  me  to  live  an  outcast,  utterly  for- 
saken and  unacknowledged,  my  existence 
denied,  my  death  daily  longed  for. 

*'  I  left  the  house  in  bitterness  —  I  rejoined 
my  companions  —  I  drank  hard,  and  that 
evening  in  the  dusk  I  stole  my  brother,  and 
at  night  we  put  to  sea. 

'*  *  Let  all  things  be  fair,'  I  said  to  myself. 
*  Brothers  should  be  equals ;  we  are  of  the 
same  blood,  bom  of  the  same  father  and 
mother ;  let  both  be  gentlemen  or  let  both  be 
thieves.' 

**  Putting  this  sentiment  into  coarse  lan- 
guage strong  as  death  and  fire,  I  sent  it  to 
my  father,  and  asked  him  if  its  logic  pleased 
him. 

**I  took  my  brother  abroad;  he  had  the 
same  associates  that  I  had,  but  he  never 
endured  the  miseries,  the  ignorance  of  my 
childhood.  I  had  him  educated,  for  I  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  heir  to 
estates  and  honors  which  were  mine  by  right 
of  blood  and  eldership ;  and  in  all  the  bitter 
hatred  that  I  poured  upon  him,  I  still  thought 
that  after  I  was  dead  he  or  his  children  might 
enjoy  them. 

**  Five  years  more  and  I  found  myself  agfain 
off  the  Devonshire  coast.  My  brother,  now 
about  ten  years  old,  was  with  me;  so  were 
many  of  our  band.  Smuggling  was  a  good 
trade  in  those  days,  but  we  had  had  a  run  of 
bad  luck,  and  were  consequently  in  an  ill- 
humor.  One  pitch-dark  night  I  and  two  or 
three  others  were  rowing  sullenly  across  the 
sound  towards  our  craft,  lying  a  mile  or  two 
off  shore,  when  wo  were  hailed  by  a  voice 
from  a  big  ship.  Not  knowing  what  fortune 
might  bring  us,  we  answered  the  hail,  and,  in 
reply  to  questions,  declared  ourselves  a  shore- 
boat  plying  for  hire.  Upon  this  a  gentleman 
richly  dressed  came  on  board  of  ns,  and 
ordered  us  in  a  thick  voice  to  take  him 
ashore.  He  had  been  drinking,  and  this, 
doubtless,  was  the  cause  of  his  imprudent 
act  in  taking  a  heavy  purse  from  his  pocket 
and  letting  the  men  hear  the  chink  of  the 
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gold.  Apparently  he  was  counting  the  sum 
in  his  possession,  when,  after  a  hurried  whis- 
per among  us,  the  first  oarsman  rose  and 
demanded  his  money.  In  an  instant  there 
was  a  scuffle,  oaths,  hlows,  then  the  gentle- 
man was  overboard,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
alone  in  the  dark  sea;  yet  not  alone,  for  a 
thousand  witnesses  of  stars,  rocks,  wares, 
spoke  against  us,  and  a  voice  rang  in  our  ears 
uttering  the  dread  words  :  — 

*'  *■  Wlioso  taketh  man's  life,  by  man's  hand 
shall  his  life  be  taken.' 

"  Of  all  in  that  boat,  every  one  has  died  a 
violent  death;  I  alone  am  left,  and  my  day 
is  near  at  hand.  I  feel  the  tokens  drawing 
nearer  hour  by  hour. 

"We  hurried  away  to  our  ship,  and  set 
sail  immediately  for  another  port;  and  then 
hearing  no  inquiries  for  the  murdered  gen- 
tleman, I  gained  courage  to  pay  a  stealthy 
visit  to  that  country-house  where  I  had  seen 
my  mother.  She  was  still  there,  still  living 
under  a  name  that  I  knew  to  bo  false ;  hence 
her  marriage — if  there  was  a  marriage  — 
remained  unacknowledged. 

**  I  found  the  loss  of  the  little  boy  con- 
tinued to  bo  a  wonder  among  the  few  cot- 
tagers near.  Some  supposed  him  to  have 
been  stolen  by  gipsies;  others  argued  that 
he  had  wandered  to  the  beach  and  was 
drowned,  and  his  body  lay  jammed  between 
the  rocks.  I  perceived  by  this  my  father 
had  kept  silent  respecting  my  agency  in  the 
matter,  and  pride  and  the  fear  of  disgrace 
had  stifled  even  the  love  for  his  child. 

*•  Hearing  Mr.  Weston  was  not  at  home,  I 
made  my  way  fearlessly  to  the  house,  and 
reached  my  mother's  presence.  She  shrieked 
on  seeing  me,  and  rose  hurriedly. 

***My  boy!  my  child!*  was  all  she  could 
utter. 

•*  *  He  is  going  on  in  the  same  career  as 
his  brother,'  I  answered.  *Tell  that  man 
that  his  son  and  heir  —  if  he  be  his  heir  — 
has  associated  daily  with  thieves,  and  was 
present  the  other  day  when  we  robbed  a  man 
and  flung  him  into  the  sea.  He  has  no  spirit, 
though;  he  fainted  downright,  the  puny 
coward ! " 

•*  My  mother  sank  into  a  chair  and  wrung 
her  hands  piteously.  I  approached  her, 
though  I  saw  her  shudder  in  every  limb;  and, 
leading  her  on  by  the  hope  of  recovering  her 
boy,  I  drew  from  hor  that  Mr.  Weston,  as  he 
called  himself,  had  been  in  no  haste  to  pro- 
claim his  marriage*  with  the    daughter  of 

1  Marriages  could  bo  eoBlly  concealed,  aa  at  that 
period  It  was  not  iicccssory  that  they  should  bo 
•olemnlzcd  in  a  chuich. 


a  petty  tradesman,  the  unmarried  mother  of  a 
thief.  But  after  the  birth  of  his  son  he 
assured  her  he  waited  only  for  his  father's 
death  to  do  her  justice.  That  event  occurred 
just  as  he  found  both  his  sons  were  to  bo 
thieves.  He  searched  feverishly  for  the  child 
at  first,  now  delaying  the  confession  of  iiis 
marriage  till  he  should  be  recovered;  but 
when  his  search  proved  hopeless,  and  ho 
knew  his  heir  was  irrecoverably  in  the  hands 
of  robbers,  the  idea  struck  him  of  denying  his 
marriage  altogether. 

"  It  was  easy  to  do  this  to  so  simple  a  woman 
as  my  mother,  especially  as  he  had  arranged 
his  marriage  with  so  much  secrecy  and  skill 
that  she  knew  neither  the  name  of  the  clergy- 
man nor  the  witnesses.  At  all  events,  he  now 
hesitated  and  prevaricated,  and  at  length  told 
my  mother  he  would  never  "own  her  as  his 
wife,  or  acknowledge  the  lost  boy  as  his  heir, 
if  he  were  brought  up  under  my  auspices  to 
be  a  robber  and  felon. 

*'  Under  this  blow  he  had  grown  morose  and 
miserly  —  as  men  do  grow  who  have  no 
children  to  save  for  —  and  she  had  learned  to 
fear  him  too  much  to  utter  any  strong  re- 
monstrance against  her  position. 

**  Thus  things  had  continued  till  a  year  ago, 
when,  finding  there  was  hope  of  my  mother 
bringing  him  an  heir,  he  had  taken  her  to 
London,  and  married  her  at  a  dismal  city 
church  in  his  own  name.  The  child  had 
proved  a  daughter,  now  six  months  old.  He 
had  grown  fond  of  it;  and  having  recovered 
from  his  first  gloom  and  disappointment,  he 
had  at  last  resolved  on  presenting  his  wife  to 
his  family,  and  he  was  now  goAe  to  meet  his 
brother  at  Plymouth,  whence  he  would  go  on 
to  his  mansion  to  prepare  the  servants  for  her 
arrival. 

"  My  mother  added  that  she  firmly  believed 
he  had  done  all  that  money  would  do  to  de- 
stroy every  proof  of  the  first  marriage. 

"  As  she  told  me  this  with  bitter  tears  and 
cries  of  anguish  for  her  lost  boy,  the  golden- 
haired  darling  whose  loss  had  swept  all  beauty 
from  her  face,  a  servant  entered  with  letters 
and  newspapers. 

**  He  stared  hard  at  his  mistress  in  tears, 
and  harder  at  the  supposed  hawker  standing 
carelessly  by  his  unopened  pack ;  then  he  said, 
as  his  country  mouth  gaped  with  the  news :  — 

**  *  I  suppose,  ^a'ara,  you've  hecrd  there's 
bin  a  dreadful  murder  at  Plymouth.  A  rich 
Cornish  gentleman,  called  Troganowen,  ha«i 
been  robbed  and  murdered,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  They've  found  hie  body  off  Bovi- 
sand.' 

"My  mother  answered  first Ji^^j^ant 
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stare,  then  a  loud  scream;  then  suddenly  a 
horrible  fear  passed  over  her  face,  and  she 
waved  the  man  from  the  room,  motioning  me 
to  hand  her  the  letters  and  papers.  With 
trembling  hand  she  opened  the  first,  dated  a 
week  back,  and  showed  me  the  signature :  — 
"  *  Your  afiectionate  husband, 

"  'Ralph  Treoanowen. 

"*Paul!'  she  said  in  a  frightful  whisper, 
clutching  me  by  the  arm — 'say!  this  is  not 
tlic  man  you  spoke  of  just  now  ?  —  it  is  not 
youT  father  whom  you  have  helped  to  rob  and 
murder  I  Oh,  no !  it  cannot  be  true  I ' 

'*Then  seizing  the  letter  from  my  hand,  she 
read  it  through  as  with  some  wild,  frenzied 
hope,  while  I  tore  open  the  paper.  There  I 
saw  the  date,  the  circumstance,  the  dress  de- 
scribed, and  I  no  longer  doubted  the  man  I 
had  helped  to  rob  and  drown  was  ray  father ! 
The  sole  jewel  we  had  taken  from  him  was  a 
breastpin.  I  had  it  with  me  now.  I  drew  it 
forth  and  placed  it  before  her  eyes. 

"*  Was  this  his?' 

'*  A  look  of  horror  and  recognition  was  her 
only  answer. 

**  *  Calm  yourself,'  I  said,  in  a  chokiilg  voice. 

**  *  Do  you  wish  to  hang  your  sons?  Remem- 
ber they  were  hoih  present  at  this  man's  death.' 

**  I  took  from  her  hand  Mr.  Treganowen*s 
letter,  and  read  these  cruel  words  :  — 

***You  urge  me  to  seek  your  son;  this 
young  ruffian  is  nothing  to  me.  I  deny  any 
relationship  to  him.  No  man  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge such  children.  He  has  no  claim 
on  me,  and  whatever  claim  he  may  have  had 
on  you  he  has  destroyed  by  his  conduct. 
Trouble  yourself  no  more  about  him ;  let  him 
live  and  die  a  felon,  as  he  is.  Never  speak  of 
this  young  thief  to  mo  as  my  child.  I  have 
but  one  son,  whom  may  God  restore  to  us !  * 

"  As  I  read  this,  a  rush  of  blood  like  fire 
flooded  my  heart. 

"  *  How  can  you  weep  for  such  a  coward? ' 
I  said  to  my  mother.  *He  has  treated  you 
cruelly  all  your  life  long.  Even  to  the  last  he 
has  withheld  from  you  the  miserable  right  of 
calling  yourself  his  wife.* 

'*I  would  have  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
where  she  lay  convulsed  with  grief,  but  she 
shrank  from  my  touch. 

"  *  It  will  kill  me,'  she  said  slowly,  —  *  this 
knowledge  that  it  is  your  hand  that  has  slain 
your  father.* 

**  I  hardened  myself  Uke  molten  iron  against 
her  pain. 

*' '  He  has  died  too  good  a  death,'  I  said. 
*  He  cast  a  girl  and  her  child  upon  the  world, 
victims  of  his  passion  and  cruelty ;  by  this  act 
his  son  is  a  thief,  yet  he  is  without  pity.     Safe 


in  his  name,  his  position,  his  honor,  he  has  no 
word  to  throw  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
save  the  cruel  wish  that  he  may  live  <and  die  a 
felon.  Hear  me!  I  wish  that,  in  that  world 
to  which  he  is  gone,  he  may  Ica^n  to  know 
what  it  is  to  live  a  felon  —  to  be  acquainted 
with  misery,  imprisonment,  and  chains  —  to 
know  hunger,  ill-usago,  and  darkness  —  yes, 
and  sickness,  the  festering  heat  and  fever  of  a 
jail  —  and,  lastly,  may  his  soul  be  taught 
what  it  is  to  die  a  felon's  death!  If  God's 
nngels  teach  liim  all  this,  then  when  we  meet, 
I  will  call  him  '  Father,'  and  he  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  answer  *  Son.' " 

*'  I  need  recount  no  more,  Esther,  of  what 
followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  her  natural 
weakness  still  more  enfeebled  by  a  frenzied 
fear  and  grief,  my  mother  yielded  implicit 
submission  to  my  advice.  She  affirmed  that 
Mr.  Weston  had  died  suddenly ;  she  sold  oflT 
her  furniture,  she  discharged  her  servants, 
and  seeing  that  to  proclaim  lier  marriage 
would  bring  a  murderer's  death  on  her  son, 
she  renounced  all  hope  of  gaining  her  right- 
ful position. 

^*  I  took  her  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, but  her  feeble  health  was  unable  to 
sustain  this  last  shock.  She  died  in  a  few 
weeks,  although  I  brought  to  her  bedside 
the  darling  son  for  whom  she  had  pined  so 
long.  Mr.  Treganowen  left  no  will,  and  I 
made  no  claim  on  his  family  for  either  my 
brother  or  sister.  Fear  for  my  own  safety 
forbade  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  And  I 
determined  to  bring  them  both  up  in  igno- 
rance of  their  rights,  lest  my  brother,  who 
hated  me,  or  my  sister,  who  loved  me,  should 
one  day  bring  me  to  the  gallows.  Indeed,  I 
denied  my  brother's  rights,  and  I  early  in- 
stilled into  his  heart  the  bitter  fact  that  he 
had  no  name,  no  lineage. 

"I  loved  Lucy.  I  did  what  I  could  for 
the  little  infant,  who  clung  to  me  tenderly; 
yet,  after  all,  she  led  a  wretched  life. 

"  My  brother  was  a  young  man,  polished 
and  handsome  in  spite  of  his  profession, 
when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  ^Corn- 
wall, and  take  a  look  at  the  lands  which 
ought  to  be  mine.  At  this  time  I  commanded 
a  brig  which  was  the  fastest  smuggler  on  the 
coast,  and  Alan  held  under  his  sway  a  few 
gallant  spirits  whom  the  world  unkindly 
called  highwaymen.  From  our  visit  to  Corn- 
wall arose  all  the  events  at  Treval. 

"I  saw  Treganowen  Towers,  and  a  most 
intense  hatred  and  envy  took  possession  of 
my  soul.  Especially  I  hated  Ralph,  your 
father,  the    presumed   heir,   and    Alan,   my 

brother,  the  true  heir.    I  knew  this  last  but 
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for  me  might  easily  establish  liis  claim,  but 
now  I  more  fiercely  than  ever  resolved  that 
he  never  should.  I  wished  him  dead,  and 
began  to  hope  that  one  day  I  might  venture 
to  bring  forward  Lucy  —  now  a  lovely  child 
—  as  the  heiress  of  Treganowen.  From  the 
country  gossip  I  discovered  the  unhappiness 
at  Treval  through  Ralph's  love  for  Alicia.  I 
told  the  tale  to  my  brother,  and  from  his 
agitation  and  anger  I  learned  the  secret  that 
he  loved  her  himself.  He  had  been  playing 
the  gentleman  somewhere,  and  had  met  this 
young  lady  and  presumed  to  address  her.  I 
taunted  him  with  his  effrontery  in  even 
speaking  to  a  lady,  and,  to  cut  him  more,  I 
told  him  Ralph  was  his  cousin,  and  it  was 
fair  that  the  man  who  had  his  name  and 
Towers  should  take  his  bride  also.  He 
burst  into  a  fUry,  and  would  have  gone  to 
Treganowen  to  challenge  Ralph  till  I  re- 
minded him  of  our  position,  and  asked  him 
if  our  relationship  to  the  Tfeganowens  did 
ourselves  or  our  mother  any  credit?  The 
fact  that  his  rival  was  of  the  same  blood  as 
himself  added  a  sting  to  his  jealousy  which 
he  was  unable  to  besir.  *  Hate  is  fierce  like 
a  Treganowen,'  says  a  local  proverb ;  it  only 
does  us  justice ;  and  Alan,  now  that  he  added 
hate  to  his  love,  was  bent  on  success.  I 
encouraged  him  to  see  the  young  lady  and 
discover  her  inclinations.  Hating  all  the 
seed  of  the  Treganowens  with  a  hatred 
which  embraced  also  the  Tremaines,  I  glo- 
ried in  the  thought  of  my  brother  bringing' 
dishonor  on  the  woman  Ralph  loved,  and  the 
sister  of  whom  his  pledged  word  forced  him  to 
marry. 

"  But  Alan  had  a  picturesque  code  of  his 
own,  on  which  he  painted  some  honor  and 
truth,  and  it  was  only  by  working  on  his 
jealousy  and  love  that  he  at  last  yielded  to 
my  arguments,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  fly 
with  Alicia  Tremaine.  He  feared  me  greatly, 
and  he  knew  I  had  resolved,  on  making  her 
his  wife,  to  go  abroad  and  enter  the  French 
service;  but  I  determined  he  should  never 
carry  out  this  intention.  I  meant  to  make 
him  and  Alicia  useful  to  my  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  band. 

"Accident  gave  me  the  advantage  of  over- 
hearing a  conversation  of  hers,  in  which  she 
related  to  Alan  her  discovery  of  a  secret  room 
and  staircase  at  Treval.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  made  use  of  tiiis  to  rob  the  mansion  on 
the  night  of  her  flight.  To  the  very  last  Alan 
wavered,  and  it  was  only  by  t^ing  him  that  I 
meant  immediately  to  quit  Cornwall,  and  he 
would  see  Alicia  no  more,  save,  perhaps,  as 
the  wife  of  Ralph  —  for  I  could  not  believe 


that  he  really  intended  to  marry  Mildred  — 
that  I  at  lengtli  persuaded  him  to  run  away 
with  his  bride.  T  chose  the  night  before  Mil- 
dred's wedding,  thinking  the  blow  would  fall 
with  double  bitterness  on  Ralph,  since  tlio 
same  day  would  see  him  deprived  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  bound  to  the  woman  he 
hated. 

**  I  did  not  anticipate  the  hue-and-cry,  the 
hubbub  and  fuss  that  moved  the  whole  county 
of  Cornwall.  I  thought  common  sense  would 
tell  people  the  young  lady  had  fled  with  a 
lover;  and  so  doubtless  it  would  have  done 
but  for  that  injudicious  robbing  of  Treval, 
which  caused  such  different  surmises  to  arise. 
Tlie  pursuit  after  us  was  so  hot  that  we  had  to 
hide  and  use  the  greatest  caution  to  avoid  dis- 
covery. To  make  concealment  more  difficult, 
Alan  had  got  wounded  in  an  affray  between  us 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery.  Being  in  love, 
he  could  not  perceive  that  our  mutual  interest 
obliged  me  to  many  disagreeable  duties,  and 
among  ihem  I  count  the  robbery  at  Treval.  I 
had  promised  him  that  no  one  but  myself 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  hidden  room  and 
staircase,  and,  having  kept  my  word  in  (his,  T 
considered  he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied. 
He  was  not,  however;  and  in  his  disgust  at 
the  trade  to  which  I  had  brought  him,  he 
would  have  destroyed  us  all  by  conniving  at 
Alicia's  escape.  His  wound  had  delayed  their 
marriage,  and  the  wretched  young  lady  was 
nearly  dead  with  shame,  fear,  and  sorrow. 
She  was  hidden  at  a  haunt  of  mine,  and  cared 
for  by  a  young  girl  who  had  followed  my  for- 
tune about  two  years  before.  Here  also  Alan 
lay  wounded,  and  together  they  planned  an 
escape.  They  intended  Phcebe  to  accompany 
them,  but  she  loved  me,  and  she  refused.  Un- 
happiiy  I  did  not  know  this  when  I  intercepted 
them  at  the  moment  of  their  flight.  My  life 
and  the  lives  of  my  crew,  depended  especially 
on  Alicia's  being  kept  in  safety,  for  if  she  re- 
turned to  Treval  every  haunt  we  had  would 
be  broken  up.  This  is  my  excuse  for  the  fury 
that  made  roe  blindly  strike  down  the  only 
creature  who  ever  loved  me.  She  was  slain 
at  the  flrst  blow.  I  cannot  speak  of  her, 
Esther ;  let  me  pass  this  sad  story  over  quickly. 
She  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  Alicia  in 
stature,  complexion,  and  the  color  of  her  hair; 
and  one  of  my  men  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
of  stopping  the  search  made  for  the  missing 
young  lady  by  sending  her  corpse  to  Treval. 
We  could  give  her  no  burial,  save  in  the  sea, 
and  I  laughed  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  de- 
ceiving the  proud  Tremaines,  and  gaining  her 
a  resting-place  in  their  vault.  On  reflection, 
it  scarcely  seemed  possible  the  deception  could 
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succeed,  yet  it  was  worth  a  trial ;  so  Phoebe 
was  dressed  in  Miss  Trenlaine*s  clothes,  and 
taken  to  Treval  in  a  wain  laden  with  reeds, 
driven  by  two  honest  carters. 

**  You  know  how  she  was  deposited  at  the 
north  porch,  and  all  that  followed,  and  yet  I 
purposely  avoided  any  single  written  word  on, 
or  in,  the  coffin,  asserting  this  to  be  the  corpse 
of  Aiicia;  but  the  first  open-mouthed,  gnping 
servant  who  gazed  upon  her  shrieked  *  Alicia ! ' 
and  sapient  jurymen  and  learned  coroner,  and 
relations  and  friends,  all  joined  in  tlie  stupid 
cry.  Fatlier,  lover,  and  sister  believed  it,  and 
rained  down  tears  on  the  disfigared  face  of 
poor  Phoebe  Linton.  Only  two  doubted  —  Miss 
Mildred  and  Mr.  Winterdale. 

**  Overwhelmed  by  Phoebe's  death,  I  had 
consented  to  a  whim  of  Alicla*s,  and  restored 
her  sister's  bridal  jewels.  I  did  not  tell  her 
how  they  would  go  back  to  Treval,  and  she 
hid  from  me  the  fact  of  lier  having  placed  a 
letter  in  the  casket.  This  circumstance, 
liowever,  greatly  favored  the  deception,  and 
throughout  the  country  none  doubted  that 
the  beautiful  Miss  Alicia  Tremaine  was  mur- 
dered. 

'*J^ucy  was  present  when  my  blow  struck 
lown  Phoebe.  Years  afterwards  I  told  her 
this  girl  was  Alicia  Tremaine.  I  told  her  so 
that  she  might  not  be  too  curious  respecting 
the  fate  of  my  brother's  wife.  Lucy  —  tiie 
beautiful  little  child  I  had  protected  from 
infancy  —  was  now  the  only  creature  I  loved. 
I  taught  her  to  love  me,  and  I  always  im- 
pressed on  her  mind  that  I  was  her  only 
brother,  scarcely  ever  permitting  her  even  to 
see  Alan. 

*'  I  did  not  heed  much  the  cruel  accusa- 
tion of  murder  brought  against  Miss  Mildred, 
till  one  of  our  gang  was  shot  while  following 
his  vocation.  Then  I  found  out  he  had  be- 
trayed my  confidence ;  he  was  a  crony  of  mine, 
and  I  had  sometimes  dropped  to  him  mysteri- 
ous hints  respecting  the  heirship  of  Trega- 
nowen.  These  he  had  sold  to  Miss  Mildred. 
I  guessed  that  instantly,  and  by  her  singular 
silence  during  this  terrible  period,  I  formed  an 
idea  of  her  rare  courage,  and  I  divined  that 
she  was  as  firmly  resolved  as  myself  that 
Alan  Treganowen  should  never  possess  the 
Towers. 

**  We  sailed  for  Ireland  immediately  after 
the  burial  of  Phoebe  at  Trevalla,  and  here  my 
brother  and  Alicia  were  married.  I  would 
have  hindered  their  marriage  if  I  could,  for 
my  heart  wlis  hot  with  hatred  and  jealousy 
for  Phoebe's  sake,  but  Alan  outwitted  me,  and 
I  had  the  mortification  of  knowing,  that  the 
brother  whom  I  had  tried  to  bring  to  my  lev- 


el, had  won  for  himself  a  fair  young  bnde  of 
name  and  lineage  as  ancient  as  liis  own.  I 
gnashed  my  teeth  as  I  saw  he  had  found  a  fit- 
ting mate,  in  spite  of  all  I  had  done  to  degrade 
him ;  while  I,  for  him  and  for  her,  had  mur- 
dered   Esther  can  you  wonder  that  I  hated 

him  more  than  ever?  And,  above  all,  can  you 
wonder  that  I  hated  Alicia,  with  a  loathing 
that  ran  coldly  and  cruelly  in  my  veins,  stir- 
ring me  to  bitter  deeds  every  time  I  looked  on 
her  pale  face  ? 

"I  reproached  her  often  with  Phoebe's 
death ;  it  was  a  relief  to  call  her  murderess,* 
and  lay  upon  her  soul  the  guilt  that  was 
mine,  and  it  pleasured  me  to  sec  remorse  and 
grief  withering  away  her  life.  Not  that  she 
dared  show  any  of  tliis  to  my  brother,  for 
Alan's  great  fault  was  jealousy  —  an  unreason- 
ing, blind  jealousy  that  demanded  his  wife's 
whole  soul.  Thinking  constantly  of  Phoebe,  I 
would  not  permit  him  any  happiness ;  I  worked 
constantly  on  his  jealous  nature  till  I  rendered 
his  life  a  misery  to  him. 

•*  *  Can  she  love  you  t '  I  sneered  —  *  you  a 
robber,  and  she  a  lady?  Do  not  believe  her 
if  she  says  so ;  she  speaks  from  fear,  not  love. 
She  loves  Ralph ;  she  ran  away  with  you  to 
vex  him.* 

"Alan  was  bound  by  an  oath  never  to  di- 
vulge his  wife's  existence  at  Treval,  but  it 
needed  not  this  to  stop  him.  Jealousy  was 
stay  enough ;  to  tell  that  she  lived  would  have 
been  to  lose  her.  And  as  for  Alicia  herself, 
•  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  terror  had  so  wrung 
her  heart,  that  she  was  glad  her  father  and 
sisters  should  think  her  dead.  She  would 
never  return  to  Treval  to  confess  she  had  been 
the  associate  of  thieves,  and  was  the  wife  of  a 
robber. '  There  is  a  curse  on  marriages  con- 
summated in  disobedience  to  parents,  and  it 
had  fallen  on  her  heavily;  still  Alan's  love 
might  have  given  her  some  happiness  but 
for  my  restless  hatred,  which  would  not  permit 
it, 

"I  had  gained  an  insight  into  Miss  Mil- 
dred's  character  and  deep  devotion  to  Ralph, 
and  I  determined  to  see  her  and  speak  to 
her  of  Lucy.  I  began  by  writing  anonymous 
letters,  in  which  I  slandered  Alicia.  I  did  not 
fear  to  do  this.  1  was  sure  she  had  never 
been  deceived  by  the  dead  girl  in  the  north 
porch.  She  was  the  only  one  at  Treval  or 
Treganowen  who  had  a  head  with  brains  in  it, 

^l^OTE  BT  Esther.  — Hence  the  sharp  and  amaased 
fear  with  which  «be  heard  my  cry  on  the  roof,  of 
"  Stop,  demon !  thief  I  marderess ! " 

*This  fixed  but  mistaken  idea  of  Panrs  was 
doubtloM  the  reason  why  ho  never  gueaaed  th« 
truth.  Digitized  b\ 
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and  I  respected  her  sense  all  the  more,  and 
resolved  witli  less  hesitation  to  trust  her  with 
the  tale  of  Lucy's  birth,  because  she  neither 
answered  my  letters  nor  iiecdcd  my  demands 
for  money. 

**But  during  my  machinations  an  event 
occurred  for  which  I  was  not  prepared.  My 
brother  escaped  from  my  power,  but  by  some 
failure  in  their  plans  Alicia  missed  him  at 
their  place  of  meeting,  and,  frightened  an^ 
betrayed  by  her  companion,  she  was  brought 
back  into  my  hands.  Alan  thought  I  only 
held  Ills  wife  out  of  hatred  to  him,  and  he  ex- 
pected now  he  was  once  gone  I  should  permit 
her  to  follow.  He  wrote,  beseeching  her  to 
join  him.  She  never  had  his  letters!  He 
wrote  grandly  of  redeeming  his  name  by  a  life 
of  honor,  and  when  he  had  won  fame  and  the 
right  to  respect,  he  -would  take  his  wife  to 
Treval  and  reconcile  her  to  her  family. 

**  I  replied  to  his  letters  myself.  I  told  him 
his  wife  had  disappeared  from  the  house  where 
I  had  placed  her,  and  Slater  —  the  ruined, 
dissipated  gentleman  who  had  joined  us,  of 
whom  he  was  jealous  —  was  missing  also,  and 
I  mockingly  asked  if  he  had  seen  them. 
With  my  letter  I  sent  such  proofs  of  my  state- 
ment that,  to  a  jealous  nature  like  his,  they 
were  sufficient.  1  never  heard  from  him 
again,  and  to  this  day  I  know  not  whether  he 
is  alive  or  dead. 

'*  To  Alicia  I  said  her  husband  had  forsaken 
her;  no  tidings,  no  letter  reached  her  —  she 
believed  me,  and  she  wept  herself  blind.  I 
was  too  hard  to  heed  her  wretchedness.  She 
sat  always  alone,  brooding  over  her  sorrows, 
till  she  grew  helplessly  weak.  Not  too  weak, 
though,  to  try  to  escape  with  her  child;  but 
she  fell  in  her  blindness,  and  was  picked  up  a 
shattered  wreck.  When  she  recovered  from 
the  terrible  suffering  that  held  her  to  her  bed 
for  months,  we  ceased  to  watch  her,  and  again 
she  escaped  with  her  son  —  this  time  success- 
fully. 

^'  She  left  a  note  for  me,  saying  she  and  her 
boy  might  die,  but  he  should  never  live  to  be 
a  thief.  Doubtless  she  perished,  for  if  she 
lives  I  must  have  discovered  her  retreat. 
But,  living  or  dead,  she  is  the  only  creature  I 
fear ;  for  to  her  I  was  so  merciless,  vindictive, 
and  cruel,  that  the  least  of  my  sins  against  her 
would  thrust  me  deep  into  perdition.  If  ever 
she  rises  up  against  me  I  must  die ;  if  ever  I 
hear  her  voice  again,  the  sea  will  not  be  deep 
enough  to  drown  the  anguish  and  horror  I 
shall  feel ;  let  me  perish,  let  me  go  down  into 
the  pit,  but  never  let  me  see  Alicia  Tremaine, 
living  or  dead  I 

'*She  must  be  dead:    for  weak,  forlorn, 


blind  as  she  was,  she  could  not  have  travelled 
far.  I  think  she  must  have  sunk  at  Bristol, 
for  I  traced  her  thither,  and  then  heard  of 
a  blind  woman  falling  by  the  roadside  ex- 
hausted, who  was  taken  to  the  workhouse 
and  died  there  the  same  night.  Thus  I  firmly 
believe  perished  the  once  beautiful  Alicia 
Tremaine. 

**  One  night,  Esther,  just  after  her  accident, 
when  we  thought  her  dying,  she  called  me  to 
her  bedside,  and  exacted  from  me  an  oath  that 
I  would  never  divulge  to  any  one  the  secret 
of  the  red  room.  Her  constant  fear  was 
that  I  should  tell  my  associates,  and  they  or  I 
would  use  the  secret  to  rob  or  murder  her 
family.  I  topk  the  oath,  and  I  have  kept  it. 
Hence  I  cannot  tell  you  this  secret,  Esther; 
and  even  in  confessing  the  fact  of  there  being 
a  secret  chamber  at  Treval,  I  feel  as  though 
Alicia's  vengeance  would  strike  me  down. 

*'  After  her  escape  I  went  down  to  Treval, 
and  gained  an  interview  with  Miss  Mildred. 
I  met  her  on  a  solitary  walk,  and  commanded 
her  instant  attention  by  uttering  the  name  of 
Barbara.  All  I  shall  now  rejate  I  wrung 
from  her  after  many  interviews,  both  of  us 
being  too  cautious  for  confidences  at  first; 
but  I  tell  it  at  once  to  save  words. 

**  I  watched  how  her  eyes  glistened  when  I 
declared  the  young  Trcganowcn  was  illegiti- 
mate and  a  thief;  and  I  marked  the  clear, 
glad  ring  of  her  voice  as  she  said  in  that  case 
he  could  never  claim  Treganowen.  Then  I 
spoke  to  her  of  Lucy,  whom  I  loved  so  dearly, 
and  I  showed  her  the  certificate  of  my  moth- 
er's marriage,  and  said  I  was  bent  on  assert- 
ing Lucy's  rights.  Miss  Mildred  soon  drew 
from  me  the  fact  that  Lucy  knew  nothing  of 
these  herself,  and  then  sli«  coldly  explained 
that  if  her  claims  were  legally  established  they 
would  only  entitle  her  to  £10,000.  It  was  not 
worth  my  while  to  risk  my  neck  for  the  chance 
of  this  sum,  and  I  was  going  disappointed 
away  on  this  our  third  interview,  when  Miss 
Mildred's  sudden,  close  questions  on  the  like- 
lihood of  Lucy's  marrying  made  me  guess  the 
truth,  that  perhaps  her  child  would  be  the 
heir  of  Treganowen.  I  acted  on  this  guess, 
and  pretended  I  had  found  Lucy  a  husband. 
After  this  Miss  Mildred  and  I  soon  under- 
stood one  another  better,  and  she  asked  if 
Lucy  were  a  girl  whom  her  cousin  Ralph 
could  marry,  I  caught  at  this  scheme  —  it 
would  suit  me  better  than  any  other.  I  should 
see  Lucy  a  lady,  living  at  Treganowen,  enjoy- 
ing her  rights,  her  name,  her  place,  all'Vhich 
Miss  Mildred  I  knew  would  aid  me  to  with- 
hold from  Alan. 

The  only  hindrance  to  this^-plan  was  Miss 
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Mildred's  repugnance  to  ally  Ralph  Tregan- 
owen  with  Lucy's  robber-brother.  Thinking 
to  conquer  this  by  showing  her  how  nearly  she 
was  allied  to  him  herself,  I  told  her  this  very 
man  was  the  husband  of  Alicia. 

"  She  tqrned  deadly  pale  at  this,  and  said 
that  if  that  were  so  she  would  not  aid  Lucy  to 
marry  Ralph,  as  the  marriage  would  not  give 
her  children  Treganowen ;  for  if  her  brother 
had  a  child  —  his  wife  being  a  lady  —  it  would 
inherit  the  Towers ;  and  in  her  agitation  she 
spoke  of  some  will  which  debarred  him  from 
his  lands  if  he  married  any  other  save  an 
honorable  lady.  Then  I  perceived  that  in 
helping  him  to  carry  away  Alicia  I  had  assisted 
towards  the  gaining  of  his  estates,  and  I  had 
ruined  Lucy's  prospects ;  so  in  my  rage,  I  de- 
termined on  another  sin.  Miss  Mildred's 
words  betrayed  to  me  that  in  her  heart  she 
gave  no  reed  credence  to  the  slur  I  put  on 
young  Treganowen's  birth,  or  the  slander  I 
uttered  against  her  sister.  She  gave  a  feigned 
faith  to  these  things  for  Ralph's  sake.  One 
strong,  unfeigned  belief  she  had  —  namely, 
that  my  father  had  but  one  son.  I  determined 
to  personate  that  one ;  so  I  now  confessed  I 
was  the  son  of  Barbara,  the  brother  of  Lucy, 
and  it  was  I  who  had  stolen  Alicia,  and  I  im- 
pudently added  with  an  oath  that  I  was  not 
her  husband. 

**  "White  as  death,  Miss  Mildred  listened ; 
then  starting  from  me  as  though  I  were  some 
reptile,  she  waved  her  hand  and  bade  me 
trouble  her  no  more. 

•*  *  Claim  the  name  of  Treganowen  for  your- 
self or  for  your  sister,'  she  said,  *  and  I  will 
hang  you.' 

"  I  retaliated  by  threatening  to  divulge  Ali- 
cia's willing  flight  and  shame. 

**  *Do  so,'  answered  Miss  Mildred,  quietly; 
•  I  shall  be  glad.' 

**  And  she  looked  as  if  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  that  mystery  torn  in  pieces  and  thrown 
to  the  four  winds.  Then  suddenly  she  asked 
if  Alicia's  child  were  dead.  I  denied  she  had 
one,  but  she  answered  she  had  had  sure  word 
there  was  a  child.  I  confessed  the  truth  at 
this,  and  that  I  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  it. 

"  *  But  what  matters  it? '  I  asked,  *  since  I 
and  Alicia  had  only  a  thieves'  wedding,  a  gipsy 
marriage ;  will  that  make  the  child  an  heir?  * 

*^  Her  face  flamed,  and  for  a  moment  she 
was  silent;  then,  as  the  color  died  away  and 
her  cheek  grew  ashy  pale,  she  said  softly :  — 

**  *  And  where  is  my  sister  now? ' 

"  I  told  her  of  Alicia's  escape,  adding  she 
wRfl  dead,  and  I  had  seen  her  grave  at 
Bristol. 


"  Miss  Mildred  looked  at  me  strangely,  hat 
without  a  tear,  merely  saying  graves  were 
deceptive,  and  that  the  poor  corpse  in  the 
north  porch  had  never  deceived  her. 

**  Then  she  left  me  abruptly;  and  so  great 
was  her  hatred^  her  shuddering  abhorrence  of 
my  presence,  that  it  was  only  after  many 
months  and  many  threats  on  my  part  that  I 
induced  her  to  see  me  again.  Then  I  told  her 
loudly  I  could  prove  the  legitimacy  of  my 
birth  if  I  chose,  as  my  mother,  under  the  name 
of  Treloar,  was  certainly  married  a  year  be- 
fore the  birth  of  her  son;  and  it  was  when 
this  child  was  stolen  by  robbers,  that  my 
father,  wishing  to  make  his  next  child  his 
heir,  had  married  Barbara  again  by  her  true 
name  of  Polwhele.  But  I  was  a  man  with 
blood  on  my  hand,  I  said,  and  I  would  keep 
quiet  if  she  would  promise  that  Lucy  slionld 
be  mistress  of  Treganowen;  otherwise  I  would 
claim  my  right. 

***At  the  first  breath  you  utter  claiming 
Treganowen,'  said  Miss  Mildred,  *  I  will  have 
you  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Phoebe ;  and 
who  will  listen  to  a  felon's  ravings?'  she 
asked,  scornfully.  Then  she  added,  while  so 
ghastly  a  ruffian  as  I  lived,  Lucy  should  never 
be  Ralph's  wife. 

"  She  quitted  me  without  a  word  more ;  and 
though  I  tried  in  many  ways  to  change  lier 
resolve,  I  found  her  inexorable^  deaf  to  threats, 
heedless  of  menaces ;  truly  I  was  no  match 
for  Miss  Mildred ! 

"  Yet  during  this  warfare  I  knew  she  went 
to  Plymouth  to  look  furtively  at  Lucy ;  and*  I 
knew  by  strict  scrutiny  and  many  questions 
she  had  discovered  that  whatever  Lucy's 
failings  of  vanity  and  frivolity,  no  word  could 
be  uttered  against  her  fame.  In  spite  of  a 
wandering  life  of  crime,  I  had  guarded  her  so 
jealously  that  not  a  man  in  my  hand  dared  to 
speak  a  word  in  her  presence  that  could  sully 
her  thoughts.  And  by  many  a  hint  of  the 
splendid  fortune  which  fate  held  in  store  for 
her,  I  taught  her  to  scorn  all  humble  lovers, 
and  I  so  awoke  her  vanity  and  ambition,  that 
the  few  men  she  saw  hated  her  pride  more 
than  they  admired  her  beauty. 

**It  was  during  Miss  Mildred's  steady 
silence  that  I  discovered  Alicia  had  left  her 
infant  son  at  Mr.  Winterdale's  house  at  Clif- 
ton, and  his  sister,  a  widow  lady  named 
Spencer,  had  gone  abroad,  taking  the  child 
with  her. 

Alarmed,  I  went  in  disguise  to  Trevalla,  and 
saw  Mr.  Winterdale.  I  found  him  Miss  Mil- 
dred's most  deadly  enemy.  I  found  that  he, 
too,  suspected  it  was  not  Alicia  whom  they 
had  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Tremaines,  and 
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lie  was  living  now  the  life  of  a  hunter  track- 
ing down  his  prey.  I  trembled  for  my  life. 
If  he  once  got  on  the  trail  of  the  truth,  I  might 
make  sure  of  the  gallows;  my  brother,  if 
living,  would  know  all  my  villany  towards  him 
and  his  wife ;  Alicia's  name  would  be  righted, 
and  her  son,  or  —  more  bitter  still  —  my  hated 
brother,  would  inherit  Treganowen. 

"  There  was  only  one  person  in  the  world 
who  could  save  me  —  only  one  person  who 
was  a  worthy  antagonist  for  Mr.  Winterdale 
—  Miss  Mildred. 

"  For  my  own  safety's  sake,  and  to  gratify 
alike  my  vengeance,  ray  hatred,  ray  affection, 
and  my  pride,  I  wanted  Treganowen  for  Lucy ; 
she  wanted  it  for  Ralph;  if  we  did  not  come  to 
an  agreement  soon  all  would  be  lost. 

"  *  For  Ralph's  sake  she  would  not  stop 
short  even  of  crime,*  I  said  to  myself,  *  but 
she  fears  his  horror  at  finding  himself  allied 
tome.  Well,  then,  he  shall  never  know  it; 
and  until  Lucy  is  safely  married,  even  Miss 
Mildred  shall  think  me  dead.' 

**  I  went  to  Lucy  and  tutored  her.  I  bade 
her  write  to  the  beautiful  lady  who  had  paid 
her  a  visit,  and  say  she  was  in  great  distress, 
for  her  brother  was  dead.  Why  make  many 
words  of  the  tale  ?  It  was  well  told,  and  it 
succeeded.  In  less  than  a  year  fVom  that 
time  she  was  Mrs.  Ralph  Treganowen. 

**  The  story  I  made  her  tell  was  not  exactly 
a  falsehood,  for  I  had  seen  in  the  papers  the 
death  of  a  man  bearing  the  name  my  brother 
Alan  had  taken.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  was 
killed  while  gallantly  defending  a  gun.  Alan 
bad  of^en  talked  of  enlisting.  I  believe  it  was  he. 

**When  Lucy  was  safely  married,  I  pre- 
sented myself  suddenly  before  Miss  Mildred, 
and  warned  her  of  Mr.  Winterdale's  enmity. 
She  scorned  me  and  it,  and  commanded  me 
sever  to  trouble  her  again.  I  reminded  her 
we  both  had  the  same  end  in  view,  and  I  told 
her  Alicia's  son  lived,  and  might  one  day 
make  his  claims  good.  Every  allusion  to  her 
sister  always  crimsoned  her  pale  cheek,  and 
brought  into  her  eyes  a  strange  agony. 

"  *  Never  speak  to  me  of  your  child,  Paul 
Polwhele,*  she  said ;  *  by  your  own  confession 
he  has  no  legal  rights.  I  do  not  wish -to 
know  that  he  lives.  I  do  not  desire  to  hear 
where  he  is.  Do  not  force  me  to  find  him, 
if  you  wish  your  sister's  children  to  inherit 
Treganowen.' 

**  Upon  this  I  gave  her  no  hint  that  he  had 
fallen  into  Mr.  Winterdale's  hands,  but  I 
watched  that  relentless  man,  and  strove  in 
vain  to  probe  his  motives  and  actions.* 

1  The  almost  constant  residence  of  Mr.  Whiterdale 
at  Trcvalla  would  seem  to  have  prevented  any  bub- 


'<  After  indefatigable  search  I  discovered 
where  my  mother  was  first  married,  but  Mr. 
Winterdale  had  been  before  me  and  tiken  a 
copy  of  the  register.  I  bought  one  also,  and 
brought  it  to  Miss  Mildred. 

**  *  You  were  born  long  before  this  date,* 
she  said,  looking  at  me  keenly.  *  And  how 
can  you  prove  that  Barbara  Treloar  was 
Barbara  Polwhele?  * 

**  *  I  can  prove  it;  but  what  does  that  mat- 
ter so  I  can  prove  the  birth  of  the  son  bom  to 
this  couple  after  their  marriage?' 

"  *  Still  you  are  a  robber,'  she  answered, 
*  and  your  son,  you  say  — ' 

"  She  stopped ;  she  seemed  to  stifle  with 
her  own  words.  I  saw  she  regarded  me  as 
the  destroyer  of  her  sister,  with  a  loathing 
and  horror  that  pierced  her  frame  with  •  a 
chill  like  death,  but  I  was  obliged  to  go  on ;  it 
was  necessary  to  make  her  understand  our 
danger. 

"  *  I  have  said  so,*  I  replied,  *  but  I  may 
not  have  spoken  truly.  I  may  be  able  to  give 
you  the  certificate  of  Alicia's  marriage.  I  may 
be  able  to  prove  all  her  son's  rights  to  Tre- 
ganowen—* 

"  *  Hold !  •  she  cried  suddenly ;  *  I  have  re- 
solved to  keep  Treganowen  for  Ralph's  chil- 
dren, and  I  will  resist  all  other  claims  to  the 
last!' 

"  *  Now  we  understand  each  other,*  I  an- 
swered. *  You  are  right ;  I  was  bom  twelve 
years  before  the  date  of  that  marriage,  /can 
never  claim  these  estates  —  curses  on  my 
father  for  his  selfish  cmelty !  — but  my  younger 
brother  shall  not  have  them.  Like  you,  I 
want  them  for  Lucy  and  lier  children.  /  will 
never  bring  forward  this  boy,  the  true  heir ; 
but  beware  of  Mr.  Winterdale  I  the  day  will 
come  when  he  will  do  it.' 

"Then,  as  gasping  for  breath,  unable  to 
speak,  she  leaned  against  a  tree  for  support,  I 
rapidly  explained  the  circumstances  of  my 
birth  and  history,  my  theft  of  my  brother,  the 
strange  education  I  gave  him,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Alicia. 

"  *  You  lied  in  the  beginning— you  may  be 
lying  now,'  she  answered  faintly. 

'*  I  reiterated  with  oaths  my  statement, 
telling  her  I  made  this  confession  that  she 
might  know  what  she  had  to  fear,  namely, 
the  bringing  forward  of  her  sister's  son  by  an 
enemy  —  and  I  trasted  now  she  would  provide 
against  it.  I  added  she  could  see  I  was  an 
earnest  coadjutor,  a  faithful  accomplice,  as 
eagerly  desiring  to  cheat  the  rightful  heir,  for 

plcion  of  the  tmth  in  Miss  MIIdrcd*a  mind.  For  the 
same  reason,  Alicia  evidently  doubted  whether  Aei 
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Lucy*s  sake,  and  from  ktvto  to  Alan,  as  she 
did  from  love  to  Ralph. 

**At  these  yrords  Miss  Mildred  trembled 
for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  her.  She 
gazed  at  mc  in  speechless  horror;  she.  put 
her  hand  to  her  heart. 

**  *  Must  I  bear  even  this?  '  she  murmured 
faintly.  Then  suddenly,  though  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  she  held  her  head  erect.  *  You 
are  right,*  she  said;  *. Alicia  has  broken  my 
heart  and  crushed  my  happiness  —  her  son 
shall  not  steal  Ralpirs  inheritance.  The  son 
of  a  robber  — whether  you  or  your  wretched 
brother  be  her  husband,  or  whether  she  be  no 
wife  at  all —  he  shall  never  enter  Treganowen 
as  its  heir.  Go!  we  understand  each  other 
now.  Destroy  every  proof  you  may  possess 
of  your  marriage,  if  it  be  yours  —  of  your 
brother's  if  it  be  his — and  never  bring  me 
tidings  of  Alicia's  son  I  Yes ;  we  are  accom- 
plices —  we  work  for  the  same  end.  Come  to 
me  when  you  want  help  or  money — an  ac- 
complice has  a  right  to  demand  these.* 

*'  I  saw  through  what  fiery  agony  this  proud 
woman  passed  as  she  stooped  to  say  these 
words,  and  I  pitied  her.  Believe  !ne,  Esther, 
it  has  only  been  under  the  direst  necessity 
that  I  have  ever  asked  Miss  Mildred  for  aid. 
I  have  obeyed  her.  I  have  never  brought  her 
tidings  of  Hubert  Treganowen.  Sometimes 
by  my  eyes  I  have  said ;  — 

**  *  He  lives ;  he  can  be  found." 

"  Once  in  answer  to  this  look  she  replied :  — 

"  *  Paul  Polwhele,  remember  I  have  the  ad- 
miral's word  that  his  brother  left  but  one  son ; 
more,  I  have  your  father's  word  to  the  same 
effect.  If  Lucy  acknowledges  you  as  her 
brother,  I  deny  altogether  that  this  man, 
whom  you  call  Alan,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Treganowen.' 

"To  you,  Esther,  who  know  her  beauty, 
and  the  softness  and  gentleness  under  which 
she  hides  her  iron  will,  and  her  wondrous 
power  10  attract  and  to  subdue,  I  need  not 
say  that  I  was  her  slave.  I  admired  her  un- 
fiinchlng  courage,  and  I  worked  for  her  and 
for  you,  without  ever  hinting  to  her  by  a  word 
what  I  had  done  or  was  doing. 

"Once  I  shot  at  Hubert  Treganowen,  and 
once  and  always  I  have  defeated  all  Mr.  Win- 
terdale's  efforts  to  discover  where  Alan  Tre- 
ganowen and  Alicia  Tremaine  were  married. 
His  emissaries  have  visited  many  places,  but 
that  bleak,  lone  church  standing  above  the 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  wild  western 
coast  of  Ireland  has  not  yet  echoed  to  their 
tread. 

"  Esther,  I  write  you  all  this  because  I  can 
aid  Miss  Mildred  no  longer.    Whether  it  be 


conscience  or  whether  it  be  death  whispering 
to  me  I  know  not,  but  I  must  tell  the  truth » 
even  if  I  write  it  in  my  blood. 

"  Sometimes  I  fancy  1  hear  the  dying  voice 
of  PhGBbe  calling  me  to  her;  or,  like  one  im- 
pelled towards  a  precipice,  I  feel  some  ghastly 
attraction  from  the  dead  Alicia  Tremaine  that 
will  bring  me  face  to  face  with  her  accusing 
spirit. 

"Yes,  I  know  that  Mr.  Winterdale  has 
tracked  me  down,  and  I  go  to  my  last  shelter 
to  die. 

"Three  years  ago  I  fled  abroad  to  avoid 
him ;  in  a  year  he  had  found  me,  and  sent  my 
nephew  to  hunt  me.  I  denounced  Hubert  as 
a  spy,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

"Esther!  Treganowen  Towers  are  his;  I 
charge  you  not  to  accept  them  at  Miss  Mil- 
dred's hands.  I  will  be  at  Treval  on  the  day 
before  that  appointed  for  your  marriage ;  then 
I  will  do  justice  to  my  brother  and  liis  wife, 
and  may  Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  black 
cruelty  I  have  practised  on  them  botli !  Look 
for  my  appearing,  and  wait  for  me  ere  you 
speak.  I  have  a  sure  way  of  entering.  I  go 
to  a  spot  which  I  have  not  seen  since  the 
night  before  Mildred's  wedding.  Surely  I  am 
safe  there,  even  from  Mr.  Winterdale.  Yet 
as  I  write  I  shudder ;  and,  lest  I  should  never 
see  you  again  in  life,  I  send  you  enclosed  the 
name  of  the  church  in  which  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Alicia  Tremaine  and  Alan 
Treganowen. 

"Farewell,  Esther!  You  see  I  do  not  im- 
plore you  to  yield  up  these  riches.  I  know- 
you  will  fling  them  down  eagerly,  passion- 
ately, when  you  flnd  they  are  not  justly 
yours. 

"  Speak  comfortably  to  Miss  Mildred.  Ask 
her  to  forgive  me.  If  I  have  any  sorrow  in 
making  this  atonen^ent,  it  is  that  I  grieve  her. 
I  would  not  hurt  her  for  a  thousand  worlds. 
If  she  has  sinned,  remember  it  is  for  your 
father's  sake.  And,  Esther,  when  you  love, 
love  like  her, 

"Paul  Polwhble." 


CHAPTER  LH. 

Between  the  day  of  Mildred's  death  and 
that  appointed  for  her  funeral,  Miss  Ad- 
monitia  changed  ftom  a  stately  and  hand- 
some lady,  to  a  woman  aged  and  broken,  yet 
with  nervous  anxiety  she  busied  herself  to  get 
all  things  arranged  with  becoming  respect, 
and  costly  magniflcence.  QqqqJ^ 
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**  Esther,"  she  said,  Met  us  have  white 
flowers  to  place  on  the  bier  —  pure  white  — 
no  others.  Tell  the  gardener  \^  force  as 
many  as  possible  to  bloom  in  the  hothouses, 
and  when  the  day  comes  I  will  weave  them 
into  a  crown  myself." 

Far  and  near,  the  county  gentry  stripped 
their  greenhouses  for  us,  and  on  the  momiDg 
of  the  funeral  I  brought  her  a  rich  heap  of 
rare  flowers,  all  snowy  white.  Calm  and 
tearless,  she  sat  by  the  window,  weaving  them 
into  a  garland. 

•'Esther,  there  are  no  violets,  no  white 
violets,  here,"  she  said,  suddenly.  "  She 
planted  some  herself  on  the  cedar-roof,  when 
she  had  that  fine  old  tree  cut  down.  I  will 
go  and  gather  them." 

''Miss  Admonitia,  the  grass,  is  wet;  the 
violets  are  scarcely  in  bloom,"  I  answertd. 
But  Miss  Admonitia,  waving^me  aside,  stepped 
out  upon  the  lawn,  and  in  a  moment  I  saw 
her  stooping  over  the  old  root,  searching  for 
violets.  At  this  instant  a  servant  called  me 
away,  and  when  I  returned  Miss  Admonitia 
was  still  searching  for  violets.  Hurriedly  I 
went  to  her,  vlmA  spoke  in  a  whisper :  — 

"Miss  Admonitia,  they  —  they  are  waiting. 
There  is  no  time  to  gather  more." 

"  I  want  enough  for  ^100,"  she  answered. 
**  I  gather  for  her  and  me."  • 

Her  speech  was  impeded  —  broken  — 
strange.  She  lifted  her  face  towards  me, 
and  I  saw  death  on  it.  I  shrieked  aloud  for 
help.  Servants  came  to  me ;  we  carried  her 
in,  and  placed  her  in  the  arm-chair  where  she 
had  sat  weaving  the  funeral  flowers.  Then, 
thinking  of  Mildred  still,  she  stretched  forth 
her  hand  and  took  them,  and,  as  her  fingers 
strove  feebly  to  weave  the  violets  to  the 
wreath,  a  heavy  sigh  broke  ft'om  her  lips,  and 
her  spirit  fled. 

How  could  we  have  so  deceived  ourselves  ? 
How  could  we  imagine  she  was  bearing  up 
bravely,  and  would  survive  this  loss  ?  It  was 
folly  to  think  of  it.  She  had  lived  for  Mil- 
dred all  her  life  long ;  when  Mildred  died,  we 
might  have  known  she  would  die  too.  To 
her  what  was  there  left  to  live  for? 

We  buried  them  together,  and  one  tablet 
records  their  names  ond  their  affection. 

The  will  of  the  two  sisters,  dati>d  long  back, 
left  Treval  to  my  father,  and,  after  him,  to 
his  daughter  Alice,  and  though,  since  Alicia 
lived,  he  considered  the  legacy  null  and  void, 
and  Treval  hers  by  right,  yet,  since  it  was  her 
earnest  wish  still  to  hide  her  story  and  her 
existence  from  the  world,  he  took  advantage 
of  this  testament  to  establish  me  at  the  old 


I  mansion,  as  if  it  were  my  right  to  be  here, 
thus  avoiding  all  remark  and  wonder. 

Shall  I  prolong  this  Ftory,  now  that  all  in- 
terest in  it  has  died  with  Miss  Mildred  ?  Does 
any  one  care  enough  for  me,  to  ask  how  I  ful- 
filled a  task,  which  had  tried  the  iron  courage 
of  a  martyr?  I  had  no  help  in  it,  for  my  father 
shrank  from  the  sight  of  Alicia,  and  sought 
in  action  relief  from  his  sad  thoughts.  He  re- 
joined the  army  immediately  after  the  funeral 
of  the  sisters,  his  last  act  in  England  being 
his  renunciation  on  ray  behalf  of  Treganowen. 
The  old  Towers  were  shut  up,  and  given  into 
the  care  of  Mr.  Tresiddcr,  who  wrote,  by  my 
father's  request,  to  Hubert  to  say  that  no  legal 
difficulties  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  his 
taking  possession. 

In  Hubert's  reply,  he  begged  Mr.  Tresidder 
not  to  allow  his  claims  to  transpire,  and  de- 
sired him  to  implore  Miss  Treganowen,  as  a 
favor,  to  let  the  world  still  consider  the  Tow- 
ers hers  or  her  father's  —  at  least  till  he  could 
procure  liberty  to  return  to  England. 

Owing  him  all  I  did^  and  dreading  the 
necessity  of  publishing  so  strange  a  family  his- 
tory as  ours,  I  partially  obeyed  his  wish.  Mr. 
Tresidder  remitted  to  him  the  revenues  of 
Treganowen,  and  I  bore  silently  the  public 
talk  which  gave  them  to  me. 

With  a  trembling  hand  I  wrote  to  Hubert  a 
full  history  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  I  told 
him,  if  he  would  let  me  retain  Miss  Mildred's 
only  legacy  to  me  —  his  mother  —  I  would 
care  for  her,  like  —  I  dared  not  say  daughter, 
so  I  said  sister.  Oh  I  how  long  the  post  was 
in  those  days  amid  war  and  tumult!  But  the 
answer  came  at  last. 

"Take  care  of  my  mother,  birdie,  till  the 
French  set  me  free,  and  may  God  bless  you !  " 

That  was  all,  and  for  nearly  two  years  that 
was  still  all,  that  I  heard  of  Hubert  Trega- 
nowen. 

How  I  loved  him  through  this  time,  and 
how  I  discovered  that  I  had  always  loved  him, 
let  those  say  who  have  read  this  history.  But 
I  had  no  hope  now  —  none.  The  garland  of 
withered  leaves  that  I  had  woven  for  my 
chaplet  seemed  my  only  fitting  crown,  and  to 
watch  the  dead,  like  Mildred,  my  only  fitting 
fate. 

In  Mr.  Winterdale's  haste,  he  left  on  the 
table  of  the  red  room  my  strange  manu- 
script, written  during  my  period  of  somnam- 
bulism. With  what  joy  I  read  here  that 
THEN,  when  I  was  my  own  free,  untram- 
melled self,  every  secret  cleared  up,  enjoying 
the  full  knowledge  of  Alicia's  history,  as  told 
me  by  Mildred,  aware  of  her  pitiful  desire  to 
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injure  and  grieve  my  father,  as  some  pallia- 
tion to  her  chafed  spirit,  for  the  injury  she 
did  to  others  for  his  sake  —  aware,  too,  of  my 
sister's  existence,  and  our  mutual  love  —  ah, 
tlien  let  me  say  again  with  what  joy  I  saw  I 
lovud  Hubert,  only  Hubert ! 

'•O  Hubert,  Hubert,"  I  cried,  "I  love 
you  I  If  I  could  die  for  you,  I  would  die 
joyfully :  for  then  perhaps  you  might  believe 
in  my  love.  But  now  I  cannot  tell  it,  I 
caunot  hope  you  will  believe  it,  for  was  I  not 
nearly  tbe  wife  of  Stephen  Tremaine?  " 

If  I  could  show  him  this  history,  I  thought, 
written  by  the  shadowy  Esther,  who  in  sleep 
always  came  back  to  her  right  mind,  he 
would  see  that  she  loved  him. 

Sometimes  I  half  regretted  this  departed 
Esther,  the  somnambulist,  for  —  have  I  said 
it?  —  the  moment  I  found  her  she  fled;  the 
searching,  the  craving,  tlie  yearning  that  had 
bewildered  me  so  long  died  away ;  the  old  lost 
look  faded  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I  was  sane, 
and  sound,  and  healthy  as  the  most  common- 
place of  mortals. 

Slowly,  slowly  the  days  dropped  down 
upon  us  from  the  dull  sky,  some  of  them 
hot  and  sultry,  some  of  them  icy  cold,  and 
tearful  with  the  spray  of  the  western  sea. 
Through  them  all  I  loved  Hubert  hopelessly, 
but  not  in  sullen  grief —  had  I  not  his  mother 
with  me?  I  will  not  say  what  we  were  to 
each  other;  every  heart  that  loves  can  draw 
that  picture  for  itself. 

Mr.  Tresidder  and  Lord  Roscorla  kept  our 
secret  well.  There  was  no  need,  then,  to 
tear  the  history  of  Alicia  Tremaine  from  its 
shroud,  forcing  us  to  proclaim  our  relation- 
ship to  an  assassin,  and  tell  that  Hubert's 
father  was  made  by  his  vile  arts  a  robber ;  but 
there  was  need,  imperative  need,  that  Hu- 
bert's mother  should  not  remain  hidden  in  her 
gloomy  prison.  She  pined  for  air,  light, 
cheerfulness ;  so  Martha  and  I,  after  discuss- 
ing many  plans,  decided  on  one  that  seemed 
feasible,  and,  by  Mr.  Tresidder's  help,  it 
proved  successful. 

We  prepared  the  servants  for  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger  from  India  —  a  Mrs.  Tregan- 
owen,  a  distant  relation  of  mine.  We  made 
them  get  a  room  ready  for  her ;  we  talked  of 
her  continually,  knowing  that  what  we  said 
would  be  carried  by  many  a  gossip  far  and 
near.  Then  we  improvised  a  village  flSte  at 
Trevalla  Church-town,  and  insisted  on  every 
servant  joining  in  it;  and  during  their  ab- 
sence, having  the  house  to  ourselves,  our 
■visitor  arrived  unexpectedly.  Thus,  quietly 
and  without  question,  did  the  pale,  blind  lady 


take  her  place  at  Treval,  without  causing   a 
surmise  or  a  doubt. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  how  she  gradually 
grew  better —  how  light,  air,  liberty  —  in  one 
word,  life,  and  above  all,  the  dear  hope  of 
seeing  her  son,  changed  that  once  woful  face 
into  cheerfulness,  and  some  return  of  its  old 
beauty. 

Mrs.  Treganowen  heard  often  from  Hubert, 
but  Martha  always  read  the  letters  to  her,  ni>d, 
since  there  was  no  word  sent  to  me,  I  would 
not  ask  questions.  I  bore  his  silence  —  I 
deserved  it;  what  could  he  think  of  me? 
Doubtless  he  had  driven  from  his  memory 
the  ungrateful  girl  who  had  so  quickly  for- 
gotten she  had  owed  life  and  health  to  his 
kindness.  Sometimes  I  thought  that,  even 
if  he  despised  me,  he  might  write  a  word  of 
thanks  for  my  care  of  his  mother,  but  this 
thought  only  made  me  redouble  my  tender- 
ness to  her.  She  was  very  kind,  very  loving 
to  me.  She  knew  I  suffered.  When  my 
sister  married,  and  came  to  live  at  Pencar- 
row,  she  turned  towards  me  sorrowfully.  I 
answered  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss. 

"  And  it  is  not  that?  '*  she  asked,  hurriedly. 
"  You  gave  up  Stephen  for  your  sister's  sake; 
you  have  not  grieved  for  him  nil  this  tirae?" 

"  No !  no !  "  I  cried,  and  my  smile  changed 
to  tears.  **  How  could  you  mistake  me  so? 
Hubert  —  Hubert  has  forgotten  me ! " 

I  escaped  from  her  clasping  arms,  and  ran 
to  my  own  room.  There  I  tried  to  stop  my 
sobs  with  thoughts  of  Alice. 

I  had  seen  her  often.  She  had  spent 
monlhs  with  me  at  Treval,  bringing  song  and 
joy  with  her  like  a  bird.  The  affection 
between  us  knew  no  bounds  in  its  confi- 
dence ;  so,  from  the  first,  I  heard  of  Stephen's 
inobtrusive  attentions,  his  calm,  quiet,  observ- 
ant manner  (perhaps  he  thought  Esther's  twin 
sister  might  have  somewhat  of  that  termagant 
in  her  disposition),  and,  lastly,  his  timid 
avowal  of  love.  All  this  —  so  different  to  his 
behavior  to  me  —  showed  experience  had  done 
him  good,  and  I  no  longer  feared  for  my 
sister's  happiness. 

One  sunny  day  in  June,  nineteen  months 
after  Miss  Mildred's  and  Miss  Admonitia's 
death,  and  three  months  after  Alice's  wedding, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  lawn  reading,  when  a 
voice  startled  me. 

"Lor'-a-mussy  me.  Miss  Esther!"  ex- 
claimed the  voice;  '^ef  you  don't  kiss  me 
this  blessed  minute,  I  shall  go  clean  out  of 
my  mind." 

"  Jenifer !  Jenifer  1  O  my  dear  Jenifer ! " 
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I  had  my  arms  around  her,  and  crying, 
laughing,  talking,  wc  kissed  again  and  again. 

"Jenifer!  you  wicked  Jenifer!  Why  did 
you  forsuke  me?  Where  have  you  been? 
What  a  smart  lady  you  are  1  how  pretty  you 
have  grown !  " 

" Don't 'ee,  Miss  Esther;  please,  don't  'iee 
now,  CO.  You  know  I  never  could  abide 
strams.  'Tis  you  that  have  grown  handsomer 
nor  a  pictur*.  And  how  do  'ee  think  our 
buffle-head  Tom  is  looking,  miss  ?  *' 

Tom !  I  had  not  seen  Tom  Pengarth  stand- 
ing by,  and  my  face  flushed  now  to  sudden 
crimson. 

"  Where  is  your  master,  Tom?  "  I  faltered. 

There  was  a  great  clump  of  laurels  close 
at  han(|,  and  from  these  there  sprang  a  fig^e, 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

**  Why,  here  is  his  master ! "  cried  the  doc- 
tor, taking  Jenifer  by  the  arm,  —  "  decidedly 
his  master.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
Mrs.  Tom  Pengrath." 

Trembling,  I  stood  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  flushing  cheeks,  and  eyes  shining 
with  tears;  and  thus  blinded,  I  did  not  see 
that  Tom  and  Jenifer  stole  away,  neither  did 
I  know  how  I  found  myself  beneath  the 
laurels,  hidden  by  acacia  and  myrtles,  and 
there  the  doctor,  holding  out  his  arms,  said :  — 

*'  Esther,  birdie,  may  I  love  you  now?" 

I  sprang  to  his  breast,  and  wept  there  such 
tears  of  joy  as  scarcely  the  angels  know. 

''And  you  never  guessed  I  was  taking  care 
of  the  doctor  for  'ee  ?  "  said  Jenifer.  "  Why, 
in  coorse,  whfen  I  left  you  I  went  to  him 
straight.  I*d  took  care  of  you  so  long  for 
him,  Miss  Esther,  that  I  reckoned  'twas  time 
to  try  a  spell  of  work  t'other  way ;  and  he  had 
tould  me  to  guard  Miss  Esther ;  he  didn't  say 
a  word  about  Lady  Tremaine.  I  was  to  watch 
Miss  Esther,  and  not  mind  her  wearing  my 
life  out  by  wandering  about  like  a  sperret; 
and  I  was  to  write  and  tell  him  news  of  her, 
which  I  did  with  ink  up  to  my  elbows,  miss ; 
so  I  couldn't  write  that  wisht  news  you  know 
of  Mis»  Esther,  so  I  car'd  it  to  him,  and  — 
augh  I  Miss  Esther  I  Miss  Esther !  ef  it  hadn't 
been  for  me,  he'd  have  growed  lonesome  as  a 
^coot ;  but  I  talked  to  'un  about  you,  and  said 
I  knawed  Miss  Mildred  had  put  a  spell  on 
you,  and  you'd  come  back  to  your  awn  true 
self  afore  it  was  too  late." 

**  And  how  came  you  to  marry  Tom  Pen- 
grath, Jenifer?"  said  I,  with  quickened  breath, 
for  this  talk  of  Hubert  made  my  heart  beat 
fast. 

*'  It  corned  about  mighty  easy.  Miss  Estlier. 
I  was  telling  'un  waun  day  that  he  was  a 


chucklehead  sort  of  chap,  and  the  doctor  was 
that  kind  and  good  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
turn  hisself  ento  a  cherry-beam  ef  he  could, 
to  show  his  thanks.  *•  Wal,'  he  says,  *  Jeni- 
fer, I  reckon  you  are  right.'  *And  there 
ar'n't  narra  man  en  aal  tha  world,'  I  says,  *  to 
fellow  tha  doctor  fur  goodness  and  for  truth, 
leave  alone  that  his  eyes  would  slock  any 
woman  from  London  to  Jeerusalem  in  waun 
day,  and  she. wouldn't  be  tired  nuther.*  *I 
never  heard  nobody  express  theirselves  so 
well  as  you,  Jenifer,'  Tom  answers ;  *  but  I'd 
go  furder  for  'un  than  Jeerusalem  —  Jeeru^ 
salem  ain't  no  account  —  I'd  go  to  Scotland 
for  *un,  I  would  I  Augh  I  Jenifer,  ef  you'd 
been  en  prison  with  'un,  as  I've  ben,  and 
seen  how  he  minded  tha  sick,  and  how 
he  had  a  kind  word  and  a  sunny  smile  a  had, 
and  a  cheerfal  look,  and  a  kind  deed  a  had, 
for  every  poor  soul  there,  that  was  wisht 
and  heart-broken,  why,  dang  it,  Jenifer  maid, 
thee'd'st  think  gould  wasn't  good  enough  for 
'un  to  walk  on,  and  di'monds  wasn't  purty 
enough  for  "un  to  eat.*  *  Hould  thee  tongue, 
Tom,'  says  I;  'don't  I  know  waun  of  his 
eyelashes  is  worth  more  than  thy  whole 
body?' 

**  Thic  is  tha  way  we  talked.  Miss  Esther, 
and  when  we  found  we  was  both  of  waun 
mind,  nat'rally  enough  we  married." 

I  will  not  touch  upon  the  meeting  between 
mother  and  son ;  there  are  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing no  human  words  can  dare  depict.  I  will 
tell  only  how  unworthy  I  was  of  the  full  joy 
that  stifled  speech,  when  she  praised  me  to 
her  son,  and  put  my  hand  in  his  and  bade 
God  bless  us. 

"O  Hubert,"  I  cried,  when,  taking  Mar- 
tha's arm,  his  mother  left  us  alone,  ''how 
can  I  accept  all  this  happiness?  I  do  not 
merit  your  love.  I  was  going  to  —  to  marry 
Sir  Stephen  Tremaine." 

His  name  choked  me,  and  vexed  tears 
rained  over  my  face. 

"  My  poor  Esther,"  said  Hubert,  "  you  do 
not  think  you  ever  loved  that  gaudy  bird,  do 
you?" 

"I  fancied  so  once,"  I  answered,  and  a 
half  smile  broke  through  my  tears. 

"  No,  Esther,  it  was  my  Aunt  Mildred  you 
loved,  not  Stephen.  You  obeyed  her  wishes 
unconsciously.  She  was  a  woman,"  he 
added,  ''with  fascination  and  power  enough 
to  command  an  army.  Shall  I  be  angry  that 
one  poor  little  fluttering  birdie  could  not 
resist  her  spell?  What  a  struggle  yours 
must  hav«  been,  Esther,  when  you  resolved 
to  grieve  her  and  strike  all  her  plans  to 
pieces  ?  " 
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I  remembered  my  hard  battle  by  the  pool, 
and  told  him  of  it. 

"Esther,"  said  Hubert,  in  a  grave,  sad 
tone,  "  will  you  be  frij?htened  if  I  tell  you 
something  of  my  father?" 

**Tell  me  what  you  will,"  I  answered,  as 
my  face  turned  deathly  pale,  *'  it  cannot  alter 
my  love  for  you." 

''Esther,  dear,  I  saw  him  last  year.  I 
visited  his  grave  hut  a  month  ago.  In  all 
joy  there  is  sorrow.  I  thought  to  bring 
him  to  Treval,  but  he  perished  in  battle. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  service. 
Now,  tell  me,  shall  I  disturb  my  mother's 
peace  with  this  story  and  all  the  narrative  of 
our  mutual  discovery  of  each  other,  our  long 
explanations,  his  sorrow,  and  his  joy ;  or  shia-U 
I  let  things  rest  as  they  are ! " 

**  Tell  her ! "  I  answered,  clasping  my 
hands.  "O  Hubert,  tell  her!  for  see  how 
glad  I  am  to  hear  this,  and  think  how  dearer 
than  life  to  a  woman  is  her  husband's  honor!  " 

It  was  a  long  story  —  to  be  guessed  at,  not 
told  here  ~  and  years  after,  when  peace  came, 
we  took  her  and  our  little  children  to  the 
cemetery  by  the  river  Roskach,  and  we  read 
the  few  words  inscribed  on  a  plain  tomb :  — 

"  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OP 

COLONEL    TR6GAN0NE, 

WHO  PERISHED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WAGRAM." 

Wlien  the  time  came,  we  obeyed  her  wish, 
and  laid  her  dust  by  his  side. 

**  Hubert,"  said  I  one  day,  suddenly,  "  do 
you  mind  my  being  poor?" 

**  Do  I  mind  your  being  rich,  you  mean?" 
he  answered.  **  The  Towers,  the  estates  are 
all  yours,  Esther.  Can  you  think  I  will  kill 
my  mother,  and  gratify  a  gaping  world  with 
this  terrible  family  history,  merely  to  gain  a 
fortune  for  myself?  No.  When  I  marry  the 
heiress  of  Treganowen,  I  will  take  the  grand 
old  name,  and  inhabit  the  Towers,  if  she  will, 
not  else." 

**  Hubert ! "  I  cried,  touched,  amazed  by  his 
words,  '/this,  then,  is  the  reason  you  made 
Mr.  Tresidder  keep  silence !  But  I  will  never 
submit  to  this  cruel  decree  of  yours  —  never!" 

**  Well,  we  shall  see,"  he  answered.  "  But 
let  us  talk  of  something  else,  now.  Esther, 
do  you  know  when  I  first  fell  in  love  with 
you?" 

Of  course,  when  he  asked  such  a  question 
as  that,  I  could  not  talk  of  Treganowen. 

**  No,  I  don't  know  when  it  was.  If  it  was 
at  Treval,  or  at  Clifton,  it  could  not  have  been 


for  my  beauty,"  said  I,  laughing;  "and  it  was 
not  for  my  money,  as  you  knew  I  had  none. 
How  ridiculous  my  little  airs  of  heiress-ship 
must  have  seemed  to  you !  " 

"It  was  the  first  day  I  saw  yon,"  said  Hu- 
bert. **  Mr.  Winterdale  —  rough,  good,  reso- 
lute Mr.  Winterdale  wrote  to  me  in  h.iste  to 
return  to  England.  He  would  put  my  greatest 
enemy  in  my  hands,  he  said,  when  I  arrived. 
*  What  hare  you  discovered?  *  I  cried  when 
I  reached  Treval  la.  *  Have  you  found  the 
man  who  persecuted  my  mother  to  blindness 
and  to  death?  Are  you  sure  it  was  my  mother 
who  in  such  sorrow  and  wretchedness  left  me 
at  your  door  as  the  child  of  Alicia  Trega- 
nowen? Have  you  gained  some  clue  to  her 
fate  —  to  my  father's?  Above  all,  where  is 
this  enemy?    Set  me  face  to  face  with  him.' 

"*  Softly,  softly,'  said  Mr.  Winterdale. 
'  1  have  discovered  none  of  the  things  yet 
that  you  demand.  Your  enemy  who  disputes 
Treganowen  with  you  has  a  character  and 
courage  that  have  hitherto  baffled  me.  I  will 
take  you  to  Treval  to-night  and  show  you  your 
foe  —  a  deadly  one,  the  most  dangerous  you 
have  —  a  foe  whom  all  your  skill  will  scarcely 
conquer.* 

•*  There  was  no  time  for  questions.  I  went 
to  Treval,  and  there,  upon  a  little  white  bed, 
with  face  whiter  than  her  pillows,  they  showed 
me  a  tiny  child,  weird  and  solemn  as  a  spirit, 
with  eyes  that  had  wandered  to  and  fro  through 
the  world,  and  seen  visions  —  had  they  not 
come  to  me  in  Germany  with  a  dream  of  my 
«iother?  —  and  brow  contracted  with  pain,  and 
terror,  and  sickly  thought.  Aifd  this  was  my 
enemy,  —  my  rival  for  Treganowen,  the  usur^ 
per  and  interloper  that  claimed  my  inheritance, 
against  whom  I  was  to  wage  war  to  the  death ! 
My  poor  little  Esther  I  I  stooped  over  your 
pillow,  and  kissed  you,  and  I  vowed  that  you 
and  I  would  not  be  enemies.  You  belonged 
to  me  from  that  hour,  and  nil  the  plots  that 
seethed  around  me  were  not  worth  the  plot 
that  darted  into  ray  brain  with  that  kiss." 

I  trembled  when  I  heard  him  tell  of  his 
generous  scheme  to  unite  our  claims.  What 
if  it  were  aXl  generosity? 

**Do  you  really  love  me?"  I  said,  timidly 
and  sadly ;  "  I  who  have  been  so  —  so  strange. 
It  is  only  you  and  Jenifer  who  are  not  a  little 
afraid  of  me  even  now." 

**  My  dear  Esther,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  *  strange  ways,'  should  I  have  watched, 
have  studied,  have  loved  you?  Believe  me, 
I  can  hold  you  safe  from  all  the  demon?  of 
your  childhood.  Why  did  I  not  write, 
birdie?  My  mother  wrote  me  you  were 
sad.    How  could  I  tell,  till  Stephen  married. 
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whether  your  heart  really  knew  itself  or 
not?" 

**0  Hubert!  that  sounds  like  a  reproach! 
I  was  sad  for  you.  This  heart  that  you 
accuse  of  not  knowing  itself  has  yearned 
for  you  in  tenderness  and  remorse  these 
nineteen  lonely  months.  Tt  has  never  really 
swerved  from  you.  Shall  I  tell  you  when  I 
first  loved  you  ?  It  was  when  I  sat,  a  tiny 
child,  at  Treganowen,  with  a  big  watch  in 
my  hand,  counting  the  minutes  till  the  doctor 
came." 

**  And  now  he  is  come,  Esther,  on  what  day 
will  you  promise  to  hold  him  forever?  " 

**  Let  it  be  soon,  in  the  summer-time,"  said 
his  mother,  who  had  come  upon  us  unobserved, 
*'  lest  it  should  remind  me  of  poor  Mildred's 
Wbddiko." 


EPILOGUE. 

Do  twenty-two  years  of  happiness  give  one 
the  right  to  grieve?  I  think  not,  especially 
if  that  grief  can  injure  or  sadden  others. 
Therefore,  neither  tears,  words,  nor  monu- 
ments mark  the  years  of  my  wiBowhood.  My 
love  for  Hubert  lives  now  as  it  did  in  girlhood 
and  wifehood,  in  kindly  charities  and  tender 
thoughts  for  all. 

His  dcatli  was  like  his  life  —  a  self-sacri- 
fice. In  the  year  1832  the  cholera  visited 
Cornwall.  Foremost  among  tlie  succorers  of 
those  stricken  by  the  plague  was  Hubert 
Treganowen.  He  saved  many  lives,  but  he 
lost  his  own.  Two  days  before  his  death  an 
eldest  daughter — his  second  Esther,  his 
favorite  —  was  cut  down ;  a  few  hours  after- 
wards he  was  himself  seized,  but  there  death 
stopped.  I  thought  to  die,  too;  but  I  have 
lived  to  see  my  children's  children. 

In  my  introduction  to  this  family  history, 
I  said  I  was  writing  it  for  those  young  eyes  to 
read.  Let  me  in  a  few  words  tell  my  reason 
for  this  long,  painful  drawing  out  of  my  past 
life.  I  write  it  in  the  hope  that  this  faint 
outline  may,  in  some  imperfect  degree,  bring 
before  them  the  figure  of  a  good  man.  Above 
all,  I  write  it  for  justice*  sake,  that  they  may 
fully  comprehend  the  generosity  which  led 
him  all  his  life  long  to  take  the  second  place, 
letting  the  world  believe  that  he  held  Trega- 
nowen only  as  the  husband  of  its  heiress. 
This  was  the  sole  thing  thing  he  ever  did  that 
grieved  me.  Every  casual  word,  every  small 
act  that  gave  honors  to  me  that  should  have 
been  his,  wounded  me  to  the  quick.  There 
were  times  when  I  would  have  thrown  off*  the 
trammels  of  silimce,  if  I  had  not  known  to  dis- 


obey would  have  been  to  grieve  him.  I  com- 
batted  his  determination  by  every  argument 
in  my  power,  till  he  at  last  appealed  to  my 
affection  to  spare  him.  He  averred  it  was  for 
his  mother's  sake  he  was  silent.  When  she 
died,  I  entreated  him  now  to  proclaim  the 
truth.  But  he  put  me  off*  again,  saying  we 
both  owed  it  to  my  father  to  respect  his  evi- 
dent desire  for  secrecy.  Chafing  that  he  had 
not  yet  his  rightful  place,  I  obeyed  him  for  my 
father's  sake. 

During  all  tliis  time  Hubert  and  I  lived  at 
Treval,  and  my  father  and  mother  inhabited 
Treganowen.  He  succeeded  where  evon  Miss 
Mildred  had  failed ;  he  induced  my  father  to 
live  in  the  old  Towers,  though  he  knew  they 
were  not  his.  He  did  it  with  playful  kind- 
ness. **  Let  us  make  an  exchange  of  resi- 
dences," he  said,  **  because  my  mother  loves 
Treval." 

Both  my  father  and  Mrs.  Treganowen — 
who  lived  quietly,  making  no  claim  to  name 
or  estate — desired  earnestly  to  respect  Mil- 
dred's wishes.  Her  will,  therefore,  remained 
in  full  force,  and  when  Hubert's  mother  died, 
we  quitted  Treval  for  Treganowen,  and  my 
father  begged  Alice  and  Stephen  to  inhabit  it. 
They  did  so,  and  at  my  father's  death  it  became 
theirs. 

Then,  again,  I  implored  Hubert  to  speak, 
but  he  answered  me  with  only  kindly  words 
and  laughter.  '*  Silly  Esther,"  he  said,  "are 
we  not  very  happy  as  we  are  ?  What  a  coil 
we  should  bring  around  us,  what  a  world  of 
miscliief  we  should  do,  if  we  began  this  hub- 
bub !  Firstly,  as  the  son  of  the  last  of  old  Sir 
Theobald  Tremaine's  heiresses,  I  should  have 
Treval  thrust  upon  me,  and  that  would  be  a 
sad  thing  for  Alice  and  Stephen.  They  want 
it.  Pencarrow,  you  know,  is  mortgaged  to  its 
chimneys." 

So  at  last  I  saw  he  would  not  proclaim  this 
family  history  in  the  market-place,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  gratifying  his  pride,  or  rather, 
let  me  say,  mine,  which  would  fuin  have  made 
the  world  aware  that  I  owed  everything  to 
him.  But  one  day,  when  I  told  him  witii  tears 
how  it  galled  and  grieved  me  that  his  full 
worth  should  be  hidden,  and  wealth  and 
honors  given  to  me  which  were  not  mine,  he 
said,  with  a  kiss :  — 

"Esther,  birdie,  relate  the  story  to  your 
children  and  grandchildren,  if  you  will,  when 
all  those  are  dead  whom  the  tale  could  pain." 

Thus,  thirty  years  after  his  departure  into 
that  rest,  whither  I  follow  him,  I  have  obeyed 
his  wishes,  and  penned  this  history.  There 
are  none  living  now  whom  my  words  can  fret 
or  iiyure.     Poor  Sir  Stephen  —  upon  whom 
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surely  I  have  been  very  hard,  because  my 
jealous  hand  could  not  bear  to  write  a  line  of 
praise  for  any  other  man  save  Hubert  —  is 
gathered  lately  to  his  fathers. 

Let  no  one  look  now  on  the  blue  western 
hills  for  Treval.  It  is  burned  down,  and  the 
Tremaines  live  at  enlarged  and  embellished 
Pencarrow.  Weddings  seemed  fatal  to  the 
old  place,  for  it  was  when  my  niece,  Loveday 
Tremaine,  was  married  to  Lord  Roscorla,  that 
an  accident  occurred  which  set  the  mansion  in 
a  blaze.  Much  of  the  furniture,  and  the  pic- 
tures were  saved,  but  the  house  was  burned 
to  the  ground.    So  perished  the  dear  old  pile, 


whose  roof,  ^hose  chambers,  whose  courts, 
were  so  memorably  woven  with  my  life. 

Let  me  end  here  with  the  weddin??.  I 
could  speak  of  many  others  among  my  own 
children  and  grandchildren,  but  then  I  should 
speak  of  deaths,  too,  and  friends  would  say  I 
ended  sorrowfully. 

Yet  if  we  live  to  any  length  of  years,  ag:e 
and  gray  hairs,  and  eternal  partings  must 
come  to  us  all.  Ah!  do  not  say  these  thiug^s 
are  sorrowful  —  though  wasted  with  toil  and 
pain,  and  watered  with  tears,  they  are  but 
steps  to  that  rest  which  they  who  live  aright 
shall  find  in  heaven.    Farewell  I 
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